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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 


New Delhi 
18 January 1972 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume is a departure from the usual for reproducing the almost complete 
archive, available at the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, of Chou En- 
lai s visit to New Delhi in April 1960. It includes not only the records of the 
talks between Jawaharlal Nehru and Chou En-lai but also of the latter’s talks 
with S. Radhakrishnan, G.B. Pant, Morarji Desai, Swaran Singh, and 
R.K. Nehru. In addition, we have here the records of the discussions between 
various Indian and Chinese ministers and officials, besides sundry other 
documents related to this most important event. Unfortunately, the record of 
V.K. Krishna Menon’s talks with Chou have not been found. The rest of the 
volume follows a set pattern on domestic and foreign affairs. Of special interest 
would be the correspondence on the constitutional role of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General besides Nehru’s unhappiness with Khrushchev’s reaction to 
the U-2 incident and the subsequent collapse of the Summit. In this context, 
the exceptionally able analysis of the situation by K.P.S. Menon, the Ambassador 
in Moscow, is of special interest. It is tucked away in the Appendices. 

Some of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been indicated by 
an ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. Most items here are from Nehru’s 
office copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters composed in personal 
style to persons like B.C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and 
concluding portions were written by hand; such details are not recorded in the 
office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for 
such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. 
Information on persons may always be traced through the index if it is not 
available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/ 
FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series, 
Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The 
part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
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throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all have permitted 
us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National 
Herald, Shankar’s Weekly, and in particular to the late R.K. Laxman, for 
permission to reproduce reports and cartoons. We are especially grateful to 
Mr. Francois Richier, the Ambassador of France to India, for forwarding the 
record of Nehru’s meeting with Charles de Gaulle. 

Dr. Madhavi Thampi, Honorary Fellow of the Institue of Chinese Studies, 
New Delhi, sorted out the problem of spelling Chinese names. The official 
record has not been altered but corrections have been provided in the Glossary 
of Chinese Names. I cannot thank her enough. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Geeta Kudaisya and Fareena 
Ikhlas Faridi. The Hindi texts have been prepared by Mohammed Khalid Ansari, 
and the translation from the Hindi was done by Chandra Chari. Chandra Murari 
Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including preparing the entire text 
for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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I. Chou En-lai’s Visit 


1 . Members of the Chinese Delegation 1 

Jagat Mehta from Kannampilly 

Chinese Foreign Office handed over following list of Chou En-lai’s party. Begins : 


1 . Chou En-lai 

2. ChenYi 

Premier of the State Council. 

Vice Premier of the State Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

3. Chang Han-fu 

4. Chang Yen 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Deputy Director of the Office in Charge of Foreign 
Affairs, State Council. 

5. Chiao Kuan-hua 

6. Lo Ching-chang 

7. Chang Wen-chin 

Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Deputy Director of the Premier’s Secretariat. 
Director of the First Asian Department, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

8. Kang Mao-chao 

Deputy Director of the Indo Department, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

9. Li Shu-huai 

Department Deputy Director, Ministry of Public 
Security. 

10. Huag Shu-tsu 

Deputy Director of the Health Protection Bureau, 
Ministry of Public Health. 

11. Chou Chia-ting 

12. Pu Shou-chang 

13. HoChien 

14. Han Hsu 

Secretary of the Premier’s Secretariat. 

Secretary of the Premier’s Secretariat. 

Secretary of the Premier’s Secretariat. 

Assistant Director of the Protocol Department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

15. MaLieh 

16. NiYungHeh 

Secretary of the Premier’s Secretariat. 

Assistant Director of the First Asian Department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

17. Chien Chia-tung 

Section Chief, First Asian Department, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

18. Chou Nan 

Section Chief, West Asia and Africa Department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


1 . Telegram from K.M. Kannampilly, Charge d’ Affaires, Indian Embassy, Peking, to Jagat 
Mehta, Director, Northern Division, ME A, 7 April 1960. 

This volume begins on 15 April but three items dated 7, 8 and 14 April have been 
included here as they pertain to Chou’s visit. 
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19. ChuChi-yu 

20. Tuan Lien-cheng 

21. LiaoTeh-yun 

22. Tu Kuo-wei 

23. Cheng Yuan-kung 

24. Shih Kuo-pao 

25. Kung Heng-cheng 

26. Chen Kuo-lung 

27. Pien Chih-chiang 

28. Chao Ling-chung 

29. Chi Chao-chu 

30. Sung Teh 

31. Chao Hsing-chieh 


Section Chief, Ministry of Public Security. 

English Interpreter. 

Deputy Section Chief, First Asian Department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Deputy Section Chief, First Asian Department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Chief Aide of the Premier of the State Council. 
Secretary of the Vice Premier of the State Council 
ChenYi. 

Secretary of the Vice Premier of the State Council 
Chen Yi. 

Secretary, General Office Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Physician of the Premier of the State Council. 

Staff member. Protocol Department, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

English Interpreter. 

English Interpreter. 

Aide of the Premier of the State Council. 


List of accompanying Pressmen : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Yu Min-sheng Correspondent of the Hsinhua News Agency. 

Shen Shou-yuan Correspondent of the Hsinhua News Agency. 

TuHsiu-hsien Photographer. 

Ko Lei Cameraman. 

Chuang Wei Cameraman. 

Kao Liang (already in India) Correspondent of the Hsinhua News Agency. 
Tu Pei-lin Correspondent of the Hsinhua News Agency. Ends 


2. W. Averell Harriman to Nehru 2 


W. Averell Harriman, 
16 East Eighty-First Street, New York 28, New York 

April 8, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

You may recall that when you so kindly received me last year, we touched in 
our talks on the subject of the Chinese People’s Republic and United States 

2. Letter. William A. Harriman Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
D.C. Also available in File No. 73 (29)-AMS/60-MEA. 
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relations with them. I expressed the opinion that the first requirement was a 
more intimate understanding on our part of developments within mainland China. 
I therefore suggested that responsible Americans should be encouraged to visit 
China and report to our government and our people, and expressed the hope 
that I personally could pay such a visit. I gained the impression that you were 
not unsympathetic with this idea. 

When 1 was in the Soviet Union last spring I asked my travelling companion, 
Mr. Charles Thayer, a former Foreign Service Officer, to call on the Chinese 
Ambassador in Moscow and ask for permission for me to visit China. My 
request was forwarded to Peking. Mr. Thayer was subsequently advised by a 
secretary of the Chinese Embassy that the government considered “in view of 
the state of Chinese American relations, it would be inconvenient for Mr. 
Hamman to visit China this year. However, the Chinese government thought 
that perhaps next year, if Mr. Harriman so desired, a visit would be possible.” 

Last October Mr. Thayer was again in Moscow and at my request inquired 
whether my visit to China had yet been approved. So far I have received no 
reply. 

A couple of weeks ago Mr. John D. Rockefeller III, who had just returned 
from Burma, told me of a talk he had had with Mr. Aung, the Burmese Foreign 
Minister. Mr. Aung had accompanied the Prime Minister, General Ne Win, on 
his recent trip to Peking. Apparently my name came up in conversation, along 
with the names of several other prominent Americans who wished to visit 
China. According to Mr. Aung, the Chinese Minister indicated that they would 
be glad to receive me if they were sure I had a genuine interest in visiting 
China. 

I am at a loss to know how I can give this assurance to the Chinese 
authorities, and it occurred to me that you might be willing to mention the 
subject to Mr. Chou En-lai, or to ask a member of Mr. Chou En-lai’s party. 

I believe that it would be desirable to have someone travel with me in 
China — Mr. Thayer or some other individual, not necessarily Chinese-speaking 
(Mr. Thayer does not speak Chinese). The North American Newspaper Alliance 
would syndicate my reports as they did during my visit to India last year. As 
you know, this syndicate is carried by a number of the most responsible 
newspapers in the United States. 

With all your preoccupations, I would not bother you with this matter if I 
did not believe that it had some significance, and I turn to you as a friend. 

I want to take this occasion to thank you and your colleagues again for all 
the courtesies that were shown Mrs. Harriman and me last year. For me it was 
a most agreeable and profitable experience. I gained so much information that 
I have been passing as an authority on India; and because of my confidence in 
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your programs, this may have done some good. 

I have had an opportunity to talk with Ambassador B. K. Nehru on several 
occasions. He is a most effective proponent. 

You know that this year will not be the best for constructive action. As the 
price of democracy, in a few months the political drums will be beating so 
loudly that no other voice can be heard. But on the whole, public opinion in the 
United States regarding India is developing satisfactorily. Your kind reception 
of President Eisenhower was most helpful. I believe all of this will lead to 
effective action. 

With my warm regards, and all best wishes in your negotiations. 

Sincerely, 
Averell Harriman 


3. Chou En-lai’s Programme 3 


As on 14th April, 1960. 

Tentatative Pragramme for the Visit of His Excellency Mr. Chou En-Lai, Prime 
Minister of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China. 

Tuesday, 19th April. 1960. 

1700 Arrive Delhi (IAF Station, Palam). 

Reception by the Prime Minister, Mayor, Cabinet 
Minister and senior officials. 

Guard of Honour. 

Presentation of Heads of Mission etc. 

Proceed to Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

2030 Dinner in suite. 

Wednesday, 20th April, 1960. 


0930 

1000 

1100 

1315 

2030 


Visit Rajghat - Lay wreath. 

Call on the President. 
Discussions commence. 

Lunch in suite. 

Free for discussions and visits. 
Banquet by the Prime Minister. 


3. P.N. Haksar Papers. NMML. 
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Thursday, 21st April, 1960. 


0930 


Call on the Vice-President. 

Free for discussions and visits. 

Lunch by the President. 

Free for discussions and visits. 
Reception by the Ambassador of China. 
Dinner in suite. 


1315 


1900 

2030 


Friday, 22nd April, 1960. 


AM. 

1315 


1830 

2030 


Free for discussions and visits. 

Lunch by the Vice-President. 

Free for discussions and visits. 

Dance and Music Recital at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
Dinner in suite. 


Saturday, 23rd April, 1960. 

A.M. Free for discussions and visits. 

1315 Lunch in suite. 

Free for discussions and visits. 


Sunday. 25th April, 1960. 

A.M. Free for discussions and visits. 

1315 Lunch in suite. 

Free for discussions and visits. 

2030 Dinner in suite. 

Monday, 25th April. 1960. 

A.M. Free for discussions and visits. 

1315 Lunch in suite. 

Free for discussions and visits. 

2030 Dinner in suite. 

Tuesday, 26th April, 1960. 

Leaves India as convenient. 


2030 


Dinner in suite. 
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4. Nehru to A.C.N. Nambiar 4 


Circuit House, 
Tezpur 
April 15, 1960 


My dear Nanu, 5 

Thank you for your letter of the 5th April 1960. I have read it with much 
interest, more especially about the account of conditions in Africa. 

You refer to Dr Astaldi 6 and his special interest in the building of roads in 
mountain regions by modem methods. We are at present very much concerned 
with such road building in our mountain areas. Because of Chinese incursions 
in the Himalayas, this question of road building has been thrust upon us as it 
becomes an essential part of defence, apart from development of those areas. 
Normally, we would have proceeded slowly, as we have been doing, because 
this is a costly undertaking. Now, however, we have to speed this process. We 
have, therefore, made a list of these essential roads in the mountains, both in 
the north-east of India and in the Ladakh area. We have also formed a special 
board for this purpose and laid down certain rules to expedite building and 
prevent delays. Essentially this board consists of military engineers. 7 


BASIS OF HOPE 



— ’ ^ r : wnwm v i 

(From The Times of India , 15 April 1960, p.7) 


4. Letter. A.C.N. Nambiar Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

5. Diplomat and journalist, based in Geneva. 

6. Probably Astaldi of Italy. 

7. This refers to Border Roads Development Board. See SWJN/SS/59/items 204 and 205. 
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I shall be glad to have a note from Dr Astaldi about these modem methods 
of building roads in mountainous areas. If necessary later, we can ask some 
experts to come here. 

I have received Scarpa’s 8 book. Not knowing Italian, I shall not endeavour 
to read it. But I am writing a brief note to him thanking him for the book. 

I am writing this letter from Assam where I have come to see some of our 
military establishments as well as to visit a transit camp of the Tibetan refugees 
in India. g I shall be returning to Delhi soon where a heavy task awaits me. That 
is the meeting with Premier Chou En-lai. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. At Palam Airport : Welcoming Chou En-lai 10 

Your Excellency Mr. Prime Minister , 11 

In welcoming you today as our honoured guest, I am reminded of your previous 
visits to India. You came here first nearly six years ago after the Geneva 
Conference on Indo-China . 12 Later, Your Excellency came about three years 
ago 13 as the representative of a great people conveying your greetings and good 
wishes to our people, which we reciprocated in full measure. It had been our 
firm policy previously, and it was so then and later, to have a bond of friendship 
between our two great countries without in any way interfering with each 
other’s internal affairs. That was confirmed at Bandung and by the Five 
Principles. We felt that that friendship was necessary not only for our two 
countries, but for peace in Asia and the world. 

8. Probably Gino Scarpa, L’Asia e il Mondo Occidentale (Rome: Universale di Roma, 
1959). 

9. See items 66-7 1 and 93-99. 

10. Speech, Palam airport. New Delhi, 19 April 1960. 

Nehru read out his speech in Hindi, according to press reports (see The Hindu , 20 
April 1960). The Hindi version is not available; but an English draft is. The English 
language press seems to have used the English draft since many passages are identical. 
Nehru’s speech was translated into the Chinese by V.V. Paranjype, an official of the 
External Affairs Ministry. 

11. Chou En-lai. 

12. From 25 to 28 June 1954. See SWJN/SS/26/pp. 366-414. 

13. From November 1956 to January 1957. See SWJN/SS/35/pp. 522-524 and SWJN/SS/36/ 
pp. 580-638. 
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At Palam Airport: Welcoming Chou En-lai, 19 April 1960 


2. Unfortunately other events have taken place since then which have 
put a great strain on this bond of friendship and which have given a shock to all 
our people. Thus our relations have been imperilled in the present and for the 
future, and the very basis on which they stood has been shaken. 

3. It is our belief that peace is essential for the world, and necessarily for 
our two countries in their relations with each other. But that peace has to be 
based on good faith and understanding and in a strict adherence to those principles 
we had once proclaimed. It has to be not only an external peace, but also a 
peace of the mind. 

4. We are thus faced with grave problems which disturb the minds of 
millions of people. It is a hard task to go back and recover that feeling of good 
faith and friendship, and yet the future depends upon this. I earnestly trust that 
our efforts will be directed towards undoing much that has happened and thus 
recovering that climate of peace and friendship on which our relations ultimately 
depend. 

5. I welcome Your Excellency again and trust that our labours will help in 
this great task. 
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6. Chou En-lai’s Speech at Palam Airport 14 

April 19, 1960 

Your Excellency Respected and Dear Prime Minister Nehru, 

Dear Indian Friends, 

I am glad to come once again to the capital of our great neighbour, the Republic 
of India. I am sincerely grateful for the invitation extended by Prime Minister 
Nehru and for the welcome accorded to me by you, my Indian friends. On 
behalf of the Chinese Government and people, I would like to extend cordial 
greetings to the Indian Government and the great Indian people. 


[Waving to Empty Streets] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 



Are you sure you gave sufficient publicity to the arrival of 
our guest to the city today? 

From The Times of India, 15 April 1960, p.l) 

14. English rendering of the speech, Palam airport, Delhi. 

Name of the translator not recorded; probably an official Government version. 
Chou En-lai read out the prepared statement (see The Hindu, 20 April 1960) in 
Chinese, which was translated into Hindi by an employee of the Chinese Embassy (see 
Hindustan, the Hindi daily, 20 April 1960). 
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Both our countries, China and India, are now engaged in large-scale and 
long-term economic construction. Both of us need peace. Both of us need 
friends. Peace and friendship are the fundamental interests of the peoples of 
our two countries. We have jointly initiated the Five Principles of peaceful co- 
existence. There is no reason why any question between us cannot be settled 
reasonably through friendly consultations in accordance with these principles. 
The Chinese Government, has always advocated the holding of talks between 
the Prime Ministers of the two countries to seek avenues to a reasonable 
settlement of the boundary question and other questions. This time I have 
come with the sincere desire to settle questions. I earnestly hope that, through 
our joint efforts, our meeting will be able to yield positive and useful results. 

The friendship between the peoples of China and India is ever-lasting. Our 
two peoples have been friendly to each other over thousands of years in the 
past. We shall remain friendly to each other for thousands and tens of thousands 
of years to come. History will continue to bear out that the great solidarity of 
the one thousand million people of our two countries cannot be shaken by any 
force on earth. 

Long live China-India friendship! 


Nobody is Fooling Anybody 



(From The Times of India, 19 April 1960, p.7) 
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7. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Citizenship for Indians 15 

*tr## ^ ## ^mRcfKTr 

fnHhidl : 16 qqr STOFF# t q? 3cTFT eft cfTT ^ % : 
fa) #*TT # #^T 3T7T 3fc^ eft tTZTOTf # fog# *tr## # 

#^T # ^rnftcfKTr STCR eft : #7 

fa) ^ TOT # qZTOTf % #7 if *4T7## # TOT <£#^77 eft eftf 

f#EF# fM t? 

STcim# cFJT t#§rav<FPf *T# (# ^ell^WM %?>) : fa) 7fft cPF WT HT^FTT eft 

w I, fa# # Tif^p eft #r # q p i ffad i gff # 1 1 

^ fa) TReJTT eft #7 3 TF% 7# fa# # TlftpF % fa eTdfa' eft ^7 ^ 
fif# 1 1 fet^TeT #T # TT## 7 l J lReft % egS cfcRHI'fa #7 ST^fau# <ft f^Tefifaf 
#|l 

[Translation begins: 

Chinese Citizenship for Indians 

Shrimati Minimata: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to inform: 

(a) After the incidents of violation of Indian borders by the Chinese, how 
many Indians have been granted Chinese citizenship; and 

(b) Has the Government received any complaint of ill-treatment of Indians 
in China after these incidents? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) As per the Indian Government’s information, no Indian citizen has been 
granted Chinese citizenship. 

(c) The Government has not received any information about the “ill- 
treatment” of any of our citizens. Indian citizens in Tibet area have complained 
of some difficulties and inconveniences. 

Translation ends] 

15 . Written answers to questions, 20 April I 960 . Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series Vol 
XLIII.cols 12713 - 12714 . 

16 . Agam Dass Guru Minimata, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Baloda Bazar, Madhya 
Pradesh. 
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8. At Rashtrapati Bhavan: Banquet Speech 17 

FFIH^H TOR# #, HHHR -3TlT #TTt, 

-3TFT FF RF fn vl 4h ^ RIMH# # RT OTTFT RTF, FF RTRT 'STTFT RF, RF 

^TfFFFF WT ^ R# ^feRi Ft f# FT RF i^iF # RF 1 1 q^t 
FtF^FF ^iRid T|f Ft #7 FTRT f^RTT FT % viFRi RF WMId Rt I ^ftTFFft 

# f?R FF f#5F FFTF # FF F|F 7g# # RF ?ft % FF # Ft RR TTf^jR 
#, RF eftT FF ftRTT F#F FTRT FR #T FRTT FR, FTT RF# 3 ## #> 

3*T% FfcfFRT ^f F§F ft# ^ FT I FF FHtHcl ?t f# FF ##t #T FFRl Ttr irf^R 
# 3TFF % feHT RT# #R | sfR FTTftR FF FFTTt ## #T# # RF sj#RR FF# 
#T FFF Fit Ft F# sft I 

RTF RF FF Rltfci ^ # Fp5 FTR-FT FF FR % FF R# FT RTT cgT5 RFRFTRt 
#RF RFF FT# R FF# #F F F# 1 1 FF FF# f#t RF ^TTR #t FTR t #7 
FFSTR ! <j#R # f^R 'Ft, FFft f#T 7RRFT F#ft FF FT|F ft# #, FT|F FT# % 
FR FRF tt F f# FF #ftr ^ftT 3TFF FF TT# oftT F# # c#R fR^RK F# R|ft 
FF ftRT # RF RFTFT F# RF#FftF t #T FF FTTRt FRFR F % F RJRFFT R 
FR 3# 3 fe rdyl #T ■3T^R 1 1 FF% TIT# Rfft FF ft#T F# f#R 

#R> ftlFRl 3# FTFTf RF% I ; 3RFT ^t fRRT f%R qRlf% ^ fFFTT 

4t I FF%, FMT% FF d U F '3tft FFTTt ?lfRT =FF %, f^FT ^ cFt%?T ^5t 3R^ 
^T % FT ft^RTR % ^?T FF 3TRf^RT RT FR ■3R^t FTF% T# ^5 Fifr FRFTT 
^ FR# F \J-fW f^IRT t FF FT FTT^ Rt FF%§T =F^ FFtt ’ItcR ^ #T FRTf I 
FF RF ■3FFtR FTF I FR F^T 3RRR F?t % ^t FRRR Ft f^RT^ FFft FF fcTFTff 
Rt RFFT TRt >3ftT FFR TfRt R RRT F^-F^ 7f?rt I ^t FFTff §7ffcFR TftFT I, 
FTFF t, f^RT^ RF ?RR %FTTR FFTF f Ft fli FFRf FTF % FFT^ RR f OttT 
Ft % RF f^FFft ?F F^RTt FTTT F FFft Rt TFT Rt 3?tT FFft FRTTF FT FfT 3RR 
FTFF I 

FR RTRFFt ^t, RF dl .^-h FT FFR FRT FTT FFF 3Rt 1 1 FT §3F % 

RTF % RF FT# F - fF' F^F RF#tF FfR#, FFR FRT #t, F^F ^5 F# |f , # 
F r'lrfl # FFJT FT -sftr 3RT FF# FRt Ft 0TF5T t, F^F RFT RTT # f# F RFT 
FTFT # FFF FT I FFT^TF, fFR Ft fF •3TF# ^ #%?T RT# F f# FF RF TT# 3TR 


17. Speech at the State banquet in honour of Chou En-lai, 20 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
Nehru first spoke briefly in Hindi and then in English. The English part of the 
speech is also available on the MEA website http://mealib.nic.in/725887000, accessed on 
18 September 2014. 
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msm n tan f#a# Fm tfjt# zft ftt # i ^ttt tttttt # # wm 

I f^RT^r F7 *]FF # ?^xT #, FT f# f## ^ # #f FFFFT T #|% 3ft? tift 
F 1 # ttf# *# wf i, # 3m # # # # ?t?zf# Ft i F#t 3ft? 3 ft? 

g?#t # fft CHI % 3ft? 3 ft? ^p#t % tjcp §iiTd w jT=t vjoni, 3ftft # tr# <yi 3 ft? 

3m f%# ?j??r % ft# % #mr cfr f g?#r # f#?, ?r # 

f#[ 3F55I #31 I 

W‘ m^F ## t? f 1 ? ft#r I # ?fdFT?T fr m fr? armr zf m^wd 
ff # ^|rr d% g^F T3T# m 3 d# ##r t#t zjft dF#d, tot, ttf§# F^m zt??t 

# 1 1 zjf mr 3iHim 3ft? *tf mcffcr h[ZF tt?f % f#? m? f#TTF frt tft 1 3ftr 
T##m mrff 3n#*i# z# mf# # M t zFtf^T# 3 m, zr#fo # ##t 
I, # RFft I f# ^rf^nszr f 3# 3m #ft 3ft? zmft ?t?zf# # i 

wm# #, ff 3nwr Fd#m form ^ifft f*t ^ #? ?t zFtf?RT zf# 

f# F 1 # ZFFT % FT Z§T$ cFlH<Jl41 zjft cFT9F mII^ 3ft? 3TTT 3FTZPT # 3ft? 3# # TTTZT 

ft g^F zft 3fr? 3rm zffr # i nm <pi % zip pi §3 tt zfft m f# 3mr 

#?T # ## t, 3TTTTT OT? f##f FT RF cfft #d 3ft? tFdF # #T f## # FTC T 

# i fr to |f# 3 tn# # zt# ^t#9t I, zi# ftrt 1 3m 3ftr f 1 # ttf#^ # 

f#T #T FF ## #t ^ FFT ZFmiR # % # F#^ cTl'^cFfd 1M # 

■z# ^ FTT# 73TI# T# 3ft? cfm Fd#t %Fdft #t d<H) F3# I F?T did #t 
TTF# T^im ft for? % 3TFfZ# 3^MH# # 3Tt? 3TR# TTTST # #3 ST# ^ zmFT TdHId 
ZFTdT 1 3ft? 3TI§F ZFTdT | f# F 1 !# ZFtf§T?f ZFIddld #Tt I 3R ff 3#f# ^5 TT#-? 
F TR^f 3## ff # #t%§T ZF#TT # ^5 ff% %T# #t I 

[Translation begins: 

Your Excellency Mr Prime Minister, Excellencies and friends. 

We have gathered here today to honour the Prime Minister of China — not only 
in his individual capacity but also as a representative of a great country. We 
have had the privilege of welcoming him here earlier also. It was a matter of 
great satisfaction for us that two great countries of Asia, China and India, 
came close and have grown closer over the years, in recent years just as in the 
old historical times. We understood that this friendship and cooperation is crucial 
for peace in Asia, and thus this friendship became the corner-stone of our 
policy. 

As we meet now, a shadow has fallen on these, and some disagreements 
have arisen between us on important issues. This is unfortunate for us and for 
the world also. For us especially, because we have been moulded for long into 
thinking of peace and adopting peaceful ways. Even the thought of war is 
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extremely painful, and not only we but modem civilised nations also consider it 
unbecoming and improper. We have not only opposed war but also the cold 
war because that also stems from hatred and violence. Though we are not 
powerful, we have tried in our own way to place the example of two great men 
of India — Gautama Buddha and Gandhi — before us and follow the path shown 
by them. It is strange and a matter of sorrow for us that such incidents occur 
which are contrary to this thinking of ours, our people face new dangers arising 
at our peaceful frontiers where our Great Himalayan range, loved and revered 
by our people, have protected us for thousands of years. 

You Mr Prime Minister, have come here at a crucial time. Some of the 
recent happenings have pained us, our people. Much has happened, which 
should not have happened; and if these can be undone it would be good. Much 
has been said which it would have been better if it had not been said. Still we 
have to make every possible effort to find a right and peaceful way of solving 
these problems. Such a way can only be the one where respect and dignity of 
each country is maintained and no setback is caused to anyone. And the larger 
issues of world peace should also get a shot in the arm. We have raised, both 
our countries and other countries have raised the banner of peace placed before 
others. If in any way, it slips from our hands, it will neither be good for our 
countries nor for the world. 

We meet here at a delicate moment in the history of the world and in our 
mutual relations. Two great countries not only in size but their cultures and 
civilisations — thousands of years old — the world and civilisation stand witness 
to this moment, and with them, the hopes of crores of people are tied with 
these efforts for a peaceful and progressive future. 

Mr Prime Minister, I want to assure you that we shall do our best to make 
efforts which would lead to solutions and maintenance of peace with dignity 
and self-respect of each country. Long ago Gautama Buddha said that in real 
victory everyone wins and nobody is defeated. I feel that you also wish for 
peace and our cooperation, and that our efforts should not only stop the 
deterioration in our relations but we take a step for their improvement. With 
this objective, Mr Prime Minister, I welcome you and your colleagues, and I 
hope that our efforts will be successful. 

Now, some people may not have understood what I have said, so I will try 
to repeat it in English. 

Translation ends] 
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[Nehru continues in English] 

Mr Prime Minister, Excellencies and friends. 

We are meeting here today to do honour to the Prime Minister of China who is 
our respected guest not only in his individual capacity but also as the 
representative of a great nation. We have had the privilege and pleasure of 
welcoming him on several occasions, previously in our country. It was a matter 
of deep satisfaction to us that the two great countries of Asia, — India and 
China — which are forging bonds of friendship in the present age even as though 
they have lived in friendship through ages past. This friendship and cooperation 
appeared to us, to be a guarantee of peace in Asia. Thus this friendship of this 
great neighbour of ours became one of the comer stone of India’s policy. 

We meet today, however, under different circumstances when serious 
disagreements have unfortunately arisen between us. That is a misfortune for 
both of us and I think for the world. It is a double misfortune for us in India, 
because we have been conditioned for long years past to believe in peace and in 
peaceful methods and to consider war as a thing of horror unbecoming to 
civilised nations. We have opposed not only war but also what is called the cold 
war because this represented the approach of hatred and violence. We have 
endeavoured to follow in our very limited and very imperfect way, the teaching 
of the two great sons of India — the Buddha and Gandhi. 

It is strange and a matter for great sorrow for us, that events should have 
so shaped themselves as to challenge that very basis of our thinking, and caused 
our people to apprehend danger on our peaceful frontiers among our Himalayan 
mountains which we have loved for thousands of years and which have stood 
as sentinels, guarding and inspiring our people. 

You, Sir, have come here at this critical moment and we welcome your 
visit. Much has happened which has pained our people, much has been done 
which we think should be undone, much has been said, which had better been 
left unsaid. We have to try to the best of our ability to find a right and peaceful 
solution to the problems that have arisen. That solution must be in consonance 
with the dignity and self-respect of each country as well as in keeping with the 
larger causes of peace of Asia and the world. 

We have raised the banner of peace before other countries. You and I and 
we cannot afford, and the world can ill-afford, for us to let this slip from our 
hands. 

We meet here at a difficult and crucial moment in the world’s history and 
in our own relations. Thousands of years of two great and ancient civilisations 
stand as witness to our meeting and the hopes of hundreds of millions for a 
happier future are tied up in our endeavours. Let us pray for our success so 
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[Panchshila Induces a Tantrum] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



— and His excellency says we must live 
by the principles of Panchshila — 

(From The Times of India, 23 April 1960, p.l) 


that we may be true to this past of ours, as well as, the future that beckons to 
us. For our part I can assure you Sir, Prime Minister, that we shall endeavour 
to do our utmost so that our efforts may lead to success and to the maintenance 
of peace with dignity and self respect to both of our great nations. As the 
Buddha said “the real victory is the victory of all which involves no defeat.” 

I feel you have the same urge for peace and cooperation and that with our 
joint endeavours we shall not only halt the unhappy process of deterioration in 
our countries’ relations, but also take a step towards their betterment. 
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With this high aim and view. 1 welcome you again. Mr Prime Minister and 
your colleagues, and request that we drink to your good health and to the 
success of our quest for peace. [Applause] 

9. Nehru-Chou Talks I 18 

I 

(April 20-11 a.m. to 1 p.m.) 

Premier Chou En-lai accompanied by Marshal Chen Yi. Vice Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and some of the more important members of the 
party called on Prime Minister at 11 A.M. on 20th April, 1960. After about 15 
minutes, the two Prime Ministers retired to another room and commenced 
their talks. 

At the outset, it was decided that the two Prime Ministers initially would 
have talks between the two of them only, in the afternoons starting at 3-30 and 
mornings at 10 a.m. Premier Chou agreed with the Prime Minister that the 
talks should be conducted in a manner of free exchange of views rather than 
having a conference. Premier Chou enquired as to what should be the form 
and procedure for the talks. He said that, apart from the talks of the two Prime 
Ministers, there could perhaps also be talks between Premier Chou and some 
of the Ministers of the Indian Government. Another way of having talks might 
also be to include some of the colleagues on both sides. 

It was agreed that initially the two Prime Ministers will talk only between 
themselves but that, later on, the advisers on both sides, not exceeding a total 
number of 6, should also participate. 19 Prime Minister suggested that Premier 
Chou might meet the Minister for Home Affairs 20 as well as the Minister of 
Defence. 21 Premier Chou had said that he would like to call on the Home Minister. 
At the end of the morning talk. Premier Chou said that he would like to meet 

1 8. Government of India, Ministry of External Afairs, "Record of talks between Nehru and 
Chou En-lai, 20 April to 25 April I960,” Sino-Indian Border Dispute, Volume Five; 
Premier Chou En-lai’s Visit to India, April 1960, pp. 1-40. "Prime Minister” refers to 
Nehru. 

Variations in spelling have been retained. See Glossary of Chinese Names. 

19. Nehru’s marginal noting in the draft copy in the P. N. Haksar Papers: “Mention especially 
Marshal Chen Yi on the Chinese side and Sardar Swaran Singh on our side.” 

20. G.B. Pant. 

21. V.K. Krishna Menon. 
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the Defence Minister before coming to Prime Minister’s residence for further 
talks in the afternoon. It was, therefore, decided that the Defence Minister 
would call on the Chinese Prime Minister at 3 PM. at Rashtrapati Bhavan 22 and 
then Premier Chou would come to Prime Minister’s residence at 4-30 P.M. for 
further talks. 

Premier Chou at the outset said that the Chinese Government had already 
stated their views in full through the large number of communications which 
they had sent to the Government of India. Each side had also studied the 
arguments of the other side and he did not want to repeat what he had already 
said in so much of the correspondence. 

Prime Minister : The first thing I would like to place before Premier Chou is 
that all these developments in regard to our frontier area have been of recent 
origin. As we all know, this border has been peaceful, except for a few minor 
incidents, for a long time. Why have all these difficulties arisen? We, on our 
side, have done nothing especially to create them. Therefore, these difficulties 
have been created because of something happening on the other side and this 
has caused a great deal of perturbation and distress in India. I would not like to 
say anything at this stage about the merits of the dispute. We have no doubt 
about our own frontiers which have been clearly defined on our maps and have 
been repeatedly described in Parliament and elsewhere and in communications 
to the Chinese Government. Therefore, as far as we are concerned, there has 
been no problem about that, apart from a few minor questions. On the last 
occasion, when you were here, I mentioned to you that there are no major 
problems before us but only a few minor ones and which could be discussed 


22. No record is available of V. K. Krishna Menon’s two-hour meeting with Chou En-lai on 
20 April at Rashtrapati Bhavan, but it was reported in the press on 21 April. Krishna 
Menon then hosted a private dinner at his residence for Chou En-lai and his two senior 
colleagues on 22 April, according to a report in The Hindu on 23 April. The JN Collection 
also contains a sheet of paper, unsigned and undated, marked “Notice of Adjournment 
Motion for today in Lok Sabha by Shri Hem Barua, M.P.” This document quoted Peking 
Radio to claim that Krishna Menon had a meeting with Chou En-lai, Chen Yi, and the Vice 
Premier Chang Han-Fu at the Chinese Embassy from 10.30 p.m. on 23 April to 12.30 
a.m. on 24 April. However, there is no record of such an adjournment motion having been 
admitted, nor are there comments on it by Nehru or anybody else. It is possible that 
Peking Radio represented or misrepresented the dinner meeting of 22 April at Krishna 
Menon’s residence as a meeting at the Chinese Embassy on 23 April. 

See also items 23 and 25. At the CPP meeting on 28 April, Nehru refers to comments 
on Krishna Menon; see item 51. 
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and settled by mutual consultations. That was our belief. Therefore, we were 
greatly surprised to find that steps had been taken on the Chinese side which, 
according to us, clearly infringed our frontiers. What distressed us most was 
that, if the Chinese Government did not agree with us, they should have told us 
so. But, for nine years, nothing was said, despite our stating our views to them 
in clear terms. These developments, therefore, came as a great shock. We 
further feel that they are opposed to the spirit of mutual accommodation and 
discussion between friendly countries. I may only state that, right from the 
beginning of our independence, friendship with China has been the corner- 
stone of our foreign policy. We thought it right not only historically but also in 
the present context of the Asian situation. We pursued that policy in the U.N. 
and elsewhere and, throughout this period, we felt that it was of the greatest 
importance to Asia and the world that our two great countries should cooperate. 
We also felt that, although internal policies may differ, this need not come in 
the way of broader cooperation. It did not seem to us that there were any 
major matters of conflict or dispute between us. Then came the Agreement of 
1954 :> and Bandung and all that which helped the growth of our relations and 
served to remove the idea that there was any basic conflict between us. But 
then, in the last year or two, the frontier question loomed up. When the Chinese 
maps came to our notice, we brought it to the notice of the Chinese Government 
many times. The answer we received was that these maps were old and had to 
be revised and that the Chinese Government did not attach very great importance 
to them. 24 Although these maps were old and the Chinese Government 
themselves had said that they were incorrect and required to be revised, it 
seemed odd to us that they should continue to be produced. I believe it was in 
September last that, for the first time, it was stated on behalf of the Chinese 
Government that the area covered by these maps was Chinese territory and 
claims were laid to it. 25 Even after many years of our drawing attention to these 
maps, nothing was said and, in fact, we were led to believe that the maps were 
incorrect. Our maps, on the other hand, were correct and precise, giving the 
longitude and latitude. Therefore, it came as a great surprise and distress to us 
that some six months or eight months ago China should lay claims to these 
areas. We just could not understand it and this produced a feeling of great 


23. Agreement between India and China on Trade and Intercourse between India and the 
Tibet Region of China, 1954. 

24. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 17, 19-20, 81-82. See also, for border question, SWJN/SS/33/pp. 
475-477 and SWJN/SS/36/pp. 598-601 & 614-615. 

25. See SWJN/SS/52/ Appendix 5. 
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shock, as happens when firm beliefs are upset suddenly. I do not wish to go 
into the merits of the dispute now, but there is a powerful feeling in India 
regarding the Himalayan mountains. These are tied up with ancient culture and 
history and, whatever happened, these mountains have always been looked 
upon as the frontiers of India. All this produced a very powerful reaction and 
we could not understand why all this should have happened when the frontier 
was a peaceful one and there was no trouble and we did nothing on our part to 
create any trouble. There was not even military personnel. We have only 
policemen to check the people coming in and going out. This represented our 
outlook on the frontier. I do not wish to refer to the events in Tibet now, but I 
may refer to them later if you wish me to do so. 

The Chinese Government have stated that the entire frontier is undefined 
and not delimited. We do not agree with this proposition. It is true that the 
boundary is not marked on the ground; but if delimitation can take place by 
definition of high mountain areas and watershed and if it is a normally accepted 
principle of demarcation, then it is precisely defined in the past. There may be 
some dispute regarding some minor areas about a village or two, or a mile or 
two; but, as far as we are concerned, our border has been precisely defined 
after repeated surveys and so clearly defined except for a few minor places 
and it is delimited by the high watershed which is normally accepted as a 
principle for delimitation of boundary and which is as clear as physical markings. 
Moreover, physical markings in such mountainous area also are difficult. I 
wish to stress the point that the boundary is delimited, not only by history and 
tradition, but also by records of surveys and other uses on the basic fact of the 
watershed. This frontier has been considered to be a firm one and there were 
never any doubts in our minds about it. It is true that there are different periods 
in history and in the hundreds of years changes occurred and no period can be 
called a firm period, but even then, historically our view has been supported. 
Normally, we cannot go back to hundreds of years except for getting historical 
background. In the changing situation, one must accept things as they are; 
otherwise, there is no stability. Therefore, we feel that the question of 
demarcation of the entire frontier does not arise. It has been surveyed and 
precisely defined and described in numerous accounts. I remember that, as a 
young man, I used to go to the mountains. Forty-four years ago, I went to 
Ladakh, not on a political mission but for mountain trekking. I was interested 
in knowing about Ladakh and I studied, out of interest, books, charts, etc., 
regarding that area. This is only to show how firm this idea has been through 
this long period. 

For China, these areas are distant areas in a vast country. In India, although 
big, they are near, almost in some way the heart of the country, and, therefore. 
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apart from other questions, the effect on India has been very great. 

To us, one of the distressing features of recent events has been the shock 
it has given to our basic policy of friendship and cooperation between our two 
countries, which has been the corner-stone of our policy, and its consequences 
in Asia and outside. Those countries or people who opposed this policy naturally 
wanted to take advantage of our conflict for their benefit. That seemed a bad 
thing for the present, but is even more so for the future. 

What I have mentioned are not specific matters but broad aspects as they 
strike us and my distress is that anything should come in the way of our long 
established and growing friendship which we consider of high importance to 
us and the world. There is no real basic conflict of interest between our two 
countries. Both countries have vast resources which require to be developed 
and, therefore, possibility of such a conflict is painful and it is exploited by 
countries who wish us apart. 

Premier Chou : You mentioned about Tibet. If there is anything you would 
like to say about it, I would very much like to hear it. I would think it over 
and then speak about it in the afternoon. 

Prime Minister : So far as our frontiers are concerned, apart from some local 
areas, there has been no dispute in Tibet. I do not know what exactly Premier 
Chou has in mind. Is he referring to the internal developments? 

Premier Chou: Of course both aspects are related — 

(i) internal developments in Tibet, and 

(ii) border question arising out of Tibet. 

Whatever you have to say in the matter will be useful for clarifying my 
understanding. 

Prime Minister: As far as border question with Tibet is concerned, there is no 
trouble excepting the last year or so. There were three or four minor areas 
where there was a dispute and we referred to them when we met some three 
years ago. Otherwise, we have no political or frontier question with Tibet. In 
olden days, when the British were here, that is to say, about fifty or seventy 
years ago, the British policy was governed considerably by fears of Czarist 
Empire and they were not concerned so much with China, but they thought 
that the Czar would come down and they did not want Russia to have a dominating 
position in Tibet. They made surveys and sent expeditions and they imposed 
some conditions on Tibet. But that gradually faded out. The British had obtained 
extra-territorial rights in Tibet which we had no desire to hold on to. Therefore, 
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when the Chinese People’s Republic came to power, we gave up these rights 
since we were not interested in them. We were merely interested in Tibet, not 
as a Government, but as a people, and more culturally. A large number of 
pilgrims, both Hindus and Buddhists, go annually to the Mansarovar and the 
Kailash, which are holy places to the Indians; and trade has been continuing 
between Tibet and India for a long time in the past. It was these cultural and 
trade contacts which were discussed in the Tibet Agreement and some decisions 
were arrived at then. When Your Excellency spoke to me about Tibet some 3 Vi 
years ago, you told me that you did not consider Tibet as a province of China, 
although it was part of the Chinese State; it was an autonomous region of 
China. 26 You had no desire to interfere in its internal affairs, since the area was 
still very backward. Therefore, when the developments of last year took place, 
we in India were disturbed and pained by the accounts which we heard and 
with the refugees coming in and the Dalai Lama and others coming in and by a 
feeling that the old cultural relations with Tibet are put an end to. Because of 
the cultural contacts, it disturbed the Indian people. We had no desire to interfere 
in anything. We, of course, received the refugees and we also received the 
Dalai Lama with due courtesy, because he is highly thought of by a large 
number of people in India. But, we made it clear to them that they must not 
function in a political way and. broadly speaking, they accepted our advice. 
But, occasionally they did something which we did not approve and we told 
them so. 

Three and a half years ago, the Dalai Lama, when he came to India, 27 was 
advised by some of his followers not to go back to Tibet and you then wanted 
me to induce him to go back and I advised him strongly to go back to Tibet, 
and he did so. 28 And then we had no contact with him till he came 2 or 3 years 
later. Our interest in Tibet has nothing to do with politics or territory but is tied 
up culturally for ages in the past. Moreover, reports came here of suppression 
of cultural and religious institutions in Tibet which produced reactions in India. 
But it had nothing to do with our wish or capacity to interfere in any way in 
Tibet. In fact, we felt that it will be harmful in every way. 

The Chinese Government has said that we incited rebellion in Tibet. All I 
can say is that there is no basis for that statement. May be there were some 

26. During his visit to New Delhi, 28 November-9 December 1956. See SWJN/SS/35/ pp. 

522-524 and SWJN/SS/36/pp. 580-638, especially, pp. 594-603. For a similar statement 

by Chou En-lai at the Bandung Conference, see SWJN/SS/28/p. 135. 

27. To participate in the celebration of the 2500th anniversary of Buddha’s life, held in India 

from 26 to 30 November 1956. See SWJN/SS/35/pp. 520-522, 617-624 

28. See SWJN/SS/36/pp. 618-619. 
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refugees in Kalimpong and elsewhere who sympathised with the rebels and 
occasionally exchanged letters, but they were not allowed to function as such. 
The legal system here is such that a good deal of freedom is allowed to opposition 
parties who run down the Government and excite the people. We do not approve 
of what they do. But to say that the rebellion in Tibet was brought about by 
people in India is entirely wrong and without foundation. If Your Excellency 
has got any questions, I would answer them. 

Premier Chou: The activities of Dalai Lama and his followers have far 
exceeded the limits of political asylum. There are many objective facts to 
prove this. What is your view about this? 

Prime Minister: What particular activities are you referring to? Dalai Lama 
issued some statements. Some of his followers have gone abroad and, apart 
from that, our own people have held conferences or conventions which we did 
not approve; but we cannot stop it legally. We expressed our disapproval in 
Parliament and outside. After we had expressed our disapproval to Dalai Lama, 
he stopped making such statements; but in all these things it is difficult to draw 
a strict line, because our normal laws here allow a great deal of freedom and 
opposition parties exploit them to their advantage. Moreover, there are also 
public sympathies with them. Dalai Lama has tried to carry out our advice to 
him, although occasionally he said something or made some statements. 

Premier Chou: I am grateful to you for telling me your main ideas. You 
were quite right when you said that we have no basic conflict of interest. 
But, on the other hand, if we develop our friendship, it would be useful to 
Asia and the world. I came here with the same hope of seeking avenues 
for a reasonable settlement of the boundary question and I have come with 
the same desire which you expressed in your telegram. I would reserve 
my answers till the afternoon when I will try to explain on what principles 
our stands differ. But most important of all, I would like to remove 
misunderstanding between us, which should not have arisen. 
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10. Nehru-Chou Talks II 29 

ii 

( April 20-5 p.m. to 7 p.m. ) 

Premier Chou: This morning, I spoke only a few words about what your 
Excellency had said. I would now like to clarify several problems with a 
view to seeking avenues of settlement. 

The first question is whether the boundary is delimited or not. In this 
case, probably there is some difference of opinion in the understanding of 
the definition of the word “delimitation”, but there must have been some 
historical things which cannot be changed. Areas which are customarily 
adjoining each other, the boundary line between them may change by 
custom. This is what we call the “customary line”. But, as a modem nation, 
the boundaries have to be defined in terms of latitude and longitude; but 
this was not done and this precisely is the situation. In the past, we had 
some dispute on eastern sector and this was left to us by Imperialism. But, 
despite the dispute, since we are newly independent and friendly countries, 
we exchanged views with a view to settle the question in a friendly manner. 

I also spoke about the China-Burma border. The one common feature in 
the boundary between China and Burma and India is the presence of the 
McMahon line. We stated that we do not recognise the McMahon line but 
that we were willing to take a realistic view with Burma and India. 

Then, there is the question of maps. The Government of India wants 
us to revise our maps in accordance with the Indian maps. We cannot 
accept this. We recognise the fact that there exist differences between the 
Chinese and the Indian maps and this difference also obtains in the maps 
between China and her neighbouring countries. Maps can only be revised 
after proper survey and consultation. We said our maps were old maps 
and there were differences, but we cannot revise our maps in accordance 
with the maps of our neighbouring countries. For example, Burma, we 
have signed an agreement with Burma 30 and there will be a joint survey, as 
a result of which we will agree on the precise boundary line and revise 
both our maps (Chinese and Burmese) at the same time. This proves that 
our stand has not changed and that it has always been clear. The Government 
of India says that the eastern sector is defined by Simla Convention. 31 

29. Source: see fn 18 in this section “Chou En-lai’s Visit.”. 

30. On 28 January 1960; see SWJN/SS/57/item 1 88. 

3 1 . Between Great Britain, China and Tibet, initialled by A. H. McMahon, Ivan Chen (Chen 
I-fan) and the Lonchen Shatra, at Simla on 27 April 1914. 
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Actually, this line was fixed in the exchange of secret notes between the 
representatives of Tibet and Britain and therefore, it came as a shock to the 
Chinese people that India brought the Simla Convention in support of their 
claim. As Your Excellency has said, Britain obtained many special rights 
from Tibet in the year 1904 and that, in 1954, Government of India 
voluntarily renounced these special rights. It, therefore, shocked and 
distressed us that India should try to impose on us the provisions of the 
secret treaty of the Simla Convention which, moreover, was never accepted 
by any of the Chinese Governments. 

In spite of this, the Chinese Government repeatedly stated that we do 
not recognise the line and yet we would not cross it. Although, in our view, 
it was not delimited, we were still prepared to negotiate and we only adduced 
proof that areas south of McMahon line belonged to Tibet and that there 
was a customary line which later changed. We did not put forward any 
territorial claim. We only advocated maintenance of the status quo. There 
was only a misunderstanding on the part of India. 

As regards the western sector of the boundary, no question has ever 
been raised in the past and we never thought that there was any question 
on that side. If at all any question did exist, it was only about perhaps 10 
places in the central sector which, we thought, could be solved by 
negotiations and that the status quo can be maintained, i.e., administrative 
and military personnel of India can stay there. As regards the western 
sector, India refers to the 1842 treaty as the legal basis for their claim; but 
we found on examination that it only sought to maintain borders of both 
sides and advocated friendship and non-aggression. 32 We cannot find 
anywhere in the treaty a demarcation of the boundary. Moreover, the treaty 
was contracted only by local authorities. As far as this sector is concerned, 
new China has only inherited this area as shown by history; administrative 
relations and alignment of Chinese maps, and they did not make changes in 
these. In the early days, after the foundation of the Republic of China, we 
sent troops and supplies to Tibet from Sinkiang through Aksai Chin area. It 
was only last year that the matter was brought up by India and it was a 
new territorial claim made by India. 

Thus, although the boundaries between our countries are not delimited, 
it seems to us that we can avoid clashes and misunderstanding by 
maintaining the status quo and removing the Forces from the border, thus 
making the border one of everlasting friendship. This may not be too difficult 
a task. After stating the facts we can see that the problem is a simple one. 

32. Ladakh-Tibet Treaty of 17 September 1842. 
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We have made no claims and we have only asked for status quo and 
negotiations. We feel that India and China have a reliable basis for this, 
namely, the Panch Sheel and our long-standing friendship. We were friends 
in the past and we can be friends in the future. We can settle all disputes by 
negotiations and it seems to us that this sincere desire of ours can materialise. 
From Your Excellency’s letters and from what I know of you, we know 
that you also entertain the same desire. We have already reached an 
agreement with Burma and the entire boundary question will soon be settled. 
The same should be applicable to the Sino-Indian boundary question and 
we feel that there are no difficulties that cannot be overcome. 

Last year, we might have hurt each other and there might have been 
some misunderstanding between us. But let bye-gones be bye-gones. That 
is why we proposed a meeting of the two Prime Ministers and I accepted 
your invitation. I have come here to remove misunderstanding and find 
common ground between us on the border question. In the past 10 years, 
our relations have been friendly and this is not only in the interest of our 
two peoples but in future too it is to the advantage of the world. We both 
have the same desire and I have no doubt that we, both of us, would like to 
see the situation ease and an agreement reached. 

This is in the main what I wanted to say. 

Prime Minister : Thank you for the explanation of the Chinese Government’s 
point of view which is largely on the lines of the correspondence which we 
have exchanged. It would be possible for me to repeat and add to it again, but 
that means our interpretation of not only history but facts also differs very 
greatly. For example, whether it is the eastern sector or the western sector, 
there is a complete difference of opinion on facts. I should like to state that in 
no time of recorded history was this area (in the eastern sector) ever a part of 
China or Tibet, of course, leaving out a few minor dents. 

Your Excellency may say that these are territorial claims of India. But 
when did we make these claims? We have shown these areas in maps in precise 
latitude and longitude and this description is before China and the world for a 
considerable time and no objection was taken to these by the Chinese 
Government since 1949 and even before that period, nor was there any objection 
from the then Tibetan Government. So, it would seem extraordinary that, when 
a question is raised repeatedly and factually, no objection is taken and no challenge 
is made; but now, only since last year, we should be told of the Chinese claims 
in this regard. I do not want to go into the past history but certain parts were 
accepted and acknowledged positively or negatively as belonging to India and 
only in the last few months objection is raised in a precise form by the Chinese 
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Government. If our maps were wrong, as you hint, surely some idea could 
have been given to us when we raised the question on many questions. In the 
eastern sector, what is called McMahon line is only acceptance of the findings 
of surveys done previously and no new line was drawn. This also indeed is a 
novel claim since there was no claim for generations — in any case, certainly 
not since 1949. 

Your Excellency referred to the western sector and said that this has always 
been under Chinese authority and control. I do not know which part you are 
referring to. Does it mean that, since 1949, it is under direct Chinese control or 
that, before that, it was under direct Tibetan control? I went to Ladakh some 
44 years ago 33 because I was attracted by the mountains and 1 went for mountain 
trekking. I again went to Ladakh some five or six years ago. 34 This time, I 
went by air and saw places then which are now occupied by Chinese Forces. 
I presume, therefore, that this occupation has taken place in the last year or 
two and is of recent origin. In any event, apart from the last year, at no time in 
the previous years, the People’s Government of China or the then Tibetan 
administration raised any questions with us although our position was stated 
with precision on maps, with longitudes and latitudes, drawn after long surveys. 

In fact, boundaries of India are part of the Indian Constitution and we 
cannot change them without a change in the Constitution itself. 

My difficulty has been that, while we went on stating clearly our position 
regarding the frontiers, nothing was said with precision by China or Tibet for 
generations and naturally we thought that there was no challenge to it except in 
minor matters. 

I would further ask, when did we claim this territory? When we made the 
maps, that is an old thing. 

I may add that even Chinese maps differ so much that hardly two maps 
are the same. 

Repeating these arguments, which are already contained in the notes 
exchanged, may not be very helpful. In the morning, I had ventured to put a 
broad approach. If necessary, each part could be examined by us or by our 
colleagues, but the main thing is how this question appeared in this acute form 
during the last year without any previous intimation. 


33. In 1916; for his own account, see Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, (New Delhi, 
India; Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1980) pp. 37-39. 

34. On 25 August 1952, see letter to Chief Ministers, 26 August 1952, in SWJN/SS/19/pp. 
697-707, especially pp. 706-707. Earlier he had gone to Ladakh from 4 to 8 July 1949, 
see SWJN/SS/12/pp. 297-300 and 347-352. 
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Premier Chou: Your Excellency has asked why this question became acute 
in the last year. There are many reasons for it. I have just explained the 
situation regarding the eastern sector. We have always said that status quo 
should be maintained. We say this not only now but we have said it ever 
since we touched that sector. We did not suddenly raise this last year. This 
has always been our stand and remains our stand. You may ask why, in 
our notes to the Government of India, we mentioned so many historical 
facts. The answer is, since the Government of India put forward the 
argument of Simla Convention, we had to say why we could not accept it, 
and we could not do so without mentioning historical facts. That made the 
question acute. But that did not change the boundary. We only tried to 
relate historical facts. Your Excellency has just now said very assertively 
that it was part of India even before 1914 (Simla Convention) and that it 
was never part of China or Tibet. We have, however, adduced evidence to 
show that it was not so. We pointed out that the situation did change and 
we stand by that explanation. But we have always advocated status quo 


Agreement Before Discussion 
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because that is the most advantageous thing. We have never used our 
relations with that area before it was formed for making a legal basis for 
territorial claims. 

Indian maps have also changed several times. Chinese maps, on the 
other hand, did not change. Regarding the question of revising of maps 
raised in your letter of December, 1958, 35 our position is to seek avenues 
of settlement, as I feel it is no use arguing about details. It will merely lead 
to repetition. 

Regarding the western sector, I have pointed out that the main part of 
the area, namely, Aksai Chin, is not under the administrative jurisdiction of 
Tibet but of Sinkiang. Our jurisdiction has been exercised there not only 
since 1949 but for a long time in history. Since 1949, Chinese Government 
have not only sent administrative personnel there but troops for patrolling 
purposes. It is the main route joining Sinkiang to Ari region of Tibet and 
this has been so for a very long time. Besides, Chinese maps published in 
the past have always shown it as Chinese territory and such maps have 
appeared for a considerable period of time and yet, to our knowledge, 
there has been no objection from India. Your Excellency acknowledged in 
Parliament that this portion of the boundary was somewhat vague. 36 In 
Indian maps, different lines and different colours have been used. This 
area 37 becoming a disputed area is of recent origin and so it was quite 
unexpected for us, for it was unlike the eastern sector where we knew 
there was a dispute. 

The views of our two sides still remain the same as in the 
correspondence exchanged. However, the purpose of making this 
explanation is to show that we have made no territorial claims but that we 
want to maintain the status quo with the view to reaching a solution and 
also to take the military forces away from the border. It is no use repeating 
what has been already said in our correspondence. I have come here to 
seek a solution and not to repeat arguments. 

Prime Minister : I can assure you of my earnest desire for settlement and 
understanding. Nothing is more painful to us than carrying on this argument. 
Mere repetition, however, does not take us very far, because our respective 


35. Of 14 December 1958, see SWJN/SS/45/item 266. 

36. On 25 and 26 November 1959, see SWJN/SS/54/items 158 and 162. 

37. In the draft in the P. N. Haksar Papers, Nehru edited “area” to “area’s”; but the correction 
does not seem to have been incorporated in the final version. 
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viewpoints are so very different. Of course, it is possible to examine these 
viewpoints, but it would seem to lead to no great profit. 

Your Excellency said that we should maintain status quo; but the question 
is what is status quo? Status quo of today is different from the status quo of 
one or two years ago. To maintain today’s status quo would be very unfair, if 
it is different from a previous status quo. Therefore, we suggested another 
yard-measure, if you will remember, namely, to withdraw military forces beyond 
the lines of Indian and Chinese maps so that clashes would be avoided. I am 
glad that, for the last several months, no clashes have taken place. But to 
maintain a status quo. which is marked change from previous status quo, 
would mean accepting that change. That is the difficulty. 

Premier Chou: This is also a difficulty for us. 

When you say that status quo has changed recently. Your Excellency 
probably refers to the western sector; but we know for certain that western 
sector has always been like that. Since liberation, our troops, which went 
to Ari district of Tibet, went through Aksai Chin. Our supplies also went 
through this area and we never knew this was regarded as Indian territory 
and we also built a highway which could not have been built only in the last 
two years. To all this, no objection was raised by the Government of India. 
So, we had no doubt about this sector and we made no changes. It always 
appeared on our maps as it is now. 

As regards McMahon line, we know that Indian Forces moved up to 
the line only in the last few years, that is, after independence. But we never 
made this point for demanding pre-requisites. When we say status quo, 
we mean status quo prevailing generally after independence and this would 
also show the friendliness of our attitude. 

As regards your proposal for withdrawal of troops, as a matter of 
fact, there are no Indian troops on the east of the line shown on the Chinese 
maps. So, there would be no withdrawal for Indian Forces. 

But, if we apply the same rule to the McMahon line, it will mean that 
our Forces remain where they are while there will be trouble for India and. 
therefore, we found this suggestion impossible to accept. 

It seems to me, therefore, that status quo is fair to both. It would 
make no difference to India. A few individual points may need individual 
adjustment which can always be made. 

Therefore, we feel maintaining of status quo, as it appeared when we 
became newly independent, is the most reasonable way. 

This is only the first day of our meeting and it is not necessary to 
reach a conclusion immediately. But I am putting it forward for consideration 
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of both sides. If Your Excellency agrees to this, we would continue talking 
further about it; or otherwise, you may put forward a new alternative. 

(The talks were then adjourned till 3.30 p.m. on 21st April, 1960). 

11. Nehru to J.S. Mehta 38 

I am returning the report of my talks with Premier Chou En-lai this morning. I 
have made a few corrections. You might embody these corrections in the other 
copy. 

2. This report should be shown to Sardar Swaran Singh™ and the Home 
Minister. 


12. Radhakrishnan-Chou Talks 40 

[21 April 1960 - 9.30 a.m. to 11.15 a.m.] 

Premier Chou En-lai accompanied by Vice-Premier Marshal Chen Yi, Vice 

Foreign Minister, Chang Han-Fu, and several other members of the Chinese 

Delegation called on the Vice-President at his residence at 9.30 a.m. today 

(21.4.1960) and were with him till 11.15 a.m. 

The Vice-President, initiating the discussion, recalled his inability to accept the 
invitation of the Chinese Government to visit Peking last October. The 
invitation dated 19th October was received by him on the 24th October 
but on the 21st a serious clash between an Indian police party and Chinese 
Frontier Guards had occurred near Kongka Pass. 41 In those circumstances, 
he could not very well visit China. 

The Vice-President pointed out that India had shown every anxiety to 
continue her age-old friendship with China and to strengthen the bonds of 
understanding between the thousand million people of these two countries. 
It was in this spirit that independent India had counselled restraint to the 

38. Note to the Director, Northern Division, MEA, 20 April 1960. 

39. Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

40. Vice President’s talk with Chou En-lai, New Delhi, 21 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, 
NMML. 

41. See SWJN/SS/53/item 3. 
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U.N. when Chinese troops came to “liberate” Tibet. The same spirit was 
shown in the Panch Sheel agreement (1954). reaffirmed at Bandung (1955) 
and the very information about Chinese incursions was withheld from 
Parliament and the people (1957-58). Year after year India had been pressing 
for China’s admission into the U.N. In 1956, the Dalai Lama was persuaded 
to return to his rightful place in Lhasa. Now the people of this country are 
genuinely desirous of friendship with the Chinese people and their welfare, 
but when tragic incidents happened on our borders a wave of indignation 
swept across India which the Prime Minister had been trying to control 
and restrain. But in a democratic country like India it was not possible to 
curb the strong reactions of the people. 

The Vice-President, continuing, stated that the friendship between these 
two great countries of Asia was more important than any bits of territory. 
“We long for peace but as our Prime Minister mentioned in his Banquet 
speech, the very spirit of Buddha and Gandhi is being questioned by these 
recent unfortunate events. We are more sorry than angry at the things 
which are happening in Tibet. We are mystified at these new claims in 
view of the statements made earlier to our Prime Minister that the old 
Chinese maps would be revised and need not be made the basis of disputes.” 

Finally, the Vice-President cautioned that our Prime Minister is our 
greatest leader and the greatest friend of China. He wants the problem to 
be settled with self-respect for both the countries. The interest of this 
great friendship should not be set aside for minor problems and small 
territorial gains. 

Premier Chou En-lai, in reply, stated that with regard to the basic principle as 
indicated in the speeches made on the 19th and 20th of April, both sides 
are equally agreed that the fact that they had come all the way from China 
was a proof of their desire for friendship and their wish that these 
differences should not be exaggerated. They recognised that the people of 
India and China desired friendship between the two countries. The visit to 
the Chinese Pavillion in the World Agricultural Fair by millions of Indians 
was proof of how the people of India cherished friendly feelings towards 
China. 

But it had to be recognised that there are historical reasons for the 
present problem. These are problems left as imperialist legacies and therefore 
should be resolved by the new Governments of India and China. The 
incidents which occurred were certainly unfortunate but were entirely 
unexpected as may be seen from the fact that the Chinese Government 
had extended an invitation to the Vice-President only two days before the 
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clash in Kongka Pass. As a proof of their desire to avoid such incidents, 
the Chinese Government had stopped sending patrols along the Sino-lndian 
border. 

Vice-President: Recognising the desire for friendship on both sides, it is 
imperative that we give concrete expression to this urge for friendship. He 
stated that the problem had been created by Chinese occupation of Tibet in 
1950 and of Sinkiang in 1872. Before that there were no Chinese 
administrative, much less military, personnel in this region. In fact, Ladakh 
was definitely a part of the State of Jammu & Kashmir and when the 
British Government wanted to use the caravan routes in Aksai Chin and 
send survey parties in eastern Ladakh the Governor-General of the time 
wrote for permission to the Maharaja of Kashmir. This was proof enough 
of administrative jurisdiction of Kashmir over these areas. 

Vice-President added that it would be unfortunate if this problem could 
not be settled with our present Prime Minister as it certainly would be 
more difficult to resolve in the future. The Chinese Premier must recognise 
that there is great resentment in our country and it was only our Prime 
Minister who could restrain such leaders like Acharya Kripalani 43 and 
Jaiprakash Narayan. 43 The Vice-President further said, “we do not want 
you to go back empty handed to China. Therefore you must try and come 
to some sort of satisfactory settlement.” 

Mr. Chou En-lai: It is not a fact that China only exercised her jurisdiction in 
Tibet since 1950. Tibet and China have had relations for the last 1300 
years and in fact Tibet became a part of China 700 or 800 years ago. 
Similarly, Sinkiang has been a part of China for a long period of time. 

Vice-President stated that he was not a student of history but a student of 
philosophy and did not want to go into details. The important question was 
the fact that the two countries are neighbours and must have friendship 
between themselves. It should not matter if it is necessary to give up some 
territory here or there but the important thing is to bind the Indian people. 

Premier Chou En-lai replied that the Chinese could not give up territory here or 
there without reason or justification. With regard to the eastern sector of 

42. J.B. Kripalani, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Sitamarhi, Bihar, 

43. Jayaprakash Narayan, Sarvodaya leader and a leading member of the Praja Socialist 
Party. 
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the border he stated that neither the present nor the previous Central 
Governments of China had recognised the so-called MacMahon Line. India 
only advanced her control in this area since her Independence but even 
though China did not recognise the MacMahon Line, we have not violated 
it. We advocate the maintaining of the status quo and have not raised any 
territorial claims south of the MacMahon Line. 

The Vice-President stated, “All right, you recognise the MacMahon Line in the 
east; you should similarly recognise and settle the position on the western 
side in discussion with the Prime Minister so that this resentment is not 
allowed to grow.” 

Premier Chou En-lai interjected that there should be mutual accommodation on 
both sides. 


After this, at Vice-President’s request, the Foreign Minister Chen Yi 
joined the discussion. 

Chen Yi stated that they had great respect for the Vice-President and therefore 
they listened to him with interest. But he hoped the Vice-President and the 
Indian side would also listen to them. In the past the imperialist countries 
had bullied both India and China. China today cannot be bullied by the 
imperialists but when “our Indian friends want to bully us, then we do not 
know what to do”. There were many people, he added, like J. P. Narayan 
in China but the Chinese democracy controls them. When the Chinese 
Government wanted the Vice-President to come to China, it was not to 
find fault but with a view to settling this unfortunate problem. 

When Prime Minister Nehru invited Premier Chou to Delhi we 
considered at first reiterating their invitation to come to China or alternatively 
of fixing the meeting, as proposed earlier in Rangoon. But after consideration 
the Chinese Government felt that in the interest of friendship Premier Chou 
should come to Delhi for these discussions. This again was a proof of 
Chinese sincerity. 

The Vice-Premier then referred to the American base in Okinawa, the 
revival of Japanese and German militarism and the aggressive posture of 
the Seventh Fleet in Chinese waters. This, he hinted, was a threat and a 
danger to China and for this reason China hoped to make her relations with 
India along the Sino-Indian border quite peaceful. There was no need for 
China to hurt India and to create two fronts — one against the western 
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powers and another against India. 

The Vice-President again affirmed that if there was such a strong desire for 
friendship it should not be impossible to come to an agreed solution which, 
as the Prime Minister stated the previous evening, would spell no victory 
for either side. He underlines the use of the word “prayer” by the Prime 
Minister as significant of his earnest desire for a peaceful settlement. 

Marshal Chen Yi said that he had no doubt about Prime Minister Nehru settling 
this issue now or in the future. The Vice-President agreed with this 
wholeheartedly. Marshal Chen Yi also invited the Vice-President to visit 
China and the Vice-President said that he would come whenever it was 
convenient. 

The Vice-President in a pleasant sort of way said to the Chinese Prime Minister 
that according to the newspapers he looked grave after his talk with the 
Indian Prime Minister. The Prime Minister was aware that ours was a free 
press and at least some of the newspapers said all manner of things which 
were not authentic or accurate. To this Mr. Chou En-lai replied that they in 
China did not believe in this kind of freedom; for example if he smiled then 
the Indian papers said that it was a false smile and if he did not smile then 
they said that he was grave. Similarly, about his meeting with Mr. Krishna 
Menon the Indian press said that Mr. Menon had made some sort of a 
dramatic intervention. The fact was that the meeting with the Defence 
Minister was arranged by the Indian Government. 

Mr. Chou En-lai then said that for the past ten years the People’s Republic of 
China had been trying to build itself internally and even when the differences 
appeared last year, there was no campaign to arouse national sentiment 
against India. The Indian Ambassador in Peking had always been 
courteously treated but he could not say the same about the treatment 
meted out to the Chinese Ambassador in Delhi. The Vice-President will no 
doubt appreciate that just as India has its Jaiprakash Narayans so do we 
have ours in China. The difference is that we do not allow them to have 
free say to mislead our people. Mr. Chou En-lai said that the Vice-President 
had pointed out that China had occupied Tibet and Sinkiang. This was not 
correct. Sinkiang and Tibet had been part of China all along for many 
centuries. He also said that if China was accused of occupying Tibet and 
Sinkiang, then it would be also right for the Chinese to say that India had 
occupied Kashmir. To this the Vice-President replied that this was not 
correct at all as Kashmir had been part of India from time immemorial and 
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he gave example of the Mahabharata to the present times and emphasised 
at every point that Kashmir had been part and parcel of Indian sub-continent. 
The Vice-President said that all this could be settled in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation and friendship. The Chinese Prime Minister however 
maintained that they were not willing to accept the so-called MacMahon 
Line, nor were they agreeable to accept that the western region was ever a 
part of India in the Aksai Chin area. He however stated that China had 
never made any territorial claims south of the MacMahon line and he wanted 
to assure the Vice-President that they had no intention of doing so in the 
future. 

The Vice-President said that both the Prime Minister of India and the Prime 
Minister of China were good and great men and they should be able to 
settle this problem as it behoves great and good people. 


1 3. G.B. Pant-Chou Talks 44 

[21 April 1960 -begins 11.25 a.m.] 

MEA Version 45 MHA Version 

Conversations between Premier Chou- Brief resume of H.M’s talks with 

en-Lai and the Home Minister — 21st Premier Chou En-Lai and Marshal 

April, 1960 Chen Yi of China on 21st April, 1960. 

Top Secret 

Premier Chou En-Lai accompanied by After an exchange of usual courtesies, 

the Vice Premier Marshal Chen Yi, the H.M. said that it was unfortunate that 
Vice Foreign Minister Chang Han Fu of late problems should have arisen 

44. Record composed by MEA and MHA independently. New Delhi, 21 April 1960. P.N. 
Haksar Papers, NMML. 

The gaps between paragraphs are not due to omissions; they are due to the columns 
being composed here for ready comparison. 

45. J.P Pant, Personal Secretary to the Home Minister, had written to J.S. Mehta, Deputy 
Secretary. MEA, on 23 April 1960: “I return herewith copies of records of conversations 
between Premier Chou En-lai with the Home Minister and the Vice-President prepared 
and left here by you for H.M.’s [Home Minister’sJ perusal yesterday. As desired by 
H.M., I also enclose a fair copy of his record of conversation made by you and another 
note thereof which has been prepared here.” 
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and a few other officials called on the 
Home Minister at the latter’s residence 
at 1 1.25 a.m. on 21st April, 1960. After 
the usual courtesies, the Home 
Minister stated that it was unfortunate 
that during the last year problems had 
come up between India and China. 
Since the dawn of history the two 
countries had lived peacefully. Indeed 
India had looked to China for culture 
and refinement and felt that the people 
of India and China though different, 
belonged, as it were, to one family. 
The reports of recent occurrences had 
been received in India not in anger but 
in anguish — because while India 
realised that she may have to face 
other serious problems it was never 
anticipated that there would be a 
problem between India and China. He 
continued that India had rejoiced in 
the strength and growth of the national 
movement in China from the time 
when India herself was struggling for 
independence. A medical mission was 
sent to China to serve the nationalist 
movement in that country. 46 

India was one of the first to hail 
the Peoples Republic of China, to 
establish diplomatic relations with her 
and to urge that it was essential for 
the U.N. and for the promotion of 
understanding and friendship that the 


between India and China. There has 
been a long tradition of friendship 
between the two countries which had 
subsisted through the centuries ever 
since the dawn of history. The two 
countries had shared the same cultural 
values. The people of India and China 
had participated closely in the cultural 
mission. India had indeed come to look 
upon China as a symbol of tolerance 
and mellowed wisdom. Throughout 
the long history of the two countries, 
there had been no major disputes or 
tensions. Even when India was under 
British rule, the national leaders 
expressed their active sympathies with 
the Chinese people. A medical mission 
had been sent to China and it stayed 
there for a long time. India rejoiced in 
the strength and growth of the national 
movement in China. When the People’s 
Republic came into power, India was 
first to hail the event and was also one 
of the first countries to open 
diplomatic relations with the new 
China. Ever since, India has constantly 
endeavoured for seating China in the 
U.N.O. because we firmly believed 
that it was essential for the promotion 
of understanding and peace in the 
world. In the olden days, though 
Heads of States could not exchange 
visits, missionaries and travellers were 


46. Led by Dr Madan Atal a five-member Indian medical mission, sponsored by the Indian 
National Congress, was sent to China on 1 September 1 938. See SWJN/FS/9/pp. 225 and 
250. 
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rightful government of China should 
find its place in the councils of the 
world. In the old days the rulers and 
monarchs of India and China never 
exchanged visits but in recent times 
India had the privilege of receiving 
Premier Chou En Lai and our own 
Prime Minister had visited China. 4 The 
relations between the two countries, 
the Home Minister stated, were not just 
of sympathy but of affection for each 
other. 

“Your Excellency and our Prime 
Minister initiated the Panch Sheel and 
embodied it in the 1954 agreement. 
When we had no Panch Sheel and the 
gulf of distance between our two 
countries was great our relations were 
amicable. It was an irony of fate that 
we should have to suffer 
disappointment and regret after we had 
pledged our adherence to the Panch 
Sheel.” 

The Home Minister continuing 
stated that there were some reports 
that in some parts of China it was 
alleged that India had instigated the 
revolt in Tibet. There could always be 
such baseless feelings in some sections 
of the people but when such 
unfounded assertions are shared in 
responsible quarters it is a matter of 
some concern. There is no doubt that 
the people of India were disturbed by 
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constantly moving between India and 
China spreading the message of peace. 
In recent years, the Premier of China 
and our own Prime Minister had 
exchanged visits. Your Excellency and 
our Prime Minister enunciated the 
doctrines of the Panchsheel and 
embodied them in the 1954 agreement. 

In this context of the age-old 
friendship, the recent occurrences 
which have taken place on the Indian 
borders have been received by our 
people in India with a feeling, not of 
anger, but of anguish — anguish 
because our people could never 
imagine that events of this nature 
would occur on our borders with 
China with whom there have been 
such firm ties of friendship. 

It was indeed an irony that this 
disappointment and regret should have 
come to us after our countries had 
proclaimed the principles of 
Panchsheel. 

H.M. continuing stated that some 
quarters in China had alleged that India 
had encouraged the revolt in Tibet. 
There was no foundation for such 
allegations and it is a matter of concern 
that these unfounded assertions should 
be shared even in responsible quarters. 
There is no doubt that the people of 
India were deeply disturbed by what 
had happened in Tibet but the 
Government of India had kept itself 


47. From 18 to 30 October 1954; see SWJN/SS/27/pp. 3-93. 
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what happened in Tibet; it is true India 
granted asylum to the Dalai Lama and 
to the Tibetans, but India never 
thought that her bona ftdes would be 
questioned or the treatment meted to 
the Dalai Lama and the refugees 
misunderstood. The Home Minister 
added that if such happenings had 
occurred in any other country or China 
proper our people, because of their 
strong humanitarian feelings, would 
have been equally stirred; but this did 
not amount to instigation of the revolt. 
In any case, the Government did 
everything in its power to restrain 
rather than encourage the people. 


Some misunderstanding has also 
been caused by the conventions on 
Tibet which have been held in India. 
In fact, many conventions are held in 
the country to condemn the 
government itself. Many people in India 
considered that the attitude towards 
China has been too tender. The Home 
Minister stated, “We do not like such 
conventions but they do happen and 
in our system cannot altogether be 
stopped.” 

Apart from the main border 
problem, the Home Minister stated, 
there are many petty pin-pricks which 
help nobody and which continue to 
add to the resentment of the people in 
India. The treatment meted to Indian 
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aloof and restrained our people in 
every way. Government of India had 
given asylum to the Dalai Lama and 
to the refugee Tibetans on 
humanitarian grounds and in 
accordance with the recognised 
international custom but there could 
be no ground for questioning the bona 
Tides of Indian Government in this 
matter. The policy of the Indian 
Government had not only been correct 
but consistent with the relations of 
friendship with the Chinese 
Government. Even though the Indian 
Government had nothing to do with 
the Tibetan events, the boundary 
disputes with the Chinese Government 
have increased after the Tibetan 
occurrences. 

H.M. explained that under the 
political system in this country every 
person enjoyed complete freedom of 
association and expression of opinion. 
Thus recently some people had met 
in a convention on Tibet. In fact many 
conventions are held in the country to 
condemn the Government itself. 
Governments are not in any way 
connected with this convention. 


Apart from the main border 
problem there were also many petty 
pinpricks which helped nobody and 
only added to the resentment of the 
people. Reports are received about the 
harsh treatment meted out to the 
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nationals and representatives is one 
such example. In India, Chinese 
nationals are given all facilities open 
to our own nationals for trade and 
commerce. But, unjustified 
restrictions were placed on Indian 
nationals in the Tibetan region. Our 
Prime Minister had brought to the 
attention of His Excellency the 
Chinese Premier as far back as 1954 
that the Chinese maps showed certain 
areas within China which were in fact 
within India and the Chinese Premier 
had stated that these maps were old 
ones which the Chinese Government 
had had no time to revise and they 
should not cause concern to 
Government of India. The Chinese 
Government were aware of the areas 
which the Indian Government claimed 
to belong to them and it is surprising 
that when the Chinese Government 
started certain works in some of these 
areas they did not even inform the 
Indian Government. The fact is that 
our border is a traditional and 
customary one. “The Himalayas have 
been our sentinels and part of our 
cultural fabric and they stand as a 
divine bastion along our frontiers.” 
The correspondence exchanged 
between the two Governments 
contains to some extent the details of 
various differences. India, like China, 
only wishes to serve humanity by its 
own progress and assisting in the 
progress of others. The present 
situation has come as an impediment 
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Indian traders and Indian nationals in 
the Tibetan region. 

H.M. observed that it was hardly 
possible for him, nor perhaps 
necessary, to refer in detail to the 
grounds on which the Indian 
alignment of the boundaries was 
based. Our Prime Minister had in 1954 
mentioned to His Excellency the 
Chinese Premier that the Chinese 
maps showed large areas of Indian 
territory within the boundary of China. 
You had then stated that these maps 
were old ones and need not cause any 
concern to Government of India. The 
Chinese Government were aware of 
the Indian maps which showed the 
alignment of our traditional boundaries 
and it was, therefore, a matter of 
considerable surprise to our people 
that when the Chinese Government 
undertook certain works in areas 
which were included in our alignments 
and shown as our territory, they did 
not even inform our Government about 
them. 

The boundary between India and 
China has been well-known for 
centuries. The Himalayas have been 
our sentinels and the Indian culture 
centres round them. They stand as a 
divine bastion along our frontiers. The 
Government of India believed that the 
Chinese Government had accepted the 
MacMahon Line. The 1954 agreement 
clearly implies that there was no 
border problem between India and 
China. The tragic incidents involving 
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in the way of such progress and unless 
confidence is restored we cannot 
proceed towards our common 
objective which is to see that the 
countries of Asia develop. The Home 
Minister said, “my urge for seeking to 
restore goodwill and friendship is not 
merely in Indian interest but also that 
China herself may grow in strength 
and prosperity.” 

Coming to the subject of the 
border, the Home Minister stated that 
the Government of India had the 
impression that the Chinese 
Government had accepted the 
McMahon line; the 1954 agreement by 
implications assumed that there was 
no border problem between China and 
India. He went on to say that the tragic 
incidents involving bloodshed at the 
frontier had occurred at a time which 
led some people to think that they were 
a reaction to certain developments in 
Tibet. He explained that even if the 
borders of India had not been 
demarcated the happenings in Tibet 
would not affect them one way or the 
other. 

The Home Minister recalled that 
India had been accused of 
expansionism. India had no designs on 
anybody else’s territory. Our 
resources are hardly enough for the 
country to maintain peace inside and 
on our borders, and to raise the 
standard of our people. We never 
intrude on anybody else’s territory. In 
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bloodshed on our frontiers had 
occurred at a time which led people 
to think that they were a reaction to 
the developments in Tibet. 


It is sometimes alleged that India 
had become expansionist. This was 
totally incorrect. India had no designs 
on anybody else’s territory. All our 
resources are being harnessed for 
national re-construction, to raise the 
living standards of our people, and to 
maintain peace within the country and 
on our borders. His Excellency the 
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fact, India has helped other countries 
in their anti-imperialist struggle and in 
trying to retain and regain territories 
which properly belong to them. Then, 
he went on to say. these areas on the 
border are desolate and almost 
uninhabited. It would be very 
unprofitable for us to go there if they 
did not belong to us. But the territory 
shown in our maps is ours and any 
disturbance of that is a violation of 
our territory and cannot but have 
unfortunate consequences. Our 
people wish that the Chinese people 
should be invulnerable, strong 
economically and politically, and we 
have confidence in the strength of 
China and its government but "if we 
are now to suffer because of the 
confidence reposed then it would be 
a shock to human nature itself.’' 
Ultimately, we hope, apart from any 
small points. Your Excellency will 
appreciate and accept what we have 
submitted regarding India’s territorial 
boundaries. In any case the 
confidence which has been shaken 
will, we hope, be restored because we 
for our part continue to desire the 
friendship of China. Premier Chou En- 
lai replying stated that we have great 
interest in this thousand year old 
friendship with India and as stated by 
the Prime Minister we agree that there 
is no conflict of interest between the 
two countries. As regards incidents 
which have occurred, they were 
unexpected and unfortunate. The 
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Chinese Premier had at one time 
referred to the desolate nature of the 
border areas. To expand into such 
desolate and uninhabited areas, if they 
did not belong to us and were not 
within our territory, would hardly be 
a profitable pursuit. The territory 
shown in our maps is ours and any 
disturbance there cannot but be a 
violation of our territorial integrity. Our 
people wish the Chinese people to be 
strong economically and politically and 
I have no doubt that the Chinese 
people also wish India to be strong 
and invulnerable. We have reposed our 
confidence on the friendship of China 
and if we are now made to suffer 
because of the confidence reposed, 
then it would be a shock to human 
nature itself. India, like China, has been 
endeavouring to serve the cause of 
peace and the progress of humanity. 
The present situation cannot but be 
an impediment in the way of our 
efforts. I would only urge that 
goodwill and friendship be restored not 
merely in the interest of any one 
country but of both. 

Premier Chou En-Lai replying said 
that the friendship which had existed 
between China and India would last 
for thousands of years to come. As 
stated by Prime Minister Nehru we 
agree that there is no conflict of 
interest between the two countries. 
The border problem is not a new 
question but is a legacy of history. He 
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border problem is, however, not a new 
question, but is a legacy of history. In 
the eastern sector we reaffirm that the 
Chinese Central Governments, both 
the previous one and the present one, 
have never recognised the MacMahon 
Line. But China has stated that it 
wanted the border problem to be 
settled by negotiation and even though 
the MacMahon Line could not be 
recognised, China had not violated it. 
Last year for the first time the 
Government of India raised the 
question of the Simla Convention; but, 
in fact, this line was settled in secret 
exchanges between the local 
authorities in Tibet and the British 
Government. The Chinese 
Government and people were shocked 
that India should base its claim on this 
convention. Moreover, it is a historical 
fact that many places south of the 
McMahon Line were under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the local 
Government of Tibet. On the other 
hand, the Government of India only 
advanced its administration and 
military control to these regions after 
independence. Although, therefore, 
China has pointed out this historical 
fact, China has not crossed the 
MacMahon Line. Nevertheless China 
makes no territorial claims south of 
the MacMahon Line. 


With reference to the Himalayas, 
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referred to the agreement that was 
recently concluded between China and 
Burma and said that it showed that 
China was earnest in its desire to 
maintain friendship. He referred to the 
suggestion made by Prime Minister 
Nehru that military patrols should not 
move in forward areas and said that 
in consequence the tension had already 
eased. He thought that it was 
necessary to secure a disengagement 
of the military forces so that the 
question of boundaries could be settled 
peacefully by negotiation. 

He observed that he did not want 
to go into details of the various 
boundary disputes but since they were 
referred to he thought he should make 
the factual position clear. 

China was not a party to the Simla 
Convention and the so-called 
McMahon Line was drawn behind the 
back of the Chinese Government and 
by secret negotiations between the 
local authorities of Tibet and the 
British Government. Such secret 
negotiations would have no validity 
when they were not recognised by the 
Chinese Government. Claims made on 
the basis of this line had come as a 
shock to the Chinese people. It is a 
historical fact that many places south 
of the Line had always been under the 
administration of the local authority of 
Tibet. China has pointed out the 
historical facts about the McMahon 
Line but has not crossed it. 

Referring to the Himalayas, the 
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the Chinese Premier stated that the 
Chinese people were also sentimental 
about the Himalayas. The northern 
parts of the Himalayas belonged to 
China and, therefore, they formed a 
common border between the two 
countries. 

In the western sector. Premier 
Chou En Lai stated China had not 
exercised administrative control in the 
area for some time. Troop movements 
have been carried out and the 
Government of India have been either 
unaware or they never raised objection 
to it. 

Your Excellency has stated, as 
indeed Prime Minister Nehru had said 
in Parliament that this area is desolate 
and uninhabited; but it is of material 
and vital importance to China. The 
claim of the Government of India 
came as a surprise and as a shock to 
the Chinese Government who had 
thought that no dispute existed as far 
as the western sector is concerned. 
The present maps published by the 
Chinese Government are merely 
repetitions of earlier official maps of 
China and this is proof enough that 
these are not new claims. The only 
way in which the problem could be 
settled is that the two States get 
together and agree to conduct joint 
surveys in the same spirit in which 
China has recently concluded a 
boundary agreement with Burma. 
Once joint surveys have been 
completed and an agreed basis 
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Chinese Premier said that the Chinese 
people had also the same sentiments 
about these mountains. The northern 
parts of the Himalayas belonged to 
China and, therefore, they found a 
common border between the two 
countries. In regard to the north- 
western sector, he said that the area 
had always been a part of China and 
China had always been in 
administrative control of it and using 
it regularly. It was because of this that 
the Chinese Government had built a 
road connecting Sinkiang with Tibet. 
This area was of vital importance to 
China. The claim of Government of 
India had come as a surprise because 
there had never been any dispute in 
regard to the western sector. The fact 
that the area was shown as part of 
China in the Chinese maps proved that 
this was not a new claim. 


The only way to solve the problem 
is for the two countries to agree to 
joint surveys and demarcate the 
boundary as has been agreed to in the 
settlement between China and Burma. 
After such surveys have been made 
the maps can be revised. China cannot 
revise her maps merely on the basis 
of the maps of other countries. There 
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accepted both China and Burma would 
revise their respective maps 
accordingly. However, China cannot 
revise her maps in accordance with 
the maps of other countries. Moreover, 
there are many changes and variations 
in maps published in India. All this 
goes to prove that there are problems 
which need to be resolved by mutual 
discussion. The Chinese people have 
paid no attention to this question in 
the past but it can be settled if due 
regard continues to be paid to the 
eternal friendship between the two 
countries. The Chinese Premier 
affirmed, “We have come with true 
sincerity to settle the problem; we 
want our differences to be narrowed 
and not widened.” Premier Chou En- 
Lai continued that much had been said 
about the feelings of the Indian people 
but it is hoped that the feelings of the 
Chinese people would be equally 
appreciated and understood. China 
wishes that the people of India should 
grow strong and prosper, and seeks a 
reasonable settlement in which as the 
Prime Minister stated neither side 
suffers a loss. He was confident that 
such a solution could be found. 

The first step necessary is to ease 
the tension between the two countries. 
To a considerable extent this has 
already been done and no incidents 
have recently occurred. For their part 
China believes that the two sides 
should disengage to avoid any 
recurrence of incidents or tension. 
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are other countries also which show 
different boundaries on their maps 
with reference to China. 


The Chinese Premier hoped that 
the feelings of the people of China will 
also be appreciated. 
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On Tibet Premier Chou En Lai 
stated that he wanted to make clear 
that the views of the two sides are 
certainly different. Tibet was 
definitely a part of China. For 1300 
years Tibetans have had correlations 
with China and for the last 800 years 
it has been definitely a constituent part 
of China. The recent revolt in Tibet 
was engineered by a small minority 
of reactionaries who wanted to 
preserve the system of serfdom, a 
system which had reduced the 
population and impoverished the 
Tibetan people. The Chinese 
Government definitely supports the 
feelings of the great majority of the 
people of Tibet for freedom and 
progress and have, therefore, helped 
to suppress the rebellion. After the 
revolt the Dalai Lama came to India 
but the Chinese Government raised no 
objection to the grant of asylum since 
he was not to engage in political 
activity. But in fact, the Dalai Lama 
and his followers have been carrying 
on anti-New China activities such as 
bringing the matter up before the 
United Nations. He reiterated that 
Kalimpong was being used as a centre 
of such anti-Chinese activities. Only 
recently, to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Tibetan revolt, the Tibetan 
rebels held a meeting in the Kalimpong 
Town Hall and used the occasion to 
slander the Chinese Trade Agency. But 
even this phase of reaction will pass 
away and Tibet will soon become 
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For a correct approach to these 
problems, it was necessary to 
recognise the factual position. 
Regarding Tibet he said that the revolt 
was engineered by a small minority 
which wanted to dominate the people 
of Tibet and continue them in 
serfdom. The Chinese People’s 
Republic had liberated the people from 
serfdom. It was the endeavour of the 
Chinese Government that the Tibetan 
nation should advance along the path 
of prosperity with the Chinese people. 
He said that the reactionary forces in 
Tibet had received aid from certain 
quarters in India and in particular he 
referred to Kalimpong as being the 
base of their activities. 

India should appreciate that just 
as the Indian people are shocked if 
boundary shown on their maps is 
questioned, so the Chinese people 
would be deeply shocked if the 
boundaries which had for centuries 
belonged to China were to be given 
up. 
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prosperous and its people enjoy the 
benefits of progress. 

With regard to the difficulties of 
communications etc., the Chinese 
Premier stated that there were some 
adverse effects in the course of 
suppression of the rebel elements but 
the situation is now effectively under 
control and to their knowledge the 
main portion of the 1954 agreement 
is still in operation and is being 
observed. Having pointed this out he 
expressed the hope that the friendship 
between the two countries would not 
only be restored but would be 
strengthened in the future because he 
agreed both with the Prime Minister 
and the Vice President that this 
friendship was more important than 
anything else. 

(At this stage the time was running 
short since it was already after 1 
o’clock and the Premier and the 
Home Minister were scheduled to 
lunch at Rashtrapati Bhavan). 

The Home Minister stated that 
even though the time was short he 
would like to make one or two brief 
comments on what had been said by 
the Chinese Premier. As far as the 
McMahon Line was concerned China 
was in fact represented at the Simla 
Convention. If China had any 
differences in the settlement regarding 
the question of the border between 
India and Tibet it was not raised then 
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Replying H.M. said that since there 
was not enough time, he could not deal 
in detail with the points raised by His 
Excellency. He would only refer to the 
historical bases of the Indian 
boundaries. In Simla Convention the 
Chinese representative was present 
and had actually initialled the map 
which showed the McMahon Line. 
The dispute was only in regard to the 
boundary of Inner and Outer Tibet. 
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at the Conference or even afterward. 
In any case, long before the Simla 
Convention Tibet had entered into 
treaties independently with other 
States and China had acquiesced in 
that. Moreover, even before 1914, the 
Government of India had reached 
agreements and concluded treaties 
with the tribes who inhabited the area 
south of the McMahon Line. As far 
as the western sector is concerned 
there were many maps and a variety 
of evidence to show that India 
exercised jurisdiction upto the limits 
shown in our current maps. The 
treaty of 1842 4S recognised the 
boundary as being traditionally settled 
and lends proof to the fact that the 
border was as shown in our present- 
day maps. 

The Home Minister added that 
even if he had a longer time for 
discussion he could not accept the 
proposition regarding the McMahon 
Line or the western sector as stated 
by Premier Chou En Lai. 

He also added that India had not 
in any way meddled in the Tibetan 
affairs except to restrain the Indian 
people who had been stirred at the 
events which had taken place. The 
asylum to the Dalai Lama was a 
humanitarian duty which should not 
be misunderstood. 

As regards Kalimpong, there was 
already a great deal of correspondence 

48. See fn 32 in this section. 
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In the Western sector, similarly, the 
boundaries had been confirmed by the 
accounts of many travellers and 
explorers and survey parties during the 
19th century. He further said that it 
would be incorrect to say that the 
Indian Government had in any way 
given any encouragement to those 
who opposed the existing regime in 
Tibet, nor is Kalimpong the base of 
any adverse activities against China. 
As a matter of fact, Government had 
exercised a great deal of supervision 
to ensure against any such activity. 
Premier Chou En-Lai had said that 
Dalai Lama was indulging in political 
activities in India. H.M. replied that the 
Indian Government was not aware of 
any political activity of Dalai Lama. 
He had given a statement — and that 
was a long time ago — which might 
have been interpreted by some as 
having any political content, but there 
was nothing to show that the 
conditions under which the asylum 
was given had been broken. 

India has been a steadfast friend 
of China. Our Prime Minister has 
always been the greatest friend of the 
Chinese people. It would, therefore, 
be a matter of sorrow if these 
sentiments of friendship were ignored. 

[End of MHA version] 
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to show that Government of India had 
taken appropriate action and that there 
was no truth in the allegation that it 
was being allowed to be used as a 
centre for anti-Chinese or rebel 
activities. 

Finally the Home Minister stated 
that he hoped that the friendship 
between the two countries would 
continue unimpaired and indeed be 
strengthened so that the respective 
governments could serve their people 
to the best of their resources. The 
Prime Minister of India was always 
for friendship and the promotion of 
goodwill between countries. 

Premier Chou En Lai, before 
rising, again asserted that no central 
government in China had signed or 
ratified the Simla Convention. 
Agreements between the local 
authorities in Tibet and the British only 
became valid after ratification by the 
central government. In any case, both 
China and India were then under the 
sway of imperialism but today the two 
countries are both independent brother 
nations and must not go by actions of 
old imperialistic regimes. 

(Premier Chou En Lai took leave 
at about quarter past one after 
these discussions) 
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ill 

(April 21-4 p.m. to 6.30 p.m.) 

Prime Minister: Yesterday. Your Excellency mentioned to me various matters. 
It would go to show that there is a good deal of difference in regard to facts. 
Interpretation of these facts is another thing, but what we differ in is the fact 
itself. If we start with different facts, thinking will be different too. 

Yesterday, I said that the Chinese maps were changing. You said that it 
was not so and, on the contrary, it was the Indian maps which were changing. 
I was surprised to hear that. But I am not aware that our maps have changed. 
I have, however, seen the Chinese maps published in 1951, 1954 and 1959 and 
they all differ. But, in fact, I am not aware of changes in our maps. 

You further said that Indian maps of the eastern sector had also changed. 
I am not aware of this. Eastern sector has been under our direct administration 
and this administration was intensified since our independence. 

So far as the western sector is concerned, you referred to Aksai Chin area. 
It is a big area. I do not know to which part of it your remarks apply. We are 
quite certain that large areas of it, if not the entire portion, were not in Chinese 
occupation. Evidence on this has come from large number of people who have 
been there and from my personal experience when I visited the place. 

Apart from the northern tip of the area, where apparently the Chinese had 
gone earlier, the Chinese Forces seemed to have spread out to other parts of 
Aksai Chin only in the last year and a half. 

I was further surprised to hear from you that the western sector was 
never in dispute. You will find from our correspondence exchanged on the 
subject that we have constantly been raising this question, including the question 
of the road through Aksai Chin. But we had no reply to these representations. 
Even before the incident at Kongka Pass occurred, we expressed our protest in 
precise terms giving longitude and latitude. This was also the case in regard to 
Longju.- ’ But there was no reply to these protests. 

So, from what I can see, our facts differ so much so that a confusion 
arises. I was surprised to hear Your Excellency saying that, in the western 
sector, things have always been like this (namely, you have built roads and that 
you have sent your Forces and supplies across the area on this road to Tibet). 


49. Source: see fn 1 8 in this section “Chou En-lai’s Visit ” 
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This was an old caravan route and you probably made it into a road four or five 
years ago. The Chinese Forces have obviously spread out from the northern 
part. The Chinese Forces were not there before and. therefore, this is a 
happening which took place only in the last year and a half. May I ask as to 
what exactly is claimed? Is it that it was in the occupation of the Chinese 
Forces for the last so many years and that, before the Chinese Forces came in, 
the Tibetan Forces were there? Patently not. We must, however, distinguish 
between eastern Ladakh and certain parts of it. We have long before drawn 
attention of the Chinese Government to this aspect in our correspondence and 
we have also protested against it. So. it is incorrect to say that no dispute has 
existed about the western sector. In fact, there is a major dispute. 

Perhaps we might discuss this matter separately. 

As regards eastern sector, apart from the Simla Convention and the 
McMahon Line, this area has always been connected with East India. We had 
not sent any armies there, because we did not feel that it was necessary. We 
had only some police stationed there, but we have been administering the area 
quite fully. I, therefore, do not understand how this misunderstanding could 
have taken place. 

Throughout this period, the Indian maps have been absolutely clear 
and we have discussed them previously with reference to longitude and latitude. 
Therefore, there is no doubt left. 

Yesterday, you also mentioned about maintaining status quo as obtained at 
the time of our independence. I agree, but what is the status quo? 

I should like to have your views, Your Excellency, as to how we should 
proceed with our talks. So far, the talks have been vague and general and 
statements are made by both sides which are not regarded as being consonant 
to facts by the other side. 

Premier Chou : Your Excellency says that there is a great difference in our 
understanding of facts; but facts are facts and facts are an objective reality. 
We do not have the same understanding temporarily; but we may have to 
appoint special personnel to find out what the historical and material facts 
are. In a few days’ time, we may probably be not able to reach any 
conclusions, but eventually we can find out whose understanding of facts 
is correct. 

Just now. Your Excellency has put forward some views contrary to 
what I had said. You said so on the basis of certain facts as known to you, 
but which are contrary to the ones known to us. 

As regards the eastern sector, we knew all the time that there is a 
dispute on this sector. This dispute did not arise after the establishment of 
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the People’s Republic of China; but it was left over by history, ever since 
the Simla Convention, which was never recognised by the Chinese Central 
Government. It was also not recognised by the K.M.T. As regards the 
secret exchange of notes, the K.M.T. Government did not even know 
about it. After the People’s Republic of China was established and we 
established diplomatic relations with India, we mentioned about this to you 
in talks and in correspondence. Since both sides know that there was a 
dispute on this question, both sides were anxious for a settlement. 

As regards the western sector, there has been no dispute. We have 
always considered it to be a part of China and it has also been so according 
to delineation on the Chinese maps. Indian maps have shown many changes. 
Your Excellency mentioned that there might have been some changes upto 
1947, but actually there were changes in the maps even after 1947; (i) no 
boundary line was shown but the area was shown in colours; (ii) then the 
boundary was marked as "undefined”; (iii) in 1954, however, the same 
boundary was shown as "defined”. Therefore, this would show that, even 
after 1947, India made changes in the maps. Our maps, however, have all 
along remained the same except for some changes in small places, but 
there has been no change in the general line. According to the Administrative 
jurisdiction, the area has always been under China. Yesterday, I pointed out 
that the greater part (the northern part) has been under Sinkiang where the 
Tibetans did not go, but the southern part comes under the Ari area of 
Tibet. Ever since 18th century, our administration has reached the place. 
This morning, the Vice-President said to me that these areas came under 
our control only in 1890; but that is not true. Moreover, we have found 
records of surveys made long ago. 

So, in the western sector, ever since we had our contacts with this 
area, there has been no dispute. After 1950, we sent troops to Ari through 
this area. In Sinkiang, our local troops used to patrol the border and, in 
1956-57, we built a road through this area; but all this was allowed without 
anything happening till a year or two ago, when some Indian soldiers came 
in and we disarmed them and sent them back. Then the dispute arose. 
Particularly in the last year, when Indian Government said that the sector 
was defined by the treaty of 1842, 51 and then our attention was drawn to 
the sector and we were greatly surprised. We have said that there has been 
no dispute about this area and no question has ever been raised. Indian 
maps changed even after independence and, when you changed the line on 
the map to defined , we were not consulted. This is different from the 

51. In the Lok Sabha on 4 September 1959. See SWJN/SS/52/item 97, p. 245. 
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case of the eastern sector where we both know that dispute existed and, 
therefore, we were willing for a settlement. But, on the western sector, we 
never knew that there was any such dispute and we were surprised. 

Of course, it is in the last one or two years that a dispute has gradually 
developed from the eastern to the western sector and, even in the central 
sector, some parts are disputed. All this has come in our correspondence. 

Even in the eastern sector, after India obtained independence, Indian 
maps have made changes. Actually, long after the Simla Convention (1914), 
the Indian maps followed delineation of the Chinese maps. Long after the 
Simla Convention was held, Indian maps still continued to mark the boundary 
in this area as “undemarcated” and it was only recently that the words 
“demarcated” were added. 

On the other hand, the Chinese maps have always been in accord with 
what we had in history. 

Even after the Simla Convention, certain areas to the south of the 
McMahon Line still continued to be under the administration of the Tibetan 
local authorities. We have mentioned all this in our correspondence and 
there is no need for me to repeat it again here. 

In the last year, we have exchanged lot of correspondence on the 
subject in which we have given facts and our views. Our understanding of 
the facts is different and, therefore, views and standpoints are different. It 
is not desirable that we continue like this. We must find out some solution. 

Your Excellency asked me as to how the talks should proceed. After 
comparing the documents and maps, we realise that the facts greatly differ. 
I have, therefore, this idea in my mind and I would like to know whether it 
is workable. We should appoint a joint committee to look into the material 
we both have. It is not possible to do so in the duration of these talks. But 
the committee can take time and go through the facts on both sides. This 
may be useful for the sake of our friendship and for shortening the distance 
in our viewpoints. We should place all our material on the table. The 
Committee can even carry out investigation or surveys on the spot and 
find out what the facts are. Before agreement is reached by the Joint 
Committee, each side may maintain its stand and viewpoint. 

While the Joint Committee is functioning, both sides should maintain 
status quo as is obtained in actuality. There should be a line between the 
two areas actually controlled by the two sides. In order to ensure tranquillity 
along the border, to facilitate the work of the survey teams, and in the 
interest of friendship, we should maintain a distance between the Forces 
on either side. We have suggested the distance to be 20 kilometres, but 
Your Excellency said that you were not in favour of it on account of 
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geographical features. We may, however, fix any other distance which 
would be suitable to geographical features. Thus, we can avoid clashes 
between the armed forces of our two countries. This is also for the purpose 
of establishing a border of perpetual friendship and preventing any untoward 
incidents. 

Prime Minister: Your Excellency referred to the eastern sector and said that 
there was a dispute in this case but that no such dispute had arisen in the case 
of the western sector till recently. 

May I know what is your view on the eastern sector in the last 40 or 50 
years? 

Is it claimed that that area was under Chinese or Tibetan occupation? 

Premier Chou : Yes. Before the Simla Conference, area to the south of the 
line fixed by secret notes was under the jurisdiction of Tibet. Even after 
the Simla Conference, some parts still remained under the local Tibetan 
authorities. Even after the Independence of India, the Tibetan Government 
protested to the Government of India regarding some parts south of the 
line. This shows that there was a dispute and we both noted that there was 
a problem in this sector and we wanted to reach a settlement. 

Prime Minister : As far as I am aware, apart from minor dents, this area was 
never under the jurisdiction of Tibet or China, historically or actually, and that, 
for considerable time in the past, it has been directly under Indian administration. 
During the British days, this area was divided into so many different districts. 
But gradually the administration spread. Of course, it took time because the 
area is rather wild and uninhabited. There might have been some dispute about 
minor dents; but, apart from this, there has not been any claim made by either 
Tibet or the Chinese side regarding the areas now marked as belonging to 
China on the Chinese maps. 

Reference has been made quite often to the Simla Convention and secret 
notes. I, however, do not think that there is any secrecy about it. It is true that 
the Chinese Government did not accept the results of the Simla Convention; 
but, as a matter of fact it is initialled by the Chinese Plenipotentiary. It may not 
be binding on China, but the Chinese representative was all along in the picture 
and he certainly knew about it. All records, that we have, indicate that the 
Chinese representative was chiefly interested in the boundary between inner 
and outer Tibet. At that time, the Tibetan administration was functioning 
practically as an independent entity. They came separately. They had separate 
credentials and they had full authority to deal with matters. Apart from this, as 
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I have said above, the Chinese representative initialled the Convention and he 
certainly knew about it. It is true that the Chinese Government did not approve 
of it and, therefore, the Chinese Government may not be tied by it; but the 
Tibetan Government was functioning with full authority and was legally 
competent to do what it did. 

Actually, the Simla Convention did not fix any new boundaries, but it only 
laid down what the boundaries then were supposed to be. 

But I do not know if, after this Simla Convention, at any time the Chinese 
Government raised a protest on this issue. It is true that on minor areas there 
were petty disputes with local Tibetan border authorities and the Government 
of India then took action against it; but the main issue was never raised. 

In the mind of an Indian, our northern border is also associated with high 
Himalayan ranges. It consists of high mountain ranges and high watershed. If 
Your Excellency were to look at the map, then you would realise that, if this 
normal principle, which is generally adopted by nations in such circumstances, 
is given up, the whole country would be at the mercy of the power which 
controls the mountains and no Government can possibly accept it. 

May I point out that soon after the People’s Republic of China was founded 
and diplomatic relations were established, question arose about maps, and we 
drew the attention of the Chinese Government to maps which were not corrected 
and we presented our maps. Then we were told that the Chinese Government 
had not had time to look at these old maps, but at no time did the Chinese 
Government precisely reject our maps. If one sees the maps, it would be clear 
that it was not a question of minor border areas but a big area of about 50,000 
square miles which can be easily seen on the maps. 

This applies to both the eastern as well as the western sectors. 

The position regarding western sector is that it is clearly defined and that 
we had no objection from the Chinese Government at any time in the past 
except in the last year. 

Your Excellency says that the western sector was never in dispute. In a 
sense, we agree with the statement, because we ourselves have never thought 
of it as a disputed area and our maps in this regard were never objected to. 

As far as I remember, the first time that any argument arose on this sector 
(western) was when a few patrol men were arrested by the Chinese side in 
1958 (I do not remember the date exactly); 52 but the men had disappeared and 
we made a reference to the Chinese Government and they confirmed that these 
men were arrested and then we protested and the Chinese Government released 

52. See SWJN/SS/41/p. 674; and SWJN/SS/5 1/item 196. 
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these people. We then protested in 1958 about this area being occupied by 
Chinese authorities, and also regarding the arrest of these Indians. At the same 
time, we also protested about Aksai Chin road; but no answer was sent to us. 

Later, the broader issue arose about the western sector, but our protest still 
remains unanswered. 

During the few years preceding that, a number of patrol parties went over 
eastern Ladakh and they were not hindered. That showed that the area was still 
not under Chinese occupation. I am not referring by this to the northern tip of 
this area where the road was made, but to the south and south-eastern part of 
the road which has obviously come under Chinese occupation only in the last 
one or one and a half years. 

Your Excellency referred to our maps having changed. It is true that we 
changed our maps in 1953, but that was in regard to the extreme north of this 
area and this change was made after careful enquiries and was made in favour 
of the Chinese Government. It is true that, at that time, an area that is not now 
included in our maps was shown in colour shade and shown as belonging to 
Hunza of Kashmir State. We, however, examined this and came to the conclusion 
that it was not correct for Kashmir or Hunza to claim this area and so, on our 
own initiative, we left it out. This itself will indicate our desire not to show on 
our maps any area about which we had doubts. 

In the last year and a half, we have precisely defined our borders in terms 
of longitude and latitude. This was before the shooting incident which took 
place last year. We repeatedly asked the Chinese side to precisely name the area 
they claimed, but it was never done. 

To go back to the eastern sector, broadly speaking, at the present moment, 
our administration extends up to the boundary as shown on our maps except in 
regard to Longju. There was one place we found which should have been 
really on the other side and we voluntarily abandoned it. Kinzemane we hold as 
being on our side of the boundary. 

In regard to Longju, there could be no doubt that we were in occupation of 
the place and we thought that we were in our territory. A junior officer there 
fell ill. He was suspected of having appendicitis and we were anxious to treat 
him immediately. We wanted to air-drop supplies for him at Longju and we 
informed the Chinese Government of this and, in fact, gave the latitude and 
longitude of Longju. This would show that we told the Chinese Government 
that we were at Longju and, to avoid any mistake about the name, we also gave 
the correct longitude and latitude to enable them to locate the place. Nevertheless, 
our Forces were forced back and the place is now being occupied by the 
Chinese. 

Your Excellency has suggested the establishment of a joint committee to 
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study the material available with both sides and that further the committee 
should actually make an on-the-spot investigation, if necessary, and determine 
the boundary line. An examination of the material held by both sides to determine 
the factual position would be useful and, even if we do not agree on interpretation 
of facts, it will show the degree of agreement or disagreement and we are 
always prepared to have the material examined. 

But appointment of such a commission would raise all kinds of difficulties. 
Our border is 2500 miles long and it is a very difficult mountainous area, 
sparsely populated, and sometimes with no population at all. The real question 
would, therefore, seem to depend on two factors: 

(i) examination of material including historical records, maps, revenue 
records, etc.; and 

(ii) it would also depend on some broad principle usually followed in 
determining the boundaries between countries which have especially a 
mountainous border area; 

and that principle is the principle of high watershed. It does not mean that this 
principle is absolute and final for demarcating the boundary line, but it is one of 
the most important principles established in case of a highly mountainous and 
sparsely populated area. 

As Your Excellency knows, there is difference of viewpoints on the 
boundary question; according to you, the boundary is undefined and 
undemarcated. We agree that the boundary is undemarcated on the ground, 
but we do not agree that it is not defined in the sense that it is now known 
precisely, although there may be some doubts here and there. But to say that all 
boundary is doubtful will bring us back to the original basic difference in 
approach. 

A joint committee can hardly deal with this and it can at the most consider 
such material and try to lessen the area of disagreement. But the whole question 
is not only a geographical question but a political issue and such a committee 
would not be able to achieve much by wandering in high mountains. I would, 
therefore, suggest that we should jointly consider what the differences are 
from the material available with both sides and reduce the area ot difference. It 
will take time but the persons can do the work here and can report to us. At 
least, that will make the facts clear. They can tell us about places where we 
agree, places where we disagree and places where there is misunderstanding. 
Your Excellency’s proposals about a joint committee would, however, involve 
a long time and. secondly, it will also raise the question about status quo. What 
is meant by status quo? Would it mean that we are petrifying something that 
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we do not recognise today? Therefore, difficulties will arise. According to our 
information, a large number of roads have been built in Ladakh area. So, changes 
have taken place and they continue to take place. 

If Your Excellency thinks it worthwhile, we can have two or three persons 
on each side and examine the question in a broad way. 

Premier Chou: The time is very short and I cannot give an over-all reply 
today but I would talk about some individual matters: 

(1) You referred to the Aksai Chin incidents in 1958. Some Indian patrols 
entered Aksai Chin and they were arrested. But, we did reply to India’s 
protest note on the subject. As regards Aksai Chin road, we did not 
make a reply because we regard it as Chinese territory and, therefore, 
did not think it necessary to send a reply but, later on, when argument 
continued on the subject, we made further clarifications on the subject. 

(2) You mentioned about new roads being built in Ladakh. Do you mean 
in Aksai Chin? 

Prime Minister: I mean south of the road that has been built in Aksai Chin. 

Premier Chou: Do you mean in the disputed area of Aksai Chin? 

Prime Minister : I do not know what you mean. Perhaps more than Aksai Chin 
area is in dispute. What I meant was that these roads have been built in the area 
south of the road which has been built in Aksai Chin and is in the area which is 
shown in Chinese maps as belonging to China. It belongs to us. 

Premier Chou: I do not know about this, but I will make enquiries. As far 
as I am aware, there is only one road which goes through Aksai Chin. 

You suggested that both sides appoint some persons to look into the 
documents here. I will consult my colleagues whether the main documents 
have been brought here and are with us. As regards other questions, we 
will talk tomorrow. 

(The talks then adjourned till 10 a.m. on April 22, 1960) 
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15. R.K. Nehru-Chou Talks 53 

[21 April 1960. 10.30 p.m. - 22 April 1960, 12.45 a.m.| 

On 21.4.60. Ambassador R.K. Nehru 54 and Shrimati R.K. Nehru 55 called on 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai at Rashtrapati Bhavan at 10.30 p.m. Also present at 
the meeting were Marshal Chen Yi, Vice Premier of the State Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Mr.Chang Han-Fu, Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, one Chinese Interpreter, Chinese Recorder and myself. 56 

The meeting lasted two hours and fifteen minutes. Ambassador Nehru told 
the Prime Minister that he and his wife were grateful to Mr. Chou En-lai for 
having given them this opportunity to call on the Prime Minister and Marshal 
Chen Yi. Mr. Chou En-lai said that Marshal Chen Yi and he were happy to see 
Mr. and Mrs. R.K. Nehru and were sorry that they were not able to accept 
Chairman Mao’s invitation to go to China in October 1959. Mr. Nehru said that 
apart from other considerations, the invitation had arrived at short notice. 
Moreover, events in the Arab world would not permit him to leave his post. 
Ambassador Nehru asked Mr. Chou En-lai for his views on the situation in 
Arab world. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that Marshal Chen Yi would answer the question 
since he was the Foreign Minister. Marshal Chen Yi said that the main feature 
was the continuing dispute between President Nasser 57 and General Kassem. 5 * 
The other interesting point was that there were unresolved contradictions on 
the Arab question between the United States and the United Kingdom. United 
States was supporting Israel, whilst Britain was not willing to yield any ground 
to the Americans in Aden, Yemen, Oman etc. Marshal Chen Yi asked the 
Ambassador about the relations between the U.A.R. and the British Government. 
He wanted to know if there have been any improvements in the relations. The 
Ambassador replied that relations on the economic and financial points have 
certainly improved. Britain supports Kassem and because Britain is in control 

53. 21 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 

54. Ambassador to the UAR from 1958; Ambassador to China, 1955-58. 

55. Rajan Nehru. 

56. Noting in the margin: “Copy No I; SG/PM; ‘Recorded by Mr Natwar Singh, Under 
Secretary, who went with me. A rather sketchy record’ [signed by] R.K. Nehru 24/4/60; 
N.R. Pillai 25.4.60; J. Nehru 25/4; S. Dutt 28/4/60; [and marked to) Director, North [not 
signed], 

57. President of the UAR. 

58. Abdul Karim Kassem, the Prime Minister of Iraq. 
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in Aden, Kuwait, etc and also has relations with Israel, a complete rapprochement 
has not taken place. However, President Nasser is desirous of normalising the 
relations between Arab countries and countries both in the east and west. He is 
naturally facing some difficulties in the way of bringing about this normalisation. 
The U.A.R. has big economic problems, growing population and limited 
resources. Nevertheless, the emphasis is on internal development. Marshal Chen 
Yi agreed with this appraisal and he wanted to know if the livelihood of the 
people and the standard of living had improved or not. The Ambassador replied 
that in the last two years, particularly, there has been a considerable improvement 
in the life of the people. But there are no statistics available and it was not 
possible to give any definite information about this. 

Mr. Chou En-lai asked the Ambassador about conditions in Damascus. 
The Ambassador said that in the Syrian region of the U.A.R. economic conditions 
during the last few years were not too good due to failure of rains. Syrian 
commerce has suffered because trade with Iraq had almost come to a standstill. 
President Nasser is aware of this and he has adopted a more liberal economic 
policy in Syria than in Egypt. Prime Minister Chou En-lai asked as to how the 
merger of Syria and Egypt had worked? The Ambassador said that there was a 
certain amount of discontent in Syria but the movement against the union was 
not very strong and the union had been accepted by the vast majority of the 
people. No Arab, not even communists, were against Arab unity. Opposition 
there is, but it is only confined to President Nasser’s internal policies. All 
progressive elements in the Arab world even Mr. Baghdash , 59 want Arab unity. 
Marshal Chen Yi said that they were of the view that each Arab country could 
have its own, democratic and united front and above this should be an overall 
democratic organisation to fight oppressors and colonialists. President Nasser 
wants to be the head of the Arab world but other Arab leaders opposed this. 
Last year, China had irritated Egypt. But, now things are better. Ambassador 
Nehru said that India wanted solidarity and closer cooperation amongst Arab 
nations. After Syria, President Nasser is reluctant to accept merger with other 
Arab countries at present. He wants to consolidate the union and to promote 
solidarity and cooperation among the Arab States. 

Mr. Chou En-lai asked the Ambassador the way in which this solidarity 
would come about. Ambassador Nehru said that one way would be to have 
common or similar policies, both internal and external. Mr. Chou En-lai said 
that on the whole the experience of Syria had not been very good and to this 
the Ambassador agreed. 


59. Khalid Baghdash, Syrian Communist Party leader. 
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Mr. Chou En-lai said that they have some contact with the people in the 
Arab world and they have the feeling that the solidarity of the type wanted by 
the U.A.R. was not universally popular. President Nasser had succeeded in 
educating the people and a feeling of solidarity and unity came about specially 
when there was fear of foreign intervention. The background and history of 
these Arab countries with their local problems is coming in the way of this 
solidarity. For example, Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria were all French but they 
have different problems and the differences are to a large extent a hang-over of 
the imperialist days. The Ambassador said that not only old history but recent 
history played a part in this. Marshal Chen Yi said that the problem for these 
countries was to first solve the internal problems and then cope with the external 
ones. If internally there was disunity, then foreign interventions were bound to 
take place. Ambassador Nehru asked as to what these internal difficulties were 
in the opinion of the Marshal. Marshal Chen Yi said that owing to different 
beliefs; different nationalities, party disputes and the petroleum still in the 
imperialist hands, there was no significant land reform. In 1958, a danger was 
created by the imperialists and they wanted to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Iraq. But due to influence of India, China, Russia etc. the situation was saved. 
Now the imperialists are picking up internal problems. We have an Ambassador 
in Iraq but we have instructed him not to get involved in the internal affairs of 
Iraq. Ambassador Nehru asked the manner in which other countries were 
interfering in Iraq. Marshal Chen Yi said that they got different kinds of reports 
from the newspapers but now the situation was that there was general support 
for President Kassem. When Mr. Chou En-lai asked about the relations of Arab 
countries with Israel, the Ambassador said that the relations were, of course, 
tense, but this tension was sometimes aggravated by differences among Arab 
States which led one State to follow a more extreme line than the other. 

The Ambassador then asked Mr. Chou En-lai to give his views on the 
upsurge in Africa. Mr. Chou En-lai said: this was the epoch of anti-colonialism 
and nationalism was the main event. Ambassador said that there were certain 
peculiar facets of the upsurge taking place in Africa e.g. nationalist upsurge, 
upsurge for independence; upsurge for racial equality. There was one such 
upsurge for unity and there were also certain factors which encouraged 
separatist tendencies and Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that they were 
independent movements but the imperialists left this legacy; they planted bad 
factors; encouraged separatism and conservatism. This has been so for over 
100 years. This was also the case of nationalist movements of India and China. 
There was partition in India; imperialists left legacy in China Taiwan. We 
have a similar problem in Tibet — the serf owners and serfs. In Indonesia there 
are still national rebels. Same is the case in Malaya and Singapore. Yet in spite 
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of this Asians have become independent and nothing can stop this and these 
countries must improve their lot. 

Ambassador Nehru said that some of the small African countries do not 
seem to have the same kind of national background as the larger Asian countries 
etc. Countries like Nigeria, Togoland, etc., have a tribal background and this 
may be coming in the way of greater national cohesion. One of the dangers 
which some of these small countries seem to be facing is that external influences 
may seep in through the backdoor after independence. It is what the African 
nationalists call neo-colonialism. We in India have always felt that Asian- African 
understanding and co-operation was important and this we mentioned in our 
Joint Communique when President Nasser was here. 60 

Mr. Chou En-lai thought Ambassador was quite correct. We must help 
these nations. On the other hand these nations have to gain their own experience. 
Imperialism united these nations internally and their phase of nationalism has 
got to go through fire — the most precious experience is that which you gain 
yourself. India and China are examples of this. Through long process our 
nations have been steeled through experience and become free. In the next 40 
years of the 20th century imperialism will totally disappear although colonialists 
will try to hold out. But they are bound to fail particularly in context of world 
politics and the development of science and technology which all help 
nationalism. 

The Ambassador said that because of this India, China and other countries 
must remain friends and nothing should be done to undermine this friendship. 

To this Prime Minister Chou En-lai replied in the past year unfortunate 
events, some differences and misunderstandings had occurred between India 
and China. We must exert our joint efforts to dispel this dark cloud and it was 
now the great moment to do so. You have not been in China at this time and it 
is unfortunate that all this should have occurred when the new Ambassador 
took over. 1 We maintain that all that has happened is not what we expected. 
But it was a logical outcome of the revolt in Tibet and the coming of the Dalai 
Lama into India. 

Ambassador Nehru said that he was out of touch with the events in China 
and Tibet but since his return to India, he had become aware of the deep shock 
which the people of India had experienced. The vast majority of the people 
wanted friendship with China, but friendship was only possible if each country 
respected the vital interests and rights and the national dignity of the other. The 
shock to Indian opinion was very great and Prime Minister Nehru had expressed 

60. For Nasser’s visit, see SWJN/SS/59/items 197-199. 

61. G. Parthasarathi, in 1958. 
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it in moderate terms. Ambassador Nehru said he did not wish to go into details 
but he was expressing the general feelings of people of India. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said, in China the Chinese had received just as much a 
shock as the Indian people. But the Chinese Government and the Communist 
Party have always restrained their resentment. China and Chinese people have 
true friendship for India and our solidarity is very vital not only for ourselves 
but for the world. The revolt in Tibet was very serious and a said affair and 
Dalai Lama’s carrying out his revolt gave a great jolt to our people. Because of 
his religious belief we had respected Dalai Lama and therefore we had postponed 
the reforms in Tibet. I had mentioned this to Prime Minister Nehru in 1957. But 
that same year some Tibetans in India, particularly in Kalimpong, put pressure 
on Dalai Lama and carried out anti-Chinese propaganda and this assistance and 
encouragement from outside encouraged the Dalai Lama to oppose the reforms 
and instigated the revolt. He wanted to do away with the nationalist people’s 
liberation army and also to throw out the Han people. All this happened before 
the actual revolt. Ambassador Nehru will recollect that the Chairman Mao Tse 
Tung himself told him that the Chinese Government had postponed reforms in 
Tibet and reduced the size of their army from 50,000 to 20,000 and also 
withdrawn some of the cadres. In 1957 January I had spoken to Dalai Lama 
about this when he was in India in 1957. In spite of all this the revolt was 
started in Tibet. We had the power to imprison and arrest the Dalai Lama but 
the three letters that he wrote to us deceived us 62 and he succeeded in escaping 
to India. We have no objection to the Indian Government granting political 
asylum to the Dalai Lama. All countries have a right to do so. But the Dalai 
Lama is today carrying out anti -Chinese activities and encouraging the movement 
for an independent Tibet. This is beyond the definition of political asylum. Very 
recently, Tibetans in India celebrated the first anniversary of the revolt in Tibet 
at Kalimpong. This was naturally not liked by our people. Some people in India, 
and they are responsible people, say that we are suppressing the Tibetans. But 
we are liberating them by changing their lives by removing serfdom. But certain 
people in the upper strata of public opinion in India, although small they are. 
say that we are suppressing the Tibetans. We are shocked by this attitude and 
the developments in Tibet have a direct bearing to the border problem. 

Ambassador Nehru said that every country had its own way of functioning 
and in a democratic set up of life like ours, it is only natural that people should 
give vent to their resentment publicly and there is no way by which a democratic 
government can prevent them from doing so. But this should not undermine 
our friendship. 

62. See SWJN/SS/47/p. 475. 
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Mr. Chou En-lai said that for a long time last year, on the Tibet question, 
there was violent anti-Chinese propaganda carried out. It was continued from 
January to June 1959 but this anti-Chinese propaganda had started several 
months before the reforms in Tibet and this propaganda was carried out not by 
few but by responsible political parties, members of the Parliament and other 
responsible people in India. But all that is over now. 

Yet the Dalai Lama and his group continue to carry out anti-Chinese activities 
and let me assure you that his activities are not going to have any effect on 
Tibetans. Although we are distressed at the attitude of the Indian Government 
towards the Dalai Lama, we did not mention this for a long time, though our 
people were shocked and pained. 

On this question, there are other reasons on our side and Marshal Chen Yi 
has mentioned these to Sardar Swaran Singh and I mentioned to Mr. Krishna 
Menon. It is beyond our comprehension as to how a country like India can 
support the tyrannical serf-holders of Tibet. 

Ambassador Nehru asked has the revolt in Tibet any direct bearing on the 
border question? To this the Prime Minister Chou En-lai said. Yes. He said that 
we were aware of the fact that there existed a dispute between our two countries 
about eastern border. I have told Prime Minister Nehru that this question could 
be solved by peaceful means. We are, of course, not willing to agree to the 
Mac Mahon Line but we assure you that we will not cross Mac Mahon Line 
and enter Indian territory. This has been our understanding all along but at the 
time of the Tibet revolt, India mentioned the Simla Convention and asked us to 
accept the Mac Mahon Line and also 1 842 Treaty. We are not willing to accept 
either of them and we resent this new development. The Simla Convention of 
191 3^ was imposed on Tibet by the Imperialists and the Central Government 
of China did not recognise it. Both of us are new countries and we can solve 
the border question in the same way as we have solved the disputes with Nepal 
but in no circumstances are we going to accept or recognise the secret 
convention singed by Imperialists. Even Chiang Kai Shek did not accept the 
Simla Convention. How can Independent India and independent China be a 
party to this Convention? For us, it is absolutely impossible to do so. But some 
responsible people in India want to impose this upon us. I want to again repeat 
that both these treaties were mentioned for the first time to us at the time of the 
Tibet Revolt. Mr. Chou En-lai continued as for the western sector what you 
call Ladakh and what we call Aksaichin, has always been ours and certainly for 
the last 200 years. All our old maps show this. Of course, there are certain 
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minor discrepancies in some of our maps but there is no doubt that the Central 
Government of China for the last 200 years has exercised jurisdiction in that 
area. In 1950 we sent troops to Tibet from this territory and also to Sinkiang. 
Then we built a road there. We get supplies from this area. To all this India has 
never objected. It was only in 1958 that an Indian patrol party was sent to this 
area and this party we disarmed and sent back to India. In 1959, India raised a 
point that the border question in the west should follow the 1842 Treaty. We 
have seen this Treaty and are convinced that there is nothing in the Treaty 
which says that this region belongs to India. To us, this Indian demand is both 
new and shocking and has irritated our people very much. I have given all 
these details and background of this in my letter of the 26th December, 1959. M 
But, in spite of that letter we were willing to consider settling the eastern border, 
accept the Indian jurisdiction upto the McMahon Line and assure that we will 
not cross it. So, in the east a settlement can be found. We have never made any 
territorial claims but India says we have. Our people resent this and this has 
made this problem very difficult. But the responsibility is not ours. What has 
happened is very unexpected from our friends. I am placing before you the 
actual position. Our aim is still to explore ways to settlement. As I have told 
you, we do not stress in public but I want to tell you all the facts. Only in the 
past two years things have become very complicated and we know that non- 
settlement of this problem will harm us both. That is why, we have come to 
Delhi to try and reach some sort of a settlement and not to emphasise our 
differences. Whether we succeed or not, is to be seen. But our friendship is the 
most important thing. If we cannot settle now, we can find other and gradual 
ways and means to solve this problem. You, Mr. Ambassador are deeply 
interested in India-China friendship and you know the background of our Tibet 
policy. Chairman Mao Tse Tung had himself told you about this policy several 
times. You would recollect that Chairman Mao Tse Tung told you about this 
when you were leaving China and when he saw you at Canton. So whenever 
there are any differences, we think of you and that is why we invited you again 
because you understand our position. Because we are friends, that is why 1 
have told you all this. 

The Ambassador said that he agreed with the Prime Minister that friendship 
was essential between India and China not only in the interest of the two 
countries, but of Asia and the world. However, he would repeat that a friendly 
settlement was only possible if the vital interests, national dignity and rights of 
both the countries were respected. We all hope that step by step, these difficulties 

64. It was a note, not a letter; see SWJN/SS/56/ Appendix 1. 
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will be solved and friendship will be restored — I am grateful to you for your 
invitation to come to China and I hope some time or other I will be able to come 
again. Marshal Chen Yi then said that he hoped that a settlement could be 
reached on the basis of mutual respect and mutual accommodation. Our 
friendship is the greatest thing; the border question is subsidiary. To this 
Ambassador Nehru replied that for India the border question was not a subsidiary 
matter. It was of vital importance. He would like to draw the attention of the 
Vice Premier to the fact that the border from Peking was 3,000 miles away, but 
from Delhi it was only a few hundred miles and that made a tremendous 
difference and affected our security. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said in regard to security, we treat our southern boundary 
as boundary of peace. Chairman Mao Tse Tung has said that our enemy lies in 
the east and will come from the sea. We take India as a friendly country and we 
cannot turn our southern border into a national front. Mr. Ambassador, you 
have mentioned security, dignity and friendship. Between us, there can be no 
other way and it is impossible for us to show weapons to each other and even 
to mention them. 

Marshal Chen Yi again emphasised that war between India and China was 
inconceivable. Prime Minister Nehru had said so in the Parliament. We must 
solve this problem in a friendly way. Ambassador Nehru said that war between 
two countries like India and China could not be a small affair. It would involve 
the whole world. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that war between us was out of question and when 
we refer to friendly settlement of the border question, we do so in all sincerity 
and we are not thinking of taking any precautions against each other but our 
endeavour should be to put each other at ease, especially India. You know how 
high the plateau of Tibet is and we cannot help placing our troops there and as 
I have said earlier, we had reduced our army there from 50,000 to 20,000. But 
events in Tibet last year, upset this. 

Ambassador Nehru said that apart from the border question, there are 
reports of a great concentration of troops on the Indian borders. Naturally, this 
had a strong reaction in India. Why have these troops been sent there? We also 
have reports of building of airfields. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that there were more aerodromes on the Indian side 
than on the Chinese side of the border. There was only one aerodrome in Tibet. 

Ambassador Nehru said that the Himalayas are vital for India and we have 
to defend them. In so many other ways, they are part of India’s history, culture 
and religion. We want our border to be a peaceful border and not a military one. 
Your Excellency will recollect that I had suggested when I was in China that 
we should have free and peaceful intercourse between India and the Tibetan 
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region. We should have a peaceful and model border. I had also suggested that 
there should be an air Service between Lhasa and India so that people could 
move freely between the two countries. I earnestly hope that your talks will 
succeed, but I cannot minimise the deep concern of our people about recent 
events. Even those elements in India who are extremely friendly to China, have 
been upset by Chinese activities on the border. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that Himalayas mean much to them also. We have the 
same sentiments for them as you have. However, our endeavour should be to 
settle this question peacefully and as quickly as possible and this is why we are 
here. He again repeated that as a result of his visit some solution would be 
found which would help to “bring about step by step settlement.” 

At about 1 a.m. the Ambassador said that he had taken too much of Chinese 
Prime Minister’s time and he thanked him for meeting him. 


16. Nehru-Chou Talks IV 65 

IV 

(April 22 - 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ) 

Premier Chou : We now have had two days’ talks. Both sides have repeatedly 
stated their position and viewpoints on many questions. Yesterday, we 
made some new points and you also put forward some views on the Simla 
Convention and made a new proposal. I think this preliminary seeking of 
avenues should have a destination. Therefore, today I propose to deal with 
the question in three parts : 

(1) Facts — I would like to present those facts on which our viewpoints 
are closer to each other; 

(2) Common Grounds — From the beginning I have said that we have come 
here to find common grounds because it is only from this that we can 
reach agreement on principles; 

(3) The original proposal and new proposal by Prime Minister — I will 
reply to Prime Minister’s proposal and also would like to make a 
counter- proposal . 

I. Facts: (i) Eastern Sector. On the eastern sector of the boundary, we 
also had a traditional and customary line. But the situation later changed. 
This line had appeared even in maps published by the British, including 

65. Source: see fn 18 in this section "Chou En-lai’s Visit.” 
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those published in India by them during the years 1880 to 1936, and this 
customary line has always appeared to the south instead of the McMahon 
Line. Between this traditional and customary line and the McMahon line, 
there was an area occupied by many tribes (as many as 6). As accounts by 
various travellers would also prove, most of the tribes were under Tibet. 

When the British were in India for a considerable period of time, they 
kept the line to the south and this line was not changed till 1936. The 
British only established some connections with some of the tribes to the 
north of the line. Between 1911 and 1913, i.e., on the eve of the fixing of 
the McMahon line, the British gradually pushed to the north of the line; but 
even after McMahon line was fixed, they did not very much push forward 
towards the north and the line still continued to be drawn in the south. 
During the Second World War. Britain suffered many losses in Burma and 
the British pushed to the north of the customary line and divided the area 
into several districts. The British started pushing intensively towards the 
north from 1942 and the local Tibetan Government repeatedly protested 
against this and the Central Chinese Government also raised protest against 
this through Sinkiang. 

As to the maps, not till 1936, i.e., 22 years after the Simla Convention 
and the exchange of notes, did a line to the north of the customary line 
appear on these maps, but it was still called “undemarcated”. Such maps 
were in use even after Indian independence. It was only in 1954 that the 
word “undemarcated” was removed and the line to the north was shown 
as an ordinary “firm" boundary line. Even after Indian independence, 
administration did not spread to this area at once. As Your Excellency has 
said, it spread only gradually and, even till 1950, Monyul area (Kameng) 
still continued to be under Tibet. It was only after 1951 that the Tibetan 
administration withdrew from Kameng area and it was not till 1954 that 
the Indian administration was extended to the entire area and the north- 
eastern administration was formed and came directly under Indian 
administration. 

The notes exchanged in 1914 at the Simla Convention did not form a 
dividing line. We cannot say that the McMahon line was fixed as a result of 
exchange of notes, since the Central Government did not recognise it and 
the change of situation had no absolute relation with fixing of the line. 

Your Excellency mentioned about Simla Convention and the notes then 
secretly exchanged. 

From the beginning, mention of this (Simla Convention and the notes) 
has been a shock to the Chinese people, and it hurt their feelings because 
these are the legacies of Imperialism. Your Excellency yourself mentioned 
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in a friendly way that, after the Younghusband expedition, the British 
Government obtained many special rights in Tibet and, that after Indian 
independence, India gave those up out of friendship for China. It was 
precisely in this period, starting from the Younghusband expedition, that 
the British tried to use their special rights in order to split Tibet from China, 
completely or partly, and it was also in this period that the British coined 
the word “suzerainty”. They also brought pressure on China and Tibet to 
come to India and negotiate with McMahon. Moreover, the British 
representative, without letting the Chinese representatives know about it, 
secretly exchanged notes in Delhi before the Simla Convention was signed 
and the McMahon line was fixed as a result of this exchange of notes. 
Then, this line was put on an attached map to the proceedings of the Simla 
Convention, as part of the line between inner and outer Tibet. The British 
thus tried to sneak the map in. It is true that Ivan Chen 66 did initial it; but he 
immediately stated that his initialling it would not make it valid unless it 
was approved by his Government, and the then Chinese Government, the 
Government of Yuan Shih-Kai, did not approve the Convention. Mr. 
Wellington Koo, 6 who is now a Judge of the International Court at the 
Hague and who was then a diplomatic officer of the Chinese Foreign Office, 
can testify to this. Even the Government of India acknowledges that the 
Simla Convention could not be binding on the Chinese Government. That 
Convention cannot be valid only because the Tibetan representatives signed 
it and this for two reasons: 

(a) treaties signed by Tibet previously had to be approved by Chinese 
Government before they become valid and the Chinese Government 
has pre-1914 documents to prove this; and 

(b) The British also recognised that any treaty with Tibet would be valid 
only if the Chinese Government approved of it, and the Chinese 
Government has also pre-1914 documents to prove this. 

I would, therefore, like to mention in a friendly manner that it would 
be better if the Simla Convention is not brought up as a legal basis for 
Indian claim. But the Government of India did it in the past year and that is 
why the problem became complicated. I would once again like to mention 
that the Simla Convention and the notes cannot be accepted by the Chinese 
Government at all. One may then ask — is it impossible to settle our dispute 
in the eastern sector? No. 

66. Chinese representative to the Simla Conference (1913-1914), Ivan Chen (Chen I-fan). 

67. Secretary to Yuan Shih-Kai, President of China, at the time of the Simla Conference, 
1913-14. 
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In the past 10 years or so, our thinking has been as follows: We realise 
that there is a dispute and we think that, if both sides take into account not 
only the historical background but actual situation, a reasonable settlement 
is possible. 

As regards the historical situation, first the line in this sector was to 
the south and later if changed to the north. The tribes in between were not 
under the British rule from the beginning. They were not entirely under 
Tibet, but some certainly were. Therefore, the area is a disputed area and 
we say that the boundary in this sector was never delimited or fixed or 
demarcated. 

As regards actual situation, after Indian independence, the Government 
of India gradually pushed on and, at two or three points, India even exceeded 
the McMahon line. We have checked this with documents relating to the 
McMahon line which are in our possession. 

In view of this actual situation, we take the following position: 

(a) We say that we cannot recognise the McMahon line; 

(b) but we will not cross that line since Indian troops have already reached 
it; and 

(c) as regards two or three points, where Indians have exceeded the 
McMahon line, we are willing to maintain the status quo pending 
negotiations. 

We have brought in all these historical facts only to show that there 
has been a dispute for long and that the boundary is not delimited. We did 
not make any claims, nor did we put forward any pre-requisites for talks. 

I would like to add that, when I mentioned two or three points, I 
referred to the following:- 

( 1 ) Tamadem: The Chinese Government appreciated that the Government 
of India withdrew Forces when it was pointed out to them that they 
had exceeded the McMahon line there; 

(2) Longju and Kinzemane: We have checked with our maps attached to 
the notes and we found that these are north of the McMahon line. 
Between Longju and Migyton, there are no high peaks. These are, 
however, minor points. 

(ii) Western Sector : Now, as regards the western sector of the boundary, 
Sinkiang had long historical relations with China dating to as early as Han 
dynasty (2000 years ago) and we have uninterrupted historical records to 
prove this. Since then, the British maps published upto 1862 are 
approximately the same as the Chinese maps. When I say British maps, we 
also include the Survey of India maps. This delineation of the western 
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sector of the boundary has a basis, namely, the Karakoram watershed. 
The Karakoram has a very high peak called the Khunlun mountain which 
lies between Sinkiang and Tibet and which is the line of demarcation between 
Sinkiang and Tibet. On its left is the Kara, to the west is the Karakoram 
range, whose watershed divides Hunza from Sinkiang and the watershed 
between Sinkiang and Ladakh. Karakoram extends right upto the Kongka 
Pass. To the south of this are Chang-Chenmo, Pangong Lake and the 
Indus valley. If we talk about geographical features in the eastern sector, 
then such are the features for the western sector. 

From 1862 to 1943, many British Indian maps drew no line here but 
showed the region in a colour shade which went deep into Chinese territory 
and, therefore, these maps were different from the maps obtaining in China. 
But even then, these maps clearly showed this sector of the boundary was 
“undefined”. In 1950, after the Indian independence, maps similar to the 
present Indian maps came into circulation — the colour shade had gone, 
but still the boundaries were called “undefined”. It was only in 1954 that 
an ordinary boundary line was drawn and the word “undefined” was 
removed. Therefore, there are four stages: one upto 1862, when the maps 
were close to the Chinese maps; in the second and third stages, some 
changes took place. Firstly, the colour shade moved more into Chinese 
territory, but later on the coloured area approximated to the area now 
included in the Indian maps; and in the fourth stage, the boundary was 
marked as “defined.” 

Your Excellency mentioned that in 1953 some change was made in 
the Indian maps in Hunza area and that it was to the advantage of China. 
We have not found this map of India; but we noticed that, in the present 
Indian maps and in the present Pakistan maps, there is a difference here in 
this area. In the Pakistan maps, the area here extends into Chinese territory. 
In the Indian maps, the boundary line is further to the south; but it is still 
not in accordance with the watershed. 

With reference to administrative jurisdiction in the western sector, 
ever since Sinkiang became part of China in the 18th century, it has been a 
part of Khotan (Ho-tien). All water systems north of the Kongka pass and 
Karakoram flow towards the north. Chinese administration has always 
reached Aksai Chin area. In the year 1891 to 1892, the Manchu Government 
sent people to Karakoram and Chian-Chenmo valley for carrying out surveys. 
These people confirmed that our boundaries lay here. We have records to 
prove this. The K.M.T. also surveyed the Kongka pass. In fact, the local 
Government in Sinkiang had invited some Soviet experts to come and do 
the survey. 
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So, on Chinese maps this sector has always been as it is. Minor 
inaccuracies may be possible, because the maps are small-scale maps; but 
the general direction of the boundary has never changed on our maps. 

As I mentioned yesterday, we never realised that there was any dispute 
in this area. This sector of the boundary is also unfixed and undemarcated; 
but it is only two years ago, when Indian soldiers intruded into our territory, 
and particularly, since March last year, when the Government of India 
mentioned in one of their notes about the 1 842 treaty, that we first came to 
know about this. But we feel that there is no basis for India’s claim to this 
territory. The Indian Government asked us to withdraw the troops from 
the area which has been historically a part of China. Like this, it will be 
impossible to find a solution. 

If we discuss the boundary, then we discuss both the sectors as being 
undelimited or unfixed and we cannot accept any territorial claims. 68 

(iii) Middle Sector:- A comparison of our maps show that, in this sector, 
the boundary line is basically the same. There are only 9 places where 
there are individual disputes, but these can be settled separately in the 
boundary talks. I would only like to add a word about what we in Chinese 
call Polin Samdo. It is the same as Pulam Bumda. We have checked with 
maps other than Chinese and this place is the same as the one which is 
fixed as a trade mart in the Sino-Indian Agreement on Tibet. 

II. Common Ground:- If we seek avenues to settlement, we must have 
common ground. Is there any common ground? I think there is. 

(i) On the question whether the boundary line is determined or delimited 
or not, we must have a common understanding. From that, we can 
see in eastern sector it is not defined and, therefore, we must discuss 
it. You say that, in the eastern sector, it is determined and that the 
Chinese Government should accept it as such. But we think it should 
be settled through negotiations, because the situation has changed not 
only before but also after the Indian independence. 

In the western sector, we say we have a traditional customary 
line. But the Indian Government objects, saying that the boundary line 
should be to the east of this customary line. I have pointed out that 
Indian maps have changed four times. So, how can we say that the 
boundary in this area is determined or delimited? 

68. See item 17 “Rebuttal of Chou En-lai’s Points of 22 April 1960.” 
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In the middle sector, the boundary line has been basically the same, 
but it has [njever 69 been demarcated. 

Therefore, we must have some common understanding and we 
think that it is possible to have such an understanding. The boundary 
line has to be fixed by negotiations. 

Your Excellency was quite right when you said the other day that 
we must seek a solution which brings no defeat to any side and that it 
should be reasonable, equitable and friendly. 

(ii) Although our boundary is not formally delimited or fixed, there exists 
a line of actual control. In the eastern sector, it is the McMahon line, 
and, on the western sector, the line is the Karakoram and Kongka 
pass. By the line of actual control, I mean that administrative personnel 
as well as patrolling troops of one side have both reached upto that 
line. 

In the middle sector also, there is a line of actual control. This is a 
common ground and this can be considered as a basis for determining 
our boundary dispute. 

(iii) When we consider geographical conditions for delimiting a boundary, 
watershed is not the only condition. In the eastern sector, there is the 
Himalayan mountain and its watershed, but four valleys cut across 
this watershed. 

In the western sector also, there is a watershed; but there are also 
valleys like Chiang-Chenmo. Pangang 7 " and Indus Valley. If we take 
the watershed principle, it should be made applicable to both sectors. 
Similarly, also the principle of valleys. 

In the central sector, there is a geographical feature of mountain 
passes. This also can be made equally applicable to all sectors. 

(iv) Since we are going to have friendly negotiations, neither side should 
put forward claims to an area which is no longer under its administrative 
control. For example, we made no claim in the eastern sector to areas 
south of the line, but India made such claims in the western sector. 

It is difficult to accept such claims and the best thing is that both 
sides do not make such territorial claims. 

Of course, there are individual places which need to be readjusted 
individually, but that is not a territorial claim. 

(v) We should also take into account national feelings. Your Excellency 
and some other friends yesterday mentioned to me about Indians having 

69. “never” in P. N. Haksar Papers. 

70. “Pangong” in P. N. Haksar Papers. 
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deep feelings towards Himalayas. We readily acknowledge this. But, 
similarly, the Chinese people and other adjoining countries, like Nepal 
and Bhutan, also have feelings for Himalayas. People both to the north 
and the south of the Himalayas thus have common feelings around 
Himalayas. This is a common point and Himalayas should become a 
mountain of friendship between China and India and other adjoining 
countries. 

You can also appreciate that the Chinese, particularly the Sinkianese, 
have the same feelings towards Karakoram (which are called in ancient 
Chinese “Tsung” mountains) and this should also become a mountain 
of friendship. This kind of feeling is most precious for maintaining 
friendly relations. 

III. New proposals: I have already mentioned that there is divergence of 
facts and basis on both sides. I have mentioned five points as our common 
grounds. 

You put a proposal yesterday. It seems to us quite impossible for both 
sides to reach a conclusion on examination of the material in a few days’ 
time. When you start such an examination, more documents naturally come 
in. I came here mainly for reaching an agreement on principles; and, 
therefore, we have not brought with us any original documents. 

The joint committee may take somewhat long time, but its main duty 
will be to examine documents and maps and, if necessary, it may do on the 
spot investigations. After facts are clarified, we can achieve some common 
understanding like the viewpoint mentioned above by me. We may also fix 
some time-limit for the committee to submit its report, either jointly or 
separately, and then afterwards we will again hold talks at a higher level. 
Secondly, I would like to repeat that, while the joint committee is still 
functioning and the negotiations are still going on, status quo should be 
maintained. By status quo, I mean maintaining lines where administrative 
jurisdiction of each side has reached. 

In order to maintain the status quo, even after the boundary line is 
determined, we should make it a line of friendship and, for this purpose. 
Forces of both sides should be removed from the border. The distance to 
which each Force should be removed can be decided by mutual agreement 
and in accordance with favourable geographical features. 

Merely stopping of the patrolling of the border will not remove danger. 
According to our information, Indian troops at Kinzemane started patrolling 
recently and advanced several kilometers towards the north-west side. 
However, we have strictly ordered our outposts to avoid any contact; but, 
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if the troops are near to each other on the border, there is always a danger 
of conflict. 

I should be glad to hear your views on this. 

In addition, I may mention that, if you wish to show us any material in 
order to explain your basis of arguments, we shall also be happy to see it. 

1 have taken a long time, but I have said all that I wanted to say and 
have also stated the facts on which we have made our statements. The 
purpose of doing this is to try to reach an agreement on principles which 
we think is possible through talks. Some document also could be produced. 
If we could reach such an agreement, it would facilitate easing of tension 
and it will be in the interest of friendship and world peace. 

Prime Minister: I am grateful to Your Excellency for the pains that you have 
taken in giving us a detailed survey of your position. You have referred to many 
points relating to facts and many matters. Obviously, if I deal with all these 
matters now, it will take as much time, if not more, and there is no time for it 
now. 

Facts are certainly most important. It is on the basis of facts that opinions 
are formed. In regard to facts also, however, there may be a difference of 
opinion. But, broadly speaking, we shall be able to have some common basis 
over most, if not all, of the facts. 

Now, I find that there is a very big difference — on past history and present 
facts. I can, of course, put my view of the facts. I have, however, been 
wondering whether we should not deal with the facts, since they are so 
important, in a more concise and definite way. We should take any sector and 
go into that with some exactitude over maps, etc., and precise references. If 
you want precision, we may have one or two advisers with maps or perhaps 
they can take up the matter separately. 

Your Excellency referred to the eastern sector and you also stated your 
objection to the McMahon Line and Simla Convention. We do not say McMahon 
Line or the Simla Conference is the final decision. But we raised it as a piece of 
historical evidence and, along with other factors, it certainly is an important 
piece. That part, which you call the tribal part where rather primitive tribes 
live, has always been under the direct political control of whatever Government 
had existed in India. Actual administration varied greatly. Britain was not interested 
in the progress of the tribes. They were only interested in exercising influence 
over them and they also had some treaties with them. But this was so, not only 
in eastern sector, but also in the North-Western Frontier Province. Actually 
they showed the fully administered areas in one way and the other areas under 
influence in another way. That is why some confusion may arise. But after 
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independence we could not treat any of our population differently. Therefore, 
we brought them under our administrative apparatus (like opening of schools, 
hospitals, etc.) 

That may create some misunderstanding. But in the central, eastern and 
the western sectors of the boundary, we have had, during the last hundred 
years or more, numerous precise surveys and we have made maps 1 inch to 2 
miles or 1 inch to 4 miles. There have also been geographical surveys in 
abundance practically every few years and, if necessary, I can give names of 
the leaders of the surveying teams and the years in which they were held. 

As regards the western sector adjoining Sinkiang and Tibet, for almost all 
the area, we have so many records of surveys and revenue collection which 
would show that this area was under continuous control and occupation of the 
Kashmir State Government. 

I wonder whether Your Excellency knows about a certain small village of 
Minsar in Tibet. It is completely isolated from the Indian areas. It is about 130 
miles from our border in Ladakh and is on the caravan route from Gartok to 
Manasarovar. It is an interesting survival of old days. In accordance with old 
treaties, it has been a part of Ladakh in Kashmir and it is quite isolated in Tibet. 
People of this place paid revenue to the Kashmir Government till recently. 
Every two years, the Kashmir officials went to Minsar and collected revenue 
and came back. This went on upto 1 950. It is rather odd, but it is an old relic 
and it is a symbol and some evidence of old treaties being honoured. 71 

In these old treasury and revenue records, we have good evidence of 
continuing control and occupation of the whole Ladakh area. 

Then, take, for example, the northern portion bordering Sinkiang. I think I 
am right in saying that Sinkiang never came beyond Kuenlun mountain. It 
reached Karakoram Pass in 1892. 

I am just mentioning a few odd facts which throw light on the frontier 
situation. If we go into them more precisely, we get a more connected picture. 

I have just mentioned Minsar. I was also told by Bhutan Government that 
they have enclaves right in Tibet from where they collected revenues for a 
number of years. These are, of course, old relics, but they serve to throw light 
on the situation. 

Your Excellency mentioned about neither side putting forward any territorial 
claims. I agree. In fact, to make such claims has been repugnant to us and is 
out of keeping with our approach to problems. 

The question is mainly factual. When it is admitted that certain territories 
are attached to certain areas, then the question ends. Take again, for example, 

71. For a note on Minsar by Nehru, see S WJN/SS/58/item 209. 
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the eastern part of Ladakh. Considerable part of it is at present in Chinese 
occupation. According to us, this occupation is only a recent one, in the last 
one or two years. In some other parts, like northern Ladakh, it may be longer, 
but these changes are recent changes. We have enough evidence of people 
going to eastern Ladakh in the last 1 1 years and finding no trace of any Chinese 
there. 

As regards eastern sector, we stand by our well established boundaries in 
this area which were not made by the McMahon Line or the Simla Convention, 
but were only confirmed by it. 

Since a great deal depends upon facts, if we can reduce our differences as 
regards facts, it might help. Otherwise, we would be still on moving foundation. 

Premier Chou: Regarding collection of taxes in Minsar, we also collected 
taxes in the eastern sector till 1950. Regarding examination of material, if 
you think it is useful to prove your point of view, we shall certainly be 
happy to see it. But we have not brought our material with us and moreover 
it will only waste time if we were to look into it. Perhaps we may do as 
follows: Some people from our party can go to the External Affairs Ministry 
where some of your own officers can sit with them and they can take 
down and make notes. 

Prime Minister: I agree and, if it is convenient, your officers can go to the 
Ministry at 3-30 in the afternoon. 

(It was decided that three or four officers from each side will meet in the 
External Affairs Ministry at 3-30 p.m.) 

(P.M. gave instructions that a full picture about our case on the western 
sector with reference to maps and old records may be given to the Chinese). 72 


72. See item 22 “Meeting of Officials.” 
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17. Rebuttal of Chou En-lai’s Points of 22 April 1 960 73 

Appendix I 

Comments on Certain Observations Made by Premier Chou En-lai 
During Talks on April 22, 1960 

Western Sector 

1 . Sinkiang had long historical relations with China going back to nearly 
2000 years. 

This statement is on the whole correct. Our point is that China had lost 
control of Sinkiang in the 19th century and only regained it in 1878; and the 
southern limits of Sinkiang only came down to the Karakoram pass and the 
Kuen Lun mountain in 1892. 

2. The British maps published up to 1862 are approximately the same as 
the Chinese maps. 

Premier Chou En-lai obviously has in mind Walker’s Map of 1854. Walker 
drew this map on the basis of the maps of Strachey and Vigne and had no 
knowledge of northern and eastern Aksai Chin. Walker himself corrected this 
alignment in his later map of 1868. It may be added that, though Walker’s map 
of 1854 did not include the Aksai Chin area within Ladakh, the Chinese maps 
also did not show the boundary of Sinkiang South of the Kuen Lun mountains. 

3. The Karakoram range has a very high peak called the Kuen Lun which 
lies between Sinkiang and Tibet and which is the line of demarcation between 
Sinkiang and Tibet. 

This statement confuses the Karakoram and the Kuen Lun mountains. If 
the Kuen Lun mountains form the boundary between Sinkiang and Tibet, then 
it destroys the other Chinese argument that 80% of the present area now claimed 
by China was a part of Sinkiang. 

4. The Karakoram is the watershed dividing Hunza and Sinkiang, and 
Sinkiang and Ladakh. 

It is correct to say that the watershed divides Hunza and Sinkiang; but to 
say that the Karakoram range is the watershed range between Sinkiang and 
Ladakh once more brings Sinkiang south of the Kuen Lun mountains, an 
argument dropped by Chou En-lai in his previous sentence. 

5. The Karakoram range extends right upto the Kongka Pass. 

This is incorrect. The main Karakoram range lies further west in Indian 
territory. 

73. Unsigned, undated, probably 22 April 1960. This is an appendix in the original dossier. 

Source: see fn 18 in this section “Chou En-lai’s Visit.” Also available in PN. Haksar 

Papers. NMML. 
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6. To the south of this are Chang Chenmo, the Pangong lake and the 
Indus valley. 

Premier Chou En-lai does not state where the boundary cuts the Chang 
Chenmo. the Pangong lake and the Indus valley. 

7. If we talk about geographical features in the eastern sector, then such 
are the features in the western sector. 

The features followed by our traditional alignment are geographically quite 
sound because, except where the Karakash cuts across it, they form a watershed 
between the Indus and the Khotan systems. 

8. From 1862 to 1943 many British Indian maps drew no line here but 
showed the region in a colour shade and the boundary as undefined. 

This is not true, for although a few maps showed the extent of Indian 
territory by a colour shade, many maps including Walker’s Map of Turkestan, 
the map attached to Drew’s book Jammoo and Kashmir and the maps attached 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907) clearly showed the boundary line. 

9. In 1950, maps similar to the present Indian maps came into circulation 
but still the boundaries were called undefined. 

The word "undefined" was used in the sense of “undemarcated". 

1 0. It was only in 1 954 that an ordinary boundary line was drawn and the 
word “undefined" was removed. 

This was because it was then decided that, as the boundary was along a 
permanent mountain range, no demarcation was necessary. 

1 1 . To the north of Kashmir, the boundary line in Indian maps is still not in 
accordance with the watershed. 

This is not true. Premier Chou En-lai himself has admitted earlier that the 
boundary between Hunza and Sinkiang follows the watershed. From the 
Karakoram pass, the boundary follows the watershed between the Yarkand 
system in Sinkiang and Shyok system in India upto a point north-east of Haji 
Langar; then it follows the crest of the Kuen Lun mountains which is also the 
main watershed in the region. 

1 2. Administratively, ever since Sinkiang became part of China in the 1 8th 
Century, it has been a part of Khotan. 

As shown earlier, the administration neither of Khotan. nor of Yarkand, 
extended below the Kuen Lun. 

13. All water systems north of the Kongka pass and the Karakoram flow 
towards the north. 

Actually, except for the Karakash river, all other rivers and streams flow 
south. They mostly flow eastwards and either dry up or flow into the lakes in 
the Aksai Chin area. 

14. Chinese administration has always reached Aksai Chin area. In the 
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year 1891-92, the Manchu Government sent people to Kongka pass and Chang 
Chenmo valley for carrying out surveys. These people confirmed that our 
boundaries lie here. We have records to prove this. The K.M.T. also surveyed 
the Kongka pass. In fact, the local Government in Sinkiang had invited some 
Soviet experts to come and do the survey. 

Had this been true, it is impossible that Chinese maps until today would be 
so crude and elementary. Very few of them show the features correctly. Many 
of them do not show any features at all. At best the Chinese may have crude 
sketches prepared by a few of their travellers in this area. These cannot be 
called surveys. We have with us a number of very detailed accounts of our 
exploration and survey parties who visited the area and fixed trigonometrical 
points and prepared scientific maps. Our records, therefore, are better evidence 
of our jurisdiction than any records the Chinese can produce. 

15. On Chinese maps this sector has always been as it is, except for minor 
inaccuracies. 

This is incorrect. Chinese maps of the 18th and 19th centuries showed the 
boundary of Sinkiang on the Kuen Lun. Similarly, the maps of the early 20th 
century and the Postal map of 1917 also showed the boundary on the Kuen 
Lun. It is only after the 1920s that Chinese maps began showing an alignment 
south of the Kuen Lun. But, again, between the Shun Pao map of 1934-1935 
and the 195 1 Ta Ching Kua map of New Tibet, there is considerable difference. 
The Shun Pao map shows the entire Chang Chenmo valley in India. 

18. Swaran Singh-Chen Yi Talks 74 

[22 April 1960 - begins 10.40 a.m.] 

Notes on the conversation held between Sardar Swaran Singh 
and Marshal Chen Yi 

Sardar Swaran Singh called on Mr. Chen Yi at Rashtrapati Bhavan 
at 10.40 a.m. on the 22nd April, 1960. Mr. Chen Yi was assisted 
by Mr. Chang Han-fu, Vice-Foreign Minister 

Sardar Swaran Singh: Yesterday’s talks had been very useful in understanding 
the Chinese viewpoints on various aspects of the situation facing the two 
countries. You had previously referred to the Sino-Burmese and Sino- 
Nepalese agreements on border disputes. We have seen the press reports 


74. New Delhi, 22 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
CY refers to Chen Yi and CHF to Chang Han-fu. 
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on these agreements but it would be helpful if Your Excellency gave us a 
little background of these new agreements made by China with Burma and 
Nepal. 

Mr. Chen Yi: Mr. Chang Han-fu will elaborate on these. He would only like to 
speak about the following points which came up last night in the discussion 
with Mr. R.K. Nehru. In the frank and friendly talks which we had Mr. 
R.K. Nehru raised the following point towards the end which needs some 
elaboration. The point made by Mr. R.K. Nehru was that the place in Ladakh 
where the incident took place was about 3,000 square miles from Peking. 
On the other hand, it was only 200 miles or so from Delhi. This had 
naturally perturbed Indians and made them think about their own security. 
It was important that there was a solution based on honour and self-respect 
of the two countries friendly to each other. Now, I would like to talk about 
this point since our Indian friends feel uneasy about it. 

The United States is 6,000 to 7,000 kilos away from China. Yet, it has 
military bases all around China and the Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific 
and there are guided missiles and atomic warheads in the area also. They 
want to attack China because they are imperialists and we are a communist 
country. 

India and China have always had brotherly relations. It is not possible 
with our two countries, be they far or be they close, to threaten each 
other. The imperialists, however, far away though they may be, still threaten 
us. It is inconceivable for one party to attack another. The apprehensions 
in the minds of each other must be removed. If China attacks India, the 
whole world would support India and if India attacks China, the whole 
world would support China. 

The imperialism and colonialism are our common enemies. Prime 
Minister Nehru has said in Parliament that China and India would not go to 
war over the border issue. We fully support this. 

The press in the Western countries in a provocative manner writes 
that since China is now strong and is powerful, therefore, it wants to 
expand. This is an imperialist plot. Chinese population would be about 800 
millions in another 10 years. To settle all its problems, China would need 
several decades. China, as a matter of fact, is still very backward. 

I went round Delhi this morning and found that your progress in the 
field of construction is very good. It is no worse to ours. We have built 
schools, factories etc., but we have built very little residential 
accommodation but it is not as good as you have. 

The main reason why we have been able to find a settlement with 
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Burma and Nepal is that we are friends. We are friends and we are at ease 
with each other. At the present time, we may discuss various ways of 
settling the problem between us but the most important is to give our 
hearts to each other, to be always friendly towards each other and remove 
the suspicion existing between our two countries, as also to dispel the dark 
clouds, as Prime Minister Nehru put it. Mr. R.K. Nehru’s reference to the 
problem of Indian security had made me very uneasy. We must be at ease 
with each other and should not think that India would attack China and, 
therefore, China should build bases in Tibet or China would attack India 
and, therefore, India should strengthen its defences in the Northern border. 
This would be foolish for both. If our two countries are friendly and settle 
the disputes in a friendly manner, it would be useful to the world. We could 
have a treaty of friendship for 10, 20 or 40 years. The boundary question 
can be referred to a boundary committee for settlement and it can definitely 
be settled. 

While discussing the agreements with Burma and Nepal, we asked 
them if they had any fears of aggression. They frankly replied that some of 
them were not completely at ease. We answered: As far as we are concerned, 
we are not afraid of them because they were small. But, suppose, if they 
have foreign military bases on their soil, we would naturally be concerned. 
If you consider the principles of the treaties which we had with Burma and 
Nepal as the suitable base for bringing about a settlement, then it would be 
an example to the world. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: So far as we in India are concerned, we are conscious 
of the problems of economic development which we have to face. We are 
engaged in a struggle to develop our economy and raise the living standard 
of our people. The second point which I would like to make is with reference 
to the attitude of the Western press towards increasing strength of China. 
We in India feel very happy that we hear of Chinese increase in strength. 
We know that both of our countries face our own problems. If China 
overcomes those problems, then Chinese example inspires hopes and 
confidence that we would also be able to do it. It would not be a clear 
assessment of our position to say that we are not happy to know about 
your strength. 

CY: We have made no such assessment. Mr. R.K. Nehru stressed the security 
aspect and that is what has made me say about all these apprehensions. We 
feel that if India is strong, China is more secure and if China is strong, 
India would also feel more secured. 
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Sardar Swaran Singh: We follow a policy of non-alignment and we feel that 
strength of India will be regarded as helpful to China. 

CY: Some Indians have been putting pressure on Prime Minister Nehru to give 
up the policy of non-alignment. But he has stood resolute and firm. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: No amount of pressure can make Indian Prime Minister 
change his policy of non-alignment. It would be misjudging Indian 
sentiments and the sentiments of the Indian Prime Minister if one thought 
that India would give up its policy of non-alignment. We think that it is 
good for us and for the world also if we follow the policy of non-alignment. 
There is no question of our deviating from this. 

You rightly stressed the need for mutual confidence and faith among 
the governments and the peoples of both the countries. 

There is no use hiding the fact that the recent unpleasant incidents, of 
which I do not want to discuss the case, have definitely shaken the 
confidence of people. It is all to the good that Mr. Chen Yi and his colleagues 
are doing their best to repair the damage and to restore confidence. There 
is no doubt that confidence is a matter of experience and not argument. 

CY: Yes, yes. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: Since we became free and China was liberated, in our 
relationship we all along proceeded in an atmosphere of faith and confidence. 
You referred to the treaty of friendship. We felt that arrangements agreed 
upon between the two countries on the principles of panchsheel was the 
best which could be between two independent countries. We were all the 
time busy in developing our country. We were never worried about our 
northern frontier. Suddenly we found ourselves in a situation where our 
original calculations and original ideas were rudely shaken. It is not my 
intention to go into the details of the incident as that is not necessary. We 
are aiming to restore friendly and normal relations and confidence among 
the two countries. It is with reference to Your Excellency’s reference 
regarding confidence. Coming as it does from a person of Your Excellency’s 
eminence, it is reassuring to note that the policy of mutual friendship and 
development of greater understanding is going to be pursued in strengthening 
the relations between the two countries. 

Actually it is not my intention to get details of the agreements made by 
China with Burma and Nepal. I am only trying to understand better the 
background about these agreements which may not have come to our 
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knowledge from newspapers. 

Mr. Chang Han-fu: Just as the Vice-Premier has said about the background of 
the Sino-Burmese and Sino-Nepalese agreement, the most important thing 
is that both Burma and Nepal have friendly relations and adhered to the 
Five Principles of Co-existence based on trust, friendship, non-aggression, 
mutual understanding and mutual accommodation. There were mutual 
understanding and mutual accommodation and, therefore, the boundary 
question could be settled smoothly on a satisfactory basis for both. There 
is no need to go into the details of the two agreements as they have been 
published but I would only mention the following. Part of the Sino-Burmese 
border from the high conical peak to the westernmost point concerns the 
so-called MacMahon line; all the Chinese Governments, including the 
People’s Republic of China, have not recognised this illegal line. This 
position was made clear to the various Burmese Governments and the 
various Burmese Governments and its leaders have sympathised and 
understood this point. Therefore, China and Burma took a realistic attitude 
while discussing this problem. In our documents with Burma, no mention 
of the so-called MacMahon Line has been made. China having clarified 
this point and Burma having understood and sympathised with it, it was 
easier to bring about a settlement which is reasonable and practical. China 
did not recognise the MacMahon Line and Burma understood the position 
and, therefore, we had a treaty of friendship. 

CY: Neither of the two parties mentioned the MacMahon Line. It was forced 
by the imperialist but, while drawing the boundary line, we base it on 
actual jurisdiction of the two parties, watershed, survey, etc. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: When the principles are settled, survey, etc. are mechanical 
process. 

CY: I must make it clear that we do not recognise the MacMahon Line. We did 
not want to take great parts of Burmese territory south of this line. The 
Burmese Government also understood clearly that the MacMahon Line 
was not mentioned and there would be local adjustments of boundaries 
based on survey etc. Non-recognition of the MacMahon Line did not mean 
China extending her claims over any territory. The Burmese Government 
understood the Chinese non-recognition of MacMahon Line and were not 
apprehensive. The Sino-Burmese boundary is to be drawn on the basis of 
actual jurisdiction, geographical features, local adjustments, etc. 
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Sardar Swaran Singh: Local adjustments are no problem, if claims to a large 
chunk of territory are not kept alive . 

CY: The question of territorial claims does not arise. Such claims are not friendly 
and if they are made, the negotiations would break down. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: This is the biggest stumbling-block. In Chinese maps, 
large blocks of Indian territories are shown as parts of China. 

CHF: On the other hand, we also see Indian maps and we think that India has 
taken Chinese territories. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: If that is so, the position is most difficult. 

CY: We are definite that China and India would find a line agreeable to both 
sides. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: I bless that time when we can agree in this spirit. The 
question is to uphold the honour and dignity of both the countries. 

CY: Yes. This is not impossible. We can definitely find a line satisfactory to 
both the parties. If both the parties agree on a new line, then both the 
countries would have new maps and all the old maps would go to the 
museum, including the MacMahon Line. On behalf of China, we can say 
that we have no intention to take away large chunks of Indian territory. It 
is definite that the Indian friends also did not want to take Chinese territory. 
But it is also definite that we cannot give up any Chinese territory. By 
patience and sincerity, a common line can be found. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: I hope there is no feeling in Chinese mind that India had 
an eye on Chinese territory. We are content with Indian territory. 

CHF: Your maps include Chinese territory in India. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: We regard that as part of India. 

CY: If we keep on disputing like this, there can be no result. With Burma we 
reached a settlement. China and Burma have a border of 600 Kilometres. 
Both the countries carried on aerial survey and agreed on the Sino-Burmese 
border. We have not done any survey on the Sino-Indian border. If we go 
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on disputing on maps, it is difficult to get results. The central question is 
that the principle guiding a settlement, should be based on friendship and 
governed by what Prime Minister Nehru and Prime Minister Chou do and 
not on British MacMahon. This does not mean that we want to take chunks 
of Indian territory, south of the Line under actual jurisdiction. We must do 
mutual survey and the actual line should be drawn which would be found 
satisfactory to both the parties. We may not find a satisfactory line this 
year or the next year. The most important thing is our friendship. We have 
plenty of time to settle the matter. We thank the Burmese friends for not 
forcing the MacMahon Line. The Burmese are thankful to us for recognising 
the line of actual jurisdiction. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: I am not enamoured of the name MacMahon. You confirm 
it and call it “Chou” Line. 

CHF: The second point about the Sino-Burmese agreement is that in northern 

section there were three places — Tienma, Hulong (?) [as in the original] 

belonging to China but were under British occupation for more than 40 
years. After Burma became independent, we said that those places belonged 
to us. The Burmese friends recognised our claim and that is a friendly 
attitude. 

CY: When I was 15 or 16 years old, a high school student in Cheng-tu, when 
we came to know of British occupation of Tienma, we strongly protested 
against the Chinese Government allowing British to occupy it. After I 
became the Foreign Minister, if I could not recover Tienma, that would 
have been difficult for me. Our Burmese friends returned these areas and 
we are very happy and thankful to them. In return, we told the Burmese 
that the size of three villages returned by them might be discussed by a 
joint committee of both sides. The three villages may be confined only to a 
few Kilometres or the surrounding areas also taken, making it 100 
Kilometres. China is willing to compromise on this matter, in the spirit of 
mutual accommodation. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: That must have been a symbol. 

CY: Only the three villages and not large areas round them. It was done in a 
spirit of mutual accommodation. Burmese claim was also based on the 
claim of 40 years occupation but they gave it up. We also have not made 
any claim for large territories and, therefore, there had been an agreement. 
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Sardar Swaran Singh: Your feelings about these villages must be like that of 
Longzu [Longju]for us. 

CY: That is a specific matter. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: I do not want to raise a specific matter. 

CHF: Similar is the question of the 1941 Line. 

This line is very long and was drawn by the KMT Government and 
the British between China and Burma. It was drawn at the time when 
China was engaged in its struggle for existence against Japan. The British 
took advantage of the position and forced an agreement prejudicial to China. 
Large tracts of Chinese territory were taken away. We told the Burmese 
that it was an unreasonable line but as it is already existing we can take this 
line as the basis and make some adjustments. The Burmese Government 
also agreed that adjustments should be made. Premier U Nu said that this 
was an immoral line. Firstly, what is recognised by a treaty by the Central 
Government of China before will be recognised by us also. Of course, for 
this line a joint committee would make surveys and set up markers. 

West of the 1941 Line, there is an area called Namwang, 75 previously 
leased by the British from China at Rs. 1,000/- per year. This was not 
recognised by the KMT Government who refused to receive Rs. 1,000/- 
from the British. But the British refused to release this area. This area 
belongs to China but the Burmese have built a road through it. China 
considered the requirements of Burma and agreed to give up its right over 
this area. In exchange, Burma agreed to give China Thang lo and Thung 
Hung tribal areas. By 1941 Line, parts of these two tribes were separated 
from each other. The size of this area is to be settled by a joint committee. 
China also gave up its right to Lufeng 76 Mines. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: To help Burmese about their roads, an exchange of 
territory was agreed upon. The execution of lease does not alter Chinese 
sovereignty over the area. 

CHF: Yes. 


75. Correction on the document illegible. 

76. Correction on the document illegible. 
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Sardar Swaran Singh: Was there any allegation made by the Burmese that along 
the border certain points were taken possession of by the Chinese authorities 
before an agreement was made? 

CHF: There were always clashes among the people on the border areas and the 
various Burmese Governments have made correspondence about the same. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: At any time was it suggested or alleged by the Burmese 
Government that any area, large or small, of Burmese territory was occupied 
by the Chinese? 

CY: No. The Burmese Government only said that it was forced upon us in the 
past by the Imperialists and so, we have got to understand each other. My 
recollection is quite fresh about talks of settlement with U Nu. At some 
places of the Sino-Burmese border, people have their residence on one side 
of the line while they have fields on the other side of the border. In the 
middle sector of the line, the position is very confused because the 
nationalities on both sides are the same. In certain sectors of the boundary 
where people of Kawa tribe (Burmese call them Wa) live, before starting 
planting in their fields, they sacrifice a human head. Kawas on the Burmese 
side take a head from the Chinese side while those residing on the Chinese 
side take a head from the Burmese side. After the agreement was made, 
there was great rejoicing by people and tribes of both the sides on the 
border. We told the Burmese friends that after we have drawn the boundary 
line, anyone living within the Chinese boundary could go over to Burma 
and we would not prevent them. 

Another important aspect of the Sino-Burmese boundary agreement is 
that any disputes that may arise between the troops or civil personnel of 
both sides could be settled by the local authorities without referring to the 
Central Government. This is very happy. The Foreign Minister will have 
less work to do. And notes of protests will not have to go back and forth. 

We are happy to give this true and factual account of the background 
of the Sino-Burmese boundary settlement. China and India are great 
countries and, therefore, their standard should be higher, at least the same 
as that in the settlement of the boundary question between China and Burma. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: Your Excellency, has referred to the Foreign Minister 
being bothered by protest notes on border questions. The Sino-Indian border 
before the recent unfortunate incidents was so quiet and friendly, as that 
was based upon mutual trust, confidence and the spirit of friendship. The 
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first-hand account about the Sino-Burmese settlement is of great interest. 
In the absence of any suggestion of either side, at any rate of the Burmese 
side, of any Burmese territory being occupied by China, the question of 
actual jurisdiction did not present any difficulty while dealing with the 
Sino-Burmese boundary dispute. 

Was any principle agreed upon for actual date of determining 
jurisdiction? 

CY: No. Only actual line of jurisdiction was not to be changed. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: On the date of the agreement? 

CY: Long-existing status quo. The question of occupation by other did not 
arise. Much of the Sino-Burmese border is not delimited. Only a small part 
was delimited. Only the British occupied Chinese territory of the three 
villages. The northernmost part of the boundary was drawn by MacMahon 
but the agreement was not based on it but was based on actual jurisdiction 
etc. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: The actual jurisdiction is more or less the same as the 
MacMahon Line. So, the principles agreed upon more or less recognised 
that line. 

CY: Not entirely. There are some small differences. For example, south of the 
line there are some temples of China and certain mountains growing Chinese 
herbs which are not wanted by Burma. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: A small local adjustment could be made by friendly 
governments if there is a basic agreement between them. 

CY: South of the so-called MacMahon Line on the Sino-Burmese border, there 
are Lama temples of Tibetans and some Tibetans are living there also. This 
area is not important either to China or to Burma. Some people in Burma 
spent money to bring some of these to Rangoon and said that the territory 
belonged to Burma. The Burmese Government did not allow this kind of 
thing and China also did not mind it. If Burma wants to keep this territory, 
it would be all right. Our Tibetans can go to somewhere else to get their 
herbs. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: In such cases, these local inconveniences could be 
removed by mutual adjustment without exchange of territories. 
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CY: As regards the background of the Sino-Nepalese agreement. Premier Koirala 
had a meeting with U Nu and Ne win in Rangoon while on way to Peking. 
The Burmese leaders told him about the Sino-Burmese agreement. When 
Premier Koirala came to Peking, there was a smooth settlement. The maps 
of the two parties were basically the same. The boundary is based on 
traditional, customary line. About ten places, there are divergences which 
China may claim to belong to her while Nepal may also claim as their own. 

These questions would be referred to a joint committee. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: It appears that the so-called MacMahon Line of the 
Sino-Burmese border followed a traditional, customary border in accordance 
with the natural geographical features and the principles agreed upon 
between the two parties yielded a line more or less in common with the so- 
called MacMahon Line. 

CHF: Still there are some differences. The more important is that both the 
parties did not recognise the MacMahon Line. 

CY: I would like to clarify a point about the MacMahon Line and the Simla 
Conference. The MacMahon Line was drawn in a secret exchange of notes 
between the British Imperial authorities and the Tibetan local government 
outside the Simla Conference and behind the Chinese Central Government. 

No Chinese Government has recognised the MacMahon Line or the 
Simla Conference. The Indian Government should sympathise with this 
point. Prime Minister Nehru has to look to the sentiments of 400 millions 
of Indians while Premier Chou has also to look to the sentiments of several 
hundred millions of Chinese. No Chinese Government has ever recognised 
the MacMahon Line. How can the Chinese People’s Government do so 
now? The Simla Conference and the MacMahon Line are illegal. The Chinese 
Government representative only initialled that document and did not fully 
sign it. Afterwards, the Peking Government officially declared that it did 
not recognise the same. This has been mentioned in the Simla Conference 
documents. We cannot recognise the MacMahon Line or the Simla 
Conference and hope that the Indian friends would be clear about it. On 
the other hand, ten years have passed since China and India became free. 
You have civil administration, police and troops up to a line of actual 
jurisdiction, Chinese troops and civilian officials have also reached a line. 
The two independent countries can settle this problem and agree on a line 
based on history, custom, etc. By not recognising the MacMahon Line, we 
do not make any large claims on Indian territory. Based on friendly attitude. 
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we can come to a settlement equitable to both the parties. India and China 
should shake oft the legacy of Imperialism and settle all boundary questions 
on a basis which is reasonable and satisfactory to both. We have declared 
repeatedly that we do not recognise the MacMahon Line. In making actual 
survey, we will find some discrepancies in actual line and the so-called 
MacMahon Line but such discrepencies would not be great. After we have 
drawn a line based on actual jurisdiction, historical data, surveys, etc. bv 
mutual understanding we may call it Chou-Nehru Line or Peace and 
Friendship Line. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: I do not intend to reiterate the Indian case on the so- 
called MacMahon Line. It has already been made clear in the notes and 
memoranda exchanged. But this distinction of initialling the map by the 
Chinese Government plenipotentiary and signing it is not quite clear to me. 
The result is the same whether it is initialled or signed. It shows that the 
decision was known, and so operative. I am not saying this in a legalistic 
or argumentative spirit but only am pointing it out this aspect. 

As regards India’s attitude towards Imperialists and Imperialism, there 
should be no doubt in Chinese minds. We have fought against Imperialism 
to gain our freedom and today we stand against Imperialism all over the 
world. Certain obligations flow from historical agreement made by the 
predecessor government. I may not like that predecessor government in 
India and you do not like that predecessor government in China. But certain 
obligations flow from previous agreements and they have to be honoured. 

CY: Yes. The 1941 Sino-Burmese line was recognised by the official Government 
of China. By this over 600 kilometres of fertile Chinese land had become 
part of Burma, but there is no question of not recognising it. The question 
of Simla Convention is different because the Chinese National Government 
did not recognise it. The 1941 Line we have recognised in a spirit of 
friendship and mutual accommodation, based on actual jurisdiction but if 
you say we must recognise something which no Central Chinese 
Government has done, we have to leave the problem as it is. It is not that 
we want to deceive and want India to give up some territory. The question 
should be settled on the basis of surveys, watersheds, actual control, river 
valleys, river basins, and living and customs of the local inhabitants. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: This question of local customs and life of the people is a 
ticklish yardstick. On these border lines, there are always shades of similarity 
etc. among the people of both the sides. 
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CHF: Such examples can be given. 

CY: The Sino-Burmese border cuts across the nationalities residing there. Kawas, 
Mismis, etc., live on both sides of the Sino-Burmese border. Relations 
between these two sides must grow and cannot be prevented. The same 
case would be on the Sino-Indian border. By customs, etc., we do not 
mean that all Tibetans must go to China. In future, Tibetans should be 
living on both sides of the Sino-Indian border. There are large number of 
Chinese in Calcutta while there are many Indians in Shanghai and they live 
in friendly relationship. 

Sardar Swaran Singh: We would like many more Indians to go to China. 

CY: We would welcome them. 


19. Morarji Desai-Chou Talks 77 

[ 22 April 1060 - time not mentioned] 

On 22.4.1960, Prime Minister Chou En-lai accompanied by Marshal Chen Yi, 
Vice Premier and Mr. Chang Han-Fu, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, called 
on Shri Morarji Desai, Finance Minister. Also present was Ambassador 
Parthasarathy. 

The Finance Minister said that he was very glad that the Prime Minister 
found time to come to see him. He hoped that the talks between the two Prime 
Ministers were progressing well. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai replied that they had exchanged views and that 
he had said what he wanted to say and they were now discussing specific 
items. 

Thereafter there was a general talk of a personal nature in which Mr. Chou 
En-lai asked the Finance Minister if he had ever been to China. The Finance 
Minister said that no, he had not been. It was only two years ago that he had 
any extensive travelling outside India. 

Then there was discussion on the division of the Bombay State on linguistic 
basis and the language question in India. 


77. New Delhi, 22 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that in China also there were many groups 
and nationalities and dialects. The imperialists wanted to carve and divide our 
two countries but they only succeeded in uniting us. To this the Finance Minister 
said that China had not lost her freedom but we had, not only to the British but 
also to Muslims. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that China also had lost to the imperialists 
to eight of them in 1900; and had been reduced to the status of a semi-colony. 
The Finance Minister said that these foreign incursions and occupations were 
confined only to the periphery of China. To this the Chinese Prime Minister 
said that it was not so and even places as deep as Chungkiang a handful of 
foreign imperialists controlled the fate of China by being in league with the 
war-lords. 

The Finance Minister told the Chinese Prime Minister that Gandhiji had 
said that if India became free, all the world would be free and that is now what 
has happened. We have no one to blame but ourselves for our suppression by 
foreigners and for disunity. The Chinese Prime Minister said that this was 
common to both India and China. But the imperialists will now disappear. The 
Finance Minister said that Goa was still being held by Portuguese and the 
Chinese Prime Minister said that they also had their little Goa in the shape of 
Macao. 

The Finance Minister said that the wrong could not go on for ever. The 
Chinese Prime Minister said that truths will always succeed. Mr. Moratji Desai 
said that for truth to succeed, we must be humble. The Chinese Prime Minister 
agreed to this. 

The Chinese Prime Minister asked the Finance Minister about our agricultural 
and industrial problems. The Finance Minister said that we were an agricultural 
country but we have to develop our industry in order to have the necessary 
economic and social progress that is so imperative for us to raise the standard 
of living of our people and it is here that the border problem has troubled us as 
it has effects on our internal development. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that history left this border problem and we will 
solve it. 

Mr. Moraiji Desai said that he was not sure if he could agree that history 
had left this legacy. As far as he was aware, history had left us no trouble. It 
was only in the past 4/5 78 years that the trouble had started. 

The Prime Minister said that the fact was that history had left this, the 
difference was that in the past we settled these problems peacefully but now 
the question had become acute. 

78. This means “four to five” and not “four-fifths.” 
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The Finance Minister said that historically India and China had been friendly 
but beginning of this trouble started 3/4 79 years back and last year it reached its 
most serious stage. Three/four years we did not tell our people or Parliament 
about this because we thought that the problem could be settled amicably in a 
peaceful and friendly manner. But this did not happen and now our people and 
Parliament are extremely upset and it has increased our internal difficulties. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that historically we had no trouble as in 
the ancient days we had long boundaries and borders and there were a lot of 
tribes living in these areas but the territorial limits were not clearly and strictly 
defined. But in modem times with the longitude and latitude, things had changed 
and strict limits to our boundaries had to be fixed and could be fixed. This has 
aggravated the problem. 

The Finance Minister said that even in old days, countries went to war but 
India and China did not do so. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that that was so but we know that the old maps were 
not accurate and had no exact demarcation on them. Only thirty years from 
now that correct maps had begun to be produced. 

The Finance Minister said that a wide area was left between two countries 
and there was no encroachment on either side and there was no trouble and the 
question of maps did not really matter in old days. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that in the past communications were very bad and 
the Chinese travellers Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsiang came from Afghanistan and 
Nepal. 

Mr. Morarji Desai said that to his thinking the modem trouble has arisen 
only after the Tibetan revolt. With this the Chinese Prime Minister agreed. 

Mr. Moraiji Desai said that our attitude to Tibet has been condemned not 
only by our people but also by our friends abroad. They say that instead of 
being neutral in this dispute between Tibet and China, we should not have 
allowed you to dominate the Tibetans. But we have not accepted this as we 
sincerely believe that Tibet is yours and that is why we signed the 1950 and 
1954 Agreements and surrendered all the privileges that we had inherited from 
the British. This was not entirely to the liking of our people but the Government 
of India and its leaders are convinced that what we did was the right thing and 
there is no going back on it. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that the revolt in Tibet had very much shocked the 
Chinese nationals and Chinese people. Indian Government have recognised 
Tibet as part of China and we are very happy about this. The system in Tibet is 

79. This means “three to four” and not “three-fourth.” 
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very backward: serfdom, tyranny of the Lamas and the poor people brutally 
exploited. We could not let this go on forever. But we respected the Dalai Lama 
as a religious leader and gave him time to raise his level of social and democratic 
consciousness and postponed our programme of reforms by five years. When 
Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama were in India, I mentioned this to the Prime 
Minister of India and consequently we reduced our army and other working 
cadres in Tibet. But the Dalai Lama and his reactionary followers thought that 
we were weak and could be frightened away. It was at this time that two of his 
brothers who came from Taiwan and U.S.A. met him and encouraged him to 
rebel and revolt against us. At the same time, undesirable activities were taking 
place in Kalimpong. As a consequence of all this rebellions took place in various 
places in Tibet, including Lhasa. 

As I said earlier, we respected the Dalai Lama as a religious leader but we 
could have arrested him at any time. We were deceived by his three letters and 
he succeeded in running away to India with some of the rebels. He wanted to 
drive away the Han people and, in this, the Tibetans were not with him as they 
wanted reforms and the Dalai Lama was standing in the way of this. 

We had never objected to the Government of India giving asylum to Dalai 
Lama and the rebels. But what he did on his coming here and what he is now 
doing is beyond the spirit of asylum. For example, he has been sending 
representatives to the U.N. to speak against People’s Republic of China. More 
recently at the Government Municipal Committee building, Kalimpong, some 
of the Tibetans celebrated the first anniversary of the revolt in Tibet and attacked 
our Trade Agent. This has irritated and upset us and our people very considerably. 
Even before the Dalai Lama came to India and before the revolt in Tibet, there 
were sympathetic rumblings in India for the backward set-up in Tibet and this 
increased after Dalai Lama escaped to India. The Dalai Lama and his rebels are 
an extremely small minority of the one million Tibetans who want reforms and 
progress. According to us, it is the serfs and the poor people in Tibet who need 
sympathy and not the Dalai Lama and it is a surprise that our great neighbour 
should have adopted the attitude, it has, in this matter. As for conditions in 
Tibet after Dalai Lama has left, there is peace and democratic reforms have 
been carried out; serfdom has been abolished, economy has been developed 
and land reforms carried out. The reactionary elements who support Dalai 
Lama play no part in the Tibetan affairs. 

With regard to the boundary question, frictions had existed and our views 
were different and we recognised that dispute had existed but after we achieved 
independence we hoped to settle these questions on the basis laid down by the 
Five Principles of peaceful co-existence. The strange thing is that the Indian 
Government in 1959 said that we must recognise the McMahon Line and the 
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Simla Convention of 1913 and change the Chinese maps. We do not accept this 
and I have clarified this to Prime Minister Nehru. In the east, we recognise that 
there is a dispute but we do not recognise McMahon Line and we assure you 
that we will not cross this line and we are willing to negotiate a settlement and 
at no time have made any territorial claims to the south of this Line. 

With regard to the western sector, I would like to say that there has never 
been any dispute. It is only after the Tibetan revolt that this dispute arose. 
There too, India for the first time mentioned the Treaty of 1842. We have seen 
this Treaty and this Treaty has no Article which specifies the boundaries in 
favour of Indian claims. For 200 years, we have controlled this area and it has 
been under our jurisdiction. 

We should seek an overall agreement of Eastern, Western and Middle 
sectors. The Tibet question is a thing of the past and we should not let it affect 
the settlement of the boundary question. 

The Finance Minister said that he was thankful for the Chinese Prime 
Minister’s frank exposition of the Tibetan question. He would now like to give 
his views frankly as he has no desire to complicate matters. 

If there has to be any peaceful and amicable settlement, this has to be 
analysed and worked out. I cannot accept what you have said about the part 
that India has played in the Tibetan revolt. You are unfair to us when you say 
that Kalimpong is the centre of the revolt. I do not accept this. Our systems are 
different and we cannot quarrel about this matter. Your people in Kalimpong 
are creating trouble for us; we do not seek to liberate other people as you do. I 
cannot be gagged in my own country; I must be free to say what I feel and if 
you object to that, then our quarrel cannot be settled. You are aware that Prime 
Minister persuaded Dalai Lama in 1957 to go back to Tibet because we felt that 
that was the right thing to do and we did not visualise any future difficulties in 
Tibet. But after the so-called liberation of Tibet, it may be said that violence 
was bad, then you will agree we did nothing wrong. Our sympathies for Tibet 
are old, very old, and as old as those of China. We have special religious and 
sentimental ties with that region. Mount Kailash is an important centre of 
pilgrimage and I would like to go to Kailash if I have a chance. The system and 
ways of life of Tibetans may be backward but you forcibly imposed your 
system on their ways of life. All that we said was that violence and force 
should not be used. Nowhere did we say that we were going back from 1950 
and 1954 Agreements. 

Mr. K.I. Singh 811 went to China and he carried on political activities but we 

80. Nepali politician; took political asylum in China, 1952-55; returned to Nepal and became 

Prime Minister for four months in 1957. 
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did not object to that. In our struggle for freedom, people went out to England, 
France and other countries and carried out all sorts of political activities. The 
Dalai Lama, on the other hand, is not carrying on any war preparations against 
you and if he does, he will be stopped. But if he expresses his agony, then we 
cannot prevent him from doing so. You must see our set-up; our Government 
may be criticised and even may be thrown out in the next elections. We do not 
accept communist methods and yet democratically elected communist 
government ruled Kerala for two years and just as they came in by democratic 
means, they vacated office by the same means. We have never had any territorial 
designs on any country and yet we are blamed in China for being imperialists. 

Before Tibet, nothing happened in the Western Sector. You built the road in 
1955 and in 1957 we protested. Even now, roads are being built and this shows 
that your occupation of the area is recent. When our people hear all this, they 
are agitated and, since ours is a free country, we cannot prevent them from 
saying what they like. Your building activities in these areas are all recent. Here 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai interrupted and said that Mr. K.I. Singh had not 
been allowed any political activities in China. As a matter of fact, after he 
became Prime Minister of Nepal, he spoke against China. Mr. Morarji Desai 
said that now he is speaking for you (China). 

The Finance Minister continued that if the Dalai Lama wanted to go out of 
India, for example, to U.S.A. then we could not prevent him from doing so. 
Mr. Chou En-lai said that he will be happy if the Dalai Lama went to U.S.A. 
Finance Minister said that if he, Dalai Lama, did not wish to go to U.S.A. then 
he could not force him to go. We cannot force him either to stay or to go. 

I would like to tell you, Mr Prime Minister, that in spite of what has been 
said about us in the Chinese Parliament and in spite of what has been done in 
Tibet, we have again gone and sponsored your case in the United Nations. We 
have done this not because we want to oblige you, but because we think this is 
the right thing to do. But our people say that China has not treated us with 
gratitude and friendship and has occupied our territory and the Panch Sheel is 
a one-sided affair. We tell them the only way to settle this question is by mutual 
agreement and we do not think of war and as to those who think of war, we 
give no quarter. But we are convinced our claims are right and our methods are 
right too, and that faith will triumph and so will our friendship. But for the sake 
of friendship, we cannot give up our territory. So, let us agree on the facts and 
then we can settle this question (The Finance Minister also requested the Chinese 
Prime Minister and his Party to see the deliberations of our Parliament for two/ 
three days as that would help him to understand the basis of our society). I am 
not trying to convert the Chinese Prime Minister to our system but we should 
not be blamed for something which is inherited and basic in our system. 
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Prime Minister Chou En-lai said to him that he was glad to hear the frank 
views of the Finance Minister. He agreed that our border problem could be 
settled by mutual agreement: war was inconceivable and we should all aim for 
a peaceful solution. 

The Finance Minister said, you should accept the proposal of Prime Minister 
Nehru and withdraw your troops from these areas and then we can sit down 
and discuss. But if you continue to hold these areas, then what is there to 
discuss. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that we would like to lay down the same 
conditions on the Eastern border and if you accept that, then we are willing to 
discuss. 

The Finance Minister said that as far he was concerned, the same yardstick 
should apply to the Eastern and Western borders because we cannot have two 
standards for the two borders. 

The Chinese Prime Minister said that we will never accept the McMahon 
Line. 

The Finance Minister said, you forget the McMahon Line. But you will 
agree that there is a line which approximates to the McMahon Line and this is 
the traditional and customary line, which has been recognised by everybody 
including the Tibetans when they were not under the total domination of China. 
The name McMahon is of no relevance. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that in the east, we do not recognise the 
line which you have in mind. But we accept your jurisdiction and have no 
territorial claims south of the Line. But we do not accept your facts as our 
facts are different. We say that Kalimpong is a centre of rebellion and we have 
basis for this and we have mentioned this in our notes. These rebellious activities 
in Kalimpong started before the revolution in Tibet and continue now and even 
these days the two brothers of the Dalai Lama are operating from there. There 
are many spies of all countries in Kalimpong. 

Finance Minister said that amongst these spies were the spies of country 
of the Chinese Prime Minister also. He would, however, like to tell the Chinese 
Prime Minister that the Chinese nationals in Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi have 
complete freedom. Have we ever done anything to restrict them? 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that they must obey your laws. Mr. Morarji Desai 
said that the law in this country is the same for all. Mr. Chou En-lai said, I have 
not studied this problem. Mr. Moraiji Desai said, please do study it and then we 
can talk about our concepts of freedom. Mr. Chou En-lai: but it is common- 
sense to know that in any country, foreigners cannot be treated in the same 
way as the nationals of their country. Mr. Morarji Desai: the only difference in 
India is that foreigners are not eligible to stand for elections. Mr. Chou En-lai: 
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this is not the main point and we need not argue about this. Mr. Morarji Desai. 
but this is related to our position. We will prevent any break of law by anyone, 
but we cannot prevent criticism. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said, how could the Government of India be a 
party to allowing the Tibetans to hold an anti-Chinese convention in the Town 
Hall in Kalimpong? 

Mr. Morarji Desai said that in our country everybody holds conventions; 
the Algerians do so and so do the Indians sometimes against us. The Chinese 
Prime Minister is aware that Lenin sought asylum in U.K. but nobody restricted 
his political activities. We in India do not want anyone to conspire against 
China but we cannot prevent people from expressing their opinions. Freedom 
of speech is the basis of our democracy. Mr. Chou En-lai said that what he 
mentioned was that use of Government Hall for the convention by the Tibetan 
rebels. 

Mr. Moraiji Desai said: but the Municipal Hall is not a Government building. 
Municipalities in India are autonomous bodies and anybody can hire the halls. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that Mr. Nehru had declared that whilst 
Dalai Lama would be treated as a respected religious leader, he would not be 
permitted to carry on political activities. But he is carrying on political activities 
in India. 

The Finance Minister said, you are being unjust to us when you say this. I 
ask you, is the Dalai Lama recruiting any army or is he threatening to walk into 
Tibet? All that he is saying is that he would like to go back to Tibet and he has 
a right to say that and we have no right to prevent him from doing so. This is 
our concept of freedom and this is applied to everybody including the Congress 
Party. Anybody can criticise us. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that there was no campaign in China against India. 
Only some articles appeared as reaction to the Indian criticism of China. (The 
Finance Minister said that Government of India has been described as a 
reactionary Government by responsible people in China.) 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that that was natural. You had burnt the portrait of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung and the Prime Minister of China. 81 Mr. Moraiji Desai 
said that this is nothing strange in this country. He said that in a little bank 
strike, the other day, the strikers burnt his effigy in the city of Delhi; effigies of 
Mahatma Gandhi were burnt in 1956 in Bombay. 

To this. Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that this was extraordinary and 
said that according to the Finance Minister, Indians had the freedom to abuse 

81. In April 1959; see SWJN/SS/48/items 139, 143 and Appendices 15 and 16. 
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China but the Chinese did not even have freedom to criticise India. The Finance 
Minister said that he was frank and trying to explain the Indian point of view. 
Mr. Chou En-lai said that the Finance Minister had said enough. The Finance 
Minister said that the Chinese Prime Minister had said even more. All that he 
was trying to say was that he condemned his people for condemning the Chinese. 
If that was not the case, we should not have sponsored your case in the U.N. 
even after the Tibetan revolt. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that he was grateful to Prime Minister 
Nehru for the efforts India was making for seating China in the United Nations. 
About the border in the west, the Chinese had been there for the last 200 years 
and new China inherited the traditional line. Since 1949, we have been using 
this area as an artery, to go to Tibet and it is our right to build roads there. Two 
years ago, the Indian Government objected to this activity of ours. 

The Finance Minister said that the Chinese had come to that area only four 
or five years ago. Before that, it was ours. 

The Chinese Prime Minister said that it is extraordinary to say that Chinese 
got there only 4/5 82 years ago. They had been there for 200 years. 

Mr. Moraiji Desai said that he did not accept this. 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that Chinese troops went to Tibet in 1950. Mr. Morarji 
Desai said that just because your troops went through that area, you cannot lay 
claims to it. Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that let us not quarrel about this. 
We can settle this by mutual agreement and mutual accommodation. Mr. Moraiji 
Desai said that it is all right but there is no question of India giving up its 
territory. He, however, was sure that a satisfactory and peaceful agreement 
would be arrived. Prime Minister Chou En-lai said that is why we have come 
all the way from Peking to Delhi. 

20. S. Dutt-Chang Wen Chin Talks 83 

[22 April 1960-3.45 p.m.] 

Mr. Chang Wen Chin, accompanied by two of his Assistants, came and saw 
the Foreign Secretary at 3.45 p.m. on 22nd April 1960. 

Foreign Secretary — I understand the two Prime Ministers have agreed this 
morning that experts from both sides should exchange information regarding 
the boundary in the Western Sector. Although both sides have stated their 

82. This means “four to five” and not “fourth-fifth.” 

83. 22 April 1960, 3. 45 p.m. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 

F.S. denotes Foreign Secretary and C.W.C. Chang Wen Chin. 
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case in the various notes and memoranda exchanged, exchange of more 
detailed information would be useful. I understand that the Chinese party 
has not brought their documents with them. 1 would like to know what 
procedure should be followed in pursuance of the directive given by the 
two Prime Ministers. 

Chang Wen Chin-I am not fully aware of the discussions between the two 
Prime Ministers. I was informed that Prime Minister Nehru had suggested 
that the Chinese officials could check up the factual material which the 
Indian side possessed. Prime Minister Chou En-lai had told Prime Minister 
Nehru that they had not brought any material. Prime Minister Nehru said 
that the Chinese officials could see their material; that the Chinese officials 
could go and study this material; and that had brought us to the Ministry 
today. I am not sure of the above and I would like to have your opinion. 

F.S. — Because there is disagreement over facts regarding the border, it would 
be helpful to us to know the facts as you see them. 

C.W.C. — We have not brought any material. If you show us your material 
supporting your stand, it would be beneficial towards promoting 
understanding. Our stand and view-point has already been clarified. We 
have not got any material or documents with regard to concrete details. Of 
course, the situation would have been different if the meeting had been 
held in Peking. However, we would like to make a careful study of your 
material. 

F.S. — This is very different from what we thought. We understood that apart 
from the examination of the material, there would be full discussion of 
each other’s case. 

C.W.C. — My understanding is that Prime Minister Chou En-lai clearly said that 
we have no material. Prime Minister Nehru, however, welcomed the idea 
of Chinese officials looking into your material in order to enable them to 
understand the Indian case; and this is our explicit understanding. 

F.S. — In this regard there is no fundamental difference of understanding between 
us. Although each side has put its case forward in the notes and memoranda 
exchanged, further details can be given in these personal discussions. We 
of course appreciate the fact that you have not got, as you say, material or 
documents with you in Delhi. All the same, we thought that detailed 
discussion, at expert’s level, on the facts, in order to appreciate each other’s 
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point of view, would be useful. I now understand that you are ready to 
look at our factual material including documents etc. and that your case 
stands as has already been made clear in your notes and letters. If this is 
correct, then the position is that you will merely listen to our case and 
facts as we state them — this is a somewhat odd position. Nevertheless, in 
view of your understanding of what Prime Minister Nehru told Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai, our experts will be glad to give you a fuller factual 
account of the boundary and the connected details of the Western Sector 
as we know them. 

C.W.C. — What you have said is very good. This exchange of views at the 
expert’s level would be useful for arriving at a solution. As you understand, 
it is difficult for us to bring the material here as Prime Minister Nehru said, 
the material and documents 
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21 . S. Dutt’s Note on Talks with Chinese Officials 
on 22 April 86 

Secret 

Ministry of External Affairs 

Following the discussions this morning between the Prime Minister and Premier 
Chou En-lai, a meeting was arranged this afternoon between the officials on 
our side and Chinese officials for detailed discussion of the western sector of 
the Sino-Indian boundary. The three Chinese officers were led by Mr. Chang 
Wen-chin, Director of the First Asian Department, Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Before the discussions started, I had a talk with Mr. Chang about the 
procedure to be followed in the discussion between the officials. I referred to 
the discussion between the two Prime Ministers this morning and said that 
even as regards facts there is disagreement between the two sides, and the 
object of the detailed discussion at official level is to help in a better appreciation 
of each other’s point of view. Mr. Chang said that his understanding was that 
he and his colleagues were to look at the factual material which the Indian side 
would produce. As his Prime Minister had told Mr. Nehru, they had not brought 
any material with them. Nevertheless, the Indian Prime Minister said that the 
Indian side would be glad to place their evidence for scrutiny by the Chinese. It 
was on that understanding that Mr. Chang and his colleagues had come to the 
Indian Foreign Office. 

2. My reply was that the object of the discussion was to help in a better 
appreciation of each other’s point of view. We recognised that the Chinese side 
had not brought any material with them to Delhi, but would like to know whether 
they would be willing, even without producing any detailed material, to let us 
have full facts as they see them. Mr. Chang’s reply was that the Chinese had 
made their case clear in the previous notes and correspondence. So had we, I 
said. It would be odd if the Indian side not only made a full statement but also 
produced all the evidence in support of their statement while the Chinese side 
merely listened and saw but would not even make a statement of their case. 
Nevertheless, I added, our experts would be ready to make a full statement of 
our case. Mr. Chang enquired whether this applied only to the western sector 
or to the entire boundary. I told him that according to my understanding the 
western sector only was to be discussed this afternoon; in any case since the 
whole of the afternoon would be taken up by this discussion, what should be 

86. Note to Nehru, 22 April 1960, afternoon. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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done subsequently and how, could be discussed by the two Prime Ministers 
tomorrow. 

3. It was obvious to me that the Chinese want us to produce all our 
evidence and place it before them so that at the appropriate time, probably later 
in Peking, they would be in an advantageous position to rebut our statements. 
It is inconceivable that the Chinese have not brought any material with them, 
nor was Mr. Chang’s statement that in the absence of factual material with 
them in Delhi he would not be able to make any useful statement particularly 
convincing. 

4. I have asked Shri Gopal and Shri Mehta to give the Chinese a full 
statement of our case on Ladakh. 


22. Meeting of Officials 87 

[22 April 1960 - 4 p.m. to 5.50 p.m.] 

22nd April 
afternoon 

Top Secret 

Proceedings of the meeting between the Indian and Chinese officials held on 
22nd April, I960, at 4,00 p.m., in the Conference Room of the Ministry of 
External Affairs, New Delhi. 


Present: 

India 

1. Shri J.S. Mehta, Director, Northern Division, Ministry of External 
Affairs 

2. Dr. S. Gopal, Director, Historical Division, Ministry of External Affairs 

3. Colonel R.S. Kalha, Director, Survey of India 

4. Shri K. Gopalachari, Officer on Special Duty, Ministry of External 
Affairs 

5 . Shri S.K.Bhutani, Officer on Special Duty, Ministry of External Affairs 

6. Shri G.N. Rao, Historical Division, Ministry of External Affairs 

China 

1 . Mr. Chang Wen-Chin, Director of the First Asian Department, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Government of China 


87. Conference Room, MEA, 22 April 1960, 4 p.m. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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2. Mr. Chien Chia Tung 

3. Mr. Liao Teh- Yen 

Shri Mehta: The Foreign Secretary has already welcomed you and discussed 
with you the lines on which we will proceed here. This evening it has been 
agreed that we will go over the facts relating to the dispute in Ladakh i.e. 
the western sector. In one sentence, our case is that the disputed area in 
Ladakh — the area shown in our maps — has always been part of India. It 
has been shown on our maps for some time and the local authorities of 
Jammu and Kashmir have exercised jurisdiction over it. I won’t go into 
further details but I would request my colleague Dr. Gopal to restate briefly 
but still in much greater detail than what has been stated in the 
correspondence already exchanged with regard to our position in the 
western sector. 

Dr. Gopal: The boundary of Ladakh with Sinkiang and Tibet, like the rest of the 
northern boundary of India, is a natural, traditional and customary boundary 
which has been well recognised for centuries by both sides. From the 
Karakoram Pass the boundary lies along the watershed between the Shyok 
and the Yarkand and along the crest of the Kuen Lun mountains upto a 
point east of 80° E. Thereafter it runs south along the watershed, along the 
southern bank of the Chumesang and the eastern bank of the Changlung 
Lungpa, skirts the western extremity of the eastern half of Pangong Lake, 
lies along the watershed between the streams flowing into the western 
Pangong Lake and other streams flowing eastwards, cuts across eastern 
Spanggur Tso and follows the watershed of the Indus upto Jara La. Crossing 
the Indus about five miles south-east of Demchok, the boundary lies along 
a spur of the Ladakh Range which in this region is the watershed between 
the Indus and the Sutlej. 

Shri Mehta: That briefly describes the boundary of what we call the western 
sector. I was wondering at this stage whether you would like to define the 
extent to which you dispute this description. It would be for you to decide 
whether we may go on from one point to the next. If we are to exchange 
information, one could do it conveniently point by point. That is for you to 
consider. 

Mr. Chien Chia Tung: Mr. Chang has mentioned to Mr. Dutt just now that he 
has come here today in accordance with the understanding that Mr. Nehru 
has invited our officials to come and listen the Indian officials to present 
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the Indian standpoint. If there is no inconvenience to your side, Mr. Chang 
will be prepared to listen fully to what you have to say. As you are presenting 
point by point, it would be quite clear. 

Shri Mehta: Well, the point I wanted to make was that this is a simple matter of 
fact requiring at this stage no documentation. It is merely a matter of 
describing the boundary as we see it or you see it. I thought you could 
simply state the boundary in the western sector as claimed by the Chinese 
Government with a view to making this exchange useful with whatever 
information we have or on such points which do not require documentation. 
This is only a statement. If the Chinese Government could state what they 
consider to be the boundary, we may even reach the stage of being able to 
define the extent of the differences between the two sides. 

Mr. Chien Chia Tung: It involves the nature of present meeting. Mr. Chang 
says that it is on the explicit understanding in accordance with the suggestion 
of Prime Minister Nehru to Premier Chou that Chinese officials should 
come and listen to the Indian standpoint. So he has come in accordance 
with that understanding. This afternoon, we will proceed in accordance 
with that understanding. So Mr. Chang personally is of opinion that we 
proceed this afternoon in accordance with that understanding. We would 
be pleased if our Indian friends could go on to explain their point of view 
and as to how we should proceed for next step, as Mr. Dutt has mentioned, 
that can be decided upon by us. 

Shri Mehta: Very well, then we go on to the next relevant step. I was only 
trying to make this meeting as useful as possible to both sides so that we 
serve the primary end which we have in view — that we understand each 
other better. I will ask my colleague Dr. Gopal to continue to the next 
point. 

Dr. Gopal: This natural boundary which follows for its whole length the major 
watershed in the region has also been the traditional boundary of Ladakh. 
At first, an independent state comprising a large part of western Tibet, 
Ladakh in 1664 became a part of the Mughal Empire. 

During 1681 to 1683 a mixed force of Mongols and Tibets [sic] invaded 
Ladakh but this force was driven out by the Ladakhis with the aid of the 
Mughal Governor of Kashmir. Even at that time the boundaries of Ladakh 
were well known. Contemporary Ladakhi chronicles confirm this. They 
even define the boundary in accordance with the traditional Indian alignment 
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in this sector. Cunningham, 8 * who visited the area in 1846, states that the 
eastern boundary of Ladakh was “well-defined by piles of stones which 
were set up after the last expulsion of the Sokpo or Mongol hordes in 
1687, when the Ladakhis received considerable assistance from Kashmir." 
During the years 1834 to 1841 Gulab Singh of Jammu, a feudatory of the 
Sikhs, conquered Ladakh and annexed it. In 1841 one of Gulab Singh’s 
generals invaded western Tibet. He was defeated and expelled, but when 
the Tibetans, with the aid of the Chinese, advanced to Leh, they were in 
their turn driven back. So the Emperor of China despatched more troops. 
The Ladakhis were defeated and a peace treaty was signed in 1842. The 
signatory on behalf of Tibet and China was Kalon Sokon. The article in the 
1842 treaty regarding the frontiers runs as follows:- 

“Now that in the presence of God, the ill-feeling created by the war 
which had intervened has been fully removed from the hearts and no 
complaints now remain on either side, there will never be on any 
account in future, till the world lasts, any deviation even by the hair’s 
breadth and any breach in the alliance, friendship and unity between 
the King of the world, Siri Khalsaji Sahib and Siri Maharaj Sahib Raja- 
i-Rajagan Raja Sahib Bahadur, and the Khagan (Emperor) of China 
and the Lama Guru Sahib of Lhasa. We shall remain in possession of 
the limits of the boundaries of Ladakh and the neighbourhood 
subordinate to it, in accordance with the old custom, and there shall 
be no transgression and no interference beyond the old established 
frontiers. We shall hold to our own respective frontiers.” 

So the natural and traditional boundary between Ladakh and Tibet 
was given the added sanction of recognition by treaty. In 1842, it was 
recognised by both Tibet and China, The treaty did not describe the boundary 
in detail because it was well-known. The Chinese Government recognised 
this in 1846. One of their officials informed the British Government that 
the borders of Ladakh had been sufficiently and distinctly fixed and no 
additional measures were necessary for fixing them. Again, in 1899, the 
British Government stated explicitly to the Chinese Government that the 
northern boundary of Kashmir lay along the Kuen Lun range to a point east 
of 80° E. This showed beyond doubt that Aksai Chin was a part of Ladakh 
and that the eastern boundary of Ladakh lay where Indian maps are now 
showing it. The Chinese Government raised no objection to this description. 
So throughout the 19th century, the Ladakhi, British, Tibetan and Chinese 

88 . Alexander Cunningham ( 1814 - 1893 ); British army engineer and archaeologist. 
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authorities were all agreed that the traditional boundary of Ladakh was in 
accordance with the alignment on present Indian maps. 

In the 19th century, this area was visited by explorers and surveyors. 
Their reports and maps provide further evidence in support of the traditional 
Indian alignment. The accounts of travellers who visited the area also support 
the Indian alignment. There has never been any report of the presence of 
Chinese personnel in this area during all these centuries. 

This natural and traditional boundary of Ladakh has also been the 
administrative and customary boundary. The administration of Ladakh and, 
after Ladakh became a part of Kashmir, of the Government of Kashmir 
and India, always extended right up to the boundary. There is considerable 
evidence of official jurisdiction such as revenue settlements. There is also 
proof that the local inhabitants had been utilising this area for pasturage 
and salt mining. Topographical and geological surveys were carried out in 
this area. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that from the 17th century 
onwards Ladakh has had full sovereign authority over the Minsar enclave 
in Tibet, and exercised administrative jurisdiction in this locality. 

Another form of evidence which substantiates the traditional alignment 
of the boundary of Ladakh is the fact that the area right upto the boundary 
was traversed by traders with the permission of the Kashmir Government. 

The exercise of jurisdiction in this area by the Government of Kashmir 
and India has continued right down to the present times. In recent years 
reconnaissance parties have been visiting this area. 

Official Chinese maps of the 19th and 20th centuries also show the 
boundary in accordance with the traditional Indian alignment. One example 
of this is the Postal Map of China published in 1917. 

Shri Mehta: So, we have stated, or rather restated but with fuller details, our 
view-point which confirms the alignment in the western sector as shown 
in our maps. If Director Chang would like to comment at this stage or 
provide any facts, it would be useful. From our side we have clarified the 
position in pursuance of the directive from the Prime Minister and as clarified 
in the discussions with the Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. Chien Chia Tung: Mr. Chang thanks Mr. Gopal and Mr. Mehta for the 
statements that they have made. As Mr. Mehta has just said the statement 
is in most of its parts restatement of the Indian position and in certain 
parts, some details have been added. Mr. Chang understands the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of India would provide some materials or documents to 
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testify its position which the Chinese wonder whether Mr. Gopal or Mr. 
Mehta would be prepared to present those materials and documents. If the 
materials can be presented that would be helpful for us to understand the 
view-points of the India side because this would be difficult in 
correspondence. 

Mr. Mehta: At this stage, I think, we have provided the necessary statement in 
fulfilment of the directive which has been issued to us. Is there any specific 
point which Chinese Government are doubtful about? It may be useful to 
have a sort of exchange of information or a similar statement of the position 
from the Chinese side before we proceed any further. 

Mr. Chien Chia Tung: Mr. Chang would like to point out telling that if we have 
any point which we think is not clear or we have any doubt in regard to the 
statement made by Mr. Gopal, the Indian side is prepared to present 
documents or maps in further clarification of the position as proofs or is it 
that Mr. Mehta just wants a mutual exchange of statements? 

Mr. Mehta: I think, it would be more useful if we proceed step by step. Even if 
perhaps all the documents may not be ready at hand on the Chinese side, a 
statement of the Chinese position which would be relevant to disputing the 
statement which has been made with similar details would be beneficial at 
this stage. 

Mr. Chien Chia Tung: Mr. Chang says that the directive that he has received is 
that Mr. Nehru suggested that the Chinese officials should come to the 
Ministry and listen to the statement made by the Indian side and apart from 
that principally to look into the materials which the Indian side will provide 
because that would be helpful to our further understanding the basis of the 
Indian stand point. So this is the directive which Mr. Chang got when he 
came here. Now according to him, Mr. Mehta thought Indian side is not 
prepared at the present stage to provide materials but that the Indian side 
wanted to have statements and discussions. So this is not in consonance 
with the understanding of Mr. Chang and the information he has got. In 
regard to the general position on both sides, both of us know. So the 
exchange of correspondence require quite some time in which such position 
on both sides has been fully stated. Of course, by exchanging statements 
now, some details might be added to them but such details are all secondary 
in comparison to the main point and it cannot change the basic and 
fundamental position. 
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Mr. Mehta: As I understand it, our purpose was to define, as a preliminary, at 
least, the area of agreement and the area of disagreement. We have made a 
statement, a fuller statement of the general position than what has been 
stated in the correspondence. I think, if the Chinese side is not in a position 
to make a statement, we will not be progressing further. In that case, I 
think, we might report to our respective Chiefs and adjourn for the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Chang: According to the understanding of our side, the purpose of this 
meeting is to look into the facts, particularly the ones on which India and 
China have different viewpoints. Our material is not ready at hand and that 
is why we have suggested that the Indian side might provide its material in 
order that we may understand their position more fully. If Mr. Gopal is 
willing to supply the material requested for, we might put forward certain 
questions. But if he is not and desires postponement of the meeting, I have 
no objection. 

Dr. Gopal: Yes, that is my position. 

(The meeting then adjourned at 5.50 p.m.) 

23. MPs to Nehru 89 

Member of the Lok Sabha 
21, Rakabganj Road, 
New Delhi, 
April 22, 1960 

Dear Prime Minister, 

In inviting a reference to your kind letter dated the 4th April, 1960, wherein you 
had been good enough to assure us that, in regard to the talks between you and 
the Chinese Prime Minister, you would keep the House informed, may we 
request you to kindly make a statement on the subject, in view of the fact that 
the talks have proceeded for a number of days and all sorts of news have been 
appearing in the newspapers. In this connection we may be permitted to draw 
your attention to an unusual event reported in newspapers to the effect that 
Shri V.K. Krishna Menon, the Minister of Defence, had at the invitation of the 
Premier of China, an exclusive interview with the latter and none except the 

89. Letter, on N.G. Goray’s letterhead. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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Chinese interpreter was allowed to be present. Such reports, you would agree, 
tend to create misunderstandings all round. May we also have an elucidation 
whether Shri Menon was also made a delegate on behalf of India to conduct 
talks with the Chinese Premier. 

Therefore, we suggest that such a statement may be made when the Lok 
Sabha meets on Monday, the 25th of April, I960. 90 


Yours sincerely. 
N.G. Goray 
S. Mahanty 
Braj Raj Singh 
P.K. Deo 
A.B. Vajpayee 
Khushwaqt Rai 


24. Nehru-Chou Talks V 91 


v 

(April 23-4.30 p.m. to 7.45 p.m.) 

Prime Minister: Yesterday afternoon some officials from both sides met but I 
am afraid the result did not go as far as I had hoped, because I understand the 
Chinese officials only listened. They said they had come to listen and not to see 
anything. I had thought that the purpose of such a meeting was that we may 
discuss and note down points of agreement and disagreement and those on 
which there was doubt so that the area of discussion might be limited. 

No doubt your officers must have reported to you that, although our officials 
precisely stated our viewpoint on the western sector of the border along with 
latitudes and longitudes, this was not done by the Chinese side. Your officers 
said that they would only listen and would not say anything. 

I had said that, having discussed the question in the broader aspects, we 
should try to come to grips with it now, and this involved a clear statement on 
our part of what we think the right border to be and an equally clear statement 
of what the Chinese Government thinks on the question. Then we would be in 
a position to know definitely where our differences lie. My idea was that we 

90. For Nehru’s letter of 4 April, see S WJN/SS/59/item 1 54; and his reply, see item 25 in this 
volume. 

9 1 . Source: see fn 1 8 in this section “Chou En-lai’s Visit.” 
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should take each sector of the border and convince the other side of what it 
believes to be right. 

I do not know how I should proceed now. Should I take up the question in 
details or perhaps you would like to say something? 

Premier Chou: I would like to listen to what you have to say. 

Prime Minister: We can take up the question more precisely. According to us, 
the boundary between Sinkiang and Ladakh is traditional and customary and 
has been well recognised for over a thousand years. It passes from the Karakoram 
Pass along the watershed between Shyok river system and Yarkand (Tarim 
system) and it goes on to a point north-east of Haji Langar where it crosses the 
Qara Qash river and then goes along the crest of the Kuenlun mountain, which 
forms the watershed between the Yurungkash and the streams flowing south 
into the lakes in the Aksai Chin area upto a point about 80° east. Then it runs 
down southwards to Lanakla along the watershed between the streams flowing 
into the lakes in Tibet and those flowing into the lakes in Ladakh. Then it goes 
along the watershed between Chanchenmo and Chumesang in Ladakh and the 
streams flowing into the Dyap Iso lake in Tibet. After this, the boundary lies 
along the south bank of Chumesang and eastern bank of Changlung lungpa. It 
then skirts the western extremity of the eastern half of Pangong lake and goes 
along the watershed of streams flowing into the western Pangong lake and 
other streams flowing eastward. It then cuts across eastern Spanggur Tso and 
follows the northern and eastern watershed of the Indus upto Jarala. It crosses 
the Indus about five miles south-east of Demchok which lies along the watershed 
between Koyul lungpa and Hanle rivers and streams flowing into Sutlej river. It 
then crosses Parechu about five miles south of Chumar and reaches Gya Peak. 
This is the physical description of the western boundary as we believe it and as 
is shown in our maps. 

I have described it tentatively; but if you want, I can also give you a note 
giving the latitudes and longitudes and some historical facts about the aspects 
of the western border. 

This is the traditional boundary for Ladakh and can be traced back to the 
10th century. At one time in the 10th century, Ladakh and Tibet were under 
one rule. Then occurred family partition and western Tibet was given to one 
member of the family and Ladakh to another. After that, Ladakh became separate. 
In 1664, it accepted suzerainty of the then Indian empire, namely, Moghul 
Empire, which had extended to the area of Kashmir. 

In 1681, Ladakh was invaded by Tibetans and Mongols, but they were 
driven back by Ladakhis with the aid of the Moghul Governor of Kashmir. This 
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resulted in the peace treaty of 1684. We have still got a copy of this treaty. This 
treaty repeats these boundaries which it says were there when the three families 
first ruled and that they should be maintained. Chronicles of those days said 
that the boundary between Ladakh and Tibet was fixed at Demchok in that 
area. Other chronicles of the period also confirm this. In 1846, Cunningham 
visited this area and he found that the eastern boundary of Ladakh was defined 
by piles of stones. 

But between 1834 and 1841, Ladakh was conquered by the ruler of Jammu, 
Gulab Singh, who was a feudatory of the north Indian Kingdom of the Sikhs. 
In 1841, Gulab Singh’s General, Zorawar Singh, invaded western Tibet. He 
was, however, defeated by Tibetans, aided by Chinese troops, who advanced 
towards Leh. The Tibetan and Chinese troops were, however, pushed back by 
the Ladakhis and a peace treaty was signed in 1842. We have the text of this 
treaty and, on behalf of the Chinese-Tibetan Forces, it was signed by an army 
officer who held Chinese rank. The treaty said: 

‘There shall be no transgression and no interference (in the country) beyond 

the old established frontiers.” 

Thus, the natural and traditional boundary between Ladakh and Tibet was 
given twice in treaties, once in the treaty of 1684, secondly, in the treaty of 
1842. 

In 1846, the British suggested to the Tibetan and Chinese parties that this 
accepted boundary should be formally defined. The Chinese Imperial 
Commissioner at Hong Kong replied saying: “Respecting the frontier, I beg to 
remark that the border of these territories has been sufficiently and distinctly 
fixed so that it will be best to adhere to this ancient arrangement and it will 
prove far more convenient to abstain from any additional measures for fixing 
them.” 

I might mention that until then, that is to say, in the late forties of the 18th 
century, Kashmir and Ladakh were not a part of the British Empire. It was only 
a little later that Kashmir accepted British suzerainty, but it continued as a 
State. 

In 1899, the British made proposals to the Chinese, again suggesting that 
this recognised boundary, that is to say, the northern boundary of Kashmir and 
Ladakh with Sinkiang, should be clearly defined. In making the proposal, the 
British clearly stated that this boundary of Ladakh, or more correctly Kashmir, 
lay along the Kuenlun mountain, to a point east of 80°. The Chinese Government 
took no objection either to this proposal or to this definition of the border. 

From all this, it would appear that, till the 19th century, there was no 
divergence of opinion on the alignment of the boundary of Ladakh in the parties 
concerned — namely, the Ladakhis, Kashmiris, Tibetans, Chinese, Indians or 
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the British. 

The caravan routes also were used regularly. There is a route from Yarkand 
to Kavia Pass which went across Aksai Chin. There is also another route which 
went from Haji Langar to Amtoghar lake. 

There is another route from Yarkand to Ladakh which passes through 
Aksai Chin and Pangong Lake. 

Throughout 19th century, many travellers, explorers and surveyors visited 
this region. Although the Kashmir State acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
British, the British did not interfere in the internal affairs of the State and, in 
fact, there were strict rules about British people going to these areas. They 
could not normally go to these areas unless it was on invitation from the Ruler 
of Kashmir. Actually, many of these surveyors and travellers were invited by 
the Rulers of Kashmir for surveying purposes. 

We have reports written by these surveyors as well as explorers. There 
were many surveyors and I could even give the names and details about them, 
but perhaps this could be better given in the form of a note. 

Some of these reports have also maps, attached to them, or areas that they 
had visited. 

Broadly speaking, these reports and maps confirm the natural and traditional 
boundaries between Tibet and Ladakh which became the administrative boundary 
also. 

The frontier Districts of Kashmir State define these areas for administrative 
purposes. The revenue reports also describe these areas and a number of revenue 
settlements had taken place about these areas from 1860 onwards. In 1908, a 
fresh settlement was carried out in regard to Aksai Chin, Soda plains, Lingzitang, 
Chang Chen-Mo, Khumak fort and Demchok. The Wazirs of local Governments 
toured these areas and have also left accounts of their tours. 

There are also many geological surveys. The first was held in 1837-38. 
Then came surveys in 1852, 1870 and 1874. 

Between 1875 to 1882, a particularly extensive survey was made of the 
area and the reports of these surveys give maps of these areas which are in line 
with the traditional Indian alignment of the border. 

The revenue reports refer to pasturage and salt taxes in Khumak, Chushul, 
Chang Chen-Mo, Chumesang. Grazing fees have been included in the land 
revenue. It is also mentioned in these reports that villagers used to collect salt 
from Amtoghar Lake. 

Evidence of traders who used to go along these routes contains complaints 
about bad condition of roads and heavy road taxes. 

In 1870, the then Viceroy of India, Lord Mayo, signed a commercial treaty 
with Kashmir for developing trade routes. The treaty says that, with the consent 
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of the Maharaja of Kashmir, officers will be appointed for surveying the trade 
routes from Lahaul to the territory of the rulers of Yarkand, including Chang 
Chen-Mo Valley. Therefore, all these parts were considered to be in the Kashmir 
State and Lord Mayo had to take consent of the Kashmir Government before 
sending his men to these areas for surveying work. 

These records also deal with abolition of dues on account of goods passing 
through these areas. All this would indicate that India exercised jurisdiction in 
this area right upto the present times. In recent years, a number of 
reconnaissance parties have visited this area. These parties went there in 1952, 
1954, 1956, 1957 and 1958. Even in July of 1959, a party visited some of the 
areas. Patrol parties visiting Lanakla in 1954 had planted our National Flag 
there. They went there again in 1956 and the flag was still there. 

Some Chinese maps, fairly recent ones, which may be considered official, 
are also in accordance with our delineation of the border. For example, there is 
the map of 1893 compiled by Hung Ta-Chen, the Chinese Minister at St. 
Petersburg. Then there is the Postal Map of China of 1917. Chinese Government 
has said that this map is not reliable, because it is prepared by foreigners. But 
even the foreigners must have prepared it for official Chinese sources, and 
there [is] no reason for them for falsifying the maps. Indeed, if I may say so, 
the British in those days were not so much concerned about the eastern boundary 
near Ladakh. They were more concerned about the corner of the Indian 
boundary adjoining Afghanistan, because the Tsarist Russian empire came near 
to the Indian frontiers there and they were afraid of it. The Ladakh boundary, 
however, was no worry to them. 

What I have just now stated indicates that, in eastern Ladakh (I am not 
referring to North Aksai Chin area at present), there was no evidence of Chinese 
authority or activities in the middle fifties of this century. The beginnings of 
such an evidence came only in 1957, but even then it is very little. In effect, it 
begins to be evident mainly by the end of 1958 or afterwards. 

In the north Aksai Chin area, the Chinese Forces had probably come a little 
earlier than 1957. But not much earlier. They must have come there sometimes 
after the establishment of the People’s Republic of China. Before that, of course, 
the big caravan routes were used. But at no time was any claim put forward by 
either Tibetans or Chinese, supported by any evidence. 

Now, I have taken so much time and I have ventured to trace the historical, 
administrative and other accounts very briefly. I have not mentioned the details, 
for it would require a long time. But I have indicated precisely what we believe 
our northern frontier to be and this belief is supported by facts as stated above. 
Therefore, there is no question of our making any territorial claim, that is to 
say, any claim on a fresh territory which did not belong to India or to Kashmir 
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State throughout this long period of time. 

1 would now like Your Excellency or the Chinese Government to state, 
apart from general observations, what their approach to this question is, 
indicating more particularly what they claim as their frontier. 

Premier Chou: Thank you for giving so much time to state the standpoint 
of the Government of India on the western sector of the border and also 
stating in some detail the material on which the Government of India bases 
their clear stand. Your Excellency’s statement is basically the same as what 
Director Chang had heard from the officers of the Ministry of External 
Affairs yesterday. I have already known the substance, as was already 
conveyed to me by Director Chang. I would now like to give an oral reply 
and we would also probably send you a written reply on the basis of 
material which we have on hand here. 

When we talk about the western sector of the boundary, we should 
discuss it in relation to other sectors. This is the first point of common 
grounds mentioned by me yesterday. The reason why there is dispute on 
the boundary question is that the factual basis of both sides are different 
and this difference in factual basis is formulated into different maps. But 
there are great divergences about eastern and western sectors and these 
divergences are shown by our maps. As to the Indian maps, there have 
been a great many changes while in the Chinese maps the changes, if any, 
have been small. 

Your Excellency asked what is claimed by the Chinese Government as 
their boundary ? Since in the western sector and the eastern sector our 
maps differ so much, therefore, naturally there exists a dispute on the 
boundary question and we should seek a solution. We have said that the 
Sino-Indian border is not delimited or determined, but throughout history 
there must have been points of contact. There are great divergences in the 
maps published by our two countries. Therefore, if we base anything on 
these maps, then the difference will be great too. 

It is necessary for us to find common ground so that we can 
reasonably settle it. Our belief is that our boundary is, broadly speaking, 
not delimited and this is borne out by the western sector. 

I would say something in reply to what you have said about the western 
sector. I would say it in 4 parts: 

(1) Geographical features of the boundary: Since you have mentioned about 

Karakoram Pass, it is easy to see that the national boundary between 

China and India or Sinkiang and Ladakh is the Karakoram watershed. 

This extends from Kilik Pass, passes through the Karakoram Pass to 
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Kongka Pass. As to area west of Karakoram pass, there is also some 
divergences of maps, but it involves (concerns) Pakistan and we need 
not talk about it. This is the Karakoram watershed. (Karakoram which 
is known in Chinese by the name of Tsung). This is the natural 
watershed. Broadly speaking, rivers and streams to the south and west 
of this belong to India while those to the north and east of it are on 
China’s side. On the Chinese side, there are two well-known rivers: 
Yarkand River (Yi-er-Chiang) to the north and Karakash River to the 
east. Both these flow towards Khotan region. So much regarding 
watershed upto the north of Kongka Pass. South of the Kongka Pass, 
the boundary does not follow any watershed. But there are 3 valleys: 
Changchenmo valley. Pangong Lake and the Indus River Valley. Kongka 
Pass forms the dividing line. To the north of Kongka Pass, on one side 
there is Sinkiang while the other sides belong to Kashmir. 

To the south of the Kongka Pass, area to the west belong to Ladakh 
and areas to the east belong to Tibet. Therefore, on these natural 
geographical features is formed the administrative boundary. 

According to what the External Affairs Ministry officials said and 
you stated today, the Indian frontier extends from the Karakoram Pass 
to 80 degrees eastwards towards the Kuenlun mountains, which will 
mean that the border jumps from the Karakoram mountains to Kuenlun 
range, which has always been regarded as Chinese territory. 

Many peaks of the Karakoram range form a watershed, while 
even higher peaks of the Karakoram are on the Indian side. Therefore, 
Karakoram is the natural boundary and we have followed it in our 
administration. So, in geographical description, we differ widely. 

(2) Northern border of the area of Aksai Chin has always been under 
Sinkiang and we have many historical records going over a long period 
of time to prove this. Many of the place names in this area are in 
Uighur language. This area, together with Sinkiang, has been a part of 
China for the last 200 years. There are salt lakes and pastures in this 
area, but people are nomadic and not many lead a settled life. In distant 
centuries, trade between India and China used to be carried out through 
this area. We also have records of this and we can put forward historical 
proofs. 

Area south of this is in Tibet. 

Your Excellency mentioned about family partition of Ladakh. Once 
Ladakh was an independent State, but it was divided and boundaries 
were established. After that, this boundary is shown on our maps. To 
the east of this boundary, the area belongs to China; to the west, the 
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area belongs to India. 

Your Excellency mentioned cases of tax collection by one country 
in the areas of another. Even so, China collected taxes in Ladakh. 
Yesterday, Your Excellency mentioned about Minsar from where taxes 
were collected. I have checked and find that Minsar is about 200 
kilometers from Ladakh. It is actually nearer to the U.P. border. 

So, this line of administrative jurisdiction was also formed 
throughout the historical period. New China inherited this boundary 
from old China and it made no changes in it. The People’s Liberation 
Army went to Sinkiang in 1949. From there, it went to South Sinkiang 
in 1950 and thence to Ari district of Tibet through this area by the end 
of 1950. This area is on a high plateau. In 1950, the People’s Liberation 
Army transported its supplies on horses. Later, a highway was also 
built. This area has always been under the administrative jurisdiction 
either of Sinkiang or of Tibet and we have not exceeded the limits of 
the administrative jurisdiction of either Sinkiang or Tibet in this area. 

You have spoken about surveys. But I had also mentioned yesterday 
about two surveys in 1891-92; during the Manchu dynasty, survey 
teams went to Karakoram mountains and Kongka Pass. In 1941-1942, 
surveys were carried out in areas of Aksai Chin and Kongka Pass. 

We also have revenue records and survey reports in support of 
our argument. 

Another point mentioned by you requires to be answered. Your 
Excellency mentioned about reconnaissance parties which went to 
north-east of Kongka Pass after the independence of India. 

It is possible that these parties went into these areas on the basis 
of Indian maps and that they did not meet Chinese Forces. But this is 
because the area to the north and east of Kongka Pass is almost 
uninhabited and some of it, moreover, is like a desert. At many places, 
motor cars can pass. In some places, there are pastures. But, generally 
speaking, there are no pastures and the area is almost uninhabited. 

All along, our thinking has been like India’s, namely, that there 
could not be any problem in this sector. Our people do not normally 
go there except during the pasture season. During the winter, there is 
heavy snow. As Your Excellency has yourself said in the Parliament, 
this area is very vague. Therefore, it is quite possible for Indian 
personnel to enter it without our finding them out. But in some cases, 
as in 1958- 1959, we also did find them out. But not being found out is 
no proof of the area belonging to India. 

Areas to the south of Kongka Pass belong to Tibet. In this area. 
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Demchok is occupied by Indian Forces. According to historical facts, 
it actually belongs to China. But we only indicated this to the 
Government of India through diplomatic channels without taking any 
action. 

(3) Question about Treaties and negotiations: Your Excellency has 
mentioned two treaties, the treaty of 1684 and the treaty of 1842. But 
these were treaties only between local authorities and these treaties 
merely said that each side should stay within its own border and refrain 
from trespassing or transgressing the border of the other and 
undertaking to maintain everlasting friendship. There is, however, no 
mention as to where exactly the boundary lay. It was of course 
impossible in those days to state it in latitudes and longitudes, but even 
no specific names of places are mentioned and, therefore, it cannot be 
proved from these treaties that the boundary was delimited and no one 
can tell where the boundary lay. 

Your Excellency mentioned about Chinese Officer’s reply to the 
British Government in 1846. The Chinese Commissioner merely said 
that “There is no dispute about boundary between Tibet and Ladakh.” 
This is put in very general terms and it does not mention any specific- 
places along the border. In 1899, the British Government negotiated 
with our Government on the question of the border between Sinkiang 
and Kashmir. Through these negotiations, the British Government even 
proposed that Karakash river valley belonged to China, but no agreement 
was reached because of other dispute. 

Between 1919 and 1927, the local Tibetan Government carried 
negotiations about the border between Tibet and Ladakh with the British 
Government. Here too, no agreement was reached. — All this would 
show that this sector of the boundary was never determined or 
delimited, although there is a traditional and customary line. 

Your Excellency said that India did not make any territorial claims. 
However, if the Government of India insist that the boundary line as 
on the Indian maps is the boundary and, therefore, the Chinese armed 
forces and administrative personnel should withdraw from the western 
sector, it would amount to a territorial claim. 

On the eastern sector, the Chinese Government has documentary 
evidence that the area, south of the line now reached by the Government 
of India, used to belong to Tibet and that the Indian administration 
was extended to it only gradually. But, if we were to demand for 
withdrawal of Indian troops and their administrative personnel from 
this area, this will also be a territorial claim. 
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There are disputes about boundary because it was never delimited 
and, therefore, we must conduct negotiations; but neither side should 
ask the other side to withdraw. 

(4) Maps and Accounts of Travellers: I have already mentioned about 
changes in British and Indian maps. As far as the western sector is 
concerned, these changes seem to have taken place in four stages: 

(i) Before 1 862: Up to 1 862, the alignment in the British and Indian 
maps was more or less the same as the alignment in Chinese maps. It 
is important to note that this period is later than both treaties mentioned 
by Your Excellency also later than 1846, when the Chinese 
Commissioner made the reply to the British. 

(ii) The second stage is from 1865 to 1943. During this long 
period, most of the Indian maps did not draw any boundary line at all. 
But some used colour shade showing the borders as not determined. 

(iii) Third stage comes in 1950, when the Indian maps started 
using colour shade but marked the boundary as undefined. The area in 
colour is the same as in resent Indian maps. 

(iv) The fourth stage starts in 1954, when the Indian maps showed 
the border line as in present maps, but removed the word undefined. 

Therefore, the Indian and British maps made great changes, while 
the Chinese maps broadly are the same despite small divergences. 

Your Excellency mentioned two maps — one by Hung Ta-Chen, 
Minister at St. Petersburg. Even in this map, however, the border line 
is not entirely the same as in the Indian map. 

Postal Map — Your Excellency knows that British Imperialism did 
many things to the disadvantage of China. Indian Government has 
mentioned only two maps to our disadvantage. We can mention a 
number of Indian maps which are to our advantage. We have not got 
them with us now, but we are willing to show them to you in any 
treaty negotiations. 

As regards accounts of travellers, travellers made different 
accounts of reports and some of them are in favour of China. But here 
again. Your Excellency knows well with what purpose these travellers 
went to Sinkiang and Tibet. 

In giving Your Excellency this reply on the condition of western 
sector boundary, I have no intention to ask the Government of India 
to entirely agree with our standpoint or explanations. I was merely 
clarifying that the western sector of the boundary, like the eastern 
sector of the boundary, is undefined. The stand and the viewpoints on 
both sides as well as the facts differ greatly and, therefore, there is 
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need for negotiations. However, in the meantime each side may retain 
its stand. We should exchange material for finding a common ground 
and proposals for the solution of the border question. 

It is difficult to settle the boundary question specifically in these 
talks, but we should seek avenues for settlement. 

And, therefore, I have made the proposal for a joint committee. 
We may exchange and examine material and a time-limit can be set for 
the work of the committee. It should submit its report with a plan for 
solution of the boundary dispute. This can be later taken up for higher 
level talks. 

I have already mentioned the five points which. I think, form a 
common ground. These are:- 

(i) our boundaries are not delimited and, therefore, there is a 
dispute about them: 

(ii) however, there is a line of actual control both in the eastern as 
well as the western sector and also in the middle sector; 

(iii) geographical features should be taken into account in settling 
the border. One of these principles would be watershed and there 
would be also other features, like valleys and mountain passes, etc. 
These principles should be applicable to all sectors, eastern, western 
and middle; 

(iv) each side should keep to this line and make no territorial claims. 
This does not discount individual adjustments along the border later; 

(v) national sentiments should be respected. For both countries, 
a lot of sentiments are tied around the Himalayas and the Karakorams. 

If Your Excellency agrees with these points, it would facilitate the 
work of joint committee and also the work for negotiating for a 
settlement. I would also again suggest that the Forces of both sides 
should be removed from the border and we should not merely rest 
satisfied with stoppage of patrolling activity. 

(It was decided that the two Prime Ministers should meet again at 10-30 
a.m. on 24th April, 1960). 
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25. Nehru to N.G. Goray 92 


April 23, 1960 

Dear Goray, 

I have received the joint letter signed by you and some other MPs dated April 
22nd. 93 I am replying to you. but I hope you will convey the contents of my 
reply to the co-signatories of your letter. 

It is obvious that I cannot make any statement in the Lok Sabha about my 
talks with Premier Chou En-lai till they are over. He will be leaving Delhi on the 
26th April morning. A day or two after that I hope to make a statement in 
Parliament about these talks. 

In your letter you refer to what you call an unusual event, that is, the 
Defence Minister meeting the Chinese Prime Minister. The only unusual thing 
about this is the extraordinary headlines and reports in the Press which seems 
to have lost all sense of responsibility. The Defence Minister called on the 
Chinese Prime Minister at my suggestion. We have been arranging meetings of 
the Chinese Prime Minister with a number of our Ministers. 

Among our Ministers the only two persons who have come in contact 
with Premier Chou En-lai previously are myself and the Defence Minister. The 
Defence Minister has been for some weeks in Geneva at the time of the 
conference on Indo-China about five years ago or so and played an important 
part in the talks there. Even as a matter of courtesy he had to call on him 
because of this previous acquaintance. But apart from this, I wanted the Chinese 
Prime Minister to meet some of our senior Ministers separately. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


92. Letter to Goray, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Poona. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

93. See item 23. 
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26. Swaran Singh-Chen Yi Talks 94 

[Agra, 23 April 1960 - time not mentioned) 

Notes on conversation held between Sardar Swaran Singh 
and Marshal Chen Yi on 23rd April, 1960, at Agra 

Sardar Swaran Singh: During the course of our talks in Delhi, we discussed 
the eastern sector of the Sino-Indian border. I do not want to go into the 
details but would like to say one or two things before other subjects are 
taken up. 

I have already indicated the Indian reaction to words like “Imperialism” 
and “Imperialist”. One thing is noticeable about the Simla Conference that 
the Central Government of China was not happy about the line suggested 
by MacMahon between inner and outer Tibet as it considered some part 
was wrongly shown as not being in China, and it therefore did not accept 
the arrangements agreed upon by the three plenipotentiaries of China, India 
and Tibet. It was never suggested by the Chinese Government that the line 
drawn in the map showing the border between Tibet and India was in any 
way prejudicial and the dispute was only about the line between Tibet and 
other provinces of China. The other thing which I would like to mention 
briefly is that this line (the MacMahon Line) did not transfer any territory 
one way or the other but only took notice of the existing realities, alignments 
of watersheds etc. on the basis of which international boundaries are fixed. 
I may also point out that when such principles were applied to the Sino- 
Burmese border, they yielded the same results as the MacMahon Line. At 
the Simla Conference, the border between India and Tibet was based on 
the same principles on which international boundaries are drawn. 

Your Excellency was pleased to say that there were other principles 
which should be a guide for working a boundary line. Your Excellency 
must have gone through this aspect. What is the boundary line which 
works out on the basis of these principles? What are the differences which 
may arise from the boundary line made on the principles suggested by 
Your Excellency and the so-called MacMohan Line? If there is not much 
difference between the two lines, what is the difficulty in accepting the 
line which was initialled by the Chinese plenipotentiary and which did not 
transfer any territory but accepted the existing realities and is in accordance 
with the international principles of watersheds, geographical features, etc., 

94. Agra, 23 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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on which boundaries are based. Between our two countries which have so 
close and friendly relations, there can hardly be any area of dispute if we 
view this problem in this background. 

Mr. Chang Han-Fu: I would like to say something before the Vice-Premier 
deals with your question. What Your Excellency actually means is to ask 
us to recognise the illegal so-called MacMohan Line. Your Excellency 
mentioned the drawing of the MacMohan Line in the Simla Conference. 
Firstly, this fact has to be made clear that there is no record of the Simla 
Conference which shows that the Sino-Indian border was discussed. What 
was actually discussed was the question of boundary between Inner and 
Outer Tibet. Your Excellency has mentioned a map initialled by the Chinese 
Plenipotentiary. On this map there is a red line which is the so-called 
MacMohan Line and another a blue line. Below the map it is explained in a 
note that the blue line represents the demarcation between Inner and Outer 
Tibet and the red line shows the demarcation between Tibet and the rest of 
China. The note in the map does not say that any line represents demarcation 
between India and China. Indeed, this map was initialled by the Chinese 
plenipotentiary and the Indian and Tibetan representatives. In India it is 
said that only initialling was done by the British representative while the 
initialling made by the Chinese and Tibetan representatives was a formal 
signature by them. The British representatives, MacMohan, the Chinese 
representative Ivon Chen [Ivan Chen, Chen I-fan], and the Tibetan 
representative initialled the map with date and year under a remark: 

“We hereby initial in the token of acceptance, etc. etc.” 

This clearly shows that all the three representatives only initialled the 
map and did not sign it. Besides this map, there is another map having 
similar boundary lines in red and blue. The explanatory note below this 
map also is the same as the one which was initialled. It did not mention that 
the red line — the so-called MacMahon Line — was to be the Sino-Indian 
border. This later map was attached to the Simla Convention and has the 
signature and the seal of MacMahon and the Tibetan representative. This 
clearly shows on the one hand that the map attached to the Convention 
was formally signed and sealed only by the British and the Tibetan 
representatives while the Chinese representative neither signed it nor put 
his seal on it. The reason for this was that after the Chinese representative 
initialled the map, he received instructions from the Central Government 
not to sign the same. Not only the map but also the Simla Conference 
agreement was not signed or ratified by the Chinese Government. Instead 
of ratifying the Conference agreement, the minister of China in Great Britain, 
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Mr. Liu, gave indications of the same to the British Government. The British 
representative and the representative of the Tibetan local authority did not 
draw this MacMohan line at Simla but in Delhi where secret notes were 
exchanged. This situation shows that the MacMohan Line is illegal and the 
Simla Convention was not ratified by the Central Government of China. 
For these reasons, all the Chinese Central Governments have refused to 
agree to the MacMahon Line. All these points mentioned by me had been 
made clear in the various letters and notes sent by us. After our viewpoint 
has been made so clear, you still ask the Chinese Government to recognise 
the illegal so-called MacMahon Line. 

More than ten years have passed when India became independent and 
China was liberated and this position does not correspond to the existing 
situation and to the development of friendly relations between our two 
countries. It is true that we want seriously a settlement of Sino-Indian 
border in the eastern sector in a friendly manner. Under such Circumstances, 
If you still want us to recognise the MacMohan Line, it cannot help in the 
settlement of the question. The very fact that Premier Chou En-lai and the 
Vice-Premier Chen Yi, have come here shows that we want to settle the 
matter in a friendly manner based on the Five Principles of co-existence, 
mutual accommodation and friendliness. It can be clearly seen from the 
talks between Premier Chou and Premier Nehru and the Vice-Premier Chen 
Yi and Sardar Swaran Singh that we sincerely want a settlement. As we 
have moved forward, we hope that India would also come forward. To 
still hold on to the illegal MacMohan Line and want us to recognise it, 
creates difficulties. We are anxious to reach a settlement based on historical 
conditions and existing realities by mutual, consultations and on a reasonable 
basis. Vice-Premier Chen Yi, in our talks yesterday, had very clearly said 
about our attitude to this question of the Sino-Indian border. We hope that 
in our talks today the two sides would get closer to one another. 

Marshal Chen Yi: Since we came to Delhi, we have discussed the boundary 
question many times and today is the fifth day. Both of us have already 
talked three times and we have also taken part in talks with Mr. Menon, 
Mr. Desai, Mr. Pant and Mr. R.K. Nehru. The question is: whether the two 
parties have found a common point, and we need to make efforts to find a 
common point. It would be bad if we cannot find a common point of 
agreement. Even if we cannot find a common point on the boundary question, 
it is essential that we should see that, at any rate, our friendly relations do 
not deteriorate and we can continue our talks after the two parties have 
made further consideration. After a lapse of time, we may find some 
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settlement. As today is the fifth day, I would very much like that in some 
way China and India should arrive at an agreement. We may compare the 
views of the two parties. It is impossible for the Chinese side to recognise 
the Simla Convention or the so-called illegal MacMahon Line. No Central 
Government of China has ratified the Convention and it has no binding 
effect on the Chinese Government. This point is absolutely clear. The Indian 
side considers that the so called MacMahon line is effective and, therefore, 
the Indian Government by all means wants China to recognise it. It is said 
that if China does not recognise the MacMahon Line, it would mean that 
China is raising territorial claims against India. About this matter, there 
have been many reports in Indian papers which have shocked us and hurt 
our feelings. This is the main difficulty in reaching a settlement. On the 
other hand, the Chinese side has repeatedly said that they cannot accept 
the Simla Convention and the MacMahon Line and would not take it as the 
basis of a settlement of the border. But we Chinese also say that the two 
great nations of China and India must be friendly and in accordance with 
the spirit of friendship and accommodation, find a certain boundary. Liberated 
China and Independent India must shake off the influences left over by 
imperialists and adopt a friendly attitude to settle the question. The question 
can be easily settled if we take into consideration historical conditions and 
actual state of control. Between China and Burma, there was a quick friendly 
agreement because both of us decided to do away with the bad influences 
left by history and moved freely from the MacMahon Line. 

After five days of our talks, my personal view is that the Indian friends 
and the Government still do not have a very profound understanding of the 
point that the Chinese Government absolutely does not recognise the Simla 
Convention and the MacMohan Line. This has made us very unhappy. On 
the other hand, it appears that the Indian friends have not understood the 
positive and friendly attitude of the Chinese Government in settling the 
boundary question by shaking off the influences left over by the imperialists 
and create a new friendly border. We greatly regret this situation. 
Ambassador Nehru talked about the security of the two countries: Indian 
security, dignity and self-respect. But we can say that to recognise the 
Simla Convention and the MacMohan Line, hurts Chinese self-respect. We 
are two great nations having independent political rights and independent 
will of our two peoples. Why should we still be manipulated by the outdated 
so-called MacMohan Line? To force us to recognise it would not be 
honourable for us and it would also not be honourable for India. Why not 
the two great men of peace — Premier Chou and Premier Nehru — settle 
this question independently without following the illegal Simla Convention 
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and the so-called MacMohan Line? If we look at the question from this 
aspect, a settlement can be made and I hope that you will tell other Indian 
friends about it, to preserve self-respect of both the parties. The question 
must be settled peacefully and on mutual friendly understanding and 
accommodation. MacMahon was only a coloniser and the Foreign Secretary 
of the British in India. 

Yesterday when Premier Chou called on Mr. Desai, the latter had said 
that he could not accept that this question was left over by history, it was 
not left by history but was created by the Chinese during the past three 
years. This stubborn attitude I do not understand, for it is a question left 
by history, and should be settled by the two countries on the basis of 
historical conditions and actual control. Mr. Desai appeared to refuse to 
talk. We felt great regret over this attitude. Yesterday, Premier Chou was 
talking and I did not say anything about it. This attitude of Mr. Desai gave 
us an impression that there was an attempt to force us to accept something 
stipulated by MacMahon. We want a settlement based on consultations by 
which both sides will not lose anything and find a friendly border which 
would be eternal. We do not understand the attitude of Mr. Desai. 

You have mentioned the Sino-Burmese border and it is possible that 
by actual survey the boundary between China and Burma would not be 
much different from the so-called MacMahon Line. You appreciated the 
Sino-Burmese agreement. I want to remind that the settlement was reached 
because we shook off the MacMahon Line and reached an agreement based 
on friendship. We hope the Indian friends will concede this point. We are 
proceeding in a spirit of friendship and do not want to hide anything. If the 
Chinese Government recognise the Simla Convention and the MacMahon 
Line, there would be an explosion in China and the Chinese people would 
not agree. Premier Chou has no right to do so. Premier Chou has only 
authority to settle a common line based on friendship and mutual 
consultations and not to recognise the Simla Convention and the MacMahon 
Line. 

I would like to say something again about the Sino-Burmese agreement. 
I am happy that you listened patiently to our explanation about the same. 
Of course, the Sino-Burmese question is not the same as the Sino-Indian 
boundary question. But the common point is that the two parties — China- 
India and China-Burma — can settle quickly questions left by history in a 
friendly attitude. Strictly speaking, the China-Burma boundary question is 
more complicated than China-India boundary. The Sino-Burmese boundary 
question involves not only the MacMahon Line of several hundred kilometres 
but also the question of the 1941 line signed by the British and the KMT 
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Government. There is then the Nam Wang Triangular area leased by the 
British from China. Again the area of Tienmo (?), Kholung (?) and Khamfang 
(?) was forcibly occupied by the British. 95 There is also a silver mine below 
the 1941 line which by treaty China had rights to exploit. Some parts of the 
boundary were demarcated while others were in dispute and, therefore, 
the question was very complicated. There was also the question of the 
border people and the tribes which were the same on both sides. Moreover, 
in the southern section there were fertile lands where coffee and rubber 
grow which were in dispute. The Sino-Burmese line was more complicated 
than the Sino- Indian boundary line. The interests of the two peoples are 
more involved and only a part of the boundary consists of high mountains 
and unpopulated land. The Sino-Burmese boundary line is longer than the 
Sino-Indian line. We have a common boundary line of about 2,000 
kilometres, with India and in this sector we have a common border also 
with Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and Pakistan — I do not have any implications 
in saying so. The most important fact is that we can settle the problem by 
mutual understanding and accommodation. A quick settlement could be 
made with Burma because Burma agreed not to base its claim on the 
MacMohan Line but to draw a boundary in accordance with historical 
conditions, natural terrain and actual control. Burma knew that China could 
not accept the MacMohan Line and understood that the position of China 
was reasonable and the line was illegal. The Chinese Government also 
made the Burmese Government understand that the solution would be based 
on actual control and survey etc. The Burmese Government knew that the 
Chinese Government did not want anything south of the line. South of the 
traditional line there are some small Tibetan temples and mountains growing 
Chinese herbs. After delimitation, the Chinese will give up their rights to 
those places. I hope the Indian friends would consider this example and 
also the attitude of the Chinese Government to the Sino-Burmese boundary 
line drawn in 1941. If the Chinese Government did not follow a policy of 
settling questions with brotherly South-East Asian nations in a friendly 
manner, it was possible for us not to recognise the 1941 line. This boundary 
line was drawn by British colonialism at a time when China was in dire 
straits fighting for its existence against Japan. Our attitude was not to 
draw this line again and we said that as the treaty was formally signed by 
the Chiang Kai-shek Government, we would accept it. Though the Chinese 
Government was unhappy about the 1941 line in the interests of the Sino- 

95. Question marks as in original. 
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Burmese friendship and for implementing international obligations we 
accepted it. This friendly attitude of our Government was responded by 
the Burmese in two ways: (i) the Burmese were satisfied that China had 
accepted the 1941 line and Premier U Nu. in his talks with Premier Chou, 
said that this line was immoral as the British had taken advantage of 
difficulties of China during the war against Japan and (ii) the Burmese 
Government further recognised that though the boundary on this line was 
delimited, local adjustments could be made. Both the parties recognised 
the 1941 line but agreed to local adjustments. We also immediately responded 
to this attitude of the Burmese Government and gave up our rights to 
Namb Wang triangular area and the Burmese in return willingly gave up in 
exchange the area of Thang Hung and Thang Ho tribes. After the Sino- 
Burmese agreement and the friendship treaty were completed, Gen. Ne 
Win, the then Burmese Premier, told Premier Chou about the Chinese rights 
to a silver mine south of the 1941 line. Premier Chou immediately replied 
to him that “We give up that”. He did not even ask for my opinion though 
I was present. 

S.S: Both of you knew each other’s mind. 

CY: By coming to Delhi with a large delegation we have not thought of asking 
India to give up any territory for our selfish interest. Otherwise we would 
not have come. We have come here for the sake of friendship, and 1 see 
that it is not possible to settle this question if we depend on archives and 
quote a letter here and there. 

As for the Sino-Nepalese agreement, some small areas — 9 or 10 — 
may be in dispute. Some of these areas, which are under Chinese 
administration, are claimed by Nepal, and others under Nepalese 
administration, claimed by China. We agreed to settle the matter in a spirit 
of mutual accommodation and friendship based on actual control, historical 
conditions and joint surveys. 

We have been here for five days and have been given a grand reception 
and warm welcome by all the leaders. We thank you for this. The Indian 
Government have taken good measures for the security of Premier Chou 
in a responsible manner and this is an indication of your friendly attitude. If 
we do not see this friendly attitude of yours, it would not be right for us. 
We shall show the same friendly attitude and warm welcome when our 
Indian friends or Your Excellency come to China. 

SS: The Indian leaders who have already visited China were given a warm 
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welcome and if they go there again, they would receive the same welcome. 
It is a pleasure for us to welcome guests from any part of the world, 
especially from friendly China. 

CY: The most important question is that our Indian friends have failed to 
understand that we cannot accept the Simla Convention and the MacMahon 
Line but want a friendly settlement on historical facts and actual control. 
The insistence on our recognising the Simla Convention and the MacMahon 
Line makes the position very difficult. When we say to delimit the boundary 
by joint survey, actual control and historical conditions, it includes local 
adjustments. It does not mean that India would lose large parts of territory. 
Nor does India want China to lose large parts of its territory. 

Supposing the so-called MacMahon Line is recognised, that would 
mean that we would recognise that had a right not only to delimit the 
boundary between China and India but also the boundary between Inner 
and Outer Tibet. We have no such reactionary settlement as Inner and 
Outer Tibet. We have only provincial boundaries between Szechwan, Tibet, 
Yunan, Chinghai and Singkiang. The Tibetan reactionary elements have an 
idea of “Greater Tibet” and I hope that our Indian friends would not be 
misled by the same. According to these Tibetan reactionaries Greater Tibet 
would include parts of Sikang, Chinghai, Kangsu, Szechwan, Shensi and 
Yunan provinces — in fact about one-fourth of the total Chinese area would 
be handed over to the Dalai Lama. Our non-recognition of Simla Convention 
and the MacMahon Line should not be misunderstood as our having any 
intention of making territorial claims over India. Both of us should shake 
off the colonial influence left after independence. After this bitter experience 
of a dispute for a year, we must bring about a friendly settlement by mutual 
consultation and accommodation. Why do Indian friends not consider it? 
How can our delegation come to India to ask India to lose something? 

CHF: If we did so, the Indian people can blame us and the Chinese people 
would also blame us. 

CY: To insist on recognising something to which we cannot agree is not a 
friendly attitude. We are two friendly countries like relations. We have a 
long history of friendship and cannot be separated and will always remain 
close to each other. We should shake off the imperialist legacy and by 
mutual understanding and accommodation find a new line. We have bright 
prospects. I hope we will not be blamed for we have been frank in our 
talks. 
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SS: Frank talks are very good. Otherwise how could we come closer to each 
other. Similarly, some of our leaders have also been frank in their talks and 
they should not be misunderstood. 

CY: So, we should settle the eastern sector on mutual understanding, 
accommodation and joint surveys and shake off the legacy of history. The 
Western sector of the boundary could also be settled in the same spirit. 
Prime Minister Nehru said that the Western Section of the boundary was 
vague and undelimited. An agreement in this sector is easier. Our Prime 
Ministers are discussing the same and may be that they have already arrived 
at an agreement and this talk may be unnecessary. 

SS: It is necessary to give vent to pent up feelings as we are friendly to each 
other. 

CY: The situation now is such that we do not recognise the MacMahon Line 
and, therefore, an agreement cannot be reached. Only two days are left 
and we hope that we may reach some agreement to see that the border 
clashes do not occur again and both the parties maintain the status quo and 
talks are continued later. By coming with Premier Chou in Delhi we have at 
least relaxed the atmosphere and this is a great achievement. We hope that 
all of us have the same feeling. 

SS: Meetings and consultations at various levels have a great value. 

CY: Yes. 

SS: It is refreshing to have a frank discussion and to hear what you actually 
feel. Some of the members of our Government who are not normally 
associated with diplomatic, talks, discussions and meetings, have been 
taking part in these discussions during these five days. We wanted you to 
contact the various members of the Government. If things are talked over 
frankly, any scope for misunderstanding is avoided. You have rightly pointed 
out that on many occasions issues are highly political and go beyond pure 
routine documents, etc. Documents, agreements, papers, records etc. have 
their own value but the political issues must be settled first, before detailed 
data could be examined. I must say that I did not feel greatly surprised 
after listening to what Your Excellency has said during our talks. We must 
express freely and frankly our feelings. You should in the same way not 
feel surprised at the views expressed by us during the last few days. Specific 
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issues, lengthy notes etc. cannot solve the question and, therefore, there is 
the need for personal talks and discussions. I would like to mention that 
the very fact that we talk frankly indicates our mutual desire to understand 
the viewpoint of each other and to come to an understanding. History 
bears testimony to the fact that those who do not want to settle the question 
do not talk in a friendly and frank manner as the Chinese and Indian friends 
have been doing. 

CY: Yes. 

SS: If there are difficulties, they are inherent in the situation and have not 
arisen from our present arguments, talks and discussions. The important 
thing is, as you have been good enough to say, that China is keen to have 
friendship with India. India is also keen to have friendship with China and 
has always been working for the same. We must settle the matter in this 
spirit. Unfortunately, the discussions of the boundary dispute and differences 
are under the shadow of incidents in the form of border clashes. After all, 
we must remember the basic fact of a long boundary between two friendly 
countries. It would be a sad state of affairs if we were nervous about each 
other all the time. To mark that boundary at each yard and to place a police 
constable or a soldier as a proof of actual Indian border would be impossible. 
Our two countries have more important things to do than to take this step 
to prove the boundaries. To place a soldier or a policeman to show the 
extent of the boundary is not a satisfactory state of affairs. The basic thing 
is mutual respect for territory, e.g. if any proof of Chinese territory is 
vacant, the Indian soldiers should not walk forward and occupy the same 
or if any Indian territory is vacant, the Chinese soldiers should not come 
forward and take the same. This kind of situation would be very wrong. I 
would be frank and say that a sort of such feeling has grown, particularly 
in the Ladakh area. There is a caravan route between Tibet and Singkiang 
through this area used by people without any elaborate system of control 
and checks. If that is shown as some sort of proof as the claim of a part of 
our territory, it is not in the spirit of respect of each other’s territory. 

In speaking about actual jurisdiction and control the important question 
is at what date — six months, one year, five years or what? The situation 
has been changing fast. Because of a feeling of mutual friendship, it was 
not necessary to place any actual symbols of authority on the Sino-Indian 
border. It does not mean that the actual jurisdiction is in anyway attenuated 
or sought to be not exercised. We have a genuine feeling and place implicit 
trust in Chinese friends that they will respect our territory, especially when 
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we had raised the question and were not happy about the Chinese maps. It 
was a great shock to us that instead of discussing the maps, steps were 
taken to change the actual position. 

CY. About the date or year of control, we take the historical conditions and 
actual present control as the basis. It will mean some adjustments, if a date 
is to be given. China would give a date which would be favourable to her 
and India would give a date which would be favourable to her and the 
present situation would not change. If after a joint survey, there is no 
agreement, further talks will have to be held. 

CHF: What you say about the Western sector should also apply to the eastern 
sector. 

SS: After your visit and frank talks you must have been satisfied that we are 
keen to solve the problem and have friendly relations with China and unless 
you have this understanding, it would be difficult to solve the question. 

CY: Yes, yes. 

The following conversation took place during flight from Agra to Delhi 
between Sardar Swaran Singh and Marshal Chen Yi 

CY: China has made great industrial progress in steel, iron, etc. and we have 
also increased our food production. But we have made an agreement with 
Burma to import rice. As Indians are our good friends, I do not want to 
hide anything from you. We have not been able to solve the food problem 
in China. Every one cannot get rice and wheat to eat, and so many people 
have to eat sweet potatoes or other things. We have to export some of our 
grains in order to get machinery in exchange: by introducing commune 
system we have been able to organise our labour for the development of 
agriculture and industry. The Japan-U.S. Treaty is directed against us and 
the U.S.A has built bases around us. We are alive to the fact that the U.S.A. 
may attack and take possession of cities like Canton, Shanghai, Peking, 
Tiensin etc. but we shall fight hard and ultimately defeat them. We cannot 
hide these facts from our people and have told them about these. There are 
KMT troops in Northern Burma and American planes take over from that 
area and drop radio sets etc. to incite the rebel elements in Tibet and other 
areas. The United States and Kishi and Chiang are united together against 
us. We believe in having negotiations with U.S. for having peaceful relations 
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but U.S. may suddenly attack us and we have to be prepared for this. It is 
clear to us that our most important enemy is the United States which may 
attack us any time. In this situation it is most important for us to improve 
our relations with the South East Asian nations, e.g. Nepal, Burma, India, 
etc. It is most important for us to have most friendly relations with India. 
We are anxious that even if there is no solution the situation should not go 
worse and the status quo be maintained. We may stop patrolling the border 
and have only police and civil administration and separate the Armed Forces 
by a belt. We do not want to offend India. Our relations with the United 
States and Japan in the east are tense. It would be stupid if we created a 
tense situation with India in the west also. The U.S.A. has its bases, atomic 
missiles and atomic weapons around us. Our dispute with India is very 
small. We know that India cannot occupy Chinghai, Sikang etc. and that if 
we cross the Himalayas, the United States would attack us from the east 
and we cannot defend ourselves. We do not want to worsen the situation 
and must come to a settlement by mutual understanding and accommodation. 
It is not that we want India to fight along with us against the United States. 
The Indian policy of non-alignment is good for the world. You cannot 
follow the same policy as ours and we cannot follow the some policy as 
yours. Japan committed aggression against China for 40 years and still 
does not recognise China and is helping Chiang to invade China and deprive 
us of our place in the U.N. We want to relax our tension in relations with 
the United States and Japan but have to resist their aggression. If there is 
no war for 20 years, that would be good for us, but if they attack us, we 
cannot kneel down to them. Some people in India say that they should 
have understanding with the West. The policy of Prime Minister Nehru of 
non-alignment is correct. Your attitude towards China is very different 
from that of the United States and Japan. We are in a serious situation and 
need your friendship. We cannot fraternise with the other side in the east 
and oppose India for in that case China would no longer be a socialist 
country. We want to be friendly with India and were shocked when there 
was trouble on the border. The situation in the east being so tense, we 
cannot afford to have trouble in the west also. 

SS: Your Excellency should rest assured that as far as India is concerned, we 
have most friendly feelings and deep regards for China. It is because of 
this friendly feeling and deep regards that we felt so much hurt over the 
unfortunate incidents on the boundary. Leaving aside the long history of 
no conflict during recent years we have always sympathised and maintained 
friendly relations with China. We do not boast about our friendship with 
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you as it was in accordance with our overall policy of non-alignment and 
friendship with all. We have always adopted a correct attitude in our policy 
towards Formosa, Indo-China, Laos, Viet Nam, SEATO, etc. The very 
idea that China may have any feeling of danger from India is irritating. I 
have heard with interest the admirable analysis of the situation in Southeast 
Asia with reference to China as given by Your Excellency. No argument is 
required to show as to in which direction India’s sympathy lie. My appeal 
to you is not to view Indian friendship only in the light of your difficulties 
in the east. We want your friendship as you are a great country and we 
want friendly relations irrespective of the fact whether you have difficulties 
elsewhere or not. India has been following a policy of non-alignment and 
friendship with all and even to imagine that we shall create an inconvenient 
situation for you in the west because of your difficulties in the east, would 
be unjust. We had very close friendship with you and so felt shocked and 
the foundations of friendship were shaken because of recent incidents. 
This basis of friendship is of greater importance than specific differences. 
The real basic task before you is to restore the damage done on that front. 
I have been very frank in telling you what I feel about it. 

CY: We have been having friendly and frank talks I do not say that China wants 
the friendship of India because China has difficulties in the east. I also do 
not mean that difficulties had been created by India because we have had 
troubles in the east. 

SS: We have no such idea. 

CY: We are two great nations and we have a strong friendship with each other. 
Even if both of us are in difficulties, we should be friends. I am speaking 
from my heart. Our situation is serious and we have great difficulties and 
are prepared for coastal areas to be occupied by the United States. We do 
not want to hide our difficulties from you as we are friends. 

SS: As the leader of the people, a Minister in the Government and a leader of 
the Army, you can assure our people that India would never embarrass 
China in her difficulties. Whatever our differences, we would all along try 
to solve them by peaceful discussions. I say this with the same responsibility 
as you have spoken. 

C Y: If two ordinary countries are negotiating, they do not expose their difficulties 
to each other. As we are brothers, I am telling you about our difficulties. 
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SS: We were shocked by the pressure brought against us by the troop 
movements, clashes, etc. If there were differences, they could be discussed. 

I am speaking frankly about these things. 

CY: It would be best if we could reach some overall settlement but if that is not 
possible some interim arrangement should be made. 

SS: We also want a settlement to be reached. 

27. Nehru-Chou Talks VI 96 

VI 

(April 24 - 10.30 a.m. to 1.45 p.m.) 

Prime Minister: Yesterday, we had a long talk about the western sector and you 
gave me in some detail your version of the case. I would like to say something 
in reply briefly. But this means an interminable argument; but I would like to 
have your views on one particular thing of factual nature. 

You told me that it was not till the end of 1950 that the People’s Liberation 
Army came from Sinkiang to northern Aksai Chin area, I presume by the old 
caravan route, and it was only about a few years later (4 or 5) that the Chinese 
authorities built a road there. I would like to know whether this is correct. 

Premier Chou: I said that Aksai Chin area always has been under the 
jurisdiction of Sinkiang and Sinkiang became formally a part of China some 
200 years ago. Therefore, being a part of Sinkiang, it has been under our 
administration for 200 years. As I mentioned earlier, we had surveys 
conducted in this area twice — one in 1891 and another in 1941. In both the 
cases, the surveyors went upto the Karakoram range and right upto the 
Kongka Pass in the area. This shows that Aksai Chin and other areas were 
surveyed by us and we have many historical documents to prove this. 

At the end of 1947, Sinkiang was liberated and, in 1951, the People’s 
Liberation Army reached southern Sinkiang and also Aksai Chin. They also 
went through this area to the Ari region of Tibet. Since then, our 
administrative personnel and patrols have been stationed in this area. As I 
pointed out yesterday, some parts of the area are uninhabited and it is 

96. Source: see fn 18 in this section “Chou En-lai’s Visit.”. 
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impossible to station people there throughout the year. But. ever since 
1950, our personnel and supplies pass through this area from Sinkiang to 
Tibet and it became an important route joining Sinkiang with Tibet. 

In 1956-57, we built a highway facilitating transport of men and material 
from Sinkiang to Tibet. This area was, therefore, administered by both the 
old and new Chinas. 

The statement, therefore, of Your Excellency and the Government of 
India that we reached this area only in the last year or two, or in the last 
few years, is not in consonance with facts. 

Prime Minister: Aksai Chin area is a wide area and it is only the eastern tip of 
the area where you have built the highway. But, long after the highway was 
built, according to us, there were no Chinese or Tibetans in other parts of 
Aksai Chin area because on a number of occasions we had full reports on these 
parts and it was only last year (1959) that certain posts were established by the 
Chinese in this remaining part of Aksai Chin and many roads were also reported 
to have been built. Thus, according to us, apart from the highway part, the 
other part was traversed and occupied only a year or a year and a half ago. 
Some other areas of Tibet, which were not parts of Aksai Chin, were also 
occupied by China last year. Therefore, I would like to know from Your 
Excellency about what period of time the parts to the west and south of the 
highway in Aksai Chin area were occupied by the Chinese. 

Premier Chou: Your Excellency has put the question in such a way that it 
itself becomes a question (a controversial matter). 

As I have said, areas to the north and east of Karakoram watershed 
belong to Sinkiang and the boundary line starts from here, goes to Kongka 
Pass, down to the South from the Chang Chen Mo Valley, Pangong Lake 
and Indus Valley. Area east of this belongs to Tibet and Chinese 
administrative personnel and patrols have reached this area. This was true 
of both old China and new China. 

The case is precisely the same as the eastern sector where India regards 
the line of actual control as her international boundary. As to when patrol 
parties of either country reached the line is an internal matter, since the 
patrols were sent according to needs and we may send them earlier or later 
as the need arises. Your Excellency had said once that, in the eastern sector, 
some places are high mountains and are inaccessible. The case is similar 
on the western sector and we never sent patrols there. 

In your letter. Your Excellency had mentioned that you sent your patrols 
to the eastern sector only in the last year or two, because no need arose 
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before that. Similarly, in the western sector, in some areas there were no 
inhabitants and the place has high mountains. 

If Your Excellency asks me when the Chinese patrol parties reached a 
particular point in the western sector, then I can also ask the same question 
about the eastern sector. This will mean only arguments; and this only 
goes to prove that there is a dispute both in the eastern as well as the 
western sectors. 

Your Excellency said that, in the eastern sector, your administrative 
authority was only extended gradually. That is also our information. In the 
Kameng area, in the eastern sector, the Tibetan administration continued 
till 1951 when only it was withdrawn. 

Therefore, we have disputes in both sectors and the boundary is not 
delimited. Hence, the need for negotiations; pending Final settlement, we 
can both keep our viewpoints and seek a settlement through negotiations. 

If you ask me the same question as to when we reached the border, I 
may again ask you the same question and it will only mean endless 
arguments. 

In the areas south of Kongka Pass, Indian administrative personnel 
and patrols even crossed the border line and they were also stationed there 
but we did not take any action and just informed the Government of India 
about it and wanted to negotiate, because we realised that a dispute existed 
here and that it could be dealt with when individual adjustments are made 
through mutual negotiations. This is also true of the eastern and the middle 
sectors. I do not understand the purpose of Your Excellency’s asking me 
this question. I do not think it will yield any results. 

Prime Minister: My purpose in asking this question was to make it clear as to 
what period of time the area west of Aksai Chin came in practical possession 
of the Chinese Government. This obviously was not so before, since, as Premier 
Chou has himself said, the Chinese authorities came to Aksai Chin area only at 
the end of 1950 and then later they built a road there and it must have been long 
after that. 

May I ask whether it is your contention that the Chinese or Tibetans were 
there in any form before? 

I am saying this particularly because we have so often been to areas west 
and south of the highway and we had so many pictures and photographs of 
this area, and we found that the change took place (in the area west of the 
highway) in a little more than a year. This is not from the point of view of 
theoretical position but practical one, and more especially because Your 
Excellency has been stressing “actualities of the situation” and “status quo”. 
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Now, what is the status quo? Status quo of last year or the status quo of a few 
years more? 

I mentioned about new roads being built at some distance to the west of 
Aksai Chin highway and these must have been very recent structures. 

Premier Chou: I have already made clear the position of the Chinese 
Government, i.e., that our boundary lies along the Karakoram watershed 
upto Kongka Pass and then to the central sector. Area to the north and east 
of this is part of Chinese territory. This is so in history and also in 
administrative jurisdiction. Large parts of this area are in the jurisdiction of 
Sinkiang; some parts are in the jurisdiction of Tibet. Our administrative 
and revenue personnel have always functioned in this area. As regards the 
question as to when New China reached this place, obviously it can only 
be after New China was born. After the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China, we sent our people to this area according to needs. If 
no need arose, and besides there being a friendly neighbour like India, 
there was no reason why we should send our people there. Our position in 
this area is like India’s position in the eastern sector. India regards the line 
reached by her personnel as her boundary line. If we consider the time of 
the arrival of administrative personnel and patrol parties, then we find that, 
during the British rule, administrative personnel and patrols never reached 
the area south of the line which India considers to be its border in the 
eastern sector. It was only in 1941-42 that the British sent personnel; but 
as soon as they reached the boundary line, the local Tibetan Government 
raised the matter with the British Government. Even after independence of 
India, there was only gradual extension of administration to this area. 

Therefore, in the eastern and western sectors of the boundary, there 
exists a dispute of the same nature. 

In the eastern sector, what we consider the boundary line has been 
shown by Chinese maps, and the Indian maps, till 1936, have also accepted 
and shown the same alignment as shown by the Chinese maps. It was only 
changed to a formal and defined boundary in 1954. 

In the western sector, our maps have always shown the boundary 
which we consider to be our boundary and, moreover, this boundary was 
also shown by Indian maps till 1 862. Some Indian maps later used colour 
shade. In 1950, in addition to the colour shade, the Indian maps marked 
the boundary as “undefined”. In 1954, however, the Indian maps changed 
it to “defined”. 

The boundary line for the eastern and western sectors, as shown on 
the Chinese maps, is considered by the Chinese Government to be their 
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boundary line. This has always been so. and it is also shown that way in 
the Indian maps. It was not till 1954 that the Indian maps started showing 
a fixed boundary. 

As regards maps, China perhaps has more basis on her side while 
India has more changes. And yet we say that we would like to have 
negotiations and then suggest the establishment of a joint boundary 
committee, and that, pending a settlement, both sides should keep to the 
area of each side. 

In the eastern sector, we acknowledge that what India considers its 
border has been reached by India’s actual administration. But, similarly, 
we think that India should accept that China’s administrative personnel has 
reached the line which it considers to be her border (in the Western Sector). 
On our part, we have not exceeded the line; but, on the other hand, India 
has not only exceeded the line, but has even stationed troops at some 
places. This is what we mean by “status quo”. 

In the middle sector, there is also dispute, but the places of dispute are 
few. But these places, together with the few places in the eastern or western 
sector, can be considered when negotiations are held. This is the starting 
point. If we only argue about it and ask when China reached the boundary 
line, then we can ask the same question and it would only lead to endless 
argument and it would be impossible to solve the question and will only 
lead to more disputes. It would thus go against the common desire of both 
sides to settle the border dispute. It will also run counter to the purpose for 
which I have come here. Therefore, I suggest to Your Excellency that this 
kind of argument should be stopped and we should talk something which 
will be helpful to a settlement. Our desire is for friendship and we should 
lessen and not extend areas of dispute. 

The situation is quite clear and time does not allow us to argue like 

this. 

Prime Minister: I entirely agree about lessening the points of difference and 
find out ways for approaching a settlement. But what to do if facts vary so 
much? Apart from facts, there are also the inferences. I have stated a very firm 
case; that there was no control of Tibet or China in eastern Ladakh and that 
neither the Chinese, the Sinkianese or the Tibetans had ever been there. Now, 
that is in entire opposition to what Your Excellency has said. What I meant 
was — the question is not any of dates of visits by patrol parties; but, that for 
generations, there has been no sign of Chinese or Tibetans in the eastern and 
southern parts of Ladakh. This is a basic thing; and, therefore, I venture to ask 
Your Excellency as to when the patrol parties had visited these areas. 
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There is a big difference in our minds between jurisdiction of a country 
and setting up of administrative apparatus. A country may have jurisdiction and 
yet may not have full administration because of the area being uninhabited or 
being mountainous. But that does not lessen the jurisdiction. Sending of troops 
is not an administrative matter, but it is the exercise of jurisdiction. We have 
fully and cent per cent exercised our jurisdiction in the eastern sector for a 
long time, but we spread our administration slowly, because we were dealing 
with primitive tribes and they had to be given training for it. Establishment of 
military check posts is easy, but that is not administration. 

You referred to Indian maps upto 1862 being in line with the Chinese 
maps. 1862 means about 98 years ago. Actually, the first full survey on the 
ground of the boundary was made in 1864 by, I think, Johnson, 97 and it is the 
first elaborate survey of its type. In 1862, Stratchey 98 and Walker 99 brought out 
a map without going there, but Walker later changed his map after Johnson’s 
survey. Therefore, at least for nearly a hundred years, they have not changed 
or varied. Perhaps some parts were shown in colour, but that is only to show 
the difference in areas under actual administration and areas under our 
jurisdiction. 

I entirely agree we cannot go on arguing about this endlessly. 

Therefore, I thought that some facts can be clarified at the official level. 
The difficulty is of basic facts, and inferences based on them are so different. 
You suggested the establishment of a joint committee, but I am unable to 
understand what it can possibly do. The joint committee will necessarily consist 
of officials and the like and, in such vital matters, it cannot go far. If we two 
ourselves disagree, how can a joint committee agree? It can only perhaps report 
on facts, but the facts are not ascertained by going to these places, to the 
peaks or check posts, for they could give us no history and, therefore, it can 
be of no help at all. But officials from both sides may perhaps examine the 
documents and report to both the Governments. Then, at least, we will have 
some facts; but no joint committee would have either the authority or competence 
to deal with these matters. 

Premier Chou: Your Excellency’s statement proves that my proposal on 
behalf of the Chinese Government is tenable. Your Excellency says that it 
is your firm belief that eastern Ladakh has always been under the jurisdiction 
of Ladakh. Similarly, on our part we firmly believe that, in the eastern 

97. W.H. Johnson. 

98. Henry Strachey. 

99. J.W. Walker. 
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sector, areas south of the line have belonged to China. If necessary, we 
can produce many documents to prove this. In the last few days, we have 
talked mostly about the western sector; but if we were to talk about the 
eastern sector, we will also need at least three days more. But that will only 
increase the difference. You mentioned about difference between jurisdiction 
and administration. According to the Government of India, in the eastern 
sector, jurisdiction had reached long ago, but administration spread slowly. 
We can use the same explanation about the western sector also. The Chinese 
Government always considered and firmly believed that the boundary 
between Sinkiang and Ladakh is the one as appears on our maps, viz., 
following the Karakoram watershed to Kongka pass and then reaching the 
middle sector. Our sovereignty over this area had long reached this line. 
Although it took time for administration to reach the line, the jurisdiction 
has always been quite clear and we have documents to support. 

As regards Aksai Chin, most places are sparsely inhabited; but Aksai 
Chin has been under the jurisdiction of Khotan for a long time. Our 
administration sometimes reached there, sometimes not. Mainly the 
Sinkianese, who are nomads, went there; but sometimes a few Tibetans 
also. Therefore, it was only when pasturage was available, our people 
could go and collect revenues and they returned when winter came. We 
have also documents to support this. 

Therefore, your principle can be used by both sides; yet I do not ask 
the Government of India to immediately agree to our stand and we would 
like you to do the same. Therefore, we have been maintaining that there is 
a dispute and that the boundary is not delimited. 

As regards maps in eastern sector, our maps have not changed but 
Indian maps have changed. It was not till 1954, that is, 6 years after Indian 
independence, that India made this a formal frontier. 

Similar situation obtained in the western sector. Your Excellency 
mentioned that, in 1864, maps were changed. But we still find that even in 
that period Indian maps were very vague — there was no line. In 1950 also, 
the border was still marked “undemarcated”. It was only in 1954 that it 
came to be marked as “defined”. 

Therefore, both in the eastern and the western sectors, the boundaries 
were made “defined” in 1954. 

This would further show that India also acknowledges the fact that 
boundaries established in the western sector were not delimited. Your 
Excellency stated in Parliament that the boundary in the western sector 
was vague. Therefore, there is need to reach agreement through friendly 
settlement. 
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I was glad to hear that Your Excellency agrees that officials of both 
sides should continue to examine materials available with both sides. We 
have also the same desire and, therefore, after examination of documents 
eventually we will find some common points. 

As regards on-the-spot surveys to be made by the Committee, I said 
that it “may” be done, only if necessary. The main duty of the Committee 
would, of course, be to examine the material and report to respective 
Governments. 

I also propose that officials of both sides should make the report to 
their Governments and then higher level talks should take place. Even if it 
may not be possible to reach a complete solution in these talks, we very 
much hope that we can reach at least an agreement on principles and 
subsequent talks should be held later. I have come with the sincere desire 
to settle questions once for all; but if it is not possible to do so now, I 
would still very much like to see that favourable conditions are created for 
future talks. Friendship between our two countries is important not only to 
our two peoples but also to the world at large. 

We should leave the differences on facts to any organisation formed 
by diplomatic personnel (i.e., members of the Foreign Office) of both 
sides. Thus, our talks will lead to effective and positive results. 

Prime Minister: I may mention here a point though rather irrelevant; since you 
have mentioned it, I might refer to it. Your Excellency has mentioned about our 
patrols going to Khinzemane. I have made enquiries on the point and I find that 
there were no armed patrols at all. It was only a group of Tibetan refugees who 
were coming in. I have one advantage over you and that is that I slightly know 
the area about which we are talking. 

I agree that there is no use carrying on the controversial discussion, because 
there is difference of facts. However, I may mention one thing. Apart from old 
maps and accounts, our new maps (not only the 1954 maps) have been before 
everybody, including the Chinese Government, and we have drawn your 
attention to them while protesting against your maps. As far as I can remember, 
at no time did the Chinese Government raise objection to our maps. Objection 
to our maps was raised only in the middle of the last year. I do not say that you 
have formally accepted our maps, but you had raised no objection and this was 
in spite of the fact that these maps told precisely what our situation with respect 
to the western and the eastern sectors of the border was; and even when the 
map question was raised by us, your Government did not raise any objection. 
All that you said was that you would consider your own maps when there is 
time to do so. Now, that indicates that right from the establishment of the 
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People’s Government, it knew of our maps and our position and there could 
have been no doubt on this point, whether right or wrong. Normally speaking, 
we would have expected you to tell us about it in case you objected to them, 
and it is only in September, 1959, that you told us of your objection to our 
maps. Naturally, we were led to believe all through these years that, broadly 
speaking, our maps were acceptable to you except for minor border disputes. 
This was more or less confirmed in my mind when Your Excellency spoke to 
me some four years ago about the eastern sector. Hence our sense of surprise 
and shock when, later, the Chinese Government rejected our maps completely. 

Premier Chou: Speaking of maps — the maps themselves only show the 
historical development. When New China was founded, we had no time to 
study details of neighbouring boundaries and we could only use the old 
maps. We had no basis to change maps unilaterally. In our conduct with 
friendly neighbouring countries, we took a very objective view and said 
that Chinese maps may have some differences with the objective situation. 
This only represented our friendly attitude and we, therefore, said that it is 
only after negotiations that all maps (on both sides) should be changed. We 
made this statement to Burma and to India, as also to some socialist countries 
with whom we had the same differences in the alignment of maps. 

When we discussed the eastern sector, I thought that the dispute was 
only about the eastern sector and we were always willing to settle it though, 
of course, we could not recognise the McMahon Line or the Simla 
Convention; but if a settlement was reached naturally we would change 
our maps. This was our thinking and it was certainly friendly. We have 
followed old maps in the eastern and the western sectors as they were, but 
the Indian maps have changed before and even after independence. In 
1954, the maps changed the line from “unde fined” to “defined” unilaterally. 
How can we recognise such unilateral change? 

Since 1954, we had a chance of talking about our border question in a 
friendly way, although it was without maps; but we mentioned the same 
principles with regard to the western sector. 

In your letter of December, 1958, when the question of maps was 
raised, it was only about the eastern sector. It was only in March 1959 that 
you mentioned old treaties — not only the Simla Convention but also the 
peace treaty with Tibet, and therefore, a question was raised about the 
McMahon Line and the Simla Convention, which we cannot ever accept, 
but also about the western sector. Hence, our reply of September, 1959. 
The dispute between us was thus brought about and it extended in this 
way. Since the differences have been extended, we must try to solve them. 
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We do not impose maps on India and we would like India to do likewise. 

If we must reach a settlement, then both our maps will have to be 
changed accordingly. Broadly speaking, may be after settlement, the Chinese 
map will be changed more; but this will be done when China settles the 
boundary question. This has been our attitude of friendly settlement and 
not of unilaterally imposing our position on the other side. Your Excellency 
has known me for the last five or six years and you have known that I 
have consistently tried to settle questions in a friendly manner and I have 
the same attitude now. 

Prime Minister: May I say that it has been a privilege to know Your Excellency 
for several years and I attach value to this friendship, not only from a personal 
point of view but in a larger sense as representatives of two countries, and it is 
our earnest desire both from the personal as well as larger point of view to 
settle these disputes. 

But, as it appears from the talks, there is such basic difference regarding 
facts and recent developments that big hurdles have arisen. How can we get 
over them? It is not a matter of one individual getting over them, because these 
are national issues affecting vast numbers of people. As a matter of fact, even 
the slightest change in the border, according to our Constitution, can be made 
only by a change of the Constitution. As Your Excellency is aware, we recently 
had an agreement with Pakistan on some areas on the border and the Supreme 
Court has decided that we can do so only if the Constitution is changed. 

But here, we have been trying to find a solution in a friendly way to our 
questions consistent with dignity and self-respect of both countries. The question 
is how to do this? We must give it some thought. 

It is true, as Your Excellency has said, it is very unlikely and difficult for us 
to find a way of settlement on this occasion. Your Excellency has suggested 
this joint committee and you have also mentioned some matters called “common 
grounds”. 

Among the common grounds you have mentioned are firstly, that a dispute 
exists. Secondly, there is a line of actual control; thirdly, that there are 
geographical principles like watershed, valleys, mountain passes, which should 
equally apply to all sectors; fourthly, that each side should keep to its line and 
that no side should put forward any territorial claims. Fifth point is about national 
feelings. 

Regarding these points, I would not say much in detail now except on No. 
4 wherein you have said that neither side should put forward territorial claims. 
This is not quite clear to me. Our accepting things as they are would mean 
that basically there is no dispute and the question ends there; that we are 
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unable to do. 

I had mentioned earlier that we are agreeable to officers on both sides 
continuing their examination of materials and then reporting to us on the facts 
so that we could at least have precise facts. These officers, of course, are not 
competent to recommend a solution or take any major decisions. They also 
could not go to particular areas. They could not very well take any evidence 
from a shepherd and it is no use sitting on a mountain peak. It would not be 
helpful; moreover, partly because the situation has also been changing recently. 
If you think that there is something in this, then some of our officers may sit 
down and tell us how to proceed. They could draft something as to how the 
officials on both sides would examine the documents and report to us. 

Premier Chou: I would like to have one clarification. After our officials 
draft a programme for work or ways in which they will work, they will 
require some time and how cannot be done now. But after their work is 
finished, they can submit their reports. 

Prime Minister: Yes, of course. 

Premier Chou: What about 4 o’clock this afternoon? 

Prime Minister: That should be all right. 

Premier Chou : Who will head the team on your side? 

Prime Minister: Our Foreign Secretary, Mr. Dutt. 

(it was then decided that senior officers of both sides should meet at 4 
p.m.) 

Premier Chou: I am very glad to know that Your Excellency has no objection 
to the common grounds mentioned by me. As regards point No. 4, our 
idea, when we say territorial claims should not be made, is that there should 
be no pre-requisites. Neither side should be asked to give up its stand; but 
after an agreement is reached, the maps will have to be changed and each 
side will have to take necessary constitutional procedures. In our case, 
agreement has to be ratified by the National People’s Congress; in your 
case, as in the case of Burma, the Constitution may have to be changed. 

I would like to make a further proposal. In order to facilitate further 
negotiations after talks this time, it seems to us that a joint statement will 
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be a good thing to indicate that some progress has been made in these 
talks. In this joint statement, we may mention the following: 

(i) that both sides stated their stands and viewpoints and these talks have 
meant a step forward to settlement of the boundary question. 

(ii) we still think that it is best to separate our Forces from the line of 
actual control. 

If you have any difficulty in accepting this, we can think of some 
other way. 

In the joint statement, we should also express our desire for friendly 
relations. Not only our two peoples but the whole world is interested in 
these talks and, therefore, a statement would seem necessary. 

We should try to lessen tension and eventually tension will be lessened. 

The Tunnel of Love 



The talks between the Indian and Chinese Prime Ministers are continuing. 
(From Shankar’s Weekly , 24 April 1960, p. 17) 
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Prime Minister: I agree some kind of statement will have to be issued, but it 
will require careful consideration. 

About separation of troops from the border, you would remember what 
we said when you first wrote to us about it. We are also anxious to avoid 
clashes; but as far as the eastern sector is concerned, there does not seem to 
be any chance. There may be a few Tibetan refugees coming in, but then our 
troops are not in contact at any point. 

On the western sector, there are vast areas with a few check posts here 
and there and it is not even easy to determine lines. All we can. therefore, do is 
to impress on our people not to do anything leading to clashes. 

Premier Chou: As regards the last point, both sides should ensure that they 
continue to stop patrolling of borders not only in the western sector but 
also in the eastern sector, because our posts are near, as at Kinzemane. If 
there are no patrols, we can avoid contact and, even if Tibetan refugees 
come and go, if we stop patrolling, then we can avoid clashes. 

Prime Minister: Yes. On the eastern sector there should be no difficulty. On the 
western sector, we want to avoid possibility of conflict; but the answer to it is 
that no patrolling at all, but that patrolling should not be done in a direction 
where conflict may arise. 

Premier Chou: I am afraid this interpretation of stopping patrolling might 
create some trouble, but I will reply tomorrow on this. 

After our officials have examined documents and submitted reports to 
the respective Governments, I would like to suggest that next talks should 
be held in China — Peking. In my letter also, I had stated that we would 
extend to Your Excellency a very warm welcome and hospitality and I 
would like to extend this invitation today. If there is any difficulty about it, 
you can decide about it later. There is no need to give me a reply right now. 
You may visit at any time suitable to you. 

Prime Minister: Thank you; but this we will consider only after the Committee 
has submitted its report. 

(The meeting was then adjourned till 10 o’clock on 25th April, 1960). 
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28. Note 100 

At the meeting between the two Prime Ministers this morning. Prime Minister 
Mr. Nehru suggested that officials of the two Governments should meet and 
examine the documentary and other material in each other’s possession and 
draw up a report for submission to the two Governments listing the points on 
which the officials agree and the points on which they disagree or which in 
their view require further examination and clarification. Mr. Nehru made it 
clear that he could not agree to a joint committee which would be entrusted the 
task of touring the frontier area or making definite recommendation as regards 
determination of the boundary. This is a responsibility which, in Mr. Nehru’s 
view, could not be given to Government officials. He was however agreeable 
to officials of both sides meeting and examining the documentary evidence in 
each other’s possession with a view to narrowing down the points of 
disagreement and reaching a common measure of understanding in regard to 
their interpretation. Mr. Nehru understand that this proposal was acceptable in 
principle to Premier Chou En-lai and the two Prime Ministers agree that officials 
on both sides should meet this afternoon in order to draft a paragraph which 
would define the task to be entrusted to the officials of the two Governments. 

We suggest the following draft for your consideration: 

"It is agreed that the officials of the two sides should meet and examine 
the documentary and other material on which each side relies in support 
of its stand and draw up a report for submission to the two 
Governments. This report should list the points on which there is 
agreement among the officials and the points on which there is 
disagreement or which in their view need further examination and 
clarification.” 

It was further agreed that officials should meet before the end of June and 
should submit their report within a month of their first meeting. 

I should like to add time limit is flexible. 


100. Unsigned note, but probably by S. Dutt as the last sentence is in his handwriting, New 
Delhi, 24 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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29. Record of Indian and Chinese Officials’ Meeting 101 

[24 April 1960 - begins 4 p.m.] 

Verbatim proceedings of the meeting between the Chinese and Indian officials 
held on 24th April. 1960. at 4.00 p.m. in Rashtrapati Bhavan. 


Present 


India 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Shri S. Dutt, Foreign Secretary 
Shri G. Parthasarthy, India’s Ambassador in China 
Shri J.S. Mehta. Director, Northern Division. MEA 
Dr. S. Gopal, Director. Historical Division. MEA 

(In Attendance) 

Shri Bhutani, O.S.D.) 

Shri A.S. Mani, O.S.D.) M.E.A. 

Dr. V. Kumar. O.S.D.) 


China 

1 . Mr. Chiao Kuan-hun, Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs 

2. Mr. Chang Wen-Chin, Director, First Asian Department 

3. Mr. Chian Chin-tung, Section Chief, 1st Asian Department 

4. Mr. Chi Chao-Chu, Interpreter. 

Shri S. Dutt: We meet this afternoon as I was told by Prime Minister Mr. Nehru 
that at the meeting between the two Prime Ministers this morning, Mr. 
Nehru suggested that officials of the two Governments should meet and 
examine the documentary and other materials in each other’s possession 
and draw up a report for submission to the two Governments listing the 
points on which the officials agree and the points on which they disagree 
and which in their view require further examination and clarification. Mr. 
Nehru told Premier Chou En-lai that he could not agree to a joint committee 
which should be entrusted with the task of touring the frontier areas for 
making definite recommendations as regards determination of the boundary. 
This is a responsibility which in Prime Minister Nehru’s view could not be 
given to Government officials. He was, however, agreeable to officials of 


101. Rashtrapati Bhavan, 24 April 1960, 4. 00 p.m. PN. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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both sides meeting and examining the documentary evidence in each other’s 
possession with a view to narrowing down the points of disagreement and 
reaching a common measure of understanding in regard to their 
interpretation of the documents etc. Mr. Nehru understood that these 
proposals were acceptable in principle to Premier Chou En-lai and it was 
agreed by the two Prime Ministers that officials on both sides should meet 
this afternoon in order to draft a paragraph which would define the task to 
be entrusted to the officials of the two Governments. 

We now suggest for your consideration the following draft: 

“The two Prime Ministers agree that officials of the two sides should 
meet and examine the documentary and other material on which each 
side relies in support of its stand and draw up a report for submission 
to the two Governments. This report should list the points on which 
there is agreement among the officials and the points on which there 
is disagreement or which in their view need further examination and 
clarification. It was further agreed that officials should meet before 
the end of June and should submit their report within a month of their 
first meeting.” 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: First of all we are happy to meet our friends. We also 
from our Premier received somewhat similar instructions. Now we would 
like to submit our draft also. Our draft would be called terms of reference 
for the working group on the Sino-Indian boundary. 

“The Prime Ministers of China and India through friendly consultations 
are of the common view that 

(1) the boundary between the two countries had not been delimited and 
that the two parties have a dispute over the boundary. 

(2) there exists between the two countries a line of actual control up to 
which each side exercises actual control. 

(3) In determining the boundary between the two countries, certain 
geographical principles, such as, watersheds, river valleys, mountain 
passes, etc. will be equally applicable to all sectors of the boundary. 

(4) The settlement of the boundary question between the two countries 
must take into consideration the national feelings of the two peoples 
towards the Himalayas and the Karakoram mountains. 

(5) In the process of settling the boundary question between the two 
countries through consultations, both parties will abide by the line of 
actual control and not raise territorial claims as pre-requisite conditions. 
However, individual adjustments may be made. 

In accordance with the above common understanding, it is decided to 
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set up a Sino-Indian Boundary Working Group composed of equal number 
of delegates in each side to exchange, examine, check and study all historical 
documents, records, accounts, maps, etc. in the possession of each side 
with regard to the boundary question and, where necessary, might despatch 
personnel to the spot to carry out surveys so as to record the points where 
the two parties are agreed, the points where the two parties are not agreed, 
and points where doubt exists, and may, on the basis of the two parties 
obtaining an agreed view, raise corresponding proposals and individually 
or in common report to the two Governments. The Working Group shall 
function from June to September I960 and meet in the capitals of the two 
countries. The first meeting shall take place in Peking. The Working Group 
shall finish their work within four months and report to the two 
Governments.” 

Shri Dutt: Thank you; since this is a somewhat longish draft, I suggest that we 
adjourn for a while and in the meanwhile it can be typed out. 

(The meeting then adjourned for a few minutes). 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: By the “meeting” do you mean a meeting of one day or, 
say, of one month? 

Shri Dutt: The day on which they meet first. 

Mr. Chiao; Our understanding is that the month will be counted from the first 
day. 

Shri Dutt: Our idea is that if we meet in Peking, we shall take such documentary 
material etc. as is possible and you will produce yours. The documents 
will be listed and the lists then exchanged between the two parties. That 
would enable the two sides to study the implications. 

Before we discuss the proposal as it stands, I shall be glad to give 
clarification on any point that may be needed. 

Now towards the end of the first page of your draft you say: “In 
accordance with the above common understanding, it is decided to set up 
a Sino-Indian Boundary Working Group composed of equal number of 
delegates on each side to exchange, examine, check and study all historical 
documents, records, accounts, maps, etc. in the possession of each side 
with regard to the boundary question and where necessary might despatch 
personnel to the spot to carry out surveys so as to record the points where 
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the two parties are agreed, the points where two parties are not agreed, 
and points where doubt exists, and may, on the basis of the two parties 
obtaining an agreed view, raise corresponding proposals and individually 
or in common report to the two Governments.” 

Mr. Chiao: Actually the English translation here is not very accurate. We entirely 
agree with the wording in the Indian draft that they report on the points 
agreed, on the points not agreed and the points where they need further 
clarification. But we would like to add further that this Working Group 
should report to the two Governments on points agreed to by them. 

Shri Dutt: I envisage to say that supposing the Chinese officials give a different 
interpretation and the Indian officials have their own interpretation, it should 
be recorded in the report. How the whole object of these discussions is to 
reach a common measure of agreement or to know the points of 
disagreement. So naturally the same report will have to go to the two 
Governments. The Chinese officials may be having their own understanding 
of a certain decision and the Indians their own and it is quite possible that 
they may be making a wrong report to their respective Governments about 
the views of the other side due to misunderstanding. If it is a joint report 
signed by the two sides the element of error will be eliminated. 

Mr.Chiao: Yes, I think this can be considered. 

Shri Dutt: Now on your draft I would like to make the following observations. 
Your draft envisages functions for the officials which are very much broader 
than those envisaged by my Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru. That apart, the 
Indian officials present here are precluded under our instructions or in 
terms of the instructions given to us, from subscribing to the views 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5. So far as I am aware, these are points of substance which have 
been discussed between the two Prime Ministers and the two Prime 
Ministers must decide for themselves as to whether either of them can 
accept them. In fact these are the points which have been put forward or 
suggested by Premier Chou En-lai in his talk with Prime Minister Nehru 
and I am not aware that our Prime Minister has accepted these viewpoints. 
It is clearly impossible for me as the leader of the Indian officials on this 
side to agree to these points. The Indian and Chinese officials have not met 
here to draft an agreed joint communique on the results of the discussions 
which have taken place between the two Prime Ministers. As I said in my 
opening statement, Mr. Nehru’s suggestion at the meeting this morning 
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was that officials of the two Governments should meet and examine the 
documentary and other material in each other’s possession and draw up a 
report for submission to the two Governments listing the points on which 
the officials agree and the points on which they disagree or which in their 
view require further examination and clarification. 

The views which have been mentioned in your draft have to be 
discussed between the two Prime Ministers and it is for them to say whether 
they agree or disagree with these. So far as I am aware, Prime Minister 
Nehru is not in agreement with these views. In the second paragraph of 
the draft you describe the officials group as a Sino-Indian Boundary Working 
Group. As I have already stated, we do not envisage the officials visiting 
the frontier areas or carrying out surveys. In the circumstances to describe 
these officials working with the limited objective of examining the material 
in each side’s possession as a Sino-Indian Boundary Working group would 
not be in accordance with facts. To sum up, therefore, we find ourselves 
unable to accept your draft as it is. We suggest omission of the first 
paragraph which lists the supposed common view. If you are agreeable, 
we can proceed to consider the second paragraph in order to see whether 
we can amend it in accordance with our understanding of the functions 
envisaged for the officials. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: We thank you for making a clear assessment of your 
views. We would like you also to express your views on points on which 
you disagree in the second paragraph. 

Shri Dutt: I agree that in certain respects your second paragraph is very detailed 
than ours. Therefore, I would amend our draft as follows:- 
“The two Prime Ministers agree that officials of the two sides should meet 
and examine, check and study all historical documents, records, accounts, 
maps and other material relevant to the boundary question, on which each 
side relies in support of its stand and draw up a report for submission to 
the two Governments.” 

We are prepared to accept that the officials shall function from June 
to September 1960 and meet alternately. It will read as under: 

“It is further agreed that the Working Group shall function between June 
and September 1960 and meet alternately in the capitals of the two countries. 
The first meeting shall take place in Peking and the officials should finish 
their work within four months and report to the two Governments.” 

The only amendment in this is in view of the study of material it would 
be an exaggeration to call it a Working Group. Secondly, I am not making 
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it obligatory the mention of alternate meetings in two capitals because at 
least two meetings will have to take place in any case. It is a matter of 
detail. We should meet alternately. 

May I add that our draft as now amended is practically the same as 
your second paragraph subject to the omission of these words “in 
accordance with the above common understanding” and then we have 
omitted might despatch personnel to carry out surveys so as to record 
the points where the two parties are agreed, etc.” so that with the omission 
ot these, this is practically the same as your draft because our draft 
incorporates the other points of your draft. 

(The meeting adjourned for some time). 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: We have made a preliminary study of your views. Though 
you have expressed disagreement to many of our views, you have agreed 
to some of our views, about which we are happy. Suppose we do like this: 
there are points which you do not accept. We will reserve them and we 
will report them to our Prime Minister and we also hope that you will also 
report to your Prime Minister. That is to say on the first paragraph of five 
points. 

Then in second paragraph, there are three points — one point is about 
the name of the Official Working Group; the second is about despatch of 
personnel for survey and the third point is about raising corresponding 
proposals. With the exception of these three points in second paragraph, 
we agree to your version. 

Then on the question of our meeting every month, you suggest the 
revision that we meet alternately. After preliminary study, I think, it is all 
right but will study further. Of course, there may be some question of 
wordings only. 

Suppose we report to our Prime Ministers and if either side feels the 
necessity of having a meeting, we inform the other side, and if not, the 
points which we have agreed upon, we will submit to our two Prime 
Ministers. 

Shri Dutt : (circulated the revised Indian draft) 

“The Two Prime Ministers agree that officials of the two sides should 
meet and examine, check and study all historical documents, records, 
accounts, maps and other material relevant to the boundary question 
on which each side relies in support of its stand and draw up a report 
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for submission to the two Governments. This report should list the 
points on which there is agreement among the officials and the points 
on which there is disagreement or which in their view need further 
examination and clarification. 

The officials shall function from June to September I960 and meet 
alternately in the capitals of the two countries. The first meeting shall take 
place in Peking and the officials will submit their report to the two 
Governments within four months.” 

Mr. Chiao: We will consult our Prime Minister. 

(The meeting then adjourned). 


30. Nehru-Chou Talks VII 102 


VII 

(April 25-11 a.m. to 12-45 p.m.) 

Prime Minister: Yesterday, our officials held a meeting. Since the time is limited, 
we might perhaps discuss the question of a draft communique. We have made 
a draft of the joint statement which Your Excellency may like to see. 

(Prime Minister handed over the Indian draft communique to Premier Chou 
En-lai.) 


Premier Chou: We too have drafted a communique on the basis of the talks 
of the last 5 days and I would like you to have a look at it. The contents, 
however, differ to some extent. 

(Premier Chou handed over the Chinese draft to Prime Minister.) 

Prime Minister. There is a good deal of difference between our draft and Your 
Excellency s draft. You have mentioned there certain matters on which we do 
not agree. You have mentioned that we hold unanimous views on the six points. 
We do not agree to most of them and in a statement of this kind one must avoid 
controversial matters; otherwise it would be argumentative. It should represent 

102. Source: see fn 18 in this section “Chou En-iai’s Visit.” 
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both viewpoints without entering into any arguments. I would, therefore, 
suggest that we should take our draft as a basis for discussion. 


Premier Chou: As to these six points mentioned in the draft, they have been 
mentioned by me several times and yesterday Your Excellency said that 
you did not have much to say about them, but that you only wanted some 
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clarification on point 4 and I gave that clarification. Therefore, I thought 
that in principle these points were acceptable to Your Excellency. 

As regards point No. 1, we have said that our boundaries are "not 
formally delimited”. This wording is taken from one of the letters of Your 
Excellency. 

As regards the point regarding territorial claims, I have already made 
explanations. As regards stopping of patrolling, there was some difficulty 
in regard to accepting Your Excellency’s suggestion on the western sector 
and I promised to give an answer. Therefore, I feel that mention of these 
points in this draft is not without basis; but if Your Excellency objects, 
then we will not press it. My impression, however, has been that Your 
Excellency did not raise any objection to them when they were put forward. 

Prime Minister: I am afraid, it is not quite correct. I had expressed my view on 
these matters earlier and I did not think it was necessary to say it again. You 
said that there was a dispute on the boundary. Yes, that is so, and that there are 
areas under actual control of either side, and I said that it is probably so. But 
that was not in this context. On point No. 4, I had pointed out that, if we 
accepted this, it would mean that practically we have settled our disputes. I did 
not say anything because I thought that we had made our position sufficiently 
clear and it is certainly not correct to say that I agree to these points or that we 
are unanimous on these points. For example, when you said that the dispute 
existed, it was not a matter for agreement or disagreement on my part, since 
you were making an assertion about the existence of a dispute. Our claim all 
along has been that, although the boundary is not marked to the ground, it has 
all along been well defined through various ways. There may, of course, be 
difference of opinion on this, but our position is clear. 

Premier Chou: It is, of course, good that Your Excellency has further 
clarified your point of view. It proves that there are still differences of 
opinion, as you have said. Our views we have already stated in our draft, 
but I would now like to say something about your draft. 

From Your Excellency’s draft, one gets the general impression that, 
after the last six days’ talks, we only agreed on procedural matters, but 
that there was no progress whatsoever. But that is not my appraisal. I 
think some progress has been made. I cannot say that there has been no 
difference at all or that as if no exchanges have been made, that we did not 
review the historical background or that there has been no difference as 
compared to the days when we had not met. Some progress has been 
made and this is a fact. To give an impression disappointing to our people 
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and to the world who are interested in these talks would not be desirable, 
because this matter does not concern only our two peoples but the entire 
world. Therefore, I think that the main spirit of the draft should be positive. 
Particularly, it would be better if para. 3 in your draft is revised. 

(i) Para. 3 could be revised to some such effect: “Both parties explained 
their stands, viewpoints and ideas and about solution of the question 
and the talks enabled both sides to further understand each other. 
Although both parties did not reach a further agreement, they reached 
agreement on procedure ...” Some such thing will be more positive 
and it is also in conformity with the facts and is not embarrassing to 
the Government of India. 

I further feel that something also should be said about prospects 
after the report of officials on both sides has been submitted, viz., 
there should be some mention that the two Prime Ministers will meet 
again. This will give hope to our people. We feel that, no matter how 
great the difficulties may be, they must be overcome. We came with 
great hope and we want that hope to persist. 

(ii) As regards the last sentence in para. 5, it is still our view that, while 
our officials are examining factual material, we should stop patrolling 
all along the border in order to avoid any clashes. The idea of stopping 
patrolling was put forward by Your Excellency yourself. Your 
Excellency said yesterday that, in the eastern sector, it is all right, and 
that there is no patrolling by Indian troops and that near Kinzemane 
only a few Tibetan refugees came in. I also had made enquiries on this 
point and I find that it was not a group of Tibetan refugees; but, 
according to our information, the original post set up by the Indian 
army at Kinzemane had been moved to a place one kilometre northwest 
of the original post and the new post is at Dama where a company of 
Indian soldiers is now stationed. This place has only six families with 
29 inhabitants, all Tibetans. Perhaps Indian troops might have done 
this in the feeling that they are still in Indian territory. But it shows that 
Indian Forces have not only not stopped patrolling but they have even 
pushed their post forward and this brings them nearer to our post at 
Lotsum and the difference between our post and this new post is only 
4 kilometres. So, such a situation does exist in the eastern sector. I 
received this information just before I came here, and then we have 
given strict orders not to open fire under any circumstances and also 
strictly ordered our Forces not to do any patrolling along the line. 
Regarding the eastern sector, we have given assurance that our Forces 

will not exceed India’s line of actual control. As far as we can see, Kinzemane 
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even exceeds this line. But, in the western sector, Indian Government has 
not given us a similar assurance and, therefore, the problem arises. It is a 
vast area and most places are without inhabitants. So, in some places, 
where we have no posts, the Indian side establishes posts; then the posts 
on both sides would be in very zigzag position. That would make problems 
very complicated. Therefore, we have suggested stopping of patrolling all 
along the border. This would give some kind of a guarantee and it seems to 
us that during further examination of material we should at least have 
some such kind of a guarantee. 

I have a few suggestions regarding para. 6: 

(a) we might add, in addition to the reference to the Paris Conference, in 
the draft our support to prohibition of nuclear weapons; 

(b) we may also express our support to the just struggle of the African, 
Asian and Latin American people against Imperialism, racial 
discrimination and in defence of their independence. If it is possible, 
we may specifically condemn the Government of the Union of South 
Africa for taking repressive measures against the African people. If 
that is not possible, we might put it in other form in a general way; 

(c) we may also reiterate that Geneva Agreement should be respected by 
all parties concerned. This is also particularly because India is the 
Chairman of the Supervisory Commission. 

At the end, I suggest that one point should be added to your draft 
stating that I have cordially invited Your Excellency to come to China and 
that you would do so at your convenience. 

I also find that there is no mention of the 5 Principles in the entire 
draft. 

Perhaps, according to Your Excellency, these principles have been 
shaken. But it is not so. We still feel that these principles should govern our 
relations. Some temporary or superficial phenomenon might be interpreted 
by some as our not conforming to the Five Principles. But, as Your 
Excellency has mentioned, there is no basic conflict of interests between 
our two countries and so we should continue to reaffirm our faith in the 
Five Principles. In Chinese, we have a saying which says, “a good horse 
can be seen only from the distance that it covers and the heart of a person 
is seen only by events. Our friendship has stood the test of time in the 
past and I am confident that it will continue to stand the test of time for a 
thousand years to come. 

These are mainly my views. There are also some technical suggestions, 
but these I will not go into. 
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Prime Minister: Your Excellency has referred to many matters. The initial 
difficulty for me is that even your referring to all these matters shows a 
difference in approach of the two sides. How to bring these differences close 
together in a statement of this type? Because, in a brief joint statement like this, 
we cannot have arguments. We cannot mention the difference in our approaches 
and the Indian view and the Chinese view and so on. It would be out of place. 

You say that a more positive approach is desirable. Yes, provided it has a 
good basis. The position is definite. These long talks have not convinced each 
other of the rightness of the other’s position. We can express it argumentatively 
or in a brief manner as we have tried to do in the draft. 

Your Excellency mentioned about including something about “prospects 
after receipt of the report”. What can one say about this? If we say something, 
it will be only some pious sentiments and will not lead us anywhere. It will be 
airy and without much meaning. 

I agree that we should approach with hope and try our best. 

Your Excellency referred to stopping of patrolling and more particularly 
you referred to Kinzemane. 

According to your information, our post has moved forward. I am not 
aware of this. We had made an enquiry and I was told that no patrolling was 
done. Normally speaking, we should have been informed if such a thing had 
happened. However, since you have mentioned it, I will make enquiries again. 

Broadly speaking, I am in favour of stopping patrolling activities which 
would lead to a clash, but there are many areas of patrolling and they are not 
against anybody, particularly in a vast area like the western sector. It is dotted 
with posts, but it is empty otherwise. I admit that we should avoid patrolling, 
but does it mean that our patrols should stay in their posts without moving out 
between these vast areas? They have to have some communication and it is a 
normal thing which does not involve any conflict. Therefore, to stop all 
movement will not be practicable; but we should issue strict orders that they 
should refrain from activities which would lead to armed clashes. 

Your Excellency referred to para. 6 which makes a mention about 
international affairs. 

You first mentioned that we should include something about prohibition of 
nuclear weapons. We have been saying it all the time and we support such 
prohibition; but the point is that this point is not before the Paris Conference 
but it is being discussed separately as a separate issue. As regards struggle in 
Africa for independence and racial equality, we have also expressed our opinion 
frequently, clearly and in very strong terms. 

But the main question is whether referring to these things in this kind of a 
statement would be appropriate. I am afraid this may lead to many kinds of 
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criticisms, both from our people here and others. 

Frankly speaking, our people will say that you talk about other areas, but 
you do not talk about Tibet. I do not want to say anything about Tibet. But 
according to our information, statements have been made in Tibet by important 
representatives of the Central Chinese Government like Chang Ching-Wu and 
Chang Kuo-Hua that Bhutan and Sikkim are parts of Tibet as Ladakh was part 
of Tibet, that areas up to Teesta (near Siliguri) come under Tibet and that the 
areas north of the Brahmaputra are also parts of Tibet. In addition, there are 
broadcasts of Lhasa Radio and speeches of the Youth League and Women’s 
League meetings. I do not know whether these are responsible or irresponsible 
people; but such reports affect our people’s minds and they will say you talk 
about distant places like Africa, but you do not say anything about surrounding 
territories like Bhutan and Sikkim with which we have intimate relations through 
treaties and practice. 

I have also referred to the Bhutanese enclaves in Tibet. There are some 8 
villages, especially near Kailash mountain and there the Bhutanese officials have 
been deprived of their belongings and the Bhutanese Government has asked us 
to raise this matter with you. All this I am mentioning just to show how difficult 
it is to enter into a world survey, even in matters where there can be no 
disagreement. Your Excellency also referred to Indo-China and I believe that, 
for the same reason, a reference to it in the present context would seem 
inappropriate. 

As regards five principles, we believe in them and, even if they are not 
acted upon, they still remain good. But a reference to them in the present 
context would be immediately criticised. The people will say that these principles 
have been broken and still we are talking about them. 

As regards including Your Excellency’s invitation to me in the communique, 
it is not normally our practice to refer to such invitations in joint statements. 
Mr. Khrushchev came here and he also wanted us to put it in the statement. 
Mr. Nasser also wanted to do the same thing, but we told them about it and 
they agreed not to mention it in the statement. Actually, Nasser referred to his 
invitation in a statement but he did it independently. 

The point is, we are taking steps. If these steps lead to it, certainly I shall 
be most happy to follow them up. 

As regards prohibition of nuclear weapons and general desire for peace, 
etc., which Your Excellency mentioned, only two days ago I read an article 
appearing in the “ Red Flag ”, the journal of the Central Committee of C.C.P. It 
contains an appeal for preparation for war and development of nuclear weapons 
to win war. Now all this creates reactions and people feel that the Chinese 
Government is not so anxious for peace as we thought it was and that it wants 
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to develop the nuclear weapons. 

Premier Chou: Does it mean that there would be no changes or amendments 
at all in the draft statement? 

Prime Minister: Of course there can be some minor amendments. If you insist 
on mentioning about prohibition of nuclear weapons, we can certainly include 
it. But the general structure should remain the same. 

Premier Chou: At the very beginning. 1 said that we will take your draft as 
the basis. Although I have talked a great deal, my suggestions are actually 
few. Since this will be a joint statement. I thought that a possibility for 
exchange of views should be allowed. Except for some technical matters 
regarding wording, etc., which can be left to our officials, I suggest that, 
if Your Excellency will agree, we may go through the draft para by para, 
and exchange views. 

Prime Minister: Yes. 

Premier Chou: 1 would like to revert to para. 3 again particularly the first 
sentence (“these talks did not result in resolving differences that had 
arisen”.) This sentence puts things in negative way. My suggestion is that 
we should revise the sentence without saying anything in such specific 
terms. It may be something as follows: “Both parties explained their stands, 
viewpoints and ideas about the solution to the question and achieved further 
understanding, although differences between two sides remain.” 

This is in conformity with facts, because we do have a better 
understanding of each other than before. How does Your Excellency like 
this idea? 

Prime Minister: We may perhaps add before the first sentence another sentence 
to the effect that “both sides explained respective viewpoints” or “respective 
viewpoints were understood better. But the first sentence is still correct. 

Incidentally, I may mention that all along we have been talking about “border 
question”. Actually, it is something more than a mere border question. It does 
not merely refer to a narrow sector but large areas around our border. 

Premier Chou: Yes, it is true, but then we will have to explain not only the 
western sector but also the eastern sector in the same manner. 

The details of wording we can, however, leave to our officials. 
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As regards second line in para. 4 on page 2 (where the sentence ends as 
follows: “draw up a report for submission to the two Governments”), I 
would suggest that we should add something like the following to show 
some hope. "In order to facilitate further talks of the two Prime Ministers.” 
If Your Excellency does not agree to this wording, then we may add 
something like "In order to facilitate a reasonable settlement of the boundary 
question.” I am suggesting this just to express a hope. 

Prime Minister: Well, perhaps we might say — "in order to facilitate further 
consideration of this question.” 

Premier Chou: I would suggest an alternative expression which are actually 
the words taken from one of Your Excellency’s letters — "in order to 
facilitate further exploration of avenues for a settlement of the boundary 
question.” 

Prime Minister: But officials can hardly do that (i.e. exploration of avenues). It 
has to be done at a higher level. 

Premier Chou: When I say "further consideration”, it means consideration 
at a higher level. 

Prime Minister: Wording, we will consider further. 

Premier Chou: As regards the last sentence of para 5, I suggest that we 
should provide for stopping of patrolling all along the border. 

W hen we say stopping of patrolling, it does not mean stopping of all 
movement, but that we should not send any patrols to the border to avoid 
clashes. The question is that, in the western sector, the Government of 
India does not accept that other side has a line of actual control. It is 
precisely here where the danger lies. As Your Excellency has said in the 
Parliament, the border in this area is undelimited. 

Prime Minister: Our actual border is 150 miles away. 

Premier Chou: According to us, in this area (the western sector) our boundary 
has all along been like this and our administrative jurisdiction has always 
reached this area and the area has been under Khotan Rudok. Our revenue 
officers have also been going to these places, wherever there has been any 
need. There is no time for making any surveys, but we can examine the 
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documents. In the western sector, the Chinese do have a line of actual 
control; but the Indian Government does not accept it. Therefore, the 
situation is mobile. Although we say we want to avoid clashes, the danger 
remains. I would, therefore, still propose our wording, namely, "both sides 
should stop sending patrols to the border." This does not mean that all 
movement should be stopped. 

Does Your Excellency think that this would be appropriate? 

Prime Minister: On the western sector, as Your Excellency has said, it is a 
mobile border. It is mobile as far as occupation is concerned, not in theory. So. 
it is difficult to call anything a precise border. Your Excellency said that this 
area (western sector) has been for a long time under your control and that you 
have been collecting revenue there. Our claim is that for long years it was not 
under occupation and there is no trace of occupation till only recently. Other 
people have been there and, as I said earlier, I have myself been to places 
which are now reportedly under Chinese occupation. 

If you say “a border”, then we have to acknowledge a border and. therefore, 
we should better say that we “should avoid any movement which may lead to 
a clash”. 

Premier Chou: I do not say that the western border is mobile. We are 
definite where our border lies. As I have said earlier, our border lies along 
the Karakoram watershed and Kongka Pass in the middle sector. This has 
always been regarded as our border and our jurisdiction has always reached 
the border. When I said “mobile”, I meant that administrative personnel 
could not be stationed there permanently because there are no people. But 
it does not mean that the border is mobile. I find on the Indian maps the 
border line in this sector has changed four times, and two times there has 
been no border line. 

Your Excellency says that we should merely say “avoid movements”. 
If there are movements only in areas under your control, it will not lead to 
clashes. But what we ask is that your Forces in the western sector, like 
our Forces in the eastern sector, should stop patrolling. 

Prime Minister: Your Excellency has said that our maps have been changing. It 
is not so. You refer to maps which are 98 years old. But a complete survey was 
done only 96 years ago and since then the Indian maps have not changed. In 
some, there may be a colour shade; in some, there are firm lines. This is 
because these are vast areas. You say that your administrative personnel have 
been going there. We say the same. So, there is a clash of factual statements. 
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Therefore, I would still like to suggest the wording “avoid movement which 
may bring about clashes and frictions.” 

Otherwise, it means for all practical purposes we accept the border as 
claimed by China. 
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Premier Chou: All right, let’s leave the wording to the officials. 

Now we come to para 6. 1 had mentioned three international questions. 
Your Excellency said that prohibition of nuclear weapons was not on the 
agenda of the Paris Conference and therefore there was no point in 
mentioning it. It makes no difference to us whether it is mentioned in the 
communique or not. 

But we would like to make this clear that China, like India, has all 
along favoured prohibition of testing and production of nuclear weapons. 
The Chinese Government has made many statements on this. I also spoke 
at the People’s Congress recently and suggested that all Asian nations should 
sign a pact for an atom free zone. 

Your Excellency mentioned an article in "Red Flag". It is permissible 
to give theoretical articles giving two kind of thinking like (1) which 
advocates immediate stopping of testing and production of nuclear weapons 
and destruction of nuclear weapons already manufactured. This is of course 
a more thorough way of ending nuclear threat so that the atomic energy is 
used only for peaceful purposes. There is also the other way of thinking. 
(2) War-mongering groups are still using great piles of nuclear weapons to 
intimidate certain countries and these countries are forced to seek a way 
out. As soon as these countries learn the technique and have atomic 
weapons in their possession, there will be a possibility of reaching an 
agreement for disuse of these weapons. The same thing happened in the 
First World War in the case of chemical warfare. So these are two things. 
One is to take initiative to appeal for cessation of testing and production of 
nuclear weapons and we favour such an agreement. But war-mongering 
groups have a monopoly and then we must endeavour to get such weapons. 
Therefore, there are two ways of thinking, both maintaining abolition of 
nuclear weapons. This does not mean that we advocate a nuclear war. 

Your Excellency can understand quite well which of the two countries 
is under greater threat; undoubtedly China. There are very large military 
bases in South Korea, in Japan, in Taiwan, in the Philippines and in Vietnam 
and even in Pakistan. Many of these are armed with nuclear weapons and, 
although the warheads are controlled by the USA, they can be used by 
USA any time it chooses. China in this regard is weak and, if USA pushes 
a button, we will suffer heavy losses. Our position is different from the 
position taken by India of peace and neutrality. We praise it, but India 
should also understand the great threat to which China is subjected, and, 
therefore, we must write articles to remind and educate people of our 
country. We cannot watch with folded hands destruction coming to our 
country. 
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What we face is the threat of powerful U.S. imperialism and revived 
Japanese militarism. Besides, these are facing only us and no one else. 

In passing, I would like to take this occasion for mentioning about 
flights of unknown aircraft in the last two months, particularly February 
and March. The Government of India had mentioned that there were 
unknown aircraft flying over the Sino-Indian boundary. We have found 
that these aircrafts are American. I would like to inform Your Excellency 
that they have flown over six times over this area. They start from Bangkok 
and then sometimes go via Burma, sometimes through China and then 
over the Sino-Indian Boundary they go to Tibet and go right upto Chinghai. 
They come for the purpose of subversion, dropping Chinese agents, trained 
in Bangkok, supplies, weapons and wireless sets. We have captured these 
agents, supplies, radios, etc., in each case. On their return journey, these 
planes flew to Bangkok or in some cases to Karachi. We have confirmed 
about all these flights. These six flights were on the following dates: 

February 10th, 11th, 12th, 16th and 17th and March 9th. Only one 
flight on February 23rd still remains untraced. 

I can assure Your Excellency that we do not allow our aircraft in Tibet 
to cross the present actual line of control by the Indian side. Firstly, we 
have few aircraft in Tibet and there is difficulty for them to fly over the 
high Himalayan ranges. 

We have also sent a note to Burma and have told them that they have 
full right to shoot or bring down these planes when they come to their 
territory. These aircraft mostly do night flights. 

I am just mentioning this to show that we are facing threat not only 
from the sea side but also from the mainland and we will take appropriate 
measures in dealing with these aircraft. 

Your Excellency mentioned about Tibet. I would like to say a few 
words about it. You spoke about the statements by responsible people in 
Tibet, but I have not read them; so, I cannot say anything about it. But, I 
can say this much that, from top to bottom, there is no one in the Chinese 
Government who has any intention of raising the history regarding Bhutan 
and Sikkim in order to give rise to new dispute. In two documents we 
have already said that we have no border disputes with Bhutan and Sikkim 
and that their border does not fall within the scope of this discussion on 3 
sectors. We have also stated that we respect the relations between Bhutan 
and India and Sikkim and India and our attitude remains the same. 

If Bhutan wants to raise the question of its tax collection activities in 
Tibet, it can be settled in an appropriate way and in a friendly manner. 

As regards Tibet, we have settled the question in accordance with the 
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interests of the serfs who form majority of the Tibetan population and also 
in the interest of freedom of the Tibetan people. The rebels constitute a 
very small minority. Apart from those who fled away, those who still stay 
in Tibet can still get land if they wish to till it. The nobles can get 
compensation for land if they support the democratic reforms. I am sure 
that the economy in Tibet will develop and the Tibetans will prosper. 

As regards those who fled to India, we have no objection to the Indian 
Government giving asylum to them. We have also noticed that your 
Government has allowed freedom to them only for religious activities and 
not for political activities. But we have also noticed that, ever since Dalai 
Lama came to India till today, he has carried on political activities in India 
and outside far exceeding the scope of freedom set for him by the Indian 
authorities. Kalimpong still continues to be the centre for conducting anti- 
China activities by them in India. We have made reservations regarding 
Dalai Lama and his followers; but their activities, which have exceeded the 
limits set by the Government of India, not only continue but at the same 
time they are encouraged and this will only hinder their return to the 
fatherland. We can only deplore this. 

As regards the South African question. Your Excellency mentioned 
that some people might link it up with the question of Tibet because of 
general suppression in South Africa. 

But the question of Tibet is different. In South Africa, the people 
oppressed are the majority of the people; while in Tibet, the majority is 
emancipated while only a minority of serf-owners is denied opportunity to 
exploit the serfs. I am glad to know that Your Excellency also agrees that 
the Geneva Agreement should be respected. I would, however, like to 
bring to your notice that the Agreement is being repeatedly violated by the 
U.S.A. and the Laos Government and is causing great worry to the North 
Vietnam Government. The “patriotic front” in Laos is suppressed. I do 
hope that India, as Chairman of the Supervisory Commission, will take 
effective measures to improve the situation. 

If Your Excellency thinks these (international) questions should not be 
mentioned in the joint statement, that is all right. 

If Your Excellency also feels that we should not mention anything 
about our Government’s invitation to Your Excellency to visit China, that 
also is all right. I, however, feel that it is a matter of great regret that the 
Five Principles are not mentioned. We continue to firmly believe in them. 

I have stated all my views. I will take this draft back and tell my 
colleagues about the three points about which we have talked. 

We are not very satisfied with this draft. Frankly speaking, I do not 
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like this draft much. I feel that a better statement should be issued. But 
since Your Excellency has put forward the draft and you insist on it, we 
will try to persuade our colleagues. 

If they agree, then at 4.30, 1 will send one of our officials, Mr. Chiao 
Kuan-Hua, to meet officials of your side (the Foreign Secretary). They 
can meet and fix the wording. I may also have an opportunity to discuss 
the matter further at the tea party of the Home Minister, if need be. 

If, however, the officials meet with serious difficulties, then we can 
talk again at 6.30 or later on separately. 

Prime Minister: I would like to take the opportunity of mentioning something 
about the working of our missions in Tibet, particularly the difficulties faced 
by them. As you are aware, our Trade Agency at Gyantse is having numerous 
difficulties regarding its buildings. The houses were washed off by floods 103 



(From The Times of India, 29 April 1960, p.7) 


103. In July 1954; see SWJN/SS/47/p. 448. 
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and they have not been able to get land so far. Then, there is also the question 
of Ladakhi Lamas and the citizenship question of the Kashmiri Muslims. 104 But 
I will present you a note on these points. 105 

Premier Chou: I will welcome such a note. 

I can also assure Your Excellency that, now that the Tibetan rebellion 
has been put down, democratic reforms are being carried out and social 
order established, our relations in Tibet will improve, and our relations in 
the field of economy and culture, etc., will, I hope, improve and I also 
hope that mutual visits will be more frequent. 

31 . Record of Indian and Chinese Officials’ Meeting 106 

[ 25 April 1960 - begins 4.30 p.m.] 

Verbatim proceedings of the meeting of the Indian and Chinese officials 
held at Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, on 25th April, 1960, at 4.30 P.M. 

Present 

India 

1. Shri S. Dutt, Foreign Secretary 

2. Shri G. Parthasarthy, India’s Ambassador in China 

3. Shri J.S. Mehta, Director, Northern Division, MEA 

4. Dr. S. Gopal, Director, Historical Division, MEA 

(In Attendance) 

Shri S.K. Bhutani, O.S.D. 


China 

1. Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua, Asst. Foreign Minister 

2. Mr. Pu Shou-chang (interpreter) 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: Our Prime Minister brought back this draft and exchanged 
views with his colleagues. They all think that this draft does not reflect the 

104. See also item 43. 

105. See item 32 “Indian Note on Matters other than Border.” 

106. Rashtrapati Bhavan, 25 April 1960, 4.30 p.m. RN. Haksar Papers, NMML. 


Shri A.S. Mani, O.S.D. 
Dr. V. Kumar, O.S.D. 
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entire situation of the talks and does not reflect the friendly desires on both 
sides. So, we on our part are not entirely satisfied with this draft. 

However, since this draft includes parts that had been agreed upon by 
the two Prime Ministers, therefore, on the basis of the draft and on the 
basis of the views already exchanged between the two Prime Ministers, I 
would like to put forward a few revisions. So, we start from the beginning. 

(i) First is about the title of the statement. He suggest that the title be a 
“joint statement” of the Prime Ministers of India and China (for you) 
and “joint statement” of the Prime Ministers of China and India (for 
our copy). In the first sentence, mention was made about certain 
differences but it was not made clear differences about what. Actually 
we all know “differences” are on the boundary question. So, that 
question should be made clear. So, we suggest that at the end of the 
sentence after the words “People’s Republic of China” the words “on 
the boundary question” be added. That is to say, the latter half of the 
sentence would read: — 

“To discuss certain differences which have arisen between the 
Government of India and the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China on the boundary question.” 

(ii) Then in the last sentence of the first paragraph we suggest that the 
“word ‘stay’ be changed to ‘visit’”; that is to say, it “concluded its 
visit to India on the 26th April morning”. 

(iii) Next revision. This revision has been thought about by the two Prime 
Ministers. They have agreed that a sentence be added at the beginning 
of the third paragraph. We have this draft to present: — 

“The two Prime Ministers expounded the stands of their respective 
Governments on the Sino-Indian boundary question and the views 
held by their respective Governments on the settlement of this question. 

These talks promoted the mutual understanding of each other, 
although did not result in resolving the differences that had arisen.” 

(iv) The next revision was also talked about by the two Prime Ministers 
this morning. They have agreed that a clause be added to the sentence 
you find on page 2, second line, at the end. This sentence now 
concludes with the words: “draw up a report for submission to the 
two Governments”. Our proposition is that at the end of this sentence 
the following clause be added:-“In order to facilitate further exploration 
for avenues to a reasonable settlement of the boundary question.” 

(v) The next revision is the last sentence of paragraph 5. This was also 
talked about by the two Prime Ministers this morning. Our proposition 
is that this last sentence should be revised to read as follows: 
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“During the period of further examination of the factual material, 
both parties will continue to stop patrolling along all sectors of the 
entire boundary in order to avoid friction and clashes.” 

The two Prime Ministers have exchanged views on most of these 
revisions this morning and some revisions are purely technical. That is all 
I have to say. I would like to listen to your views. 

Shri Dutt: On behalf of my colleagues, I thank you Mr. Assistant Minister for 
coming here. You have rightly said that most of the points mentioned by 
you were raised during the discussions of the two Prime Ministers this 
morning. For convenience, I might take these points in the order in which 
you have taken them. You have said “joint statement”. Actually, in our 
view, it should have been “joint communique”, and not a statement. Many 
joint statements have been signed in Delhi, as I am sure they have been 
signed in Peking, during the last few years, at least since 1954. We mean 
by a joint statement a statement signed by the two Prime Ministers. During 
the last three years, to my recollection, formal signing of statements has 
not taken place and where the statements are not signed by the two Prime 
Ministers, we call them “agreed” or “joint” communique, e.g. during the 
last three months we have had visits from President Voroshilov, Mr. 
Khrushchev and President Nasser. On each occasion, long agreed 
communiques were issued. So, we would like to adhere to the practice 
and instead of calling it a joint statement, we would like to call it a joint 
communique or agreed communique. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: The reason why we suggest that the title might remain “a 
joint statement” is that we saw that you used this word “statement” in 
your draft. That is the First reason. Secondly, we attach importance to this 
joint statement and we cannot understand why you want to avoid the use 
of the word “statement”. 

Shri Dutt: The draft which Premier Chou gave to our Prime Minister itself had 
said joint communique. So, we preferred to leave it as joint communique. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: We are inclined towards the word “statement” for the 
reasons we have stated but as to whether this should be signed by the two 
Prime Ministers, I have no instruction from our Prime Minister. 

Shri Dutt: In fact this is not intended to be signed so far as we are concerned. 
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Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: So, you are speaking for your Prime Minister. 

Shri Dutt: Yes. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hun: Then we would report this to our Prime Minister. So, 
whether the title should be joint statement or joint communique, we will 
leave it for the time being. 

Shri Dutt: Although It would not be signed by the two Prime Ministers, naturally 
the two Prime Ministers will have to approve of the text. 

Now in para. 1 you have suggested two amendments. We have no 
objection to the last sentence being amended to read “concluded their visit 
to India.” 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: You agree. 

Shri Dutt: Then I understood from our Prime Minister that His Excellency 
Premier Chou En-lai agreed to the first two paragraphs as they stood in 
our draft. 

Actually a number of things were discussed by the two Prime Ministers. 
Naturally most of the time the border problem was discussed and to say 
that they met to discuss certain differences, is a very broad description. 
So, we prefer it to remain as it is. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: I would like further clarification on this point. What do 
you mean when you say the words “certain differences” have broader 
meaning? 

Shri Dutt: I said that a number of things came up for discussion more or less. 
It is not merely boundary or border problem or border areas in a general 
sense. A number of things had been mentioned, e.g. you referred to anti- 
Chinese activities in Kalimpong and other areas also. They in a sense arise 
from differences in regard to the border and connected matters but are not 
exactly a boundary question. 

Chiao Kuan-hua: Actually we know and world knows that our differences are 
differences on boundary question. Besides, the word “boundary question” 
appears in the draft already in paragraph 4. So we do not quite understand 
why we should avoid making it more specific. 
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Shri S. Dutt: Well, I will report this to my Prime Minister. Then we come to the 
next point in paragraph 3. Now we have a slightly different draft from 
yours although the idea is more or less the same. We suggest that paragraph 
3 should start as follows:- 
First sentence should be - 

“Both parties explained fully their respective stands on the problem 
affecting the border areas. Although this led to a greater clarification of the 
respective viewpoints, the talks did not result in resolving the differences 
that have arisen.” 

Mr. Chiao: The Assistant Minister says that he would like first of all to know 
your views on our draft. 

Shri Dutt: Your view is that the first sentence is the same as this. We feel that 
both parties explained their respective stands on the problem affecting the 
border areas because it is not only the border line, but large areas are 
involved. I do not know whether there was a greater clarification of the 
respective viewpoints in these talks. So by saying that talks led to an 
understanding, I think, we are slightly going beyond the facts of the situation. 

Mr. Chiao: What is the difference with greater clarification? 

Shri Dutt: Clarification is desired when it is not clear what is the standpoint of 
each side; in fact the clarification gives a better meaning of the result of 
these talks than understanding. Understanding means an appreciation but 
clarification implies that it is not quite clear to either side on what basis you 
are claiming these territories. I think, clarification is a better expression 
than understanding. 

Mr. Chiao: The Assistant Minister says that he fails to see the difference between 
understanding and clarification. These two things in our draft reflect better 
the actuality of the talks which the two Prime Ministers had. In our draft, 
we have mentioned that the two Prime Ministers not only expounded their 
respective stands but also explained the views on the settlement of the 
question; that we did explain our views on the settlement of the question 
and we should reflect our views. 

In your draft, you have used such words as affecting border areas 
and in your explanation you have also explained that the problem involves 
large border areas. The Assistant Minister says that according to his 
understanding, the two Prime Ministers in their talks agreed that no territorial 
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claims would be put forward by either side. So in that context, the wording 
“affecting the border areas” seems not appropriate. 

Shri Dutt: I am not informed that the two Prime Ministers — at least my Prime 
Minister — agreed to the particular view about the territorial claim in the 
manner in which you put it but certainly large areas are involved and the 
problem affect these areas; — and therefore, this is a more correct expression 
of the nature of talks between the two Prime Ministers; while you say 
avenues of settlement we say — respective viewpoints. First we said 
respective stands on the problem but viewpoints is a general expression 
and according to my information it is in accord with the trend of the talks 
between the two Prime Ministers. 

Mr. Chiao: The Assistant Minister says that we would like again to ask you to 
consider again our draft and if you cannot come to an agreement, then on 
this point, we cannot agree. 

Shri Dutt: I have carefully considered your draft. I am of the view that our 
draft reflects more truly and correctly the discussions between the two 
Prime Ministers. So I would still request you to accept our draft. 

Mr. Chiao: The Assistant Minister says that it seems to us that your draft does 
not reflect entirely the actuality of the talks w hereas our draft does. So we 
cannot agree to your draft. If you cannot agree, then we should better 
leave this point. 


Shn S. Dutt. It is better that we leave it because we have no doubt in our mind 
that our draft correctly reflects (the position) and if you cannot agree, I 
think, we should leave this point for the two Prime Ministers. 

In paragraph 4, we have a slightly different form of amendment which 
reads as follows:- 

In paragraph 4, we suggest that the second sentence should be as 
follows :- 

This report would list the points on which there was agreement and 
the points on which there were disagreement or which should be 
examined more fully and clarified.” 

Then we want to add - 

This report should facilitate further consideration of these problems.” 
I would like to add a word of explanation. Now the amendment is in 
respect of the points on which there are disagreement or which in view of 
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the officials require further examination. In the following sentence, we 
have used the word further so that this report should facilitate further 
examination of these problems. You will appreciate that the suggestion is 
for bringing out this point that the object of listing the points on which 
there was agreement or disagreement etc, is to facilitate further consideration 
of the problems. At the moment, it is too early — at least on the results of 
the present talks — to find a reasonable settlement of the boundary question. 

Mr. Chiao: We can just say that we cannot agree to this wording which you 
have just read out. It seems to us that it is necessary to mention here about 
the prospect of a reasonable settlement. We do not consider it too early to 
mention it. We never take this kind of pessimistic attitude. 

Shri Dutt: I entirely agree that Government should not take a pessimistic view 
of the situation. Certainly Governments should explore possibilities or 
avenues of reasonable settlement, but the officials have been given a strictly 
limited task viz, to study, examine, and check all historical documents, 
records, accounts, maps and other material and they are not to recommend 
or suggest any methods of solving the problem. They are only to report 
the results of their study and the report will facilitate further consideration 
of the problems by the two Governments. Our draft, therefore, correctly 
represents the object of the study by the officials of the two Governments. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: There is no difference in our understanding of the task 
given to the officials of both sides. As you have read from the text, the task 
has been given to the two Governments and we have also the same 
understanding that the task of seeking a solution to the problem is the task 
of the two Governments. The question now is: shall we mention about the 
prospect of a reasonable settlement since we all are agreed that this is a 
task for the two Governments? Shall we mention about the prospect of a 
reasonable settlement? We think we should mention this. We never meant 
that this task should be given to the officials. In our draft we also mentioned 
that this is a task for the Government. 

If we are in agreement as far as the substantial question is concerned, 
then we might even change our word or clause into a complete sentence 
and instead of putting it in a form of clause the form of we can put it in the 
form a complete sentence. This we thought would facilitate further 
exploration for avenues to a reasonable settlement of the boundary question. 
It would make the point more clear. 
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Shri Dutt: I would still prefer our words as they stand because this is what the 
report is intended to do; for when the reports go to the two Governments 
they will consider the problems and the report is intended to facilitate 
consideration of the problems. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: We are now drafting something for our two Prime 
Ministers. This thing is going to be issued by the two Prime Ministers. So, 
the two Prime Ministers, it seems to us, should express in this document 
their hope as to indicate a prospect, a hope, to the people, not only to our 
people but to the people of the world — that is the prospect of a reasonable 
settlement. It is not merely of the officials of the two sides but this thing 
has got to be issued by the two Prime Ministers. We think that the two 
Prime Ministers should say something about the prospect of a settlement 
so that they can give to the peoples of our two countries some hope. 

Shri Dutt: This paragraph refers to the functions of the two officials. The two 
Prime Ministers have had long discussion and the viewpoints of the two 
Governments are now clarified to a great extent. But the problem is yet to 
be considered. So far as officials are aware, the settlement is nowhere in 
sight and to refer to the prospect of a settlement at this stage and in the 
present context is, you will forgive my saying so, somewhat premature 
and unrealistic. I have no doubt that our two countries have to solve this 
problem peacefully and we cannot conceive of any conflict between our 
two countries. That would be disastrous for us and for the world. With all 
these I am in full agreement but in the present context the object of the 
report is to facilitate further consideration of the problems by the two 
Prime Ministers. So, I do suggest that you accept our wording. 

I may add that if you so desire, we may add these words: “This report 
would facilitate further consideration of this problem by the two 
Governments.” 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: Our stand had been made clear on this point. We cannot 
agree to your draft. It seems that we cannot come to an agreement on this 
point. So, let us go ahead. 

Shri Dutt: Finally paragraph 5. 1 regret that we cannot accept your amendment. 
This point was discussed in detail by the two Prime Ministers at the morning 
meeting today and our Prime Minister explained in detail why he would 
prefer the wording to remain as it is. His Excellency the Premier Chou En- 
lai knows these reasons fully. The important thing is that both parties should 
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avoid friction and clashes in the border areas and so long as the parties are 
determined to do so and make sure that their personnel in the border areas 
carry out their instructions, there should be no friction or clashes. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: We also understand what the two Prime Ministers talked 
about in the morning. Our revision on these points make our stand more 
clear. Besides it was His Excellency Prime Minister Nehru himself who 
first proposed the stopping of patrolling. So, comparing these two 
amendments we do think that ours (draft) is better but for sake of coming 
to an agreement, if you should find it possible to agree to our amendment 
to para. 4, we might agree to withdraw our amendment to para. 5 and use 
the original wording. 

Shri Dutt: Well, this is really not a matter of adjustment. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: Just to lessen our differences. 

Shri Dutt: I would rather leave it to our two Prime Ministers to discuss this 
point also because we have not been able to save the Prime Ministers any 
trouble. So one further point would not matter very much. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: I just want to add in regard to the title of this document. 
It is true that we used the title “joint communique” but when we saw this 
word “statement” we thought that it would be better. That is why we used 
this word. 

Shri Dutt: If my attention had been drawn to this earlier, I would not have used 
that expression. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: That is not the major question. 

Shri Dutt: I entirely agree. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: Then we would report back to our Prime Minister. 

Shri Dutt: Yes. 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: If necessary, then we will meet again. 

Shri Dutt: The night is long. 

At the morning meeting today between the two Prime Ministers, they 
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discussed a number of miscellaneous points and our Prime Minister 
explained to your Prime Minister and said that for convenience — because 
there might be minor points which your Prime Minister might not note — 
we might give a written note about these points and so if the Assistant 
Minister agrees, I can hand this note over to him informally or if he so 
prefers, our Prime Minister can give it to your Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister Nehru said that he would give a note. 107 

Mr. Chiao Kuan-hua: I agree. 

We do not stand on ceremony. 

Shri Dutt: Well, I am sorry that we have not been able to be helpful to our 
Prime Ministers. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


32. Indian Note on Matters other than the Border 108 

Appendix II 

Note on certain points mentioned by the Prime Minister to Mr. Chou En-lai 
handed over informally by Shri S. Dutt, Foreign Secretary, to Mr. Chiao Kuan- 
hua, Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs of China, at Rashtrapati Bhavan on 
April 25, 1960. 

1 . Bhutan and Sikkim. 

Under India’s Treaties with Bhutan and Sikkim, Government of India is clearly 
responsible for the external relations of these two States. This has been pointed 
out to the Government of the People’s Republic of China, as also the fact that 
the question relating to the northern boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan has to be 
considered at the same time as the boundary between India and China. 

Our concern is all the greater, because persistent reports have reached us 
over a period of months that propaganda organs as well as senior Chinese 
officials in the Tibet region have been saying that China intends incorporating 

107. See the next item. 

108. Undated. This is an appendix in the original dossier. Source: see fn 18 in this section 
“Chou En-lai's Visit.” 
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Sikkim and Bhutan like Ladakh into the Chinese People’s Republic. On some 
occasions, it was even stated that China might take military steps to occupy 
these territories. It is hoped that in the interest of restoring Sino-Indian relations 
and assuaging apprehensions, India’s responsibility in respect of the external 
relations of Sikkim and Bhutan would be fully understood and respected and 
such propaganda would be stopped. 

2. Difficulties in the implementation of the 1954 Agreement regarding the 
Tibet Region. 

Indian official representatives in the Tibet region as well as Indian nationals 
continue to suffer unnecessary and crippling restrictions even though the 
privileges are guaranteed on a reciprocal basis by the 1954 Agreement. 
Following are some examples of such restrictions 
(i) Accommodation Difficulties 
(a) Gyantse. 

Ever since the buildings of the Agency were washed away in 1954, 
we have been trying to negotiate with the Chinese authorities for the 
reconstruction of the Agency premises. We even offered to construct 
protective works along the river embankment at our own expense and 
to send our Chief Engineer to explain that our proposals would in no 
way damage the public highway and bridge in the Gyantse Township. 
Later, we even offered to surrender the area along the river bank if an 
equivalent area could be provided on the other side of the existing 
Agency site. The lease for the land on which the Agency was located 
is valid till 1971; but, as a measure of goodwill, we agreed to sign a 
new lease. Despite these offers and many representations, no 
satisfactory agreement has been reached or facilities provided to resolve 
the difficulties. The Government of the People’s Republic of China, in 
a recent note, has suggested our resuming reconstruction of the 
premises; but no lease has yet been finalised. The Government of 
India is anxious that the lease for at least 19.13 acres of land (which is 
the area left over from the original site) should be concluded to enable 
reconstruction to be started. Unless the lease is signed and this area, 
largely on the original site, made available, it would not be possible for 
the Government of India to embark on large-scale and expensive 
construction measures. This request is fully in accordance with the 
provisions of the 1954 Agreement. 

We also hope that, pending reconstruction, the local authorities 
would help in improving the temporary accommodation facilities of 
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the Agency. 

(b) Gartok. 

A lease deed for the area was at last signed in 1959. We request 
that the Chinese authorities will give us active co-operation to enable 
us to start the construction of the Agency buildings this season. 

(ii) Functioning of the Trade Agencies. 

Very strict restrictions have been imposed on the freedom of 
movement and functioning of the Indian Consulate-General in Lhasa 
and the Indian Trade Agencies in Yatung, Gyantse and in Western 
Tibet. In contrast with the facilities enjoyed by the Chinese posts in 
India, our officers are afforded no opportunity to move around or to 
have any contact, even of a cultural nature, with local nationals. Despite 
the provisions of the Agreement, in 1957, the Indian Trade Agent in 
Western Tibet was not only greatly delayed, but was not even able to 
visit the specified trade marts. 

The Agencies have also experienced a variety of small but irritating 
difficulties in their functioning in such matters as the hiring of transport 
and communication facilities. Local servants have been discouraged 
from serving in the Indian posts. 

(iii) Indo-Tibetan Trade. 

The traditional trade has suffered serious decline, largely because 
the customary export of wool, salt, etc., is not being facilitated. Traders 
are not allowed to contact their traditional trading partners. Moreover, 
no remittance facilities are being provided to enable Indian traders to 
repatriate their legitimate profits. Either bank drafts are not provided 
at all or, if they are, under restrictive conditions; the rate of commission 
is exorbitantly high. The traders, especially in Western Tibet, are also 
experiencing difficulties in obtaining premises, hiring transport and in 
realising old debts. 

It is hoped that the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
would ease these difficulties and continue facilities for the traditional 
exchange in accordance with the 1954 Agreement. 

(iv) Pilgrims. 

Pilgrims were discouraged from proceeding to Kailash and 
Manasarovar last year. In view of their sanctity attached by Hindus to 
these places, it is hoped that necessary facilities to Indian pilgrims 
would be provided in accordance with the provisions of the 1954 
Agreement. 

(v) Indian nationals. 

According to our information, about 125 families of Kashmiri 
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Muslims residing in the Lhasa area and a few hundred Ladakhi Lamas 
now in Tibet region are extremely anxious to return to India. Under 
Indian laws, regardless of the period of their residence abroad, these 
persons of Indian origin are entitled to Indian nationality. We are not 
aware that they have accepted Chinese nationality under any law 
promulgated by the Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
Even if they have qualified for Chinese nationality, in accordance with 
international usage governing Dual Nationality, persons of Indian origin 
should be given the option to return to India, if they so wish. 

This is fully in accordance with the stand of the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China in respect of persons of Chinese origin 
in Indonesia, and with the principles embodied in the Treaty of Dual 
Nationality signed after Bandung. It is also in accordance with the 
arrangement agreed between China and Nepal with regard to persons 
of mixed parentage residing in the Tibet region. 

Apart from Indians wishing to leave Tibet, there are about 22 
Indian nationals reported to be under arrest. According to the 
Agreement, they should have been treated as foreigners and in any 
case have been provided with opportunity to seek the help of the local 
Indian representatives. 

In respect of all these matters pertaining to the 1954 Agreement, 
one or more representations have been made to the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China, explaining the Indian requests in detail 
during the last year. 

3. Enclaves. 

Apart from the above, it is also hoped that the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China would respect the sovereign rights of the Government 
of Jammu and Kashmir and, therefore, of the Government of India over 
Minsar in Western Tibet. Similarly, in accordance with the representation 
made last year, the control of Bhutan should be restored over the Bhutan 
enclaves near Kailash in Western Tibet. 

It is also requested that Sikkimese nationals, who have been residing 
in certain estates in the Chumbi Valley and are traditionally treated as distinct 
from Tibetans, might continue to receive the treatment which has been 
traditionally accorded to them and allowed facilities of movement to Sikkim. 
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33. Joint Communique 109 

At the invitation of the Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
Chou En-lai. Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
arrived in Delhi on April 19 to discuss certain differences relating to the border 
areas which have arisen between the Government of India and the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China. Mr. Chou En-lai was accompanied by Marshal 
Chen Yi, Vice-Premier of the People’s Republic of China, Mr. Chang Han-Fu, 
Vice-Foreign Minister of China, and other officials of the Chinese Government. 
The Premier and his party concluded their visit to India on the morning of 
April 26. 

The two Prime Ministers had several long, frank and friendly talks between 
themselves. The Premier of the Chinese People’s Republic and the Vice-Premier 
also had long talks with the President, the Vice-President and several senior 
ministers of the Government of India. 

The two Prime Ministers explained fully their respective stands on the 
problems affecting the border areas. This led to a greater understanding of the 
views of the two Governments, but the talks did not result in resolving the 
differences that had arisen. The two Prime Ministers were of opinion that 
further examination should take place by officials of the two sides of the factual 
material in the possession of both Governments. 

The two Prime Ministers, therefore, agreed that officials of the two 
Governments should meet and examine, check and study all historical 
documents, records, accounts, maps and other material relevant to the boundary 
question, which each side relied upon in support of its stand, and draw up a 
report for submission to the two Governments. This report would list the 
points on which there was agreement and the points on which there was 
disagreement or which should be examined more fully and clarified. This report 
should prove helpful towards further consideration of these problems by the 
two governments. 

It was further agreed that the officials should meet from June to September, 
1960, alternately in the capitals of the two countries. The first meeting should 
take place in Peking and the officials would report to the two Governments, by 
the end of September, 1960. During the period of further examination of the 
factual material, every effort should be made by the parties to avoid friction 
and clashes in the border areas. 

109. Text of the joint communique by the two Prime Ministers released through PTI, 25 April 

1960, and published in the daily newspapers on 26 April 1960. Also available on the 

MEA website http://mealib.nic.in/725887000, accessed on 9 September 2014. 
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Advantage was taken of the meeting by the two Prime Ministers to discuss 
certain other important problems in world affairs. The two Prime Ministers, 
welcomed the forthcoming conference in Paris of the heads of Governments 
and expressed the hope that this conference would help in lessening international 
tensions, banning the production and use of nuclear weapons and promoting 
disarmament. 


The Star 'Rirn 

UPWfN 



(From Shankar’s Weekly, 1 May 1960, p.14) 
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34. Chou En-lai’s Press Conference 110 


[25 April 1960, 10.45 p.m. to 26 April 1960, 1 a.m.] 


Version from P.N. Haksar Papers Peking Review Version 111 

Premier Chou En-lai’s Press 
Conference 
Held on April 25, 1960 

Time: 10.45 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Prime Minister: Ladies and 

gentlemen, we are very happy to see 
you at Delhi. Because today the last 
date of our visit is a very busy day, 
we have prepared a statement but the 
English translation has not been 
completed. Therefore, before reading 
out this statement, I would like to say 
some words to you. 

But don’t have any fears that I 
would only issue a statement and not 
say anything else to you. After making 
my statement, I would be willing to 
listen to any questions raised by any 
of you and I would like to answer all 
that I could answer. And if you are 
not very tired, it does not matter if 
our Conference lasts rather a long 
time. We have also prepared our note 
papers and so the questions and 
answers which are going [to] take 
place today will not only appear in 
your papers but will also be issued by 
our New China News Agency and all 


110. New Delhi, 25 Apnl 1960, 10. 45 p.m. to 1 a.m. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. Published 
in the daily newspapers on 26 April 1960. 

The gaps between paragraphs are not due the omissions; they are due to the coloums 
bemg composed here for ready comparison. The equivalent of the first two paragraphs of 

him P I! ” ak ! ar PaperS Verslon a PP ear on P- 193 of the Peking Review version. 

111. New Delhi, 25 April 1960. Peking Review , 3 May 1960, pp. 18-22. 
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the questions and answers today will 
be published in our papers. We have 
an English magazine in China called 
the Peking Review in which we plan 
to have the full text of today’s 
interview. If you are interested, each 
of you may leave his address with us, 
and we will send each of you a copy 
of the Peking Review after some time. 
And, therefore, I would also like to 
ask all of you that all the questions 
and all the answers to this interview 
will be published in full in your papers 
too. So let us have this gentleman’s 
agreement to show our freedom of 
the Press. Because the translation of 
the statement has not yet arrived, we 
cannot issue the statement to all of you 
now. 

Statement 

At the invitation of Prime Minister 
Nehru, I have paid a friendly visit in 
India from April 19 to 25, 1960. 1 am 
pleased to have this opportunity to 
visit once again the great Republic of 
India and extend greetings to the great 
Indian people. During the visit, we 
have been accorded cordial welcome 
and hospitality by the Indian 
Government and Prime Minister 
Nehru. For this. Vice Premier Chen Yi 
and I, as well as my other colleagues, 
wish to express our hearty thanks. 

The Chinese and Indian peoples 
are two great nations of Asia. From 


Peking Review Version 


Chou En-lai’s Written Statement 

At the invitation of Prime Minister 
Nehru, I have paid a friendly visit in 
India from April 19 to 25, 1960. 1 am 
pleased to have this opportunity to 
visit once again the great Republic of 
India and extend greetings to the great 
Indian people. During the visit, we 
have been accorded a cordial welcome 
and hospitality by the Indian 
Government and Prime Minister 
Nehru. For this, Vice-Premier Chen Yi 
and I, as well as my other colleagues, 
wish to express our hearty thanks. 

The Chinese and Indian peoples 
are two great nations of Asia. From 
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the remote past, there have always 
existed between the two peoples 
mutual friendship and mutual 
sympathy, but never mutual 
antagonism or aggression against each 
other. Since our two countries 
successively achieved independence, 
particularly since we jointly initiated 
the Five Principles of peaceful 
coexistence, the profound friendship 
between the two peoples has 
undergone further development on a 
new basis. There is no basic conflict 
of interests between our two 
countries. Our two countries have 
every reason to remain friendly to 
each other for thousands and tens of 
thousands of years to come. During 
the past one year or two, although 
disputes have arisen between the two 
countries on the boundary question 
left over by history, our two peoples 
have nonetheless consistently 
cherished the desire to be friendly to 
each other. We are convinced that it 
is entirely possible to achieve, through 
peaceful consultations, a fair and 
reasonable settlement of the boundary 
question between the two countries. 
It is precisely with this conviction that 
we have come here. 

During the visit. Prime Minister 
Nehru and I have held many long 
discussions on matters of common 
interest, particularly the Sino-Indian 
boundary question. Our two sides 
expounded our respective stands and 
viewpoints on the boundary question. 
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as well as our respective propositions 
for a settlement of this question. I am 
of the opinion that such discussions 
are conducive to the enhancing of 
mutual understanding. Vice Premier 
Chen Yi, Vice Minister Chang Han-fu 
and I have also met and held frank 
discussions separately with a number 
of Cabinet Ministers of the Indian 
Government. After seven days of talks, 
although, unlike what we expected, 
no agreement has been reached for 
the settlement of the boundary 
question, the two sides have 
unanimously agreed that the officials 
of the two sides should meet and 
examine, check and study the factual 
material relevant to the boundary 
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mutual understanding. Vice-Premier 
Chen Yi, Vice-Minister Chang Han-fu 
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The Mark of Friendship 



Mr. Chou En-lai has just completed a goodwill tour of Cambodia. 


(From Shankar’s Weekly, 15 May 1960, p.7) 
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question and submit report to the 
Governments of the two countries. 
Both sides have also agreed that while 
the officials of the two countries are 
holding meetings, all efforts should be 
made to avoid friction and clashes in 
the border areas. These agreements 
have been set forth in the Joint 
Communique of the two Prime 
Ministers. We hold that these 
agreements have a positive bearing on 
the maintenance of tranquillity on the 
border and on the continued search 
for avenues to a reasonable settlement 
of the boundary question. 

Through frankly exchanging 
views between the two Prime 
Ministers, I have found that the two 
sides not only share the common 
desire to maintain friendly relations 
between the two countries, but that, 
on the boundary question, too, it is 
not impossible for the two sides to find 
common points or points of proximity, 
which, in my view, can be broadly 
summarised into the following six 
points: 

1 . There exist disputes with regard 
to the boundary between the two 
sides. 

2. There exists between the two 
countries a line of actual control 
up to which each side exercises 
administrative jurisdiction. 

3. In determining the boundary 
between the two countries certain 
geographical principles, such as 
watersheds, river valleys and 
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sides not only share the common 
desire to maintain friendly relations 
between the two countries, but that, 
on the boundary question, too, it is 
not impossible for the two sides to find 
common points or points of proximity, 
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points: 
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to the boundary between the two 
sides. 
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countries a line of actual control 
up to which each side exercises 
administrative jurisdiction. 

III. In determining the boundary 
between the two countries, 
certain geographical principles, 
such as water-sheds, river valleys 
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mountain passes, should be 
equally applicable to all sectors of 
the boundary. 

4. A settlement of the boundary 
question between the two 
countries should take into account 
the national feelings of the two 
peoples towards the Himalayas 
and the Karakoram Mountain. 

5. Pending a settlement of the 
boundary question between the 
two countries through 
discussions, both sides should 
keep to the line of actual control 
and should not put forward 
territorial claims as pre- 
conditions, but individual 
adjustments may be made. 

6. In order to ensure tranquillity on 
the border so as to facilitate the 
discussions, both sides should 
continue to refrain from patrolling 
along all sectors of the boundary. 
Of course, there are now still 

distances between us and the Indian 
Government with regard to the above 
six points. However I am of the 
opinion that as long as both sides 
continue consultations, it will not be 
difficult to narrow down and eliminate 
these distances. Once these common 
points are found, the two sides 
undoubtedly will have taken a big 
stride forward towards the reasonable 
settlement of the Sino-Indian boundary 
question. 

The Chinese Government has 
consistently maintained that since the 
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The Chinese Government has 
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Sino-Indian boundary has never been 
formally delimited, both the Chinese 
and Indian sides should seek a 
reasonable settlement of the boundary 
question between the two countries 
through peaceful and friendly 
consultations, taking into 

consideration the historical 
background and the present actualities, 
acting on the Five Principles jointly 
initiated by the two countries and 
adopting an attitude of mutual 
understanding and mutual 

accommodation. Pending this, both 
sides should maintain the present state 
of the boundary and not change it by 
unilateral action, let alone by force. 
Regarding some of the disputes, 
provisional agreements can be reached 
through negotiations. The Chinese 
Government holds that Sino-Indian 
friendship is of extremely great 
significance both to the 1,000 million 
people of the two countries and to 
Asian and world peace. This 
friendship should not be, nor can it be 
jeopardized because of the temporary 
lack of a settlement of the Sino-Indian 
boundary question. 

Tomorrow, we shall bid farewell 
to the state leaders of India and the 
great Indian people. On the eve of 
departure, I would like to state once 
again that the Chinese Government has 
unshakable confidence in a settlement 
of the Sino-Indian boundary question 
and the strengthening of the friendship 
between the two countries, and that it 
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will exert unremitting efforts for this 
end. In order to provide the Prime 
Ministers of the two countries with 
another opportunity for talks, in order 
to promote friendly relations between 
the two countries and reciprocate 
Prime Minister Nehru’s kind 
hospitality, I have invited Prime 
Minister Nehru to visit China at a time 
convenient to him. 
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end. In order to provide the Prime 
Ministers of the two countries with 
another opportunity for talks, in order 
to promote friendly relations between 
the two countries and reciprocate 
Prime Minister Nehru’s kind 
hospitality, I have invited Prime 
Minister Nehru to visit China at a time 
convenient to him. 

Premier Chou’s Press Conference in 
New Delhi 

Premier Chou En-lai gave a press 
conference in Rashtrapati Bhavan in 
New Delhi from 10:30 p.m. April 25th 
to 1:00 a.m. April 26th. 

More than 150 correspondents 
from India and other countries 
attended the press conference. 
Premier Chou En-lai first issued a 
written statement (which was 
released on April 25th). He then said 
that he was willing to answer any 
question put by the correspondents. 
However, he expressed the hope that 
the newspapers or news agencies 
would publish the full proceedings or 
the full text of their respective 
questions and the answers to them. 
The major Chinese newspapers would 
publish the proceedings in full and the 
English language Peking Review 
would also print them so that a copy 
would be made available to every one 
of them. Following are the questions 
and answers: 
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Question: Has the Prime Minister 
accepted this invitation? 


Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
replies that he will decide according 
to the results of the work done by the 
officials of the two sides. 


Question: Mr. Prime Minister, at 
the beginning of this Conference, 
you said you would be 
reproducing all the questions and 
answers in this Conference. 
Would you also take the same 
steps in publishing the letters 
written by our Prime Minister? 
Whereas the letters by you to our 
Prime Minister have been 
published in this country, the 
letters written by our Prime 
Minister to you have not been 
published in your country. Will 
you take that first step towards 
that. 


Prime Minister: Most probably you 
have not read any Chinese newspaper. 
The Chinese newspapers have 
published in full all the letters to our 
Prime Minister from Prime Minister, 
Nehru. 


Question: What was the difficulty 
in returning to the position on the 


Question (K. Sabarwal, an Indian 
correspondent for the Press 
Syndicate of Japan): Your 
Excellency has invited Prime 
Minister Nehru to visit China. Has 
Nehru accepted the invitation? 


Answer: Prime Minister Nehru told 
me that he would consider according 
to how the work between the officials 
of the two sides proceeds. 


Question (C. Raghavan of the 
Press Trust of India): In India, 
your letters to Prime Minister 
Nehru have all been published in 
full. But the Chinese newspapers 
have not published Prime Minister 
Nehru’s letters to you. Speaking 
about freedom of speech, would 
you also take steps to publish the 
letters sent by our Prime Minister 
in the Chinese press? 


Answer: This gentleman has probably 
not read the Chinese newspapers. The 
Chinese papers long ago published in 
full Prime Minister Nehru’s letters to 
me and my replies to him. 


Question (Mahesh Chandra of 
The Statesman , India): What has 
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border as it existed a year ago or 
two years ago as a basis for these 
talks because some of the action 
took place recently? 


Prime Minister: As far as China is 
concerned, we have taken no action 
in the last one or two years to change 
the status quo ante of the border. 

Question: In which sector did the 
two Prime Ministers find acute 
difference. Central, Eastern or 
Northern sector? 


Prime Minister : There are disputes 
both with regard to the Eastern sector 
and to the Western sector. As regards 
the Middle sector, the dispute is very 
small. Regarding the Eastern sector, 
the boundary line which appears on 
the Chinese map is to the south of the 
line which appears on the Indian map. 
The area in between the two lines had 
once been under the jurisdiction of 
China, 

Chinese administration once 
reached this place. But since India’s 
independence, the Indian 
administration gradually extended into 
this area and has now reached the line 
which appears on India’s map. Now, 
the Indian Government has asked the 
Chinese Government to give 
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prevented you from returning to 
the status quo ante, that is the 
position of the border as it 
obtained one or two years ago? 
For it was one or two years ago 
that actions were taken. 

Answer: On the part of China, in the 
last one or two years as well as in the 
past, the Chinese Government has 
never taken action to change the 
existing state of the border. 

Question (K. Rangaswami of The 
Hindu , India): In which sector, in 
the talks, did the two Prime 
Ministers find the greatest 
difference? 

Answer: There are disputes both with 
regard to the eastern sector and the 
western sector. As regards the middle 
sector, the dispute is comparatively 
small. 

Regarding the eastern sector: The 
boundary line which appears on our 
maps is to the south of the boundary 
line on Indian maps. The area included 
in India on Indian maps had long been 
under Chinese administrative 
jurisdiction. Since its independence, 
India has gradually moved forward up 
to the line delineated on its present 
maps. The Indian Government asks 
us to recognize this line which it 
sometimes even openly said is the 
McMahon Line. We absolutely cannot 
recognize this line, because it was 
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recognition to this line which appears 
on the Indian map and sometimes the 
Indian Government calls this line the 
so-called MacMahon Line. The so- 
called MacMahon Line is absolutely 
unacceptable to China, because it was 
a line fixed through the exchange of 
secret notes between the British 
imperialists and the local Government 
of Tibet. Nevertheless, we are willing 
to maintain present state of that sector 
of the boundary. We will not cross that 
line and in our negotiations with the 
Indian Government we have never put 
forward any territorial claims. Since 
we have adopted such an attitude of 
understanding and conciliation, the 
dispute regarding the eastern sector 
has become a smaller one in the talks 
between the two Prime Ministers in 
the last few days. 

With regard to the Western sector, 
China’s maps and India’s maps differ 
from each other. In the past, the 
alignment of this sector of the 
boundary on India’s maps changed 
several times, whereas China has 
always followed a line which appeared 
on our maps in exercising our 
jurisdiction. This sector of the 
boundary follows the watershed of 
Karakoram up to Kongka Pass. And 
then southward to the starting point 
of the middle sector of the boundary, 
the area to the north and east of this 
boundary line has been under China’s 
jurisdiction throughout history. The 
greater part of this area is under the 
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illegally delineated through an 
exchange of secret notes by British 
imperialism with the Tibetan local 
authorities of China, and successive 
Chinese Governments have never 
recognized it. Nevertheless, pending 
a settlement of the Sino-Indian 
boundary question, we are willing to 
maintain the present state and will not 
cross this line; in negotiations on the 
boundary question, too, we have not 
put forward territorial claims as pre- 
conditions. Since we have adopted 
such an attitude of understanding and 
conciliation, it seems that 
comparatively less time has been spent 
on discussions of the eastern sector 
of the boundary. 

With regard to the western sector: 
The way of delineating the boundary 
on Chinese maps is different from that 
on Indian maps. Despite small 
discrepancies which exist in the 
delineations of this sector on past 
Chinese maps, these maps are in the 
main consistent. The Indian maps, 
however, have changed many times. 
China has always exercised 
administrative jurisdiction in 
accordance with the line on Chinese 
maps, that is, the line which runs from 
the Karakoram Pass southeastward 
roughly along the watershed of the 
Karakoram Mountains to the Kongka 
Pass, then turns southward from the 
Kongka Pass and extends to the 
vicinity of the Pare River. The border 
area to the north and east of this line 
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jurisdiction of Sinkiang of China. A 
smaller part of this area is under the 
jurisdiction of Tibet of China. We have 
historical material to prove our 
administrative jurisdiction in this area 
throughout history. Ever since the 
founding of New China, this area has 
also been under China’s jurisdiction. 
As a matter of fact, the area called 
Aksai Chin has become an important 
thoroughfare to Sinkiang in Ladakh 
region of Tibet. 

The alignment of this sector, 
boundary on India’s map changed 
several times. Up to the middle of 19th 
century, the alignment of this sector 
on India’s map was similar to that on 
China’s map. From 1865 to 1943, 
most of India’s maps were quite vague 
about this sector of the boundary and 
did not even draw a boundary line of 
this sector. In 1950, the Indian maps 
used colour shade to indicate this 
sector of the boundary but marked 
clearly this sector of the boundary as 
undefined. That was in 1950 and 
finally in 1954, a map appeared, as you 
see now in India’s newspapers which 
give this sector of the boundary as 
defined. So, from the Indian maps, 
you can see that even India thinks that 
this sector of the boundary is 
undelimited. Therefore the alignment 
which appears on China’s map has 
historical basis and historical 
foundation. We have asked, we have 
requested the Indian Government to 
take an attitude towards this sector of 
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has historically been under the 
jurisdiction of China. The greater part 
of it, including the Aksai Chin area, is 
under the jurisdiction of Sinkiang of 
China, and the smaller part under the 
jurisdiction of Tibet of China. We have 
many historical documents and 
materials to prove this historical 
administrative jurisdiction. Since the 
founding of New China, it has always 
exercised jurisdiction in this area as 
the main communication artery linking 
southern Sinkiang and the Ari area of 
Tibet. With regard to this area, the 
delineation of the boundary on Indian 
maps before the middle of the 
nineteenth century approximated that 
on Chinese maps. During the period 
from 1865 to 1943, the more 
important maps of India were quite 
vague with regard to the delineation 
of this sector of the boundary. The 
official Indian map of 1850 used 
colour shades to indicate an outline of 
this sector of the boundary as now 
advocated by India. Nevertheless, this 
map still marked the area as 
undelimited. Finally, in 1954, the line 
just like the eastern sector of the 
boundary, came to be drawn as if it 
had been formally delineated as shown 
on the map you now see in Indian 
newspapers. Therefore, even the 
changes of the Indian maps during the 
past one hundred and more years can 
also fully prove that the boundary in 
this area is undelimited. We have asked 
the Indian Government to adopt an 
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boundary similar to the attitude which 
the Chinese Government has taken 
towards the Eastern sector of the 
boundary. We have said that the 
Indian Government can keep its stand 
and enter into negotiation with us. 

We have also asked India not to 
cross the line up to which China has 
exercised its jurisdiction. This line is 
the line, which appears on China’s 
Map. To all this the Indian 
Government has not entirely agreed. 
Therefore there is this bigger dispute 
with regard to the Western sector of 
the boundary. 

We hope that after the officials of 
the two sides have examined and 
studied documents and maps as 
provided in the Joint Communique, the 
Indian Government will take an 
attitude similar to that which the 
Chinese Government has taken 
towards the Eastern sector, that is to 
say, an attitude of mutual 
accommodation. In this way, we 
believe settlement of the question can 
be reached. 

With regard to the Middle sector 
of the boundary, there are disputes too 
but they are disputes about individual 
areas. 

Question: What is the Chinese 

claim with regard to Bhutan? 
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attitude towards this area similar to the 
attitude of the Chinese Government 
towards the area of the eastern sector, 
that is, it may keep its own stand, while 
agreeing to conduct negotiations and 
not to cross the line of China’s 
administrative jurisdiction as shown 
on Chinese maps. The Indian 
Government has not entirely agreed 
to this. Therefore, there exists a 
relatively bigger dispute and the two 
Prime Ministers spent a particularly 
long period of time on discussions in 
this connection. 

With regard to the middle sector: 
There are also disputes, but they are 
questions concerning individual 
places. 


Question (B.G. Verghese of the 
Times of India): What are the 
Chinese claims in regard to 
Bhutan? 
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Prime Minister: Prime Minister is 
sorry to disappoint you because we 
do not have any disputes with Bhutan. 
He wonders if you remember that he 
mentioned twice in his letters to Prime 
Minister Nehru that China has no 
boundary disputes with Sikkim and 
Bhutan. China respects the relation, 
between India and Sikkim and Bhutan. 
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Answer: I am sorry to disappoint you. 
We have no claim with regard to 
Bhutan, nor do we have any dispute 
with it. You may recall that in its letters 
to the Indian Government, the Chinese 
Government twice mentioned that 
China has no boundary dispute with 
Sikkim and Bhutan and that China 
respects India’s proper relations with 
Sikkim and Bhutan. 


Question: Is it true that as Mr. 
Koirala, Nepalese Prime Minister 
said, you claimed Mount Everest 
as yours? 


Question (S.G. Roy of the 
Pakistan Times): Prime Minister 
Koirala of Nepal said that China 
laid claim to Mt. Jolmo Lungma, 
What is the situation? 


Peking More Than Can Be Swallowed 



(From Shankar’s Weekly, 17 April 1960, p.4) 
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Prime Minister: Thank you for 
reminding me of this question. I am 
going to Nepal tomorrow. Surely we 
will be able to settle this question with 
Nepal in a very friendly way. 


Answer: Thank you for reminding us 
of this question. Tomorrow we are 
going to Nepal. I believe that we shall 
be able to settle this question in a 
friendly manner. 


Question: Is it true that you have 
claimed Everest as belonging to 
you? 


Question (G.M. Telang of the 
Press Trust of India): I mean to 
ask whether it is true that China 
regards that mountain as its own. 


Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
says the situation with regard to this 
question is not like what you have 
learnt from papers. This is a topic 
between the two Prime Ministers of 
China and Nepal. He has no intention 
of disclosing the discussion between 
the two Prime Ministers on this 
question till he gets to Kathmandu. 


Question: The basis of India’s 
talks was for China to vacate 
aggression. 


Prime Minister: China has never 
committed aggression against the 
territory of any country. It is China’s 
territory which has suffered from 
aggression which came from other 
countries in history. Even now a part 
of our territory has been invaded by a 


Answer: The course of events is not 
like what you have learnt. Since this 
is a question of foreign relations, 1 do 
not intend to disclose the detailed 
contents of the talks between the Prime 
Ministers of our two countries. 


Question (L.P. Atkinson of the 
British Daily Mail): Is the Chinese 
Prime Minister pleased with his 
talks in Delhi inasmuch as he has 
not given an inch to India? It is to 
be remembered in this connection 
that India’s basis for these talks 
is that China should vacate 
aggression. 


Answer: China has never committed 
aggression against the territory of any 
country. Moreover, China in its history 
has always suffered from aggression 
by others. Even now, we still have 
territory, Taiwan for instance, which 
has been invaded and occupied by 
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foreign country, that is, Taiwan. I am 
happy to say that in the talks between 
the two Prime Ministers, it was 
unanimously agreed that no territorial 
claims should be put forward by any 
one of them. This shows that China 
and India have carried their 
negotiations on the basis of friendship. 
You represent a British paper. You 
probably know what Chinese territory 
England still occupies. 

Question: Is it a fact that when 
the Government of India drew the 
attention of the Chinese 
Government towards these maps, 
it was stated that these maps were 
prepared at the time of Chiang Kai- 
shek and were not systematically 
prepared, no survey had been 
made, and when a proper survey 
will be made then these maps will 
be corrected. 

You did not question all these 
maps either in the first meeting 
with Mr. Nehru or the second time 
when you came to India. What is 
the reason you have changed your 
views and pressed forward 
claims from old China’s history? 
While you want us to forget 
anything that happened during the 
British period, you want to carry 
on the traditions of old emperors 
and all others. 
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others. I am very glad that both the 
Chinese and Indian Prime Ministers in 
their talks fully agreed that territorial 
claims should not be made by either 
side as pre-conditions for 
negotiations. This proves that the talks 
have proceeded on a friendly basis. 
Speaking about aggression against 
others’ territory, since this gentleman 
represents a British newspaper, he of 
course knows what Chinese territory 
Britain is still occupying up till now. 

Question (J.P. Chaturvedi of the 
Hindi daily Aj ): When the Indian 
Government drew the attention of 
the Chinese Government to 
Chinese maps, the Chinese 
Government said that they were 
drawn during the period of the 
Kuomintang without systematic 
and careful surveys and that they 
would be adjusted once careful 
surveys are made. Is this true? 
Why didn’t you raise the question 
of the maps during your first and 
second talks with Nehru? And 
why do you now want to press 
forward the Chinese claim on the 
basis of Chinese history while you 
want us to forget about the things 
which happened during the British 
period? 
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Prime Minister: China’s map is 
prepared according to conditions 
which have prevailed throughout the 
history. We have a number of times 
frankly said there might be some 
minor divergences between our maps 
and the actual situation of 
administration. There are differences 
between China’s maps and India’s 
maps. There are differences between 
China’s maps and maps of other 
countries too. We have told Prime 
Minister Nehru several times that after 
a survey is made and after the 
boundary is delimited through 
negotiations between the two sides, 
the maps of our two countries will 
have to be revised according to 
agreements reached between the two 
countries. Of course China will have 
to revise these maps according to the 
agreement. China has reached an 
agreement with Burma on the border 
question. Once a treaty on the border 
question is signed between China and 
Burma, both China and Burma will 
revise their maps accordingly. 
Therefore, friendly countries should 
negotiate for the final delimitation of 
their boundary and then revise their 
maps accordingly. Before a survey is 
made, before the boundary is delimited 
through negotiation, neither side 
should impose its maps on the other 
side, neither side should ask the other 
side to follow its wishes in revising 
maps. If such a demand is made, then 
it is unfriendly and inaccurate. Of 
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Answer: Chinese maps have been 
drawn according to the situation 
which has prevailed throughout 
history. At some places there are 
differences between these maps 
and the actual state of jurisdiction. 
And this is what we have always 
been saying. The same holds true 
not only between China and India, 
but also between China and other 
neighbouring countries. To put it 
the other way around, such a 
situation also exists on the maps 
of other countries with regard to 
the areas bordering on China. 
Therefore, we have told Prime 
Minister Nehru many times that 
in connection with the Chinese 
maps, after both sides conduct 
surveys and delimit the boundary, 
we shall revise our respective 
maps in accordance with the 
agreement between both sides. 
Regarding this point, you 
gentlemen can find proof in the 
boundary agreement between 
China and Burma. That is to say, 
once we have signed a Sino- 
Burmese Boundary Treaty, both 
sides will revise their respective 
maps. However, pending the 
survey and delimitation through 
negotiations, certainly neither side 
can unilaterally impose its maps 
on the other side and ask the other 
side to revise maps according to 
its demands. This is not a friendly 
attitude, nor a fair attitude. 
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course, we cannot agree to such a 
map. 

Question: What is the position of 
Longju? 


Therefore we cannot do it this 
way. 

Question (S.V. Bedi of the weekly 
magazine Link): What is the 
position of Longju? 


Prime Minister: According to the so- 
called Macmahon Line on which the 
Indian Government bases itself, 
Longju is to the north of that Line. 
We also have historical documents to 
prove that. Even according to the line 
which appears now on the Indian map 
which the Indian Government claims 
as the line up to which India has 
exercised its jurisdiction, Longju is not 
in the area which is under the 
jurisdiction of India. 

Question: Are you carrying the 
impression that a change has 
come over India and the feeling 
of friendship and the implicit faith 
in China has given faith [way] to 
disillusionment, bitterness and 
hostility and are you doing 
something radically to change that 
situation? 


Prime Minister: He does not have the 
same views as you have. As he 
mentioned in his statement in writing 
that the great friendship between China 
and India is immortal. The dispute 
with regard to the boundary question 


Answer: Longju lies to the north of 
the so-called McMahon Line and this 
is proved by historical materials. The 
Indian Government, however, alleges 
that it is to the south of the so-called 
McMahon Line and within its 
jurisdiction. 


Question (Anand Swarup of The 
Hindustan Times): During your 
talks with Indian leaders and after, 
are you carrying the impression 
that great changes have taken 
place in India and that the 
friendship and faith of the Indian 
people towards the Chinese people 
are changing? And what drastic 
steps are you taking to change this 
situation? 


Answer: I do not share your views. I 
have already said in my written 
statement that the friendship between 
the Chinese and the Indian peoples is 
immortal and that the disputes over 
the boundary question are temporary. 
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is temporary. The two Governments 
in their negotiations on the boundary 
question might meet with some 
difficulties but that too is temporary. 
As a result of the talks this time, 
mutual understanding has already been 
promoted and we are sure that the dark 
clouds hovering over the relations of 
our two countries will go away. The 
Chinese people and the Indian people 
have no basic conflict of interests. We 
have been friendly to each other in the 
past and we will remain friendly in 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
years to come. 

The Prime Minister says, he 
would like to tell the Indian people, 
through you present here, that the 
Chinese people and the Chinese 
Government have no intention to claim 
any territory from India. We have no 
intention to claim territory from any 
country. We will never commit 
aggression against any country. At the 
same time, we will not tolerate any 
aggression committed by other people 
against us. We are sure that the dispute 
between China and India on the 
boundary question will eventually be 
settled in a friendly manner. That is 
our firm conviction. Likewise we are 
convinced that the Chinese people and 
the Indian people will forever be 
friendly to each other. The Prime 
Minister says, through you ladies and 
gentlemen present, here he would like 
to extend his greetings to the Indian 
people. Not long ago there was the 
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The two Governments, in the course 
of negotiating a settlement, may meet 
with temporary barriers. However, as 
a result of the present talks, the 
understanding between the two sides 
has been further enhanced. I believe 
that the dark clouds hovering for the 
time being will disappear, because 
there is no conflict of fundamental 
interests between the Chinese and 
Indian peoples. We have been friendly 
to each other in the past and shall 
remain so for thousands and tens of 
thousands of years to come. I would 
like to tell you and particularly the 
broad masses of the Indian people, 
that the Chinese people and 
Government do not claim any territory 
from India or any of our neighbouring 
countries. We will never commit 
aggression against a single inch of 
territory of any country. And of 
course we will never tolerate 
aggression by others against us. As 
for the relations between China and 
India, I firmly believe that the 
temporary disputes over the boundary 
can be settled, that the peoples of the 
two countries will remain friends for 
ever, and that on the part of the 
overwhelming majority of the Indian 
people their ideas of friendship with 
China have not changed. This was 
shown by the fact that the broad 
masses of the Indian people 
appreciated and attached importance 
to the Chinese Agricultural Exhibition 
held not long ago in Delhi. I would 
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Chinese Agricultural Exhibition in 
Delhi. That was appreciated by a great 
number of Indian people. We are most 
grateful for that. That fact in itself 
shows that Sino-Indian friendship is 
immortal. The Prime Minister says that 
what his Delegation could do in the 
last seven days was limited. But the 
great friendship remains in the hearts 
of thousands of Chinese and Indian 
people. 


Question: Would you consider 
inviting President Eisenhower to 
Peking provided it did not involve 
recognition of Red China? 


Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
says your good wishes are cancelled 
by the conditions you put forward. 
Since the United States does not 
recognise New China, how can New 
China invite the Head of its State, Mr. 
Eisenhower to this New China? 


like to avail myself of this opportunity 
to express through you our thanks to 
the broad masses of the Indian people. 
My colleagues and I of course can do 
some work in promoting Sino-Indian 
friendship, but the most important 
thing is the solidarity of the 1,000 
million people of the two great 
countries which cannot be 
undermined by any forces of reaction. 


Question (Miss Elaine Shepard of 
the North America News Alliance 
and Women’s News Service): 
Would you consider inviting 
President Eisenhower to visit 
Peking provided it does not 
involve recognizing Red China? 


Answer: Your good wishes are 
annulled by the condition you put 
forward. Since the United States does 
not recognize New China, how could 
China invite President Eisenhower, the 
head of state of the United States, to 
visit Peking? 


Question: You are uncommonly 
young for 62. 1 assume your hair 
has the real colour or do you 
maintain a particular diet or 
exercise? 


Question (Elaine Shepard): Now 
my second question which I ask 
on behalf of the Women’s News 
Service. The Prime Minister looks 
exceptionally fit for his 62 years 
of age. How does he look after 
his health? Does he maintain a 
particular diet or does he always 
exercise? 
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Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
says there is no particular secret. He 
is following the Oriental way of life. 1 
assume, it is natural here. 


Question: Has the Prime Minister 
in his talks with the Indian leaders 
received the suggestion that China 
had committed aggression? If so, 
how could talks at the official level 
remove such a fundamental 
difference in view of the fact that 
you and Mr. Nehru have failed to 
remove it? 


Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
says that this hope is cherished by 
Western imperialists. In his talks with 
Prime Minister Nehru and with other 
high officials of the Indian 
Government, he never got that 
impression. If the leaders of the Indian 
Government raised that kind of 
question, that will not be in conformity 
with facts and besides will be very 
unfriendly. None of the leaders of the 
Indian Government has ever raised 
such a question. 

The Prime Minister can only say 
this. The two friendly countries, China 
and India, have no intention to satisfy 
the desire of Western countries on this 
question. 
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Answer: Thank you. I am an oriental 
and I follow an oriental way of life. 


Question (Charles Wheeler, 
B.B.C. correspondent in Delhi): In 
your consultations with the Indian 
leaders, was there any suggestion 
from these leaders that China 
committed aggression against 
India? How did you remove such 
a basic difference in your talks? 
And how could the officials of the 
two countries remove such a 
difference in view of the fact that 
you and Prime Minister Nehru 
failed to do so? 


Answer: This is an idea entertained 
by Western imperialists. During our 
talks this time, this question has not 
been raised, if the leaders of the Indian 
Government had brought up such a 
question, it would not only be out of 
keeping with objective reality, but 
would also be extremely unfriendly. I 
would only say that our two friendly 
countries have no intention of 
satisfying the desire of the Western 
countries in this regard. 
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Question : In view of the fact that 
negotiations about such a tiny spot 
as Bara Hoti have taken more than 
three years, has [have] the two 
Prime Ministers agreed to some 
special measures or instructions 
to be given to officials so that the 
forthcoming negotiations may be 
expedited. 
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Question (K.N. Sharma of Assam 
Tribune ): In view of the fact that 
negotiations about such a tiny spot 
as Bara Hoti went on for three 
years without a settlement, have 
the two Prime Ministers agreed 
on some special instructions to be 
given to the officials so that their 
forthcoming negotiations may be 
expedited? 


Prime Minister: With regard to the 
place called Bara Hoti, there does exist 
a dispute between China and India but 
that never leads to any conflicts 
between the two countries. As regards 
the meetings to be held by officials of 
the two countries, besides their terms 
of reference which have been set forth 
in the Joint Communique, the two 
Governments will give them further 
instructions in order to facilitate their 
work. In the Joint Communique it was 
stated that both sides hope that the 
work done by the officials of the two 
sides will facilitate further 
consideration of the boundary question 
by the two Governments. 


Answer: With regard to Bara Hoti 
which we call Wu-Je in China, 
although the dispute has existed for a 
long time, it has never led to clashes, 
and, moreover, it will eventually be 
resolved. As for the terms of reference 
of the meetings of officials, they have 
been made public in the Joint 
Communique. Of course, to facilitate 
their work, the two Governments will 
respectively give them further 
instructions. The communique has 
expressed the hope that the work of 
the officials of the two countries will 
be helpful to the two Governments in 
their further consideration of a 
settlement of the boundary question. 


Question: You said no two 
countries should impose its maps 
on the other countries. Does it not 
follow that in the interest of 
immortal friendship between India 
and China, you should agree to 
neutralise the disputed area in 
Ladakh as suggested by our 
Prime Minister. 


Question (Inder Jit of the Times 
of India): You said that no country 
should impose its map on the other 
country. Does it not follow in the 
interests of the immortal 
friendship, as you said, that you 
should agree, as Prime Minister 
Nehru suggested, to neutralise the 
disputed area of Ladakh? 
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Prime Minister : In the talks this 
time. Prime Minister Nehru did not 
make that demand again. If the Indian 
Government should make that 
demand again with regard to Aksai 
Chin area in Ladakh, the Chinese 
Government can make a similar 
demand that the Indian personnel be 
withdrawn from that area in between 
the two boundary lines for the Eastern 
sector, one boundary line on China’s 
maps and the other boundary line on 
the Indian side. If the Chinese 
Government should make such a 
demand that the Indian personnel be 
withdrawn in between the two lines; 
in the Eastern sector, the Chinese 
Government never made such a 
demand. Therefore, in the friendly 
talks this time, this question did not 
arise. 


Question: Would you be able to 
specify if there has been any shift 
whatsoever in the position taken 
by you before you started 
talking... As a result of these talks, 
any shift at all? 


Prime Minister; The Prime Minister 
says he has been sent by the Chinese 
Government to Delhi to have talks with 
Prime Minister Nehru, with such a 
position of seeking friendly settlement 
to the boundary dispute, a position of 
settling the boundary question on the 
basis of the principle of mutual 
understanding and mutual 


Answer: During the talks this time. 
Prime Minister Nehru did not insist on 
such a demand. If Prime Minister 
Nehru should ask China to withdraw 
from the Aksai Chin area, that is what 
you call Ladakh, the Chinese 
Government similarly could also ask 
India to withdraw from the area in the 
eastern sector, that is, from the area 
in the eastern sector where the 
delineations on Indian and Chinese 
maps show very great discrepancies. 
How could the Indian Government 
accept this? Of course the Chinese 
Government has not raised such a 
demand. 


Question (Bedi of the weekly 
magazine Link): Could one 
observe any shift in the position 
taken by you before you started 
the talks? 


Answer: China’s position is to find a 
friendly, reasonable and fair settlement 
of the border disputes between the 
two countries and first to reach an 
agreement in principle. This position 
has not changed. As for specific 
questions, we have not been able to 
touch upon many of them during those 
talks. 
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accommodation. We still maintain that 
position. Since in those talks more 
specific questions have not been 
touched upon, the Prime Minister 
expresses his hope that meetings to 
be held between the officials of our 
two Governments will prove to be 
helpful to the two Governments in their 
consideration of propositions towards 
settlement of the boundary question. 


Question: Apart from these 
boundary disputes, did the two 
Prime Ministers express any 
grievances against each other with 
reference to the events in Tibet, 
with reference to the asylum given 
to the Dalai Lama in India or to 
any other event or action done by 
the Indian people which might 
have offended the susceptibilities 
of the Chinese people? 


Question (B.B. Saxena of the 
Hindi daily Nai Duniya ): Did the 
two Prime Ministers, apart from 
the boundary question, touch on 
any other grievances, like the 
Tibet question, political asylum 
for the Dalai Lama, observance 
of the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence? Did the Indian 
people or Government take any 
action which offended your 
sentiment? 


Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
says that Dalai Lama and his followers 
started a revolt in Tibet in an attempt 
to keep the serfdom in Tibet but that 
revolt failed and after that Dalai Lama 
and his followers fled to India. In 
India they are given political asylum. 
That is a normal international practice. 
We have no objection. But the 
activities of the Dalai Lama and his 
followers ever since they came to India 
have far exceeded the limit which the 


Answer: Speaking about the Tibet 
question, the Dalai Lama and mainly 
his followers started the rebellion in 
order to maintain the system of 
serfdom in Tibet. But the rebellion 
failed and they fled to India and in India 
they were given political asylum. This 
is normal international practice and we 
have no objection to it. However, their 
activities after they came to India have 
gone beyond that limit. The Indian 
Government has repeatedly told the 
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Indian Government has promised the 
Chinese Government, that is to say the 
Indian Government has promised that 
it will not allow Dalai Lama and his 
followers to carry out any political 
activities in India against New China, 
but Dalai Lama and his followers both 
in India and without, have on a number 
of occasions carried out political 
activities against New China. This is 
a matter of regret to the Chinese 
Government. On the question of Tibet, 
the Prime Minister says Tibet is a part 
of China and that the Indian 
Government has acknowledged. The 
great majority of the people in Tibet 
who in the past lived under serfdom 
have now been emancipated. They 
have been given land. 

They have been given land 
reforms, democratic reforms have 
been carried out in Tibet. The 
economy in Tibet will develop. The 
population in Tibet will grow. The 
Tibetan people will forever be a 
member of the big family of 
nationalities in China. Any attempt on 
the part of any foreign country to 
interfere in China’s internal affairs will 
surely fail. Besides any such activity 
of intervention would be in violation 
of the Five Principles of peaceful co- 
existence jointly enunciated by China 
and India. 

Question: Would it be possible to 

put a curb to this Press 

Conference, setting a time at 
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Chinese Government that it would not 
allow the Dalai Lama and his followers 
to carry out in India any political 
activity against New China. But the 
Dalai Lama and his followers have on 
quite a few occasions carried out, 
within and outside India, activities 
against China. We feel regret over this. 

Tibet is a part of China and this is 
what the Indian Government has 
recognized. I can tell this gentleman 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
Tibetan people have now been freed 
from serfdom. Land has been 
distributed among them and 
democratic reform has been carried 
out. The economy in Tibet will develop 
continuously and the population there 
will grow. Tibet will for ever be a 
member of the great family of the 
various nationalities of China. Any act 
of foreign interference in China’s 
internal affairs is doomed to failure. 
Such an act is in itself a violation of 
the Five Principles jointly initiated by 
China and India. 
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which it must end. 


Prime Minister: The gentleman from 
the London Times had made a very 
good suggestion, namely, a time-limit 
be set for this Press Conference. The 
Prime Minister says we end this Press 
Conference at 1 O’clock. 


Question: In your formal 
statement this evening, you have 
suggested in the fifth point that 
pending settlement both sides 
should keep to the line of actual 
control. Supposing a settlement is 
not reached, then do you suggest 
that both sides should go on 
keeping to the line of actual 
control? 


Question (Walter Friedenberg of 
the Chicago Daily News): In your 
formal statement this evening, in 
the fifth point, it is said that 
pending a settlement by the two 
sides, they may keep to the line 
of actual control. If no settlement 
can be made, would it be your 
suggestion that both sides keep to 
that line of control? 


Prime Minister: A line of actual 
control does exist not only on the 
Eastern Sector but also in the Western 
Sector, likewise in the Middle sector. 
If both sides keep to this line of actual 
control and stop patrolling along all 
sectors of the boundary, then we can 
avoid friction and clashes along the 
border and surely facilitate 


Answer: This line of actual control 
exists not only in the eastern sector, 
but also in the western sector and the 
middle sector. For both sides, to keep 
to this line of actual control and stop 
patrolling along all sectors of the 
boundary will avoid border clashes and 
facilitate the proceeding of 
negotiations. This is what we hold to. 
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negotiations and friendly settlement of 
boundary questions. 


Question: In the Joint 

Communique it is mentioned that 
the Prime Ministers discussed the 
present world situation. Was there 
any reference to the Summit 
Conference? Can you throw some 
light on the Chinese attitude? 


Prime Minister: It is mentioned in the 
Joint Communique “The two Prime 
Ministers welcomed the forthcoming 
conference in Paris of the Heads of 
Governments and expressed the hope 
that this conference would help in 
lessening international tensions, 
banning the production and use of 
nuclear weapons and promoting 
disarmament.” As to the attitude of the 
Chinese Government, it has been 
stated repeatedly in statements made 
by the Chinese Government on its 
foreign policy that we support the 
prepositions made by the Soviet Union 
on disarmament and on such questions 
as Berlin. 


Question. Did you find Mr. Nehru 
the same as you found in 1954 
and 1956 or a little different this 
time? 


Peking Review Version 


Question (Dusan Ruppeldt of the 
Czechoslovak Broadcasting 
Corporation): In the Joint 
Communique it was mentioned 
that the two parties discussed the 
world situation. Could you tell us 
some of the contents of the talks 
in this respect and especially 
China’s attitude to the summit 
conference? 


Answer: In the Joint Communique it 
was said that we held hopes for the 
forthcoming conference of the big 
powers, hoping that it would help to 
ease international tension, to prohibit 
nuclear weapons and promote 
disarmament. As for the attitude of the 
Chinese Government, it has repeatedly 
stated its full support for the Soviet 
Government’s propositions with 
regard to general disarmament, the 
Berlin question and a number of other 
questions. 


Question (S.G. Roy of the 
Pakistan Times)'. Do you find 
Prime Minister Nehru the same as 
in 1956 or a little different? 
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Prime Minister: The Prime Minister 
says that Prime Minister Nehru and 
he himself share a common desire of 
maintaining friendship between China 
and India. On the boundary question, 
they have expounded their respective 
stands and viewpoints regarding this 
question. Naturally their talks were 
more about this question in the last 
few days. 

Question: When the Dalai Lama 
arrived in India, the Chinese 
Government issued a statement 
suggesting that he was under 
duress and forced to come to 
India by his followers, and 
presumably they had it in mind 
when they created a new 
Government in Tibet and left open 
the Chairmanship for Dalai Lama 
to occupy. In his recent answer 
to a question, the Prime Minister 
stated that the Dalai Lama and his 
followers had been carrying on 
such political activity which gave 
the impression to the Chinese 
Government that the Dalai Lama 
is now free in India. I would like 
to ask if the Chinese Government 
had changed its earlier view? 


Peking Review Version 

Answer: Prime Minister Nehru and I 
alike have expressed the common 
desire to maintain Sino-Indian 
friendship. On the boundary question, 
we have expounded our respective 
views and stands and devoted more 
time in our talks to it. 


Question (Roderick 

MacFarquhar of the British Daily 
Telegraph ): When the Dalai Lama 
came to India the Chinese 
Government issued a statement 
suggesting that he was under 
duress and forced to come to 
India by his followers. 
Presumably bearing this in mind 
when you created the new 
government in Tibet, the seat of 
chairman was left for the Dalai 
Lama to occupy. In your answer 
to a question just now you stated 
that the Dalai Lama and his 
followers had been carrying out 
certain political activities against 
China. It would appear from this 
that the Dalai Lama is a free and 
independent agent in India. I 
therefore ask: One. What made 
the Chinese Government change 
its earlier view? Two. What action 
is taken by you to describe to the 
Chinese people the Dalai Lama as 
carrying on in India activities 
against the Chinese Government? 
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Prime Minister: Before Dalai Lama 
left Lhasa, he sent three letters to the 
Chinese authorities. These three letters 
proved that he was under duress of 
the people who surrounded him. After 
Dalai Lama came to India, he admitted 
that he did send these three letters to 
the Chinese authorities. In the 
measures taken by the Chinese 
Government with regard to Dalai 
Lama, reservations have been made. 
We have not only reserved the post of 
Chairmanship of the Preparation 
Committee of the autonomous region 
of Tibet, we have not only reserved 
this post for Dalai Lama but we have 
made Dalai Lama the Vice-Chairman 
of the Standing Committee of our 
People’s Congress. Those people who 
are surrounding Dalai Lama are trying 
to prevent his return to his home land. 
As to how much Dalai Lama can 
exercise his free will at the present 
time, the Prime Minister says that 
since he did not see Dalai Lama, he 
cannot answer that question. 

Question: You said you have 
extended an invitation to the Prime 
Minister. Have you extended 
invitations to other Cabinet 
Ministers apart from the Prime 
Minister? 


Peking Review Version 

Three. Is the position of the head 
of the autonomous region of 
Tibet still open for the Dalai 
Lama? 

Answer: The three letters written by 
the Dalai Lama to the Chinese 
authorities at the time before he left 
Lhasa proved that he was held under 
duress by those persons surrounding 
him. After he came to India, the Dalai 
Lama also admitted that he wrote those 
three letters. The Chinese people left 
room for the Dalai Lama, reserving 
for him not only the chairmanship of 
the Preparatory Committee for the 
Tibet Autonomous Region, but also the 
vice-chairmanship of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s 
Congress. The persons surrounding 
the Dalai Lama, however, have made 
him go farther and farther, pushing him 
into betrayal of the motherland and 
trying their utmost to prevent his 
return to the fold of the motherland. 
As to how much free will the Dalai 
Lama can now exercise, I cannot 
answer the question because I have 
not seen him. 


Question (D.G. Kulkami of the Tamil 
daily Dina Seithi ): Besides inviting 
Prime Minister Nehru, did you invite 
any other ministers to visit China? 
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TFT TTFFT FTFF : 145 3R2T^T FFftF, ?TT fanM F FTT FcF fFFFT 1 1 
^T^Tif FFtFF : 3TFTF# I 

TFT flFF> FTFF : TTF eft RlddH FFT ^ I ^TT fFFFF FTFF TTSTtFF 

^ TF<FF 3r 1 1 FF 3TFFT TTSTfFF RFT FT I ?TTF FT fFFT FFT I FF FTT 

yFdT % H^l % 'jITTT f% TFT Rfi FT I 

3FFST F5tFF : FTTFF Fp? %TFT FFF fvlFT 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: 144 Mr Speaker, 1 want to make a point in this 
regard. 

Mr. Speaker: Not now. 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: First please listen to me what my point is. My 
point is regarding my amendment. 1 had given my amendment in Hindi. 
What is given here is not what I had given. 

Mr. Speaker: I have cut out some part of it. 

Translation ends] 

[Speaker continues in English] 

I cut it out because I felt it to be out of order. Instead of ruling out the 
whole thing as out of order, I have cut that portion so as to enable the hon. 
Member to move at least the other portion that is there. 

TFT TlFFT FRF : F FTFFT FI6dl f fFFT FFiTT % FF ’FTFF FfTFT 

antcti 


143. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Bara Banki, UP. 

144. See fn 143 in this section. 
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[Save Me from My Friends] 



(From Shankar’s Weekly, 1 May 1960, p.12) 
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35. Nehru to S. Dutt: Forwarding Papers 112 

I am sending you various papers in connection with my talks with Premier 
Chou En-lai. These contain — 

1 ) some notes you had given me, 

2) the note on the points to be taken up with the Chinese Premier, apart 
from the main border issue, 

3) various drafts of the Joint Communique, and 

4) my notes about our talks. 

These are in two sets. 

2. You can have these sorted out and such papers as are to be kept for record 
may be separated. 

3. I have also a boxful of other notes prepared in the Ministry. These will be 
handed over to Shri Jagat Mehta. 

36. Nehru’s Talk with Pressmen 113 

Present High Degree of Tension Will Lessen 
P.M. on Outcome of Border Talks 
Peaceful Settlement Not Ruled Out 

New Delhi, April 26 - Prime Minister Nehru told pressmen at the Palam airport 
today that the result of the Sino-Indian border talks was that while the basic 
tensions remained, the present high degree of tension would naturally lessen. 
Asked whether he was optimistic that the dispute could be solved by peaceful 
means. Pandit Nehru said that it was always good to try and reach a peaceful 
settlement, “We shall continue to try, and one cannot rule out the possibility of 
success”, he said. 

Pandit Nehru said that while there had been no specific agreements, he 
was hopeful that as a result of the talks there would be no further clashes or 
encroachments. Even during the last seven or eight months there had been no 
clashes. That was partly due to instructions on both sides to avoid forward 
patrolling. 


1 12. Note to FS, 25 April 1960. 

1 13. PT1 report of the talk at Palam, New Delhi, 26 April 1960. National Herald , 27 April 
1960 
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Soon after Mr. Chou En-lai emplaned for Kathmandu, pressmen surrounded 
Pandit Nehru at the airport and asked for his comments on the Chinese Prime 
Minister’s press conference last night. Pandit Nehru said that he had not been 
able as yet to read all that had been said. 

Asked to give the Indian version of the talks. Pandit Nehru said: “The 
(joint) statement does indicate that we were unable to come to any agreement. 
That is eloquent of the position.” 

Question: Mr. Chou told us that he did not get the impression, during his 
talks with you and other Indian leaders, that we charged the Chinese with 
having committed aggression. He also told us that if this had been our 
stand it would be unfriendly. 

Pandit Nehru: If we think, and if I told them that they have come on our 
territory, what does it mean? Obviously it means they have committed aggression. 

No Question of Barter 


Question. Last night Mr. Chou seemed to be oozing optimism and seemed 
to think that though no agreement has been reached in the present talks in 
the future India should and would, show “a spirit of accommodation on 
the western (Ladakh) sector in return for the Chinese spirit of 

accommodation on the eastern ( Mac Mohan Line) sector”. Do you share 
this view? 


Pandit Nehru: There is no question of barter in these matters. The set of facts 
or the set ot what he considers facts and the set of our facts are basically 
different I am not talking about the conclusions to be drawn-but their facts 

themselves are so different from ours that naturally conclusions will differ if 
we accept the facts. 

..f/l ked ad ° Ut Mr- Chou’s invitation to him to visit Peking, Pandit Nehru 
hfmOf h T a i° f h ‘ S V1Slt dld n0t 31486 n ° W ’ aS the Chinese Pnme Minister 

J sTof ih 7 7 mght “* WiU dCpend 0n Governments on and after the 

renort f Jd ih fflC1H tean i (enV,Sage in the J oint communique) and what they 
report and the position then,” he said. J 

Question. In view of the known capacity of the Chinese for protracting 

negotiation 5 W }^ Ut ^ achin ^ ^ settlement ’ do you think that our 
negotiations will also be protracted? 
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Pandit Nehru: I cannot say whether they will be protracted. It is protracted 
even at the present moment. I do not know about the future. 

Official Teams’ Scope 

Question: In view of the inability of the two Prime Ministers to reach an 
agreement, do you think that the officials on the two sides will be able to 
reach any agreement? 

Pandit Nehru: Officials are not supposed to come to an agreement. They have 
neither the competence nor the authority to come to an agreement. They are 
merely to investigate certain basic facts on which we have differences. They 
have to bring them (facts) together in a concrete form. That too does not mean 
there will be an agreement on facts. But it will be easier to consider facts not 
only of the recent past, but further back too. So the officials merely collect 
materials, sort them out, arrange them and present them to us. 

Question: Does it mean that we did not have enough material? 

Pandit Nehru: We had a fair amount of material. But they did not have. 

Question: Will there be a lessening of tension as a result of these long 
discussions? 

Pandit Nehru: Well, yes. Not the basic tension but the high degree of tension 
that exists lessens naturally for the moment. But the basic thing remains. 

Question: In your welcome speech to Mr. Chou and later at the banquet, 
you said that the boundary question is a grave problem. But the joint 
communique desribes it as certain differences. Can you explain to us the 
change in language? 

Pandit Nehru: What is wrong with that (difference)? These are state documents 
and contain state languages not hyperbolics. Of course, it is a big difference. If 
it is not, why should he (Mr. Chou) run up here for talks? Because differences 
have arisen between the two Governments, we had talks. 

Possibility of Success Not Ruled Out 

Question: You previously expressed your optimism that the dispute would 
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be solved by peaceful means. After these talks, do you still believe it will be 
solved by peaceful means and that they will vacate aggression in Ladakh. 

Pandit Nehru: I do not know what measure of optimism I had any time. But 
one always tries for that (peaceful settlement) and trying for that which is 
always good. We shall continue to try and one cannot rule out the possibility of 
success. 

Question: After these long talks, have you altered your basic views about 
Chinese expansionism? 

Pandit Nehru: That is a historical view which I had always held, and I hold still. 

Question: Did the Chinese answer that view? 

Pandit Nehru: Am I to discuss all that with them? The whole point is we say 
You have come on our territory”. I do not discuss past history of which 
generations, building up of empires and all that. 

Further Encroachments Unlikely 

Question: Is their stepping into our territory merely by way of rectification 
of frontiers of some kind of design on their part to expand their dominion? 

Pandit Nehru. We have had their view. They think it (territory) has always been 
theirs, in the past and the present. It is their view and it is not our view. 

Question: Do you think as a result of these talks there will be no further 
clashes or encroachments? 

Pandit Nehru: I do not think there will be any clashes or further encroachments. 

Question. How is this to be achieved? Were any concrete proposals in the 
form of ground rules for patrols, etcetera, discussed. 

Pandit Nehru: Hardly. It is difficult to lay down rigid rules about it. If there is a 
definite desire to avoid clashes they do not occur. It has not occurred for the 
last seven or eight months. 

A correspondent: That is because of the winter. 
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Pandit Nehru: Yes, partly due to winter but also partly because of instructions 
on both sides to avoid them. 

Question: Will the earlier suggestions about patrolling continue? 

Pandit Nehru: I do not think there were any earlier suggestions about patrolling 
as such. The suggestion was that there should be no forward patrolling which 
would bring the parties into conflict. Patrolling as such is on. You cannot keep 
people cooped up all the time, but patrolling which would lead to conflicts has 
to be avoided. 

Sikkim and Bhutan 

Question: Apart from the border disputes, did you discuss long range Sino- 
Indian relations, situation in Tibet, the Dalai Lama and all that? 

Pandit Nehru: It could hardly be called discussion. References to these matters 
came in the course of our talks. 

Question: Mr. Chou said that in regard to the central and eastern sectors 
they had not much serious claims. Do you think this is a substantial 
improvement in the situation? 

Pandit Nehru: It is a way of looking at things. You may say so because out of 
three areas, he (Mr. Chou) does not consider two of them presenting any great 
difficulty. But in the other area, there is a big stumbling block. 

Question: But Mr. Chou seemed to suggest that in the central and eastern, 
sectors they had only some individual areas to discuss. What have you to 
say about it? 

Pandit Nehru: It has been our position that if there are any particular points we 
may discuss it. 

Question: But the Chinese seem to accept that position now. 

Pandit Nehru: Yes, but they tie it up with the west (Ladakh). 

Asked to comment on Mr. Chou’s statement at the press conference last night 
that China respected India’s relations with Sikkim and Bhutan, Pandit Nehru 
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said: “They have said that before. As a statement it is good, so far as Sikkim 
and Bhutan are concerned”. 


37. In the Lok Sabha: Joint Communique 114 

Joint Communique of the Indian and 
Chinese Prime Ministers 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): I 
beg to lay on the Table of the House a copy of the joint communique issued last 
night as a result of the conversations that I have been having with Prime Minister 
of the People’s Republic of China. 


Shri Braj Raj Singh: 11 In view of the joint communique which has already 
appeared in the press, may we know from the Prime Minister what immediate 
steps he proposes to take now to get the territory which is already occupied 
by the Chinese vacated? 

Shri Hem Barua: 116 1 would like to know the trend of the discussions that 
the two Prime Ministers had, because the whole country is anxious to 
know about it, and the newspapers are not capable of giving the information. 
The Chinese Prime Minister has already held a press conference. 

Shri Vajpayee: 11 I want to say the House should be given an opportunity to 
discuss the whole situation. 

Shri Mahanty: The joint communique has already appeared in the press. 

Therefore, there is practically nothing very significant in laying that 
document on the Table of the House. What we would like to know, and 
what we expect from the Prime Minister, is clarification about the six 
points which have been mentioned by the Chinese Premier. In fact, we 
find there enunciation of the principle of a plebiscite in the border areas. 


1 14. 26 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol XLIII cols 13791-13804 

1 15. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Firozabad, UP 

116. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Gauhati, Assam. 

117. Atal Bjhari Vajpayee. Bharatiya Jan Sangh, Lok Sabha MP from Balrampur, UP. 
18. Surendra Mahanty, Ganatantra Parishad, Lok Sabha MP from Dhenkanal, Orissa. 
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Mr Speaker: 119 We are not having a discussion. What does he want? If 
there is a statement, let him read it properly. 

Shri Mahanty: We want that there should be a full-fledged discussion of 
this. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: Before Parliament adjourns. 

Shri Mahanty: Many crucial issues have been raised. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Last night, soon after the issue of the joint communique. 
Premier Chou En-lai held a press conference. It was a very prolonged press 
conference which, I believe, lasted for about two hours and a half. There is 
some reference to it in this morning’s papers, but they have been unable to give 
a full report, which possibly may appear tomorrow. I myself have not seen the 
full report of that, but such things as I have seen indicate that he had naturally 
stated and given expression to his point of view, which, very often, is not our 
point of view, of the Government of India. It is possible some misapprehension 
might arise occasionally. 

The hon. Member refers to the six points. 

Shri Mahanty: But what are our reactions to these six points? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: We do not agree to them. The points were — I am reading 
from the script which he gave to the press: 

“1. There exist disputes on the boundary between the two sides.” 

Of course, there exist disputes. That is the first point. 

“2. There exists between the two countries a line of actual control up to which 
each side exercises administrative jurisdiction.” 

Shri Mahanty: This is very important. 

Shri Khushwaqt Rai: 120 Because that is what the Defence Minister said. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It may be very important, it is very obvious too. It 
is obvious; I do not know where the importance of it is. 


1 19. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

120. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Kheri, UP. 
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Shri Mahanty: I may be pardoned for interrupting, but does the Prime 
Minister draw a line of distinction between the area under administrative 
control and the geographical area? That we would like to know. We have 
our sovereignty. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of administrative control or any 
control. What it says is, not very happily, not correctly, but broadly, that there 
is a line of actual control broadly meaning military control. 

Shri Hem Barua: That would mean that Longju and part of Ladakh would 
be in their hands, and the status quo should be maintained. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Longju is in their hand that is under military control. It 
is military control, it means military control. 

3. While determining the boundary between the two countries, certain 
geographical principles such as watershed, river valley and mountain passes 
could be applicable equally to all sectors of the boundary.” 

It is a principle laid down that watersheds are applicable, and we naturally 
agree that watersheds are very important factors; it is the most important factor 
in mountainous regions, river valleys etc. It does not carry us anywhere. 

4. A settlement of the boundary question between the two countries should 
take into account the national feelings of the two peoples for the Himalayas 
and the Karakorum mountains.” 

I take it as a response to the fact that the Himalayas are an intimate part of 
India and Indian culture and all that. 

Shri Vajpayee: What about Karakorum? 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If the Chinese feel strongly about the Karakorum, they 
are welcome to do so, I have no objection to it. 

Shri Hem Barua: Do they mean a plebiscite there? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no reference to a plebiscite anywhere. I do not 
know where the hon. Member got hold of the plebiscite. We cannot have a 
plebiscite of the mountain peaks in the Himalayas. 

Shn Hem Barua: Of the mountain people, I mean. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Then, 

5. Pending settlement of the boundary question through discussions, both 
sides should keep to the line of actual control and should not put forward 
territorial claims as preconditions, but individual adjustments may be made.” 
Whatever the explanation of that may be, it is rather an odd way of putting 
it. Presumably it means that they will not discuss anything unless the territorial 
claim is accepted. It may be that; it is not quite clear. 

”6. In order to ensure tranquillity on the border so as to facilitate the discussions, 
both sides should continue to refrain from patrolling along all sectors of 
the boundary.” 

An Hon. Member: Which boundary? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: This is what he has said. This is not something that I 
agreed to. In fact, he said before stating this, that: 

“On the boundary question, it is not impossible for the two sides to find 
common points or points of proximity, which in my view may be 

summarised as follows: ”, and then he has summarised them. He has 

given his view; it has not been clear, but there it is. Anyhow, I am not 
agreeable to this particular approach, but I should like to make one or two 
things clear. 

I believe he was asked something like “Were you asked to vacate?” In 
what form, I do not remember. He said, “No” or something to that effect. 
I think his answer was 

Shri Vajpayee: He is reported to have said that the issue of Chinese 
aggression was not raised by India. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: He said that he was not asked to vacate or something 
like that. 

The Prime Minister of the Chinese People’s Republic presumably came 
here because something important had happened, the important thing being 
that according to us, they had entered our territory, over a large area of our 
territory, which we considered aggression. That was the whole basis of his 
coming here. And if hon. Members may remember, in one or two public 
statements I made at the airport and at the banquet, I had repeatedly referred to 
something having been done which should be undone. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: Which we all appreciated. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The whole argument was based; our argument was 
based, on the Chinese forces having come into our territory. Their argument 
was based on the fact that they have always been there, that is to say, not those 
particular forces, but that the Chinese authorities either of Sinkiang in the north 
or of Tibet have been in constructive or actual possession of those areas, not 
now, but for two hundred years. That was such a variance, such a tremendous 
variance in the factual state that there was no meeting-ground, when, according 
to us, and we repeat that now too after all these talks, that their forces came 
into this area within quite recent times; naturally, they did not enter a broad 
area on one date, but in the main, they had come to this area in the course of 
the last year and a half or so. 

That is our position. Some may be even less than a year, some may be a 
little more than a year, and some may be a little more than that. I am talking 
about the western sector. That is our case, to which we hold. 

Their reply to that was that they have been in constructive and actual 
possession or actual possession of this for two hundred years. Now, there is 
some difference, factual difference between the two statements, a very 
considerable difference, and there it is. And naturally, in the course of our long 
talks, we considered various things they had to say and 1 had to say. We 
listened to each other. May I remind the House that in talking with interpreters 
having to interpret Chinese into the English language, it is a very laborious 
process? Broadly, it takes three times the amount of time that a normal talk 
takes, that is to say, an hour’s talk will become a three hour talk with 
interpretation into Chinese, not double but three times. And so, very prolonged 
talks took place. And this basic disagreement about historical and actual facts 
came up again and again. 

Now, we are quite clear in our minds about our facts, and we are prepared 
to, and we did state them, and we are prepared to establish them with such 
material as we have got. The Chinese position was, as I said, basically different 
facts; historically, actually, practically, they are quite different. 

Also, the attempt was made, it was frequently stated, to equate the eastern 
sector with the western sector. That is, according to the Chinese, although in 
the eastern sector, we had no right to be there, we had nevertheless advanced 
gradually in the course of the last few years, last six or seven or eight or ten 
years, to the present boundary line which we call the McMahon Line. They 
equated it to the western sector, although the conditions are quite different and 
the facts are quite different. 

So, the position emerged that apart from friendly sentiments and all that, 
the actual discussion came against a rock of an entirely different, set of facts. 
If facts differ, inferences differ, arguments differ; after all, every argument, 
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every inference, depends on a certain set of facts. If the basic facts are different, 
then, there is no meeting-ground at all, unless some slight clarification takes 
place about certain basic facts. 

Therefore, it was suggested and ultimately agreed to, that these facts should 
be explored from the material available with us and with the Chinese Government. 
I had suggested that it might be done here and now, but, to that, while we were 
prepared to do it, they said they did not have most of their material here, so that 
we could not advance much on that line. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: To gain time. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Thereafter, it was suggested that this pure examination, 
factual examination might be done on an official basis later, that is, after our 
talks, and this was agreed to. 

It is obvious that the officials who might do it have no authority or 
competence to deal with this problem in the sense of suggesting anything, in 
the sense of dealing with the political aspect of the problem or suggesting any 
solution or recommending anything; they cannot do it. It is not their function. 
All they can do is to examine such facts, and as is stated in the communique, to 
more or less list the facts that are agreed to, the facts on which there is a 
difference of opinion or such on which perhaps some further inquiry may be 
necessary. Anyhow, I do not imagine that this process will clarify the situation 
and make it easy of solution. I do not think so, but it might somewhat make 
some basic facts clear or at any rate, we would know exactly on what evidence 
their case stands. For the moment, we do not know that except what they 
state. They know to some extent our evidence, not all of it, because when they 
could not produce all their evidence, there was no reason why we should 
produce all of it. Anyhow, that is the position in this communique that a committee 
or a set of officials, — to call it is committee was not correct — some of our 
officials are going to meet some of their officials with our set of facts, material, 
documents, etc. and to examine their set of material, maps, documents, and all 
these — there are such things as revenue reports, revenue records, collection of 
taxes and all kinds of things. They will give an objective report which, 
presumably, would not be a report in which both agree. But anyhow they will 
draw up a list. 

That is as far as we have gone at present — to present that report. Then 
presumably that report will be considered by the two Governments and they 
will decide what other steps might be taken. 

There are two things which I would like to clear up. As I said, I have not 
seen the full report of Premier Chou En-lai’s Press Conference. 
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Shri Surendranath Dwivedy : 121 Is there a time-limit fixed for the discussion 
and submission of the report? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, the hon. Member will find that mentioned in the 
Joint Communique. 

Shri Ranga : 122 The earlier discussion took more than a year! 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: In the Communique itself, a period of four months has 
been fixed for this process for the meetings which are going to take place in 
Peking and New Delhi — two centres — for examining these papers. Probably 
the first meeting will take place right at the beginning of June, the first week of 
June. No exact date has been fixed. 

Broadly speaking, the position, therefore, is that after these prolonged talks, 
which consisted of our stating fully whatever we thought about our respective 
stands and positions, we were unable to convince each other and we — both 
parties — remained unconvinced at the end of it — we standing for what the 
House knows we stand for, and they standing for something entirely opposite 
and based on an entirely different set of facts. We thought that in the 
circumstances it was desirable from many points of view to pursue this line of 
inquiry at the official level, without any authority to the officials to come to any 
decisions, and then take this up. Meanwhile, obviously, when this is being 
done — and otherwise too — we have to avoid clashes on these border areas, 
because these clashes do not help anybody 

That is the position. I would gladly have answered any further question 
that is asked of me but for the fact that we are very much short of time for 
discussing these various things. 

Shri Vajpayee: We want a discussion on the question. 

Shri Khadilkar : 123 Apart from these claims and counter-claims based on 
either historical date or actual possession, as the Prime Minister suggested 
in his speech of welcome, namely, that the primary issue was the restoration 
of the atmosphere of peace which had absolutely disappeared, was there 


121. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Kendrapara, Orissa. 

122. N.G. Ranga, elected Congress MP from Tenali, Andhra Pradesh; moved to the Swatantra 
Party which was formed in June 1959. 

123. R.K. Khadilkar. Mazdoor Kisan Party, Lok Sabha MP from Ahmednagar, Bombay State. 
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any reciprocation of that sentiment from the other side during the course 
of the talks? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: How am I to answer that? As far as I remember, I said 
“good faith”. Obviously, when there is a conflict, one of the elements which 
helps in removing it is good faith and, of course, peace. We were always 
coming against this hard rock of an entirely different set of facts. This House 
accepts a certain set of facts which we have ventured to place before it with 
some confidence that they are correct and which we have believed. Now they 
produce an entirely different set of facts relating to what had happened for 200 
or 300 years plus what has happened in recent years. 

So it becomes a little difficult to discuss. If one is fairly clear about some 
basic facts, one can draw inferences and discuss. But when the basic facts are 
so completely different, some kind of an attempt should be made to find out 
what the basis is for those facts. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: In view of what has been said by the Prime Minister 
about our attitude — he also said that both have remained unconvinced on 
these matters — I want to know whether he is convinced that these meetings 
of the officials at Peking and New Delhi, our officials and the Chinese 
officials, will bring in any fruit? Or will it be some sort of a roving 
commission which will not bring about any result? Does he not propose to 
take some immediate steps? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: How can I say? I just said that they may — I hope they 
will — throw some light on the factual situation. But by themselves they cannot 
take us very far. That is all they can do. But in a state of affairs of this kind, one 
naturally tries every method which might prove helpful. 

Shri Tyagi: 124 1 wonder if it would be possible at any stage during these 
negotiations to make the people of India aware of their facts and their 
claims. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Neither their facts nor our facts are secret. Our facts 
are well-known; so are theirs except in minor matters. In two or three sentences, 
I will place it before the House now. 


124. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Dehra Dun, UP. 
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Their case is that from immemorial times, you might say, or at any rate, 
for hundreds of years, their border has been the Karakoram Range up to the 
Kanakla pass. Unless you have maps, you will not be able to understand it. If 
you accept that border, a large area of Ladakh is cut off. They say that of this 
area, the northern part pertained to Sinkiang, not to Tibet at all, and the little 
lower part to Tibet. That is, broadly, their case. They say that they came 
there — not the present Government but the previous Chinese Government — 
previously. They referred to something that I had said in Parliament here which 
some hon. Members perhaps did not like. They took advantage of that from 
their own point of view. They said, “How is possession there in an area which 
is an arid area where nobody lives?” 

Shri Hem Barua: We pointed it out. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: They said that most of this area is like the Gobi desert. 
You do not have normal administrative apparatus in such areas. You have 
constructive control; in addition, sometimes an administrative officer goes there, 
occasionally some tax collector goes there. They do not sit there. It is because 
it is so deserted. During winter periods, nobody can go there at all; nobody can 
move about there. They said, “But we have been in constructive and actual 
possession of this all along, long before the present People’s Government came, 
before that too.” 

That is their case, and they gave this boundary. 

But one thing which is worth noticing is that throughout our correspondence 
or talks, the boundaries have never been given precisely by them, as we have 
latitude, longitude, mountain peaks, this and that, hon. Members will see how 
even in the White Paper we have given very precise boundaries. But in spite of 
our efforts to get a precise boundary we did not succeed except these broad 
ranges. 

An Hon. Member: Did Chou En-lai invite you to Peking? (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 

Shri Vajpayee: I may be allowed to put a question. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: Let us fix some time. (Interruption) 

Shri Kalika Singh : 1 * 5 There is one important point about Dalai Lama. 

(Interruption) 

125. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Azamgarh, UP. 
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Dr. Ram Subhag Singh: What is the distance between our territory which 
has been occupied by China and our administered area in the remaining 
part of Ladakh? As it has been agreed, and as our Prime Minister has also 
said that we have agreed to avoid clashes, does it mean that our patrol 
personnel will not go to patrol our territory? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I did not understand the questions of hon. Members. 
But I will try to answer them to the extent I understood. There was a question— 
I think somebody asked about Premier Chou En-lai’s invitation to me. My 
answer to that was that it is not time when I can give an answer. In fact, I said 
that we must await developments, await the report of this official committee 
then we can consider that. 

The hon. Member asked me, as far as I understood, about patrolling. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh : 126 Yes. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If the hon. Members will see, in this communique it is 
said that every effort should be made by the parties to avoid friction and clashes 
in the border areas. That is a general direction which we take and which we 
give. We found that it is very difficult and partly undesirable to be precise 
about it. I think we cannot immobilise people so that they can go and sit and 
not go to the right or left. I think it was right anyhow to tell them that they 
should not take any step which obviously brings them into conflict. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh: That is not my point. My point is this. There is a 
long distance between the Chinese occupied area of Ladakh and our actually 
administered area in the terms of what the Government of India has been 
saying. Therefore, I want to know, if that is possible, what will be the 
situation, if our patrol personnel are not allowed to go to patrol the territory 
because whenever they went to patrol our territory they were arrested by 
the Chinese. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Our people will be completely free to move about these 
areas without coming into conflict. 

Shri Vajpayee: Does it mean that Government has committed itself that 
pending factual investigation, no steps will be taken to eject the Chinese 
from Indian soil? 

126. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sasaram, Bihar. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I should think that it was absolutely clear. Is there any 
doubt about it in the hon. Member's mind? 

Shri Vajpayee: Yes, Sir. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am very sorry. If there is one point that should be 
clear even to an average mind — and the hon. Member is not average; he is a 
super-average mind — it is this that you either have war or you have some kind 
of, call it talks or steps; you cannot have something in between the two. We 
cannot declare war on the frontier and, at the same time, talk about discussions 
or sending official teams. The two cannot go together. 

Shri Vajpayee: That does not mean war. 

Shri Kalika Singh: The Chinese Premier talked about Dalai Lama. 

(Interruptions) 


“What Next Please?” 



The talks between the Indian and Chinese Prime Minister ended inconclusively. 
(From Shankar’s Weekly, 1 May 1960, p.5) 

Left to right : Group on left, pressmen; Nehru, G.B. Pant, Swaran Singh, 
Morarji Desai, V.K. Krishna Menon, S. Radhakrishnan 
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Mr Speaker: I find that a number of hon. Members are interested. This is 
a very important matter. We have fixed up some No-Day-Yet-named motions 
for these days. I will avoid one of those and fix up a discussion on this 
matter for a couple of hours. 

Some Hon. Members: One full day. Sir. 

Mr Speaker: Either tomorrow or on the 29th as is found convenient to the 
hon. Prime Minister. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am in your hands. Sir. But I think it is quite impossible 
for me to come tomorrow or the day after. On the 29th I am in your hands and 
it is the last day. There is a tremendous deal to be done here and elsewhere. But 
if you say so I shall present myself on the 29th. 


38. In the Rajya Sabha: Indian Mission in Lhasa 127 

Restrictions on the Movement of the 
Personnel of Indian Mission in Lhasa 

Shri Faridul Haq Ansan: 1 *' Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether 
there exist any restrictions on the movement of the personnel of the Indian 
Consul-General at Lhasa and the Trade Agent at Gyantse? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): 
According to the latest information available with us, the Indian Consul- 
General and his staff move freely within the Municipal limits of Lhasa, 
excepting a few restricted places. The Indian Trade Agent, Gyantse, and 
his staff also move freely within a radius of about 2 miles in Gyantse town. 
For going beyond urban limits, they have to obtain permits from the local 
authorities. 

Shri Faridul Haq Ansari: May I know whether it is a fact that people of 
Indian origin who want to meet our representatives there are not allowed 
to meet them even now? 


127. Oral answers to questions, 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, col. 1928. 

128. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 
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Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: There were some restrictions some time ago 
but I do not think those restrictions are valid now. 

Shri N.M. Lingam : 129 May I know why these restrictions are placed on the 
movement of our officers there when we have not placed similar restrictions 
on the Chinese Counsel here? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Partly because our two systems are quite different and 
partly because there was a rebellion in Tibet. 


39. In the Rajya Sabha: Europe Tour 130 

Prime Minister’s Visit to Foreign Countries 

Shri Bairagi Dwibedy : 131 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state the 
names of the countries which he intends to visit before or after the ensuing 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference at London? 


The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): During 
the Prime Minister s visit to the United Kingdom he will go to Paris for a 
few hours to meet the French President. The Prime Minister may also visit 
Cairo while returning to India. 


Shri Bairagi Dwibedy: May I know, Sir, if there is any possibility of drawing 
the attention of the countries to the approach of China to the boundary 
dispute? 


Mr Chairman. He asks whether there is any possibility of your drawing 
the attention of the Premiers concerned to our dispute with China. 


Shn Jawaharlal Nehru: No possibility is ruled out, but the question of desirability 
also comes in. 


129. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Madras. 

130 ^ 3 ^ answers lo questions, 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIX, cols 1957- 

l7jO. 

131. Ganatantra Parishad, Rajya Sabha MP from Orissa. 

132. S. Radhakrishnan. 
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Shri Bhupesh Gupta: 133 May I know. Sir, if the Prime Minister’s attention 
has been drawn to a newspaper report that President Ayub Khan 134 proposes 
to discuss the question of Kashmir with the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
and if the Prime Minister has received any official intimation to the effect 
that such is sought to be discussed there? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I have seen that newspaper report; I have received no 
other intimation. 


40. In the Rajya Sabha: White Paper IP 35 

Dr. A.N. Bose: 136 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether his attention has been drawn to the discrepancies which 
occurred in the headings, dates and contents of the communications 
exchanged between the Governments of India and China and published 
in White Paper II and in the handouts issued by the Press Information 
Bureau; e.g., the headings and dates on pages 3, 8 and 54 of the White 
Paper and the corresponding headings and dates in the handouts and 
the contents of page 54, para 2 of the White Paper and the 
corresponding contents of the handout; and 

(b) whether proper care is being taken that such discrepancies do not 
occur in future? 

The Deputy Minister of external Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes. The errors in the Press handouts were mainly of a typographical 
character. The handouts were based on telegrams received from our 
embassy in Peking. Later when the White Paper was compiled the errors 
were rectified by reference to the original communications which had by 
then arrived. 

(b) Yes. 

Dr. A.N. Bose: I beg to point out that all the errors were not of a typographic 
nature. In some cases the dates are different, for example the date and the 

133. CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 

134. President of Pakistan. 

135. Oral answers to questions, 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIX cols 1958- 
1959. 

136. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. 
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contents of paragraphs 1 and 2 on page 54, vary from those given in the 
corresponding matter appearing in the handout. According to the latter 
statement, it reads, intruded into China’s air space above the Tibetan 
region and the southern part of Sinkiang circling and carrying out 
reconnoitring activities...” but in the White Paper it is not the “southern 
part” but “south-western part”. Moreover, Sir, there is some difference in 
the words, “Memorandum, Message and Note” and these three words are 
indiscriminately used in the handouts and the White Paper. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The answer has been given. Long telegrams come which 
contain some mistakes. We are anxious to issue them as soon as they come. It 
is the original text which is more correct. 


41 . Nehru to W. Averell Harriman 137 

April 26, 1960 

My dear Mr Harriman, 

Thank you for your letter of April 8th 138 which I received a few days ago. 

In view of our differences with the Chinese Government and the particular 
occasion of the visit of Premier Chou En-lai to India, I was not quite clear in 
my mind whether I should mention your name to him and your desire to visit 
China. There was just the possibility of this having an effect opposite to the 
one I intended. However, last night at a dinner which the Chinese Ambassador 
gave, I did mention that you had written to me on the subject of your going to 
China. He asked one or two questions to which I replied. I did not think it 
would be right for me to press him for an answer and so I left it at that. I have 
no doubt that he will remember this. I have found that he does not forget even 
casual remarks. 139 

With warm regards and all good wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


137. Letter. 

138. See item 2. 

139. For Harriman’s reply of 18 May, see item 45. 
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42. S. Dutt to Heads of Missions 140 

Premier Chou En-lai and his party left Delhi 26th morning. The Premier had 
seven long talks with the Prime Minister. He and Foreign Minister Chen Yi had 
also separate talks with Vice-President and several senior Ministers. The views 
of the two Governments remain as far apart as before. The Chinese took the 
following stand. 

(1) The Sino-Indian boundary is not delimited and has to be settled by 
discussion between the two Governments. 

(2) The Chinese will never accept the McMahon Line as a valid boundary. 
The NEFA area was traditionally part of Tibet and in many parts the Tibetans 
had been exercising jurisdiction. Indian control has extended there during 
the last 20 or 30 years. The Chinese however recognise that the area is 
now under full Indian control. This area has always been disputed between 
China and India. 

(3) The Ladakh area has been historically and traditionally part of Sinkiang 
in China and western Tibet, and has never been disputed until India tried to 
extend her control during the last one or two years. The dispute in this area 
has therefore arisen because of attempted penetration by India. Chinese 
have always been in control of this area which has been shown as part of 
China in Chinese maps. 

(4) Neither side should make a territorial claim as a precondition. China is 
not making any such claim to the NEFA and undertakes not to cross the 
line upto which Indian control has extended. Similarly, India should recognise 
that Chinese control extends upto the line shown in the Chinese maps and 
should not try to cross that line. The position in Ladakh and NEFA is 
exactly similar in that there is a line upto which Indian control extends in 
NEFA and there is a line upto which Chinese control extends in Ladakh. 
The Indian claim to Ladakh must be treated in exactly the same basis as 
the Chinese claim to the NEFA. 

(5) A joint committee of officials should meet, examine the material in the 
possession of both sides and make recommendations for border adjustments. 
2. We have disagreed with the Chinese stand on every single point. In 

regard to point (2) we have reiterated that the NEFA area south of the McMahon 
Line has always been part of India by custom, tradition and exercise of 
jurisdiction and there is no similarity between the Indian stand in respect of 
NEFA and the supposed Chinese stand in respect of Ladakh. We have also 

140. Circular telegram, 27 April 1960. P.N. Haksar Papers, NMML. 
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made it quite clear that officials cannot be entrusted with the task of making 
proposals involving the sovereignty of a country. 

Top Secret 

3. It is quite obvious that the Chinese aim is to make us accept their claim 
in Ladakh as a price for their recognition of our position in NEFA. Throughout 
the discussions they have invariably connected Ladakh with NEFA and stressed 
that the same principles of settling the boundary must govern both these areas. 
It was also obvious that if we accepted the line claimed by China in Ladakh 
they would accept the McMahon Line. There might be need for minor frontier 
rectifications, but that would not create much practical difficulty. 

4. The only substantive agreement in the joint communique is that officers 
of both sides should examine the maps, documents etc. in each other’s 
possession and send a joint report to the two Governments listing the points on 
which they agree and the points on which they either disagree or which, in 
their view, need further clarification. It is not known whether the Chinese will 
implement this agreement sincerely. Whatever be it, it leaves the way open for 
further consideration of the border problem by the two Prime Ministers. It 
would however be entirely incorrect to give the impression, that each side 
appreciates the other’s point of view better or that prospect of reasonable 
settlement is even remotely in sight. The Chinese might try to give that 
impression to the world. 

5. You should use the information contained in this telegram discreetly 
for rebutting any misleading Chinese propaganda and to give a correct appraisal 
of the Delhi talks. 

43. In the Lok Sabha: Nehru-Chou Talks 141 

Motion Re: Joint Communique Issued on Conclusion 
of Talks Between the Prime Ministers 
of India and China 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Deputy-Speaker, Sir, I beg to move: 

That the joint communique issued on the conclusion of the talks between 

Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China and Prime 

141. 29 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XLIII, cols 14784-14844. 
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Minister of India, laid on the Table of the House on Tuesday, April 26, 

1960, be taken into consideration.” 

On that day. Sir, when this communique was published, three days ago, I 
had occasion to say something about it, to explain some parts of it in this 
House, in answer to a number of questions that had been put. Therefore. I do 
not think it is necessary for me at this stage to say much. There is not too 
much time available and I would like rather that hon. Members of this House 
have as much time as possible so that I could reply or give any points of 
explanation at the end of the debate. 

There are just one or two matters I would mention, in this morning’s 
newspapers there is some reference to what Premier Chou En-lai has said 
yesterday in Kathmandu. Now, it is not perhaps quite right in such circumstances 
to rely on newspapers reports, but he is reported to have said that what I had 
stated to have said that what I had stated in this House or some part of it was 
unfriendly. I do not know to what particular passage or words he was referring 
to, and it is rather difficult for me to explain that or say anything about it. 

[ Mr. Speaker in the Chair ] 

But much has been said in the last many months, about a year, which certainly 
has not been very friendly to either country, much has been said on both sides. 
On the whole, considering the deep feelings that have been aroused in these 
matters, we as a Government have tried our utmost, whatever we may say, to 
say it in a friendly way, although the content might necessarily be such as he 
has not liked. 

Now, we are dealing in this matter with what perhaps cannot be described 
precisely as a border dispute. It is, of course, a border dispute, but that is 
rather a narrow description. What we are dealing with is a dispute about extensive 
border areas. There is difference between the two, and when we claim that 
certain areas of ours have been occupied by the Chinese forces or authorities 
and when we ask them to retire from that area, necessarily it is not something 
which is likely to be appreciated or liked by the other party. In the nature of 
things that is so, but I would like to lay stress on this because in one of the six 
points which Premier Chou En-lai referred to in a Press interview here, there 
was something about not making territorial claims, subsequently he said, as 
pre-conditions. But anyhow, the whole of this case is about territory, and when 
we say this territory is ours and they have occupied it wrongly and that they 
should withdraw from it, inevitably, that is a matter dealing with that territory, 
and it would be odd to say that this matter is something apart from territorial 
claims. 
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However, I do not wish to go more into this matter. Sir, at this stage, and 
I should be glad to explain anything that requires explanation towards the end 
of this debate. 

Mr Speaker: Motion moved: 

‘'That the joint communique issued on the conclusion of the talks between 
Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China and Prime 
Minister of India, laid on the Table of the House on Tuesday, April 26, 
1960, be taken into consideration.” 

Hon. Members have tabled some amendments. Do they wish to move 
them? 

Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

Mr. Speaker: Let them move their amendments. 

Shri P. K. Deo: 142 1 beg to move: 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely: — 
“This House having considered the Joint Communique issued on the 
conclusion of the talks between Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China and Prime Minister of India, laid on the Table of the 
House on Tuesday, April 26, 1960, is opinion that — 

(a) a clear date line should be fixed by which the Chinese should vacate 
aggression; and 

(b) pending vacation, positive steps be taken to ensure the safety and 
inviolability of the Indian territory.” (1) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I beg to move: 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely: — 
This House having taken into consideration the Joint Communique on the 
talks that have taken place between China and India in regard to the Chinese 
and her claims on the Indian territory, and further having noted 
the intransigent attitude adopted by China is of the opinion that no useful 
purpose would be served by continuing the talks or by appointing a team 
of officers to consider the details of the Chinese claims.” (2) 


142. Ganatantra Parishad, Lok Sabha MP from Kalahandi, Orissa. 
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*T*T ^ fa ffed mT TTcF H3TT | , 

3F2RT FffRR : 3T*fr *n?T I 

# 7FT #TT TT^T eft H % ftc^H ^RT 1 1 ^TT f%%^T 3FFf TTSTtaT 

$ TTTOSI ^ |l iH m * T wftsR M ^f^SITim^f^TTWl^F^T 
SPSTT ^^fl^TTfe^^ITSITl 

Wm F^T : ^ 3TFFT 3pJ flTTTT 35T? fvRT t 1 
[Translation begins: 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: 144 Mr Speaker, I want to make a point in this 
regard. 

Mr. Speaker: Not now. 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: First please listen to me what my point is. My 
point is regarding my amendment. I had given my amendment in Hindi. 
What is given here is not what I had given. 

Mr. Speaker: 1 have cut out some part of it. 

Translation ends] 

[Speaker continues in English] 

l cut it out because I felt it to be out of order. Instead of ruling out the 
whole thing as out of order, I have cut that portion so as to enable the hon. 
Member to move at least the other portion that is there. 

Sft TFT TteRF tJTCcT : 3f TOFTT WTT | foTT TO ff 3F 3TTT3 3TFF 
vSTTIt ^ I 


143. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Bara Banki, UP. 

144. See fn 143 in this section. 
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[Translation begins: 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: I want to know in what way it is out of order. 

Translation ends] 

[Shri Ram Sewak Yadava continues in English] 

I beg to move: 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely:- 
This House, having considered the joint communique issued on the 
conclusion of the talks between Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China and Prime Minister of India, laid on the Table of the 
House on Tuesday, April 26, 1960, is of opinion that the foreign policy has 
been a complete failure.” (3) 

Shri Vajpayee: I beg to move: 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely:- 
This House having considered the Joint Communique issued on the 
conclusion of the talks between Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China and Prime Minister of India, laid on the Table of the 
House on Tuesday, April 26, 1960, regrets the intransigence of the Chinese 
Government in respect of its aggression in Ladakh, its persistence in fantastic 
claims over huge chunks of Indian territory and its deliberate attempt to 

prolong negotiations in order to gain time for the consolidation of its illegal 
accretion. 

Further, this House is of opinion that the latest talks between the Prime 
Ministers of India and China have only confirmed that there is no meeting 
ground between the two countries about the various points at issue. As 
such this House disapproves of — 

(a) the Government’s decision to continue these talks at official level; and 

(b) the Government’s abdication of rights over its own territory, implicit 

in the proposal to undertake measures to avoid ‘friction and clashes 
in, the border areas.’ 

This House feels that it is imperative that avenues, other than 
negotiations, must be explored to secure early vacation of Chinese 
aggression.” (4) 


Mr. Speaker. I will give opportunity to as many hon. Members as possible. 
I he hon. Prime Minister has to go to the other House. Therefore, we will 
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conclude the debate at 5.00. May I point out that the point at issue is 
confined to the communique that has been laid on the Table of the House. 
This House has discussed other matters from time to time as they have 
arisen. Therefore, I propose allowing only ten minutes at the most, or one 
or two minutes more. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: Ten minutes will be too insufficient. 

Mr. Speaker: I shall allow one or two minutes more. There are a number of 
hon. Members who would like to speak. 

Shri H. N. Mukeijee: 145 Mr. Speaker, Sir, I feel impelled to say in the beginning 
what we have said before in this House, that an occasion like this is a test 
of our statesmanship, our maturity of approach in difficult and delicate 
matters, and also of India’s dedication to the cause of peace and friendship 
among the people which has won the applause of the world. 

Shri C. K. Bhattacharya: 146 Not all, majority. 

Shri H. N. Mukerjee: I do wish that our debate is conducted in a fashion 
which does not in any way stand in the way of the pursuit of the programme 
which has been laid down in the communique. 

If what has been happening for the last year or so is recalled, it will be 
understood why no immediate resolution of the differences could take 
place this time. It is certainly to be regretted that a settlement has not yet 
taken place, but on the basis of the communique it would be wrong to 
think that no positive results have emerged. 

As a matter of fact, the important thing is that, in the words of the 
communique itself, “long, frank and friendly talks” have been held by the 
two Prime Ministers. 

“The respective stands of the two countries” in regard to the problems 
at issue have been “explained fully” to each other and in order to straighten 
out differences in the factual material in the possession of either side, there 
is going to be a further examination at the official level and then later on — 
the objective certainly is that there would be a straightening out of the 
facts — at Government level our two countries would then meet to settle 
the problem. 

145. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Calcutta-Central, West Bengal. 

146. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from West Dinajpur, West Bengal. 
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It is a very good thing that the two Prime Ministers have discussed the 
matter for some 20 hours around a table, a vastly better proceedings than 
lengthy correspondence from a physical and also perhaps a certain mental 
distance which could hardly escape occasional hints or acrimony and 
annoyance. 

What we wish to do is to put first things first and we notice that the 
two Prime Ministers have met — a thing which was thought very unlikely 
only the other day when we heard the President’s address. We note also 
that there certainly has been no breakdown in the negotiations which would 
have delighted the hearts of certain people in our country and abroad. And 
we note that official evaluation of the factual material will be expeditiously 
pursued and meanwhile — which is very important — there is an agreement 
that friction and clashes in border areas should be avoided. 

Surely these are very positive and rewarding developments in a situation 
that looked quite gloomy and deadlock from time to time; and to that extent 
the communique is a welcome document and should be followed by a 
happier process that will lead to understanding and a full restoration of 
India-China friendship. 

There are difficulties no doubt — very serious difficulties — involved in 
the present problem and the most acute difficulty has been that our 
Government and China’s reply on two different sets of facts. In such a 
situation, apart from recourse to arms, which nobody in his senses can 
countenance or even contemplate in the present day world, the only way 
out is a peaceful approach to have the facts examined jointly and sorted 
out and integrated. It may not be an easy job but in the not very long I am 
sure it can be done and it is bound to give results and our differences can 
be resolved. 

Perhaps it is necessary for us to recollect that it was probably the 
experience of imperialist guile in the past and even in the present that has 
given a particularly difficult slant to Chinese thought in regard to the security 
of their borders. We have known imperialist rule at first hand ourselves: 
we called it in the 1930 pledge of Independence, a crime against God and 
man, something which stultified us politically and economically and culturally 
and spiritually. Not quite in the same way but badly enough China also has 
known what imperialism is. The whole of the middle east, areas like Iran 
and Afghanistan, and in undivided India, the North West Frontier Province, 
Chitral and Hunza areas, Tibet, what was known as Chinese Turkestan— 
the whole region, so to speak, has been the cockpit of imperialism and the 
venue of intrigues and the fight for power. 

It was not only that politicians like Curzon and Ronaldshay but soldiers 
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and scholars like Younghusband, Aurel Stein and Sarat Chandra Das, went 
to the trans-Himalayan regions as emissaries of British imperialism. I imagine 
the fixation of fear about their border has seized China, fears enhanced 
today by the country being ringed round by the United States controlled 
military bases around the map, bases even according to published reports, 
in the Pakistan-held territory of Kashmir; may be, because of this, there is 
a big slant. It is a very undesirable state of things that our facts and their 
facts do not seem to be capable of reconciliation. But I feel that perhaps 
their facts have got a certain slant because of the history of these areas in 
the last 200 years or so. 

An Hon. Member: Question. 

Shri H. N. Mukeijee: India, we know, has voluntarily discarded the vested 
interest that imperialism had in Trans-Himalaya and it should be very easy 
to resolve the differences over factual understanding. I am sure China 
knows very well and respects India’s dedication to the cause of peace and 
friendship and, if therefore, there is friendly and principled discussion of 
the facts, before long we should all be helped to find a way out of what 
today appears to be a very difficult tangle. 

I repeat again that it is a good thing that while the dispute remains, 
tension certainly has been lessened. I note with pleasure that when asked 
about the observations made by Mr. Chou En-lai on the eve of his departure, 
when asked about the Prime Minister’s opinion as to whether Mr. Chou 
En-lai’s statement did not limit the dispute to one sector, namely, the west, 
and therefore lightened the problem to a certain extent, our Prime Minister 
said that it could be viewed in that light. I am quoting from the Hindu 
report. Our Prime Minister said also that he did not think there would be 
fresh trouble on the border and that he was satisfied with Mr. Chou En- 
lai’s declaration that he fully recognised India’s position vis-a-vis Bhutan 
and Sikkim. These surely are straws in the wind that presage a settlement 
surely not in the very long run. 

However, there are powerful forces in our country which do not want 
settlement, and the amendments before the House show (Interruptions) 
how certain vested interests in our country do not desire that there should 
be continuation of the talks; they do not desire that the team of officers 
should consider the details of the Chinese claims in regard to factual 
divergences. It is quite clear that they do not desire a settlement. They 
have been saying it right from the very beginning. They are strongly backed 
by the reactionary sections of the press. They spare no effort to prevent 
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any kind of talk between the two Prime Ministers taking place. They have 
been shouting and they still do shout, against negotiations. They have 
vehemently assailed and even now they assail the Prime Minister’s entire 
policy of peace and friendship. They will again spare no effort to keep up 
this tension and intensify it, to oppose every constructive step forward. 
These reactionary designs which have been found even in the ranks of the 
Congress Party must not be allowed to succeed, and we must make up 
our minds that all men of goodwill stand forward (Interruptions) with the 
positive gains that have accrued from the talks of the two Prime Ministers. 
How angry the reactionaries are over the first signs of the restoration of 
India-China friendship can be seen in certain observations made in the 
editorial of the Times of India, Bombay, on the 27th April. It talks about the 
“futile discussions” as “an example of anaemic diplomacy” being pursued 
by the Prime Minister. It says “it is particularly astonishing that New Delhi 
intends to pursue this infructuous policy of negotiation.” It says “the whole 
thing is a round of frustrating talks, a farce” and it goes on to conclude, 
“any reduction of tensions will be in Peking’s interests.” It is a good thing 
that this does not represent the good sense of our country, and I noticed 
on the same day, on the 27th April, the editorial of the Madras Hindu 
which is quite critical of the Chinese position but it concluded with words 
which I can echo. It said: 

“Nothing should be done that will further embitter relations or postpone 

the solution of the border dispute, for not merely Asian but world 

peace depends on friendly relations between India and China.” 

Nothing should be done to embitter further the relations between the 
two countries or to postpone the solution of the problem. This, I submit, is 
the crux of the problem. 

I appeal to hon. Members of this House, particularly those among 
them who have supported the idea of peace and non-alignment as basic 
pillars of our foreign policy, to see that we are not blinded by anti- 
communism to repudiate all that is to be most cherished in India’s foreign 
policy. It is not a fact, written as with a sunbeam on the records of recent 
history, that India’s role has been glorious only when braving ridicule and 
even hostility, she positively intervened for the relaxation of tensions in 
Korea, in Indo-China and in so many other far-off places in the world? 
Must India be deflected from that course to the detriment of her aims, the 
aims which our people have really at heart? Sometimes in this House, 
when I see the mood of some of my friends, I feel somewhat despondent. 
But deep down in my mind and heart, I have never a doubt that the clouds 
would break and that actually the process has begun. On occasions like 
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the present, I feel like recalling what was said by an Englishman in the 
period of revolution of the 17th century. He said: 

“Have no fear, it is often worse before it is better.” 

Our Prime Minister is leaving tomorrow to inaugurate a new State, 
Maharashtra, and then he is going abroad. I know that the heaviest burden 
which he would be carrying in the next few months would be the burden 
of the restoration of friendship between India and China, the relaxation and 
complete elimination of the tension which has arisen between the two 
countries. I do wish he has the goodwill of the country, because the country 
has faith in his policy of peace and non-alignment. I say this though on 
occasion, in matters of stress and emphasis, we differ from him. 

We know that it is a communique, which, if it means anything at all, 
embodies an effort to solve the problem, which has got to be solved in the 
interests not only of India and her reputation, but in the interest of the 
freedom of all people and the peace of humanity. That is why I welcome 
this communique as an important document, even though for the time 
being success has eluded our grasp. But I know efforts should be conducted 
in such a fashion which would bring success within the grasp of the Indian 
people and the people of the world. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: Mr. Speaker, Sir, in this conflict between 
India and China, the crux of the problem, which Shri Mukerjee wanted to 
point out, according to me, is that an aggressor has forcibly occupied our 
territory and threatens to take more. We have the responsibility not only to 
repel the aggressor, but to maintain the territorial integrity of our country. 
The people of this country want that our Government must take concrete 
steps in this regard. They looked forward anxiously to these unnecessary 
confabulations to see whether anything concrete would come out of it, 
because despite the desire of the people, the Prime Minister invited the 
Chinese Prime Minister to a meeting in Delhi, saying that it would be helpful. 
Judging from this standpoint, we have the proverbial mountain in labour 
producing a mouse. 

The Prime Minister himself admits that the basic tensions remain; 
only the high degree of tension has been lessened. There is a four-month 
cease-fire and talks would further continue. Is this achievement such as 
could not have been made by correspondence? If the Chinese Prime Minister 
was at all anxious to ease the tension, he could have quietly withdrawn 
from the territory he has occupied. What was the necessity of coming 
here and taking so many hours of the valuable time of our Prime Minister 
and meeting a number of people? What is the ultimate result? He was not 
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prepared to budge an inch from his original stand. 

What is his intention? His intention seems to be very clear. The Chinese 
are trying to create a psychological atmosphere in this country in their 
favour. They have also tried to isolate us by seeming gestures of 
accommodation to Burma and Nepal. Their present tactics are they try to 
create an impression that they are in favour of a peaceful solution, that 
they are on the move, thus minimising the dangers of the present situation 
in this country. 

I think by agreeing to continue the talks, we would again gain nothing, 
but rather miss a great opportunity to mobilise our nation to meet this 
challenge. Let us examine this communique. It is proposed to appoint some 
official teams whose business would be to examine certain questions. For 
long four months, they will be running from Peking to Delhi and from 
Delhi to Peking for verification of facts. Even about this meeting of officials 
the Prime Minister himself told us that day that he did not think that it 
would clarify the situation or make the dispute easier of solution. During 
the long high-level talks, no basic approach emerged. No basic facts were 
ascertained. So, no useful discussion took place. 

The Prime Minister has rightly said, “if the basic facts are different, 
there is no meeting ground.” Actually speaking, a meeting of officials should 
have preceded the present meeting of the Prime Ministers. What is this 
meeting for? The Chinese Prime Minister was so upset that he has already 
said in Kathmandu that, even when our Prime Minister wanted to give us a 
brief resume of the talks he has had with the Prime Minister of China, our 
Prime Minister is not friendly to China. What does it mean? Does it show 
any desire for friendship, accommodation and talk continuation? I think 
the prolongation of the talks is unnecessary. If this is suggested in order to 
get time to collect our thoughts to think about the next step, then that is a 
different matter altogether. Otherwise I think these talks are meaningless 
and purposeless. 

I would like to know one thing from the Prime Minister. What are 
these officials going to examine? A clarification is very much needed, 
because the Prime Minister of China in his Press Conference has said: 
Our two sides expounded our respective stands and viewpoints on 
the boundary question as well as our respective propositions for a 
settlement of this question.” 

This is very important. I would like to know, and I hope the Prime 
Minister would take us into confidence and say, what are these respective 
propositions for a settlement of this question. Was there any discussion 
about it? Is it on the basis of this that the Chinese Prime Minister says that 
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“provisional agreements can be reached through negotiations?” Is it on 
account of this that we are still hesitant, when China has already occupied 
a part of our country and is consolidating it, to call a spade a spade? 1 am 
a bit surprised to see that in our country even today a controversy is often 
raised whether it is aggression or not. According to our Defence Minister, 
it is just an incursion. Incursion means temporary intrusion. One intrudes, 
but goes back. But is this Chinese aggression or incursion nothing more 
than the air incursion by Pakistan into our country sometimes back. 

The Chinese Prime Minister also refuses to say that it is aggression. 
Perhaps what has upset him is because our Prime Minister that day was 
explaining that what he has told the Chinese Prime Minister was aggression, 
meaning thereby that the Chinese had come into India’s territory and that 
is nothing but aggression. That perhaps has upset the Chinese Prime 
Minister. The communist friends here are still in doubt whether it is still 
aggression or not. I think the Prime Minister should have in a straightforward 
manner told the Chinese Prime Minister that it is a clear aggression. He 
was soft, because he wanted to be polite to the Chinese Prime Minister and 
told him, “You have come into our country.” He has explained it and therefore 
the Chinese Prime Minister is upset. In this country, we function in a 
different fashion. We should take the people into our confidence and place 
our cards before them. Of course, in China it does not happen. The Chinese 
Prime Minister need not explain what has transpired between the two Prime 
Ministers in their talks. Therefore, let us leave no doubt in the minds of the 
people and the country at large, and the world at large that this is nothing 
but pure aggression. Let us call a spade a spade and let us not mince 
matters. 

Then I come to the question of the avoidance of friction and clashes 
in the border areas. Firstly, Sir, and most crucially we have agreed not to 
despatch Indian patrols into the disputed area for a similar concession on 
the part of the Chinese not to send in patrols into territory which, even 
from the jurisdiction point of view, is our own. Thus, for instance, Aksai 
Chin road, which has now become disputed area, will not be free of Chinese 
patrols, but we will not be sending patrols to our forward area. We have 
not only allowed ourselves to be equated with the aggressor, but have 
committed ourselves to a course of action which, I am afraid, might enable 
the enemy to consolidate their position in occupied territory. 

In this connection, I want to draw your attention to the significant 
sentence contained in points (2) of the Chinese Premier’s six points. He 
mentions about “a line of actual control up to which each side exercises 
administrative jurisdiction.” This is a very significant phrase. Almost the 
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same words were used by our Defence Minister some time back. What 
the Defence Minister says today, the Chinese Premier repeats tomorrow. 
Sir, great men think alike. 

But what we are interested to know is where lies this actual line of 
control? Has it been clarified? Has it been decided that our patrols will go 
so far and no further? Since they are in a vantage position, they may push 
ahead a little and, in that case, we have to withdraw further into our territory. 
What is the extent of the area in respect of which we have surrendered our 
right of forward patrolling? Is it only in Ladakh or in NEFA also? This 
requires clarification, because we have before us the example of Bara Hoti 
in this connection. In September 1958, — it is contained in White Paper 
No. I — in the case of Bara Hoti, a certain assurance was given by the 
Chinese, and it is on record that “the Chinese carrying with them arms and 
ammunition entered the Bara Hoti area and camped there after the departure 
of the Indian party.” 

What guarantee is there that similar encroachment would not take 
place? 

Shri Tyagi: Vigilance. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: 14 Yes, Tyagi’s vigilance. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: Yes, vigilance. 

Along with this, there is the question of further fortification of the 
occupied area. What is the position? Have the Chinese agreed not to further 
consolidate or concentrate in these areas? Take, again, the new Aksai Chin 
road. There was an adjournment motion on this the other day. A new road 
has been built to the west of the earlier highway. We do not know whether 
our Government had any knowledge about it and whether they have lodged 
a protest about this. If the Chinese go on consolidating themselves in the 
occupied territory and when we have even no means of knowing it, we 
will one day be forced to concede by the sheer claim of physical occupation. 
It is a dangerous proposition which will put us definitely into disadvantage. 
We should never give up our right to protect our forward areas which 
have been receding in recent years. The only positive achievement, if one 
can say like that, is perhaps that we have some breathing time. We will 
spend the summer in negotiations and no patrolling till winter comes to our 
help again. But, at the same time, our enemy will be able to further fortify 

147. Jharkhand Party, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi West, Bihar. 
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itself and consolidate its position. Hence, as a result of this talk, the real 
danger is not lessened but is looming large over the horizon. 

We want the Prime Minister to show the same firmness as he has 
shown in this negotiation. Sir, not only the Prime Minister but the entire 
policy of non-alignment has been put to a real test. It seems the Prime 
Minister is not prepared to take any concrete steps to get the aggression 
vacated, which, according to him, is nothing but declaration of war. It is 
generally true that this country also would not like war. We all would like 
to avoid war. But can we, therefore, sit silent and permit the invader to go 
on his way and be mere helpless spectators of this aggression? This is the 
main question which we have to face today. I know this is a very difficult 
and complicated problem. There is no doubt about it. But our policy of 
non-alignment must have in its armoury an effective means of maintaining 
the territorial integrity of our country. That is what we want to know. 

Let us no more harp on the theory of co-existence between 
Communism and democracy. Let the Prime Minister create conditions in 
which, the entire country can be mobilised to face this colossal task. We 
have not only to be vigilant, as Shri Tyagi has pointed out, but we have to 
fight complacency as well. Let us be very clear in our mind. 

There is no question of differences on this point. Excepting a few 
Communist fifth columnists in this country, the entire people are one. 
(Interruptions) 

Shri Tangamani: 14 * They are the fifth columnists of the Americans. 

An hon. Member: He is an American agent. (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I would ask the hon. Member whether he refers 
to any of our Members here. (Interruptions) Hon. Members are well aware 
that only the other day, one hon. Member brought a motion of privilege 
against the leader of another party for having used abusive language which, 
in the ordinary circumstances, we would not put up with. I do not think 
this abuse is worse than that abuse. There may be people in a big party.... 

Shri H. N. Mukeijee: The word “fifth columnist” has a very clear connotation 
and it is known to everybody. Today, the Communist Members of this 

House (Interruptions) My hon. friend, has referred to Communists 

as fifth columnists. (Interruptions) Such a serious charge should not be 

148. K.T.K. Tangamani. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Madurai, Madras State. 
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allowed to be pronounced in this House and you must give protection to 
the Members of this House. It cannot be done in that way. You will 
remember, Sir that a friend here referred to a friendly country as enemy 
country but I did not get up and interrupt the proceedings. He has now 
called us fifth columnists. Since this kind of disgraceful insinuation is going 
on, I beg of you to give us protection and ask him to withdraw that word. 

Mr. Speaker: Why should Shri Dwivedy persist in that language? He can 
withdraw it. 


Shri H. N. Mukeijee: Do I take it that you do not give us protection? 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: If our Communist friends consider themselves 
to be fifth columnists, I am prepared to withdraw this. (Interruptions) 

Shri Nagi Reddy: u Sir, can I now get up and say that PSP members are 
American agents? (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: If any hon. Member says that there may be a few Communists 
who may be fifth columnists, I do not know how you can prevent him 
from saying that. (Interruptions) 

Shri Nagi Reddy: May I seek a clarification. I would like to know whether 
any hon. Member of any party can say that here is a group of people who 
are American agents. (Interruptions) Is it right or wrong, I would like to 
have your direction. 

Mr. Speaker: I have heard all sorts of things. I shall see to it that no Member 
makes an observation adversely against any other hon. Member here, nor 
generally about any particular party. It is not at all right, because we have 
representatives of various parties here. That will include the hon. Members 
here also. Therefore general aspersions upon a whole party, which is a 
political party and which has been recognised, shall not be allowed. But if 
somebody should say that there are a few people here and there, I do not 
know if I can go to that length... . (Interruption) Order, Order. Hon. Members 
must keep quiet. Hon. Members may go on. 


149. T. Nagi Reddy, CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Anantapur, Andhra Pradesh. 
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Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I would say barring very few people... 
(Interruption) 

Shri Muhammed Elias: 150 Are you keeping that word in the record or are 
you expunging it? He will never withdraw it... . (Interruption) Are you 
expunging it? We shall not be here if you do not expunge it... . (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I have .appealed to the hon. Member himself to 
do so. 1 am not going to do it... . (Interruption) 

w’fecl sPT 'il<N u l : 151 'STSZRf . (Interruption) 

: 152 ^ Ot # tttt w # t % 

% fcFRET %... . (Interruption) 

[Translation begins: 

Pandit Braj Narayan Brajesh: 153 Mr Speaker... . (Interruption) 

Shri Arjun Singh Bhadoria: 154 It is clear that these loud mouth people have 
something to hide... . (Interruption) 

Translation ends] 

Mr. Speaker: I have allowed him sufficient opportunity. 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: 155 He will not be allowed to continue... . 
(Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I want to say that on this issue there is no 
difference in the country... . (Interruption) 

Shri H. N. Mukerjee: Why should this thing happen in this way? 

150. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Howrah, West Bengal. 

151. Hindu Mahasabha, Lok Sabha MP from Shivpuri, Madhya Pradesh. 

152. Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Etaw'ah, UP. 

153. See fn 151 in this section. 

154. See fn 152 in this section. 

155. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Basirhat, West Bengal. 
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Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: As the other day, our hon. Prime Minister... . 
(Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. I allowed the spokesman of the Communist 
Party to go on without any interruption. 

Shri H. N. Mukerjee: I did not use this vulgar... . (Interruption) 

Shri Nagi Reddy: American agents. (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: This kind of interruption is improper... . (Interruption) I have 
given my ruling. 

Shri H. N. Mukerjee: Those who happen to be vulgar people you give 
protection to them. You give protection to indecent people... . (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member will go on. 

Shri H. N. Mukerjee: What is the sense of parliamentary democracy... . 
(Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: He may use any word in his vocabulary. 

He may use any language... . (Interruption) 

Shri Nagi Reddy: It is a very dangerous precedent. I would like... . 
(Interruption) 

Shri H. N. Mukerjee: It is the last day of the House.. .(Interruption)... we 
go away. 

Shri Muhammed Elias: If you create this precedent, we shall also call the 
Congress Party fifth columninsts. We shall also call the PSP fifth 
columnists... . (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Let hon. Members resume their seats. In view 
of the extraordinary emotions exhibited and because they have touched the 
feelings of hon. Members here, whatever might be... . (Interruption) I 
cannot do anything if hon. Members go on interrupting like this... . 
(Interruption) There is no harm if the hon. Member withdraws that portion, 
that is, the fifth columnists portion. Let him do so... . (Interruption) 
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Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I have not made any personal reference to 
any hon. Member of the House. If anybody has to withdraw his words it 
is Shri H. N. Mukerjee who has to withdraw what he said, namely, that 
these are indecent people and indecent words. I have not passed personal 
remarks against anybody... . (Interruption) 

Shri Tangamani: American money is paid to them... . (Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: May I continue. Sir? 

An Hon. Member: You have been paid a large amount. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Let him go on (Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: May I continue? 

An Hon. Member: We are not going to allow him to continue. 

Shri Muhammed Elias: We will not allow him to speak until he 
withdraws... . (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 

Shri Nagi Reddy: He will not continue in the House like this. It is very bad 
language and it is going on... . (Interruption) 

Shri Mahanty: On a point of order. Sir. I find that the minority is holding 
this House to blackmail... . (Interruption) 

An Hon. Member: No. We are not... . (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Order please. Shri Nagi Reddy, I am sorry. Shri 
Dwivedy will continue... . (Interruption) Will hon. Members resume their 
seat or not? Shri Mahanty. Order please... . (Interruption) Order please. 
Do not lose temper. Enough has been said on both sides. Shri Dwivedy 
will conclude. 

Shri Nagi Reddy: We shall not allow him to continue unless it is expunged 
from the records and unless you give a ruling... . (Interruption) It is a very 
bad precedent and you are allowing certain words to go on record here. 
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which from tomorrow will have a very bad precedent for the Parliament 
and its functioning... . (Interruption) 

Shri P. K. Deo: You may give a ruling afterwards. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. It is rather strange for an hon. Member to say 
that unless I expunge particular portions, he has got a right... . (Interruption) 

An Hon. Member: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Speaker: If this is “Yes, Sir” then what is “No, Sir”? He says that 
unless I expunge he will go on creating trouble. I know what to do with it. 
It is improper. He need not go unless if he continues to go on disturbing 
like this I am obliged to ask him to go... . (Interruption) Hon. Members will 
put up with it. They ought not to be too sensitive... . (Interruption) 

Shrimati Renu Chakravartty: What sensitive? 

Mr. Speaker: Nothing has been said against them here. Shri Dwivedy will 
conclude now... . (Interruption) 

Shri Nagi Reddy: He has not said about individual Members. He has talked 
of the Communist Party... . (Interruption) If he had talked of individual 
Members, that would not matter. 

Mr. Speaker: I shall have to ask Shri Nagi Reddy to go out of the House. 
Shri Nagi Reddy: Yes, Sir. I will go out of the House... . (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: If he does not... . (Interruption) 

Shri Nagi Reddy: People who do not want to use strong words have no 
place here. If that is your ruling I am prepared to go... (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: He will use... . (Interruption) 

Shri V. P. Nayar : 156 May I ask a question? 

At this stage some hon. Members left the House. 

156. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Quilon. Kerala. 
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Shri Muhammed Elias: I want the hon. Prime Minister... . (Interruption) 
You only are patriots and I am not a patriot. We will not allow Imperialists 
to sell our country. You are doing it... . (Interruption) World history will 
prove it. 

At this stage some hon. Members left the House. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: The hon. Prime Minister must take the people 
into confidence and tell them as to what effective steps he is proposing to 
meet this challenge and get the aggression vacated in conformity with the 
nation’s policy of non-alignment. So far as the hon. Prime Minister is 
concerned... . (Interruption) people have faith in him. But this cannot be 
said about all his colleagues... . (Interruption) 

Shri Khushwaqt Rai: What is this? 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: Now, regarding the manner in which the 
Defence Minister came into the entire affair of these negotiations, I do not 
want to go into the controversy as to at whose instance he met him. But is 
it true that when the hon. Defence Minister met Mr. Chou En-lai there was 
no Indian interpreter? Was it because the hon. Defence Minister had learnt 
Chinese or because Mr. Chou En-lai knows English? If the latter is true, 
then why so much time... . (Interruption) 

Shri Raghunath Singh: This is an uncalled for insinuation... . (Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: ...was wasted by introducing interpreters 
etc... . (Interruption) Therefore in conclusion... . 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I do not want to yield. The hon. Prime Minister 
will have his say in reply. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I say a word? We are meeting for two hours. We 
have spent half an hour in using strong and vulgar language in this House. Is it 
going to be a serious debate? Now it comes to attacking the hon. Defence 
Minister. I am not objecting to that, but I would beg to point out that there are 
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limits to one’s patience. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I have come to the concluding part of my 
speech. 


Mr. Speaker: Hon. Member knows very well that no hon. Minister could 
be attacked for his bona fide action. It is open to any hon. Member of this 
House to bring evidence to show that this has not been done. If they want 
to get rid of an hon. Minister, they can do so under the proper method. But 
this is not the way. I am seeing somehow insinuations and other things 
going on. The insinuation is there but by the time I catch hold of it, it slips 
away. It is wrong for one to make any insinuation against any hon. Minister. 
They are there with the confidence of the House. They may not have the 
confidence of one or two hon. Members of the Opposition who are in the 
minority. But so long as they are in office, no aspersion can be cast upon 
their individual character. So far as their public work is concerned, they 
could be criticised. I am really sorry. I am going to expunge the portion 
relating to the insinuation against the hon. Defence Minister. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I am not making any insinuation against any 
hon. Minister. 

Mr. Speaker: No. He made an insinuation. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: In conclusion, I would like to say that we 
have to take the public into confidence... . 

Shri Mahanty: On a point of order. It is very significant from the point of 
view of our future proceedings in this House. The hon. Leader of the 
House was pleased to say that there is a limit to one’s patience. I would like 
to know from you whether our speeches will be guided by the limit or 
quantum of patience of the hon. Leader of the House. We would like to 
know this from you. 

Some Hon. Members: Yes. (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. All this is irrelevant. I am afraid the hon. Member 
is not using the power of raising a point of order properly. It is not at all 
right. What all has happened here would not be welcome to anyone in this 
House. He does not say whether it was from this side or that side, but only 
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that all that has happened is unfortunate. It is unfortunate that on the last 
day of this session, when a serious debate is going on, either cause should 
have been given for offence or the others should have taken offence, or 
what has happened should have happened. Let us proceed hereafter more 
calmly. Hon. Members can marshal their facts but not enter into abuses or 
cast aspersions on others. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: That was never my intention. That was never 
my purpose. 

Shri Jaipal Singh: In fairness, I must submit one thing, if you will forgive 
me, because it is a very serious thing as far as the procedure and the 
conventions, and shall we say, the rights of hon. Members are concerned. 
It is an unwritten convention here that in respect of anyone who is here 
present to defend himself, things may be said about him. Today, you are 
telling us that we cannot say anything about him. Objection has been taken 
to somebody being called a fifth columnist day in and day out we have 
been having language from that side about the American lobbying here. No 
exception has been taken to that. I want you to reconcile these two things. 
I think so long as an hon. Member is here to defend himself, regardless of 
whether he is an hon. Minister or whatever he is, he is here to defend 
himself; and he can defend himself, and I have got the right, the freedom 
of speech so long as I do not transgress the rules. (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: Freedom of Speech, as I understand it, and I am going to 
stick to it, is not freedom of abuse. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I wanted only all clarification. Have you felt 
at any moment that I had abused the Defence Minister? I do not think you 
would have felt so. I only wanted a clarification as to how it was done. I 
did not want to raise any controversy. 

In conclusion, I would like to say this. We have to reorient our entire 
defence priorities, keeping this permanent tension in the Himalayas in view. 
So, these talks are of no use. It will be mere waste of time. 

The Chinese aggression is not merely a controversy or a temporary 
border dispute, but it is a struggle between expansionism, and freedom- 
lovers. Let us mobilise all freedom-lovers in this country against com- 
munist aggressors. Then only the nation can be saved. 
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Shri Kasliwal : 157 The Chinese Prime Minister has come and gone, and a 
Joint Communique has been issued that the talks have not resulted in 
resolving the differences that have arisen. But I would like to know whether 
the Joint Communique is going to be judged by this laconic sentence. I 
submit that it should not be so judged. 

As some hon. Members who preceded me have analysed the Joint 
Communique, I also propose to do the same. But before I do so, I would 
like to mention that before the Joint Communique was issued, there was a 
scurrilous propaganda going on against Government that the Government 
was weakened, that the Government was speaking with divided voices 
and so on. Today, this Joint Communique has given the lie direct to that 
dirty propaganda which was being carried on in the press and by certain 
interested persons. It was a foul impression, and I maintain that it was a 
foul impression, that was being created that the Government of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru was going to give up its stand. I say that no Government 
worth its salt can give up its stand when the question of aggression arises 
least of all the Government of our Prime Minister. It has again been proved 
now that the Government have stood firm as a rock over this question. 

This House will recall the ringing words of the Prime Minister when 
he said that there can be no basis for discussion unless what has been done 
is undone. 

After saying this, I want to go through the Joint Communique and 
analyse it and point out that there are certain positive gains, because of this 
Joint Communique, and I maintain that nothing has been lost by this Joint 
Communique as Shri Surendranath Dwivedy had tried to prove. 

Now, what are those positive gains which have been acquired because 
of this Joint Communique? The first is this. We find in the Joint 
Communique: 

“The two Prime Ministers explained fully their respective stands on 
the problems affecting the border areas. This led to a greater understanding 
of the views of the two Governments....” 

I want to know what objection Shri Surendranath Dwivedy could 
possibly have to this particular point. 

The next point is this. The communique further says: 

The two Prime Ministers were of opinion that further examination 
should take place by officials of the two sides of the factual material in the 
possession of both the Governments.” 


157. N.C. Kasliwal. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kotah, Rajasthan. 
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What is the objection to this second point? Shri Surendranath Dwivedy 
said that the officials should have gone first and then the two Prime Ministers 
should have met. This is the first time that he has stated this thing in the 
House. He could have said this earlier “What was the point in the two 
Prime Ministers meeting? The officials could have met first.” But he is 
saying it only today. After this Joint Communique has been issued, he is 
saying today that the officials should have met first. 

My hon. friend will not forget what the Prime Minister was pleased to 
say here in this House, that so far as the factual material was concerned, 
the factual material was not brought by the Chinese party here. So, where 
was the point in a discussion over factual material? We had our own material 
here, but they did not bring their material. 

Shri Khushwaqt Rai: It is just like a vakil going to court without his file. 

Shri Kasliwal: It is not a question of any court here. It is a question of 
having a negotiated settlement. I would like to point out, and you may 
recall, that when the Warsaw talks were going on between the Chinese and 
the USA representatives, that is, the two Ambassadors, on the question of 
the release of a few American prisoners, the talks continued for a whole 
year; the two Ambassadors kept on talking, and it was only after certain 
Governments intervened that the talks were successful. I want to point 
out that when a negotiated settlement takes place, it is not so easy; it does 
not come up all of a sudden, but it takes some time 

Now, let me come to the third point. The Communique then goes on 
to say: 

“During the period of further examination of the factual material, every 
effort should be made by the parties to avoid friction and clashes in the 
border areas.” 

What is the harm in this? Is that not a positive gain if border clashes 
and frictions are to be avoided? Shri Surendranath Dwivedy mentioned 
about this, but he never said anything as to whether the border clashes 
should be avoided or not. I believe he agreed in his heart of hearts that the 
border clashes must be avoided. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: I have said that it should be avoided. 

Shri Kasliwal: Having illustrated my third point, I am now coming to my 
fourth point. And it is this. The Communique hopes that after the report 
has been made, this report should prove helpful towards further consideration 
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of the problems by the two Governments. 

I want to know what has been lost by the Joint Communique. Nothing 
has been lost by this Joint Communique. (Interruptions) My hon. friend 
can go on interrupting without listening to me. 

An amendment has been tabled by five hon. Members that the talks 
should be discontinued and that the officials should not be sent. When the 
hon. Prime Minister sent his letter of 5th February, I960 158 inviting the 
Chinese Prime Minister here, they said the same thing; they said that the 
Prime Minister of China should not be invited. Now also, they are saying 
the same thing. They are saying that the talks that have gone on should not 
be continued. On the one hand, they say this thing. On the other hand, they 
were saying that the initiative was all along with the Chinese. I say that 
when the Prime Minister sent the invitation to the Prime Minister of China 
in that letter of 5th February, 1960, the initiative came to our hands. And 
the initiative today, because of the Joint Communique, continues to remain 
in our hands. I say that so long as these talks will continue, the initiative 
will continue to remain in our hands. I want to know from them, “Well, if 
the joint talks had not taken place, what were the steps they were going to 
suggest?’’ Let them open their mouth in the House and say, “We want such 
and such a thing, to be done.” It is no use talking aimlessly. My hon. friend 
Shri Dwivedy has been talking uselessly that this thing should be done and 
that thing should be done, but not one single concrete step he has pointed 
out that it is the duty of the Government to take. 

There is one thing more that I want to say about the Joint Communique. 
They expect that by one single conversation, by one single talk, the Joint 
Communique should have said, “Well, now every difference has been 
resolved.'' They are forgetting one thing. To our note of the 12th February, 
the Chinese Government had issued a note on the 3rd of April. 159 They had 
said practically the same thing. They have reiterated their stand and they 
have said that there was no formal delimitation of the boundary between 
India and China. Our Prime Minister has all along been maintaining the 
stand that we cannot reopen the question of the Sino-Indian boundary. 
How could we possibly expect all at once, that all these questions could 
have been resolved? With these remarks I welcome the Joint Communique. 

Shri Ranga: Mr. Speaker, Sir, this Joint Communique itself makes it very 
clear that these talks were a failure. But my hon. friend who spoke for the 

158. See SWJN/SS/57/item 156. 

159. See White Paper No. IV, pp. 8-16. 
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Congress wanted us to believe that out of this failure we are getting 
something very big. One of those big things is that we are supposed to 
have initiative. Anyone who knows and who recognises the fact that the 
Chinese who are in occupation of thousands and thousands of square 
miles of our sacred motherland have got initiative and not ourselves. It is 
only to deceive ourselves to go about saying that we hold the initiative. I 
am sure the Prime Minister does not subscribe to this puerile plea. 

Secondly, my hon. friend said, “What else could we do?” Certainly, 
our Prime Minister could have told the other Prime Minister that in his 
view — as he had told the Press correspondents later on and gave us also 
an understanding afterwards — the aggression had taken place on the soil 
of India and he looked upon China as an aggressor and he would like to 
help China through these conversations to get out of the wrong possession 
and vacate the aggression and become a peaceful neighbour of India. 

That, Sir, I think, is one of the first failures of our Prime Minister in 
these talks. I am extremely sorry to have to take a line which is very 
different from that of the Prime Minister because for the last 12 or 15 
years I have been taking the same line as he did in regard to foreign affairs 
except on one occasion and that was the time when the Prime Minister and 
his advisers were trying to conclude a treaty with Tibet. I was not then in 
the Congress. I differed from him. Then, some of our friends of the Praja 
Socialist Party had the courage to differ from him also and organised the 
Tibet Day over the whole of India. I wanted to take part in it. (Interruptions) 
I am only complimenting them. Why are you allergic unnecessarily? I 
wanted to take part in it but out of my deference to the wishes of the Prime 
Minister, because he felt embarrassed by that kind of a demonstration in 
India, I withdrew my support. That shows the degree and the extent of the 
respect I had for our Prime Minister in regard to his steering of the foreign 
affairs policy. But nevertheless I continue to differ from him in regard to 
that matter. If only he had taken a different line on that occasion, if he had 
not yielded, as we felt he had yielded to the Chinese, if he had not trusted 
them, as we feared he had trusted them so terribly all these years, surely 
the fate of India would have been different. The Chinese would not have 
had the courage or even the opportunity of making these incursions and 
these aggressions, soiling our motherland with their cancerous fingers. 

As a result of this Communique, what is it that we have gained? I 
maintain that we have lost. The Chinese Prime Minister has administered, 
in the terminology of the lawyers, a restraint order on us. “Go, follow this 
policy of hush-hush, continue the bhai-bhaism, do not go anywhere near, 
do not try and peep and see what we are doing, lest there should be any 
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kind of clash; keep yourselves away within your own distance and your 
own territory, not Indian territory, but the territory we are good enough to 
concede to be your territory!” — this is the attitude of the Chinese. We 
agreed to that. The Chinese are already there. They have not agreed to go 
out of it. 

Ordinarily, in the manner in which we have studied the relations between 
different countries when they are in dispute, the aggressor is expected, 
first of all, to vacate the disputed area before discussions take place. But 
our Prime Minister wants to make experiments. We have agreed to allow 
him to make these experiments in peace. Therefore, we have had all these 
discussions. 

Even after these discussions when they came here with a huge posse 
of experts, without any details, without any plans, without any facts, and 
we presented them with our own facts, historical facts and all the rest of 
it, they were not good enough to say, “All right. Then we are going to 
vacate the area that we have occupied already.” Yet my hon. friend here 
wants us to believe that we have gained something as a result of these 
discussions and this wonderful Communique! I make a free gift of this 
Communique to my hon. friend and those who agree with him. 

Then there was Tibet. The Himalayan border runs over several 
thousands of miles. For ages and ages from all historical times, it has been 
a cordon sanitaire. But suddenly it has become a live, very live, border. 
Who was responsible for it? Those people who were responsible for handing 
over from our side, in a unilateral fashion, without any provocation on the 
part of Tibet, the moral rights and political rights over Tibet to the Chinese, 
the officers. Ministers, statesmen and national leaders — a charge very close 
to their hearts — now and also for the future. 

From the Bolan Pass and several other passes, the invaders came. 
Over this long distance of 2500 years India had been safe — for ages and 
ages. But today India is not safe. Can anybody say that we are safe? 

My hon. friend, Shri H. N. Mukerjee was saying that the Chinese are 
suffering from what he called fear complex. But the fear complex was 
supposed to have been put an end to by the Bandung spirit. But then what 
did we get out of the Bandung spirit? They got all, very much more than 
they needed, very much more than they deserved, and we are losing, as 
much as we have the patience to go on losing, because of our passion for 
this unrealistic conception of non-alignment. 

I am clear in my mind that the time has come to change this policy. All 
this time, that policy was all right, when it was being offered by us to other 
countries, when it was being expounded by us in UNO and various other 
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places, when we were going about the whole world with our mission of 
peace in the world. But when it comes down here to our own country, 
when the Prime Minister can only taunt people on this side, “Do you want 
to go to war?”, I am constrained to suggest to the hon. the Prime Minister 
that he should, first of all, free himself from this dogma, from this 
attachment to the dogma of non-alignment. We have not given any 
undertaking to anybody else that we are going to be non-aligned. We have 
ourselves taken that decision, in a unilateral fashion, with our own conception 
of the need of the world, of the country, our mission and all the rest of it. 

Now that things have changed I think it should be possible for him to 
say: We are no longer non-aligned; we are free to take any line we like and 
find it convenient and necessary, wise and statesmanlike in the interests of 
India, faced as she is with this aggressor. 

Having said that it is necessary that I should remind him that years ago 
so many of us used to suggest it to him that he should get into touch with 
as many South Eastern countries as possible and as many South East 
Asian countries as possible and bring about a concord between all these 
nations. We thought he was giving effect to such thoughts when he brought 
into existence the Bandung Conference and the Bandung spirit. But the 
Bandung spirit has been buried by the Chinese. The Bandung Conference 
cannot be revived. 

But there are the Bandung signatories. My hon. friend the Prime Minister 
himself went round the world canvassing to get signatures from various 
countries. I was one of the people who congratulated him on that. Why 
not he try to reach all these people and tell them. Now, look here, you are 
all signatories to the Bandung Conference, to the Bandung spirit and the 
concordat. Do you not consider China to be an aggressor? Have we made 
any effort at all in that direction? 

Has not the time come when we should be able to see the world-wide 
difference between some of our friends who thought that this border dispute 
is not very different from the border disputes between Mysore and 
Maharashtra or between Maharashtra and Gujarat and those other friends 
who came recently here and addressed us in the Central Hall, and those 
people who are the proven aggressors of our country? When there is so 
much of unity on their side, would it not be a sensible thing, a wise thing, 
a far-sighted thing for us, and certainly a realistic policy for us to say that 
we are no longer non-aligned, that we are prepared to come to friendly 
contacts and reach friendly agreements with all those countries which are 
devoted 100 per cent to democracy and democratic ideals, which are 
prepared to work through the United Nations and see to it that one country 
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does not aggress another, and when any country aggresses another country 
all these people will come to the rescue of the victim? 

Having said this I would like to lay one charge at the doors of the 
Prime Minister. It is not an easy thing for me either to have said that or to 
proceed to say anything because for all these years I have accepted his 
policy. The time has now come for him to consider very seriously and not 
to go on repeating, as he did the other day, in such a passionate manner, 
“As long as I am alive, as long as I am the Prime Minister this non-alignment 
policy is going to be. there and it is as dead or as living as anything could 
possibly be.” That sort of rigidity will not do for a Foreign Minister. It may 
be all right for any national leader but not for a Prime Minister and not 
certainly for a Foreign Minister. We have got to be prepared to be flexible 
and the Prime Minister must be prepared really to give up this fetish, this 
kind of dogma and he must be prepared to be realistic not to go on living in 
glass houses as a result of which this aggression has taken place. 

My last sentence is only this. Is there nothing for our Prime Minister 
to learn from his friend Gen. Nasser? What happened in those days when 
France and England went over to aggress Egypt? Did Nasser say: “Do you 
want me to go to war?” He did not say that. Why is it that China did not 
aggress against Pakistan or even Thailand which was her own, which she 
claims to be her own and which our Prime Minister and our Government 
have also admitted to be her own? Even with regard to small Cambodia 
and other small countries why is it that China has been restrained? I once 
again want the Prime Minister to consider these things a little more calmly 
and carefully, with consideration not only for the friends who are still with 
him but also for those several friends who were with him till the other day. 

# cTMTtft : 3R2RF tJF dRIFTT f% ’JTRrT efr ^ ^TTcTT gf # 

3F Ft TRft, TTcfi cJT tfFFT RIRT % I ^ ?JcE *TR?T TT 

^TrfT flw Ft 7 Pfr f FRft SRTHHd) # 

^ ^ ’TRrT ^ ^ TT ^ ^ WRT ^ |tT ; ^f^T 

^fFT cRT SRT %, FFT =TRT % M ^ PfRIT ^TT ^FEcTT % cfTcrf SRT 
rfrr cffr ijct f%jjr % | cJTcT, cjRlf $> 

W 'SftT 'RRtT W SZIR '3TTthH u l ^ % FH3R fo# #TT cbftdtf 

fadld dft 3TR RtfT W I, M ^ fotr cblfdlsj eft 3TFT9WTT 
^ I, W rtf sft TJFft ft7 WfcF 3H#T 

1 1 

3RT, w *ft m 3nsb'HU| qft Tp?pjcT forr ftr ft’ 

WT f*RT W fR WT cfT ^ WR ft 35T TFT i, cfift ?TF cfTrrf W 
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ITHIT TORT ff I# #T ITTI TO# ^ it HITT tt sE far SEtf SEtllt SE* 
if #1 TOlff ftlTR TOT IsE I #T #lff IR, TRT H7 for I fit IR SEf fi 
IR SET till sf f^TT t ftr If TO# #fclS|lftdl #T II#dftldl ITT feci HI tTt, 
feTTRT 3TR IIT TOT TOTTR TFT 1 1 

# TOTOT I fl ffe# % TOT fl felTT ift # fes# it IT# TOI % #1 
it lit ITT #IT #f % I # TPIII did *4 Hlftl felT IIT % TO# ## TOEH U I 


ITT TO#! I# 1 1 # TOETOT SIT If “fe##d” Tf it t #T #IT TOP# 
ddiMH#s##I dfdld sE f#T TOTT# it %3SE SET TOTtTO ftlT IT TfT % #T 
TOitTO# t to# toi# #R % ##ett set ifTOii itt feiT 1 1 if 

TOTOI flf TOI sE fe# sE TOjcp I# IRT IT TORT I If #IT | far fife 
TOHH# # t fTT STT# t IfT ^flT % # TOI it ^T I ITT IT TO# I# it 
sEITO TOT tfe vJ#it #1 sE ITTfT dfedlll IT# sE IIR SET f ddH TIIHdl fsElT | 
If Iff TTWRT IT# I# TOt t, If ifedlll IT# TOt t I If TR5# t % 
ft# t$T it 'Jjf^T #T t$T SET TOTR #t SET fell ff TORT 1 1 If iff }g# sfe 
IR I fe> f#t TORI# # fTT ifedlll sE feldR ITOTT Tit #, tftl gif If 
ITfIT IflT % TOET# % f##-IJlt SET IRIT TlfeTTT ITTsE TOf# IRT it I# 
Idfe sfe d# cET did ^f -SRSint ?t dKd SEt i -bVt did fddl I 

-3R SER RT TTSEcTT t % ttfi t?ff ^ 3TIRT tefR cRT SE^f? ^ 
?TS2if ^ sjjr^T IfcITW Sf^if | cER RdT t % #ft %r itf TTS2T iff ^ if, Tt 
flTT Sf^ cTTcft % feR RPT # SEE 2T? f TR?Tdl |sj^ 3EFT RTSERE Sft SEFR TSt 
s£ f^R WT : STT?t f #T 3FR ^Eff W# dH^lldl Iff SET tfsfr ?ft spn ?*T 
If IRSET' it % 3RRT IltfSTT SET TTSft t? #T 3RTTRf SET TR?fld SET 
RfsTSER ^ itf 1 1 1 IT tsR STSzfT SET ftm Sftt, tfel t TR5RT ffsE If 
ISlf SET ftTRR tR t ftl IR tlT, ITR sE fttf t yfddjd ITlIT I 

gt If tniTT IfT IRJI |RT TO tTrsftlst ttTR TTOT# IRtTd 
ct ftw fT itf, TOT tlf TTIRlftsTf it fTTIR SET ^^Tll tfTT IIT ftl ^ftsiT 
SET TRTITtf IT ftlTT Sft tfr iTl t URTOT ftloTTlfife t lit Ef RTOt Til 
ISEI SEt I tf t§T iftll Rlt gTW TO ISE fini SEtf TRIT Tfl SET TFT t, If 
ftlRTITtl sEt IR sft ?lt IfT TO? tfT SETf itf fT TfSETTT I ftl t§T t Rlt 
Ilftl RTT ^llfddlcil IfT# #SR SET fsRTST ITT fcRTT, ftlt IRI ##RTt SET 
^IT T3TOII ftTSTT, # fcTRI I TOTTfTT ITT t# I, TOT t§T SE TOTRI# SET fl 
IUTT t f^T If tlfTO RPE t?FTT it IR ITtl #1 #TT #ET ITfIT SIT, I# 
SETIISEr, flSZEcIlfildl SET%TT#TfI^t%fltTOTRltTtf tit If #ET 
fTOIT I TO If IltldDddl SET HIT TOTllT 1 1 TO3RT |#I ITT TTTTT TORR 
5TTfl ITT TOTTR iff t, TOT§fR t f^R I ft$1TTT ITT TOTTR itf t tTT flit 
TTTI tR I # SZTSTfTT f%R | TO# fl If if IT3 TOT irftl SIT % fl I# 
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E^f-EFT EF^T ER% EE *ffEE E ftft I 

•3REE EFTEE, 3R»ff EE7 EfEf % WfflM Eff Ef Eld4)d I ERTEE 
^ ^ffRT RTEE RTTEE ETET ETEff 1 1 #T % EETEE^f % ET EEET ER3TE TO fifET 
flRT EEEfE 3, EER EE ER9TE EETtEF'3RffEETFREETE#tl 


EET HIEEIE FRET : 3EE '3TT TFT % 


^ff ETE^ff : EfEf ^ff £ ERERT FT EER t, EF Ef EETERjff Ef ^ EfEi RTET E 
'jjt EIRE f^ET EERt R’RR Ff J IEI 3ft? 4id % TTEM*-i41 % EET ^lOHI^ E FHlf 
M!# ER Ef '3TRET EFTETT ERTE # FE EF ET^R Rfc EfRT E^ EET Eld^d ^ 
ERTEff ERT RE^E REIT eR' I FT EF ET ETEET ^TT^t % E ^EE EEIEEdi ft ERET 
3RE Eif^Tf ft jffE E^ %TT3Tf % EET dld41d Eff, T^TTTTcftT % 3fE % EEHd'dl Eff 
FETt RfRET EEf Rf EET ETd4)d I 3REE EREE, R FERiU RTEE ERRtE ER RFT 
^ RF ERT Re EE RRER dlRdb R ET $ETR ^ RREET if EET UWId RTET Ef FETt 
^RET *Rff E% EfRlET % Etft, E^FFf ETFT RF =0? ft EfRT # t ^fff% EF 
ETsFEE ETT ERTET 1 1 FE EEET ?RT ET%?T ETT RETEE ER?f t, RffoE EET #E EE 
ETERFT ETERRT EFf t, EET #E =F 3TTEE IJ I ET Eft 3 ^t ■3TT%?T Ft ETE E$T ER^ 
ETf^tT? ff ^TEET W tRF EET FElt RfRSTT EEf E EE^E if ERff 3TT%3T % #T 
Ef RERTf ff ETE Eff FTEf I FRTtftlR t #T ET RET3rf Ef RTTE EEEft ETEf EE 
RTEEE ETTEET ETFET f I R RTEFTET f FRTR RT% ^T Ft EtReT I 

3?Rt FElt E^PlRd EET EE 7E E % ERE Fr^^EtE|Ef#E% 
EESTtET Eft ET^ I # Et ^ #Ef If . 3 ^ lyj^ 7 ^ cRET I FE ^tE % ERR 
EE3TIET ETE% |, ER 3TTEEPT % ETE% ^EiET E?f ET?^ #R OTER f^E§1t 3EEEFT 
EE fERtel ERET, fcf^it W u l ^t RTEFE ER% c^T ETE ERET yfrl&EMltedf I, 
RUEifUfNd I Et if EE% EET ftEE§TEft EEET ETEET f #R t 3N^ E^ffE RE 
RTEt % EJ?ET EJFET f ftRE?TEft ?lET -3TE5T I EER E^ER ETET ETEJT E^f t, 
fd4ijfr -SEERFE ^ RTFfif f%R ^EilET 3TE5T E^t ^ I RRERT ^ RF EE' ETE^tE 
% fER EEf 3EER E$f I ^ftR FER EETEEET Et ^ RTE5TR t EfERRT 
ERRffE R ^5 Eff ^tE E§ RejM, Et #T ^ RFEET E ET fEETt EE^ft EffE 
ER REf^ER =FRET ET%R I %T EETEEET Eff % EFT |, EF ?RTfT 3Rff EE? 
ERET I ER^ RfR RTft RF5 ER STf^E EE ETFETE f^RTT ETET ETfFR I FRT E§E ER 
EEE^RE ET^f Eff RffER ETRT ^?T EETEEEf Ef % tff& | ^ ^|Ft t f% E§T 
Eff RRET Eff % RTEE, tffETETff E^TT E RTET % RTRJEf EE RiEERT f%ET ET^, 
RP^ Eff '3TREET Eff EETET EEf, E=F TfET Ejf^r ^Ff E?T ^ %Ef Eft RET ER% t 
RtR E>R.d^ RFET ETE #R 3TER ETEf ERT EF ETEET FE EFf Ft RFFcTT Ef fER 
^ RREf % SRT EE^f ^ Eff fE^?ff ETEETE % ^EE ER% EE EERT FfET ET%R I 
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^ *TT^T, 3PR 

5 s cfjHT 9% eft 3^ ^?T tH&dl, ^TT? <ft ft 3ft Hh r -h( cFFT cf^ft 

ft 3ift ft 1 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Vajpayee: To say that the talks between India and China have failed is 
to give a one-sided picture. As far as India is concerned undoubtedly the 
talks have failed because our Prime Minister has not succeeded in putting 
an end to Chinese aggression by peaceful accord. But as far as China is 
concerned, it cannot be denied that China has been able to achieve three of 
its goals through these talks. First of all, as a result of these talks, the 
attention of the world and India has been diverted from the Chinese 
aggression and drawn towards some imaginary border dispute, implying 
that to solve the problem there is no need for some major action but merely 
to re-examine old maps, records and documents minutely and deeply. 

Two, China has now got the time to consolidate its aggression on 
Indian soil and it is taking advantage of that at the moment. China is building 
roads on Indian soil, airports, so that whenever the pretence at talks is at 
an end and India starts to take steps to retrieve its territory, China can 
nullify it. Thirdly, we have once again given China an opportunity to parade 
its slogans of its love for peaceful coexistence and Panchsheel, whereas all 
its actions till date have been a negation of that. 

I feel that if we look at it from these angles, the Delhi talks have been 
for India a losing proposition. The Joint Statement which was issued makes 
no mention of the Chinese inroads. They have been described as 
“differences” and an official level meeting to examine the documents relating 
to the border is being proposed. India has given up its right to send in our 
troops to the border to vacate the aggression. I do not think that this is in 
India’s national interest. It is right that our Prime Minister has, during the 
talks, maintained our claim to Indian territory and has also strongly opposed 
China’s attempts at bargaining on the issue. The Chinese had not come 
here to make an accord but to bargain. They seem to feel that a nation’s 
territorial integrity and self-respect are open to a bargain. It is laudable that 
our Prime Minister has stood firm against such attempts at bargaining. But 
I must maintain that by accepting the proposal for official level talks he has 
unwittingly let India fall into China’s trap to prolong the talks. 

It has been stated that officials of the two countries will meet. What 
are they supposed to do? They are going to examine facts. They are saying 
said that the Chinese leaders did not come here armed with the facts, so 
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why did they come here for the talks at all? I feel that they are looking to 
buy time to consolidate their position on the ground on the occupied territory. 
And if the two Prime Ministers could not arrive at an agreement, are we to 
take it that officials would be able to do so? In fact officials are not 
authorized to arrive at any agreement. They can merely examine the facts. 
But I feel that even this examination of facts will strengthen China’s claims 
and will be inimical to India’s interest. 

I was rather surprised to see that though the border talks between 
India and China failed, it certainly gave an opportunity to the two Prime 
Ministers to discuss other international issues. And the Chinese Prime 
Minister could express his opinion on Disarmament. There can be no greater 
hypocrisy than that a country which spends a thousand crores on Defence 
and security should talk about Disarmament. Here we are giving the Prime 
Minister of a country to talk about lessening of tensions when it has 
destroyed its peace-loving, spiritual-minded neighbour Tibet, has openly 
abrogated all human rights, and is guilty of genocide in Tibet. China wanted 
this opportunity for propagating its hypocrisy and its blatant untruths and 
we regret that our Prime Minister has given them this opportunity. Now 
they will talk about Panchsheel. I feel that China’s entire policy is not one 
of peace or belief in the principles of Panchsheel. And after the way China 
has behaved with us, we should have learnt a lesson that we should not 
have given them the opportunity to talk grandiloquently. 

Mr Chairman, the entire proceedings of the talks are yet to be placed 
before the House. The Chinese Prime Minister has given his version in a 
Press Conference but we still do not know what India’s version is. 

An Hon Member: It is coming today. 

Shri Vajpayee: It is quite clear from the Prime Minister’s speech in the Lok 
Sabha that there is a difference in the versions of the two countries. Taking 
into account the accusation leveled by the Chinese Prime Minister against 
our Prime Minister yesterday in Kathmandu, we would like to be told 
explicitly what was discussed during the twenty hours of talks. We would 
also like to know what the Chinese leaders talked about not only with the 
Prime Minister but with our other Ministers too, especially what was 
discussed by the Chinese Prime Minister with our Defence Minister. Mr 
Chairman, I am mentioning this because the other day when Mr Tariq 
made a proposal on Kashmir, our Defence Minister said in great anger that 
the member was speaking with passion because it is a matter of aggression. 
We welcome his outrage. But is not China guilty of aggression? Should 
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that not be discussed with passion? I want to know if the Defence Minister 
spoke with equal passion and outrage with the Chinese leaders? This is 
why I want to know in detail what transpired in the talks with the Chinese 
leaders. I feel that that will clear all our doubts. 

Just now our Communist brethren were saying that there are some 
people in India who are not in favour of an agreement with China. I do not 
count myself as being one of them. We do want an agreement with China 
but do not want that we should bow down to aggression. And if it is 
reactionary to oppose external aggression or to demand that it should be 
put an end to, then I would like to be regarded as the biggest reactionary. 
I would like to tell my Communist friends that it is good to be a reactionary 
but not to be a traitor. It is not a good thing to bow down to external 
aggression. It is my belief that when there is no basis for talks, and the 
Prime Minister also understands that nothing is going to come out of the 
official level talks, we should rethink our policy. As our Prime Minister has 
said, this dispute will go on for years. We have to invoke the entire nation’s 
strength for this. On this matter the entire nation is behind the Prime Minister 
barring the Communist Party. We want that the defence of the country 
should be strengthened; the military on the borders should be fully equipped, 
the nation should be made aware that every single citizen should be ready 
to defend the country. And if the matter cannot be resolved through talks, 
attempts should be made to vacate the aggression on our soil by an external 
power. I do not want war but if we have to fight a war to defend our 
national interest and self-respect, I do not think that is a bad think. There is 
no harm in doing so considering it is a lesser evil. 

Translation ends] 

Shri P. K. Deo: Mr. Speaker, Sir, at the outset, I congratulate the Prime 
Minister for his two outspoken speeches at the airport 160 and at the State 
banquet 161 while welcoming the Chinese Prime Minister, because those 
two speeches have most appropriately reflected the true sentiments and 
feelings of the countrymen. Though the Prime Minister subsequently 
conducted these protracted negotiations with tenacity, determination and 
the politeness that they demanded, the result has ended in a failure, and it 
was much anticipated. In spite of the failure of these talks, the two Prime 
Ministers in a Joint Communique had claimed to have achieved one thing, 

160. See item 5. 

161. See item 8. 
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that is, a greater understanding of the views of the two Governments. 

Even though the Chinese are unable to provide sufficient evidence to 
substantiate their position, during these laborious parleys, in the face of 
well-documented data put forward by the Indian side, these talks have 
clearly unfolded the mind of the Chinese Premier who showed little 
inclination of being influenced by these or any other document or any 
valuable evidence. It is so because the Chinese enjoy the advantage of 
possession which they have been busy consolidating. 

The recent, reported construction of feeder roads to the main Sinkiang- 
Tibet highway is going to prove that the Chinese are really using the time- 
factor by developing communication for better mobilisation of their armed 
forces. The Chinese inflexibility in their stand further proves that they 
want to transfer the illegal possession into a legal occupation by persistent 
emphasis of the status quo. That is why so much stress is laid on “present 
actualities.” 

In the negotiations, we find the same old repetitions and those arguments 
which have appeared time and again in those three White Papers, and no 
originality or no newness has been found in any of the arguments advanced 
by the Chinese except perhaps a fantastic reference to Chinese sentiments 
about the Karakoram mountains. 

Mr. Speaker: Hon. Members ought to read from a written speech. Hon. 
Members are expected to speak. 


Shri P. K. Deo: I am referring to points. 

Mr. Speaker: It does not appear so. He goes on reading, which ought not 
to be done. There must be something ex tempore. 

Shri P. K. Deo: This reference to the Karakoram mountains is a counterblast 
to our spiritual association with the Himalayas. Sometime back, we heard 
their claim for Mount Everest. Today, they claim a large chunk from the 
Karakoram range to the Kongka Pass, and it may be that in September next 
we may hear a fantastic claim on their part to the Vindhya Range. I hope it 
would not be so. 

Coming to the different sectors, I find that the Chinese are not serious 
about Bara Hoti which is in the middle sector. Regarding their claim on 
NEFA, they want to use it as a bargaining counter for their claim on the 
western sector, that is, Ladakh. So far as Ladakh is concerned, we have 
got voluminous material in our store to prove that Ladakh for all purposes 
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is part of the Indian territory. The agreement of 1 842 signed by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir and the Dalai Lama of Tibet and the representative of the Chinese 
emperor goes to prove that for all practical purposes Ladakh is a part of 
India and that uninterruptedly we exercised full administrative control over 
that area. 

The Chinese cannot go on tracing back history prior to 1842. They 
cannot say that because once upon a time Chengiz Khan or Kublai Khan 
conquered the whole of Europe, so that the whole of Europe must now 
belong to them! It would be a most fantastic claim from the various 
arguments that have been advanced by the Chinese. This reminds me of a 
couplet from Goldsmith in his poem Deserted Village, in regard to the 
village schoolmaster. What Goldsmith said was: 

“In arguing too the person owned his skill. 

For even though vanquished he could argue still.” 

Similarly, even though they do not have enough material to prove their 
case, still, they go on arguing, and ask for time. We would like to see how 
long we are to persist in these negotiations and for what purpose. We find 
that by accepting this protracted negotiation, by giving them time till 
September, we are conceding to a situation that in the coming summer, 
they will fully utilise these few months in their favour, because this is the 
only time when one can move about in high altitudes to construct roads, 
air fields, etc. and to consolidate his position. By September, the next winter 
would be approaching and we would not be able to do anything in that 
regard. 

Lastly, I beg to submit that instead of wasting time in search of these 
documents — because we know it for certain that if we discover any new 
map or produce an odd page from some historic or any administrative 
record, it is not going to convince the Chinese — we should have a definite 
policy and a definite approach to the Chinese situation. Do not subscribe to 
the view of those people who think that besides war and these talks, there 
is no third alternative. I feel that to preserve the integrity of one’s 
motherland, we should take every step to drive away the intruders from 
our area. 

This morning the Chinese Prime Minister in his statement in the Dum 
Dum airport has stated to the surprise of everybody that our Prime Minister 
never mentioned the question of “aggression” to the Chinese Prime Minister 
in all these days of protracted negotiation. If the Chinese Prime Minister 
could not understand the meaning of aggression, it is no fault of ours. We 
personally feel that China can only understand the language of strength. 
India should be militarily strong and only a militarily strong India can ensure 
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India’s integrity and no amount of this wild goose chase of futile talks. 

sft sRTFJT f$F : 3TSCRT TFtFF, tf FFTTT^t % FF FTFHT ^TIFrU f fc FFT 

FF FF 'jfad Ft?t <rtH5trl t % 3TF TFTF ■3TT TFT ^TF% Fld^ld sftT TIFT 
elided FT TTFTTT I, FTT^ FFTT F# f%FT TIT TTFxTT t, FF FT FFTT F% Tfpft 
FT%tr_ ^FFft FrTft TfrFT'STf Fi TFFFJ 3 #T % TTFEcftT FT FiFFT Flf^ % 
fy+MliH ^3T FT# T^FT \®\ F# % FT^ Ft TftFT Ftft, f^TFT FTFT<HT, 

#T ^F-FlfMr, FFFJF, 3F% Ft I ^TTtt FTF FF I % FFT FF TPTF F# 3IT FFT 
^ TfF f% FH FT tsls^< FfFftFT '3TTT Ff^TFT ^ ^Tft ^TFT Fit F5t^ FTFF ^jfrfl 
FTl&T Ft, f^TT% FF Fit FTT TTFTFT Fit FTT FITF tjf TTFTFcT ftF TT%? 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Braj Raj Singh : Mr Chairman, I want to ask the Prime Minister whether 
he does not feel that the time has come that it should be clearly said in our 
talks as far as talks are concerned it cannot be denied that talks should 
always go on regarding our northern borders that we do not take the 
McMahon Line as the border but that the territories including Manasarovar, 
Kailash, Poorvavahini, Brahmaputra should fall within India’s side. Secondly, 
has not the time come that we hold a conference like the Bandung 
Conference with other nations of Asia and Africa, barring China, in order 
to get help to resolve this dispute 


Translation ends] 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker, Sir, and some few days ago here in Delhi 
city, talks were being held between the Prime Minister of the People’s Republic 
of China and the Prime Minister of India and of these talks, the world was a 
witness. There was no country in the wide world which was not only not 
interested, but anxiously interested in these talks, not because of the participants, 
but because a tremendous historical drama was being enacted in Delhi city, a 
drama of which only the beginnings have been seen and no man knows what 
the end of it will be and how long it will take. 

Here we have met in this Parliament this afternoon to discuss this drama, 
this event of tremendous historical importance; and, I must confess to a feeling 
of sorrow and regret at the manner in which we have considered this event of 
tremendous historical importance, which has shaken or, at any rate, interested 
all the Chancelleries of the world and two to three hundred million people, not 
only in India and not only in China but elsewhere. 
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Here, unfortunately, in the early part of this debate, which was mostly 
noisy and tumultuous, and in the other parts of the debate, 1 have tried with all 
the intelligence that I can command, to understand the stands, the various 
viewpoints, the various criticisms. I confess, I have failed; I have failed to find 
any appreciation of even what has happened and what is happening, something 
which has shaken the world’s mind. Petty disputes, petty references, 
insinuations, shame, some brave words, kinds of words like “why do you 
allow strong language?” “Why do you go on talking”, “talk is no good” and so 
on were used. No, talk is no good, and I would venture to repeat to the hon. 
Members opposite that talk is not good. The talk they indulge in does not lead 
anywhere. So, here we discuss this thing. We may be small people as individuals, 
but somehow we are conditioned and placed at a moment of tremendous 
historical significance for our country, for Asia and for the world. It is not a 
small matter what we are discussing, not a little Joint Communique that has 
been before this House. That is only a small step in this long journey. 

Is there any realisation of this? The hon. Member who spoke last read out 
briefly from some poem which he might have read in some school long ago. Is 
this the way of dealing with this tremendous event today, in this pettifogging 
way, without any realisation of what we are dealing with, what the subject is, 
what the present is and what the future is going to be? 

The hon. Member who speaks so eloquently, Shri Vajpayee, he also told us 
how bravely we should all join together in driving out the aggressor. All this is 
very interesting. But is that an intelligent approach to a tremendously difficult 
question which faces us today? I take it that we are all interested; we are not 
only interested but passionately interested, in preserving the integrity and 
sovereignty of our country and meeting any aggressor. But I object to learn 
that an aggressor has to be met by this type of language that we have heard 
from some members of the Opposition here today. People talk that they are 
going to impinge themselves? Well, perhaps, yes, what then? — A voice comes 
from Shri Dwivedy and Shri Ranga: give up the policy of non-alignment. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy; I never said that. 

Shri Ranga: Not Shri Dwivedy, only myself. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Then, I withdraw it. Shri Dwivedy’s words were: the 
entire policy of non-alignment is being put to the test. So, I beg your pardon. 

But behind all this, his wordy challenges and bravery and attack on this 
policy of non-alignment, what do all these things mean? It means: take shelter 
under somebody else’s umbrella, seek help of others to defend yourself, to 
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protect you because you are weak, you cannot do so. That is what all this 
means. 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: We do not want that. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 am sorry, the hon. Members opposite — I do not say 
so in any spirit of criticism — almost everyone read out from long sheets. That 
is a new thing. 1 want to speak without manuscripts. (Interruptions) Will you 
kindly allow me to go on as I want? May I, Sir, draw your attention to this new 
practice which is going on in this connection, the manuscript eloquence? And 
what is amassing, Sir, is that the manuscript eloquence, even though it is 
manuscript, is wholly unrestrained. I thought one may lose one’s temper. But 
why lose one’s temper in a manuscript? I do not understand. ..(Interruption) 

Shri Hem Barua : May I say that the hon. Prime Minister is putting emphasis 

on a very petty thing... (Interruption) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: What exactly are we discussing? What are we 
discussing? I am here to explain. Maybe, I am wrong or my Government is 
wrong. Let us face those issues. But merely shouting loudly about.... 
(Interruption) 

An Hon. Member: Not louder than you. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru:... about courage, about throwing out the aggressor 
does not show, if I may say so with all respect, any realisation of the situation 
or what it means and how it is to be done. It has no meaning at all. That kind of 
thing may well be said at the Ramlila Grounds and Gandhi Grounds in Delhi. It 
has no place in this House of Parliament which has to decide the future destiny 
of India and I say... (Interruption) hon. Members of the Opposition who have 
spoken today have shown themselves amazingly incompetent to even understand 
the situation far less to face it.. ..(Interruption) 

An Hon. Members: He is incompetent.... (Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: You make a protest when strong language is 

used.... (Interruption) 
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[Translation begins: 

An Hon. Member: Prime Minister is insulting the House by saying this. 

Translation ends] 

An Hon. Member: It is Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the hon. Prime Minister, 
who is incompetent, not the Opposition Members... (Interruption) 

Another Hon. Member: The hon. Prime Minister is going to save this 
country, not you.... (Interruption) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: What I have said is perfectly parliamentary. Hon. 
Members of the Opposition have shown themselves completely incompetent 
to understand the situation, much less to face it.... (Interruption) 

Shri Hem Barua: What is this Parliamentary' language... (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: There is nothing unparliamentary in this. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry... (Interruption) 

ftp? : FT ^TF ft... (Interruption) 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Arjun Singh Bhadoria: We want the Prime Minister... (Interruption) 

Translation ends] 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: We are not schoolboys. We are not children.... 
(Interruption) 

Shri Hem Barua: This language ought not to be used in this manner, much 
less by the hon. Leader of the House... (Interruption) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I say with all respect, that this is not a question of 
moving an adjournment motion. It is far more serious than that. Hon. Members 
are very fond of moving adjournment motions dvery morning. This is a serious 
matter... . (Interruption) 
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Shri Hem Barua: The hon. Prime Minister is only creating trouble in the 
House... (Interruption) 

Shri Vajpayee: It may be true that we have failed to understand the situation, 
but it is equally true, that the hon. Prime Minister has failed to meet the 
situation... (Interruption) 

Some Hon. Members: Yes, yes. 

Some Hon. Members: No, no. 

Shri Javvaharlal Nehru: Hon. Member may be right or may be wrong. But what 
1 am venturing to say is that the manner in which they tried to meet the situation — 
they say 1 have not met it — but one thing is dead certain that if the fate of this 
country was by some mischance in the hands of hon. Members opposite, then 
I do not quite know what would happen in this world or in this country... 
(Interruption) 

TPT FfcRE #71, 3F17 M ## % £T?T 3TT TTT#TT I 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: India will remain safe if it comes in our hands. 

Translation ends] 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There is a famous saying (Interruption) 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: Why talk of an imaginary case? Why should he not 
deal with actualities? (Interruption) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It surprises me, Mr. Speaker, to see how much noise a 
very small, handful of persons can make... (Interruption) It is most surprising. 
Here is this House sitting here, representing a very vast part of India. Do they 
pretend to say that half a dozen of them or ten or twelve of them represent 
India? Or, is it these people sitting here all over the House.... (Interruption) 
who represent India here? Therefore I must have my say... (Interruption) 

An Hon. Member: It is quite absurd... (Interruption) 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I must have my say... (Interruption).. .Mr. Speaker, I 
must have my say... (Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, please. 

Shri Hem Barua: We have not said... (Interruption) 

Shri Surendranath Dwivedy: Is the hon. Prime Minister of our country 
going to speak like this? He is making a speech which is entirely wrong... 
(Interruption) 

Mr. Speaker: He never used a single unparliamentarily expression. His 
language may be strong, but he has not used a single unparliamentarily 
expression. Hon. Members ought not to be so touchy. The hon. Prime 
Minister heard every thing in patience. He is trying to meet the arguments. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If a number of hon. Members have chosen to go out, 
that was their pleasure. I hope that the other Members who remain would 
either listen to me or go out. (Interruptions) 

An Hon. Member: He has no right to say this. He has no right to ask us to 
go out. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: We are not Tyagis or Dr. Ram Subhag Singh’s. 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: We are not Congress party people. 

An Hon. Member: What right has the Prime Minister to ask us to go out? 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: We are not going to go out. Why should we go out? 

Shri Yadav Narain Jadhav: 162 Why should we go out? 

?ft '3T'3^'T Rh? 'STFRJ} SKI 'STTf 

% •3PT% nRntch «fiT (Interruption) 

sff TPT 'Jllrt ^ TiPT l 


162. PSP. Lok Sabha MP from Malegaon. Bombay State. 
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[Translation begins: 

Shri Arjun Singh Bhadoria: Through you I want to request the Prime Minister 
that his balance of mind... .(Interruption) 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadav: This word play is not going to help. 

Translation ends] 

An Hon. Member: Let us know whether the Prime Minister has any points 
to make. (Interruptions) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: How few and how much noise! It really is a remarkable 
sight! (Interruptions) 

Shri Anthony Pillai : 163 The Prime Minister is trying to waste time. He may 
not have anything to say. 

Mr. Speaker: If hon. Members keep perfect silence, they will hear the 
points. Let there be no interruptions. 

An. Hon. Member: He is inviting interruptions. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not inviting interruptions. I am merely telling you 
what I think of it. 

Shri Hem Barua: It is very provocative. 

Mr. Speaker: Let us hear the other points now. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I think I may claim to an unusual degree of patience. 
Every morning, I put up with the adjournment motions of the hon. Members; 
every morning, I put up with half a dozen of them standing at the same time 
and trying to speak; even now, we have seen several of them standing up and 
speaking at the same time. They seem to like choruses... 

Shn Hem Barua: That is a compliment to us. (Interruptions) 


163. S.C.C. Anthony Pillai, Socialist Party, Lok Sabha MP from Madras North, Madras State. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: ... all speaking together. (Interruptions) Here is a situation 
which has arisen, and we have discussed this on many occasions in this House 
for the last year or so. Now, I am not going into this question. We have discussed 
it. It may be our slackness, our laxness or whatever it was, in the past, that is, 
the Government’s. A situation has arisen, and because of that situation, it was 
decided to invite the Chinese Premier to come here to discuss it. At that time 
too, some hon. Members in this House were opposed to this, opposed to any 
talks, anything, and merely wanted brave words. It was not clear to me then 
how these brave gestures then or at any time would help; I say, any time, even 
in the middle of a war, 1 think 1 will talk; at no time shall 1 refuse to talk. And I 
may explain that our policy is— last year I stated this, and I want to repeat it 
now, — to protect with all our strength the integrity and sovereignty of India, 
and our policy is and will be, and l repeat, our policy is going to be to try to be 
friendly to China. 

# TO HRITO : TOJcr : ?*TRT TOT W rft 
[Translation begins: 

Shri Yadav Narain Jadhav: Even if we lose our country? 

Translation ends] 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: We are going to try to be friendly to every country; we 
are going to try to be friendly, more particularly to our neighbours, whether it 
is Pakistan or whether it is any other; and, therefore, we are going to try, 
because it is a basic policy; now, following that policy does not mean our 
tolerating aggression; that is a different matter. But that is the basic policy, not 
this policy of constant hatred and violence and hitting which has no meaning in 
the modem world. If I may say so, people who talk about war probably have 
no conception of even old war, much less new war. Shri Ranga probably 
knows as much about a war... (Laughter) 

Shri Ranga: I can tell the hon. Prime Minister that I know as much as he 

does. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: If he knows as much as I do, he knows a great deal. 
Anyhow, here is a situation that has arisen. It does not mean not resisting 
aggression with the best of your ability and strength. But even so, the door has 
always to be kept open and every effort has to be made — even though the 
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effort may not prove helpful; there may be little optimism about the effort — to 
solve a problem in other ways. And the mere delay itself sometimes helps in 
this business. 

I do not think that my meeting Premier Chou En-lai and my talks with him 
have worked wonders. But I do think that it was not only the right thing to do 
but that it has justified itself, not in a big way; it has justified itself because we 
have done the right thing. That itself is something. 

Secondly, it has, I think, given him and his colleagues, and given us, a 
clearer appreciation of the situation that is, of each other’s mind, which is an 
important factor. It may be that the two appreciations are in direct conflict 
with each other. It may certainly be. Nevertheless, they are clearer. 

References were made to my colleagues meeting them and having talks 
with them. I just do not understand how hon. Members on the other side 
imagine parliamentary work is done or Government functions. Because some 
newspapers, which are notoriously hostile to this Government and to the Defence 
Minister and which have become completely irresponsible in their attitude 
towards certain matters, put out something, put out stories, which are wholly 
untrue, about the Defence Minister pushing himself in this or that, I cannot 
understand how hon. Members make these references. 

Shri Ranga: We have agreed to drop it now. Why should any reference be 

now made to the Defence Minister? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Here was a situation. It was not as if there was a team 
to meet him. There was no team to meet him. I wanted Premier Chou En-lai to 
meet as many of our Ministers as possible. In fact, to some extent, he met 
every one of our Ministers in larger groups. More particularly, one of the persons 
I wanted him to meet was the Defence Minister. I wanted him to meet the 
Defence Minister because the Defence Minister had been associated with him 
for many many weeks on the Geneva Conference which led to the Indo-China 
peace. He was the one person, apart from me, who had met Premier Chou En- 
lai previously, and met him at length. So that they knew each other. And when 
we discuss such matters, it helps. 

People imagine that these discussions are carried on by sitting, throwing 
challenges at each other, telling him. “You are an aggressor. Get out”. This is 
not a normal way of talks. If hon. Members opposite have in the remote or 
distant future ever any chance of carrying on such talks... 

Shri Tyagi; God forbid. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: ...They will themselves realise that that is not the way 
to do it. 

Therefore, one talks informally — the formal talking is only something for 
the public — one talks in a friendly way, one probes the mind, one tries to 
understand what is behind the mind, one tries to see how many avenues there 
are to be explored and all that — not throwing challenges at each other. Two big 
countries challenging each other — the moment you do that, you shut the door, 
and when you shut the door, what remains? Either sitting sullenly and doing 
nothing, just cursing like an old woman or going out sword in hand or whatever 
weapon you have, and fighting. There is nothing else left. 

I do not like either of these alternatives. One has always to explore and to 
find out, meanwhile naturally preparing for any contingencies that might arise. 
That is the obvious course every country follows. Hon. Members of the 
Opposition have not quite understood this primary fact. And they have denounced 
what Government has done. 

The hon. Member who spoke last quoted Goldsmith. I would say something 
has happened since Goldsmith lived and wrote all that; and it is quite amazing, 
the fabulousness with which this matter is approached by some hon. Members 
here. 

There are one or two factors which I should like to put. There was the 
reference to a new road being built. Hon. Members for once have not been 
quite wide awake, enough. There is reference to this in the Third White Paper. 
There is reference to this in the Second or the Third White Paper — I forget — 
but there is reference in the White Paper anyway. 

It is our information that a road has been built west of the original Aksai 
Chin caravan route. And, this matter was brought up by me before Premier 
Chou En-lai. I told him about it. I must confess that I was a bit surprised to 
find that he did not know much about it. 

An Hon. Member: Pretended not to know. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru; He said, “I do not know; I can say nothing about it.” 
But the point is that we did refer to it. This was done in the middle of last year, 
not now. It is very difficult for us to find dates and to give dates as to what 
happened and when. But, broadly speaking, the picture we have is that some 
years back, that is, I mean in the fifties, not longer than that, the old Aksai Chin 
route which was an old caravan route frequently used or not often used, that 
and another route nearby, north of that, were being used by people coming 
from Sinkiang. It was always used. It was used more lately by Chinese forces 
and troops coming through in the early fifties as a caravan route. 
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Later, about 1957-58, they built that road along the caravan route and 
brought their supplies etc. from Sinkiang to Tibet. But they have been using it 
as a caravan route. That was one incursion. 

Later, it was last year when larger areas of Tibet were occupied and, 
probably, about the middle of last year this other road was built. It was, indeed, 
on this other route, a bit of it, that Karam Singh was taken back. There is 
something about it in Karam Singh’s evidence. It is there. 164 

In such a state of affairs, thinking on the subject not as Government or as 
Opposition but as people interested in the safety and integrity of India, we 
should see what steps should now be taken. That is the problem before us. 
And, in doing that, a wrong step may have far-reaching consequences, far- 
reaching consequences not on the moral plane — although I am not prepared to 
omit the moral plane — but on the strictly practical plane of achieving what we 
set out to achieve. After all, if we want to do something, if we want to achieve 
something, not shout about it, how do we achieve it? There, a debate does not 
help. It it is strength versus strength, strength has to be matched by strength, 
by determination, by all the things that go behind that strength. 

The hon. Member, Shri Dwivedy, I think, talked about total mobilisation of 
the people or a mobilisation of the people. I do not think he gave much evidence 
of any kind of mobilisation of the people. His speech was a disruptive speech, 
not a constructive speech, not one to mobilise but merely to criticise, to condemn 
and to bring in this person and that person. Is this the way to mobilise people? 

It is much too serious a business that we are faced with in this country. 
And certainly, I who have the honour to lead this Government and this House 
would not presume to say on behalf of my Government that we can do anything 
very big without the widespread help of the country and of all kinds of various 
groups in the country. Some people may not; every individual may not help but 
basically in a crisis of this type the country tries to pull together and that is why 
at the beginning of my remarks, I expressed my sorrow because the evidence 
we have given today in this debate is not of a people trying to pull together, not 
of a people who realise even the dangers of this crisis that we face but of 
groups hurling abuse at each other. This is not a sign of strength and the world 
is a witness of what we are doing; they may not be impressed by this debate. 

It is a very serious question and therefore, I beg of this House to consider 
this question in all its various aspects and then decide jointly because it is not a 
party matter, it cannot be a party matter. One thing, I do not know whether it 
is a party matter. I suppose it is and it is this question of alignment and non- 


164. See SWJN/SS/54/item 2, p. 28, fn 28. 
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alignment. That is the basic thing, very basic thing and 1 would venture to tell 
this House why I call it basic. Apart from the usual reasons, in this context, the 
moment a person thinks of giving up non-alignment, it means exhibiting a 
sense of weakness, a sense of non-reliance on ourselves and a hope that other 
would come to our help. 

Shri Ranga: Question. We do not agree. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I think that what 1 say is the correct analysis of that 
approach. In fact I say there could be no other analysis of that approach. I say 
there could be nothing more dangerous for this country, nothing more fatal for 
our future than to spread this feeling of despondency or lack of self-reliance 
and asking others to help. There is nothing more fatal. What will happen in 
future — I do not know. I hope that whatever happens we shall never have that 
feeling of despondency and want others to pull us out of our difficulties in a 
matter of this kind. 

I find also — what is troubling me — I hope this part of the House is broadly 
free from this — that among our Opposition we find very definitely the cold 
war among themselves.... (Interruptions) I said there was cold war among the 
various groups in the Opposition — not all — which resulted in one group walking 
out. 

An Hon: Member: It is your own Party also. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am merely referring to the mental approach in a 
completely different and mild way. This talk about non-alignment and alignment 
is also a reflection of the cold war, not in that fierce way which was exhibited 
earlier in the debate. Immediately they started throwing rather offensive terms 
at each other which was completely a reflection of the cold war mentality in 
any country, not only in this country. I would beg of the House not to get tied 
up with this cold war attitude. It is admitted that we have to face this 
tremendous problem and tremendous menace that has come to us, an event of 
the most vital importance to our country and to our future. 

We can only do so, first of all, by remaining calm about it and not shouting 
too much about it and imagining that by shouting we can solve major problems — 
we do not do so — secondly, understanding the situation in its context here, in 
its world context, because no subject can be divided up like this from the 
world position today; and, thirdly, in terms, anyhow, of building up our strength 
and meanwhile trying our utmost to explore every avenue for peaceful 
settlements, however difficult they might seem. We have to explore them. That 
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is the right way and that is the practical way apart from theory. 

That is the policy we propose to follow in this matter, and at every step, 
whenever anything occurs we shall naturally come to this House, come to this 
Parliament to explain it to gain its support, to gain its confidence. If that policy 
is not approved of or agreed to then, of course, it is the right of this House to 
choose another Government to carry it out. But we must realise that when we 
decide on a policy we must show, as every country shows when faced with 
these difficulties, a measure of homogeneity of working together, facing the 
difficulties together forgetting our many internal problems, difficulties and 
quarrels. That is how a country behaves when a crisis comes. 

Hon. Members on the other side, no doubt, feel, if their words are to be 
taken for what they mean, that terrible things have happened, terrible crises 
have come. That is what they say. May I respectfully suggest, if that is so their 
behaviour should be somewhat different. 

[Interventions by others] 

Mr. Speaker: Am I required to put any amendment to the vote of the House? 
Shn Surendranath Dwivedy: Amendment No. 2 may be put. 

Shri Ram Sewak Yadava: Amendment No. 3 may also be put. 

Mr. Speaker: Is Shri P. K. Deo pressing his amendment? 

Shri P. K. Deo: No, Sir. 

Mr. Speaker: Has he then leave of the House to withdraw his amendment? 

The amendment was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker. I shall put the other amendments to the vote of the House. 
The question is: - 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely:- 
“This House having taken into consideration the Joint Communique on the 
talks that have taken place between China and India in regard to the Chinese 
aggression and her claims on the Indian territory, and further having noted 
the intransigent attitude adopted by China is of the opinion that no useful 
purpose would be served by continuing the talks or by appointing a team 
of officers to consider the details of the Chinese claims.” (2) 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. Speaker: The question is: 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely: — 
“The House, having considered the Joint Communique issued on the 
conclusion of the talks between Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China and Prime Minister of India, laid on the Table on Tuesday, 
April 26, 1960, is of opinion that the foreign policy has been a complete 
failure.” (3) 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Speaker: The question is: 

That for the original motion, the following be substituted, namely:- 
“This House, having considered the Joint Communique issued on the 
conclusion of the talks between Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China and Prime Minister of India, laid on the Table of the 
House on Tuesday, April 26, 1960, regrets the intransigence of the Chinese 
Government in respect of its aggression in Ladakh, its persistence in fantastic 
claims over huge chunks of Indian territory and its deliberate attempt to 
prolong negotiations in order to gain time for the consolidation of its illegal 
accretion. 

Further, this House is of opinion that the latest talks between the Prime 
Ministers of India and China have only confirmed that there is no meeting 
ground between the two countries, about the various points at issue. As 
such, this House disapproves of — 

(a) the Government’s decision to continue these talks at official level; and 

(b) the Government’s abdication of rights over its own territory, implicit 
in the proposal to undertake measures to avoid ‘friction and clashes in the 
border areas.’ 

This House feels that it is imperative that avenues, other than 
negotiations, must be explored to secure early vacation of Chinese 
aggression.” (4) 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Speaker: The original motion need not be put to the vote of the House. 
The House now stands adjourned sine die. 

The Lok Sabha then adjourned sine die. 
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44. In the Rajya Sabha: Nehru-Chou Talks 165 

Motion Re: Joint Communique on Talks Between the Prime 
Ministers of China and India 

Mr. Chairman: 166 1 hope nothing will be said in this House which will worsen 
the situation than it happens to be. Mr. Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Mr. Chairman, I beg to move: 

“That the Joint Communique issued on the conclusion of the talks between 
the Premier of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China and the 
Prime Minister of India, laid on the Table of the Rajya Sabha on the 26th 
April, 1960, be taken into consideration.” 

This Joint Communique is not a very long document. It is only about a 
page and a half and it is the outcome of about twenty or twenty-two hours of 
talk and discussion. Behind that lies not merely the talk, but a certain significant 
historical situation that has arisen which affects not only India and China but in 
a sense the world. If I may say so, the significant sentence in the communique 
is that in spite of all these efforts no solution was found. That is the real thing. 
All the rest shows that, however difficult the task may be, the attempt to find 
solutions is not being given up and will be kept up to the end in so far as there 
is any hope. That is the main result of these talks and this Communique. I have 
no doubt that it was not only worthwhile but right for us to have invited Premier 
Chou En-lai here and to have had these talks. It has right, anyhow. Not to have 
done so would have been wrong. Although these talks have not helped in the 
least in the solution of the problems, they have certainly given a greater 
understanding to us of the mind of the Chinese Government and to the Chinese 
Premier of the mind of the Indian Government. And that was why I was anxious 
that Premier Chou En-lai and his colleagues should meet as many members of 
our Government as possible to see that it was not just one spokesman who 
was putting across the mind of the Indian Government, and I hope the Indian 
people, but from variety of points of view he should gather that. It was 
important that he should and 1 believe he must have done that. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose, at this stage, to take up more time of the House 
and it will be more convenient if at the end I may answer some of the questions 
raised. 

165. Motion, 29 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 2672-2673, 2692-2702. 

166. S. Radhakrishnan. 
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The question was proposed. 

# FFT $TFF f$F : 167 FTFFFtF FFT# #, FFTT fFFt % F WT f#T FT FT# 
?F f# % % # Fp? ^ F^FT FTFFT I FF T# FTF % FF3TT ^TT T# #T ?F 
f#F T TT T# FTF % f^T^nT Ft F# Ft FTF FTF ^f 9JF Pl<# FFFT ^I6c1l ijt I 

HF<?ff #T Ft FF ^ fat FFT FFT FF ST^'T FTT fl=tw t FF FF FSF # Ti^F 
F?F T1H# |f, FF # f#ft FTT FTT, Rhtfl T£F FTT FT f#ft T# % FFFT FTT 5T9F 
Ff?t FF#, FF F^ TT#F SRF FF# t oftT #t <jfe F FF F9F FT fFFTT FTTFT 
F# 1 1 

#F FF FF # FTFFT F# t fFT FFT FFT FTF-WF# FTT TRF I, 
FFT FFT f##FT FTT F$F t, FF FT FFlft FTFFT #T FFft FTFF fFfFTFT Ft FTF 
FFTF F# FF# Fft ^ I FF #T ^ % #T FFT Ftf#t FTT FFM 4lfrl 
FTT FFTF %, FF FF> tf #TF FF ’ftfcT # FTTF F T# ^ i# FT FTFF vSoMI 
FTFT I FF FT FFTF Fcf^F FtFT I #T FF FF^F Ftt FFFT-FF FFFTF f-FFTF 
FFT % # FF F# # I F|F % FF# # # f f#Ft FTT F FF F#F# 
Ft# t, ### *t F# t, FFFT ^ FTFF F# I #T FfF % #t FF# # 

# I ^ FF F# #tT f#T I FF FF% FF#F FTT GTH FTTFt# f#T 

I FF# FTFT I # FT#, # ^FFTF FF# #t f#T# # I FF# FF FF#F 
Ft FTF ## # t #T F# TTF # FF FIT 3 F# t! 1 1 

#ft #T # ^ FtFFT FTFFT | FF FF I fat FF F$F FT f#TT FTTF FFF 
t FF f#FTF f#TFT FTFFT f # t WT f#RFT # FTFTF FFT FfFTFT FTFFT I 
FF# FTFf#T ## FtT F^J #MI F^J 3Rf FFt \# #F TF% ^t FtTFF F FtFT 
FFT FFtFT | #T # FFFTFT f #t FFTFT ^ FR # FF# FFTFFT #, 
FFTJ^fcT # FTF?FFtFT I, FTFTF FtT SRF ^t # I ##T FFt #F F FF # 
FtFFT FTFFT FF F§F FT FtT# F#FFt ^ FTF, f#T FT# F FFT, f#R 
FtTFT FT# #T TfTFFtT ^ FFft - W f#TTFT Ft f# FF f#FF F# I #T 
tf FFF FF F§F FFF F FtFFT FTffFT I FFTT FTFF fof#T F§F F Ft f# 
F?TfT T^ t, F^F t FTF# ^ F^F S#F # f## Tt I ^t#T FF— # f^t J# 
I, FtT# 3 TF ^ t, F-###- F Ft— FFF FFF F FF FtFFT F# fit t 
F# FIT# ^ f# # F?T^T TF 1 1 TffTFF # I % FF FT#T §Tf#t §3F FtTFT 
%, FF FTF^T FFT FTpT f#f cTFt F# FTFT Ft Ft FFF ^TFt #, # # ^FtFTF 
FtFT I, Ttf#T # F^Ff # I # FT#T #IFt # 1 1 F# f#FF FtTFT 
FTFFT F FF #Ff F FF F FF t, FF# f##t yFTFT I, FF FT FTF yFTFT 
I FFf# FF# 3TT#T F F# FTTFT FT#, FF# F#rft % FTF 3TTT pFTFT FF# 

167. Ganga Sharan Sinha, PSP, Rajya SabhaMPfrom Bihar. 
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# T1IF FF TT3F FT ftFTT FTT# # FFT FFT -qife# i F FTC# FTFT % FTF tlT-dl 
f| ftt 6 hA §T^ FTT^ t F# Ft, $*1#^ Ftf J Mdl Ft FTF Ft Ft F# tft>F t 

# FF TRF Ft 3# ff# t FFRT FTFFT fftF |fe % FtF # <TcF TRFT FTTFFT# 

#fftftfft 1 1 

FFFT# F#FF, % TfFTF t ftt FF TRF # TFFRJ FT 3## t, W t, 
FFTTFT# FT# ^ I, ftftFFFT FT# Ft I, FT WFff Ft ftRRT FF FT #T WFTFT 
FTfFF FT, farHT FTT# Fit t TFFT FTff# sn FcRT wt FF F# TF F# 1 1 
FF FFTF F^ t f^ FTFR FT FFt, FFFT# #T #Ff Ft 31TFIT FT I Ft t -3nFt 
Ftt FtFFT FTFFT t|ftT FR FFt Ft FF FTF Ft #T#cictl T# t FF FFT7FT# 
#T ft^FFFT Ft ^T FtTFT F#F, FFFt W1 FtTFI FTt# Fit Ft FTF FFFt 
pFTFT FtFtt FlftFI 

^T# 4)^, t FF # FtFFT FTFFT t| ftt 3TF FFt FTT F9F Ft FFt F# FTF 
t TF#F t FFt #FT t f#F FTF t ^Ft TF#F TT3# Ft FF T## # ft I 
FFlt t§T # tTcF ft# FT ^FFM FtT FTRT FT— #3TT FT FTRT % F^fFRT FTT 3# 
3tf# TFFRT t Ft ^feFtF FFt TTFT t FFT FFt #F # Fit t TTsfT t ftl# FF 
Ftt FFf t FFlt Ft?T FT FTRT FtT #FT t ? f#T#F FT FTfttTFH FtT FTRT %, FF 
FTFFt#ffe#FTRtFFFFTF#t##F#F#FFtFFTt? FFF FTFFT 
| ftt FFlt f$T Ft ftttt Ft ## FT ftt# # TF£ #, ftt# # t$T # 3TR# t 

# # FTRT fttFT Ft FTT# Fit F Ft ^#tt Ft FTF FFt ^f^chNi TTsRT FT#? #T 
3F# t?T # FFT# Ft FFt FTF t Ft# # f#? #?# FRF FFTF FF# <|ft* 
F^ t # FF FFTFf Ft FtTF F FFTT FlflF ^fttF gtt #TT FFFT t ftt FF FTT 
FRR t ttft ^T# ## 3P7FT # t# ## FF FTFFT # t #F#F Ft Fit 
t FT #3TT # Fit t FT# 3RF I t fttFF FTTFT FTfFT ftt FF Fit t FtFTt Ft 
## FT# FT# FT#? | 

#T# #F, FFFT t ftt FF 5T9F FTT # FFFT #FT FTf#r, ?F F?F FtT 

# FFTF t?T # FTFt %, FF F§F FtT # FFcF FR FTTF # ## # FTFt t, FF 
FFFT Ft FTF FTT# ftr^TFT R TFT 1 1 1 RTTFcTT f ftt FFlt WT ftftTFT t$T Ft 
FTFFT Ft FFF# I, 9TTFF F% #T# FT FF?# t, tfttF FF # #t-#Z FT#FT# 
#t # F# t?T Ft FTFFT #t FF?# FTT FTFT Ft# 1 1 FF#R # 3TTF t$T Ft FTFFT 
t, # FF TRF FtT FFTF I, g# #F FFFT F f# FFFt FT#FT# t FF F?F FTT 
FFFt FTF # FTTFT %, ?F#t FF#FF FTF # FT# 1 1 t§T t FFt FTF t FT# # 
t F# FtfFT Ff#t FT# f#T# ^F# FTF FT FFt tFT FTFTFFF tFT fttFT FTFT 
t f#T# FFFt FFftFF FTF FT FT# 1 1 FF t?T # ’J-FTF FT ^Ft FtT FtRT # 
#T #t-#t FFF Ft# t FF FFFt FF#FF #t FtF FtT 1 1 -3TF FT# # 
FTfttf^RF Ft FTF#F #t W T# I FF# FF ^FT FTT # I FFT FT FFT 
FTT FTF# FTT F$F I, Fpj ## # #FT FtT TRF I #T FjTJ ##-## F# t FFFt 
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53 ffti3 ftt %r ft 1 1 ft wt fftfteT; % 37537 375777 j|fft 577 3ft 

ft ft 393 ft '375fft33 t, 57733 ft ft37 3lRli 3ft |f(5cft>J| |ft 77 ^ 

3Tf55 1 3 ^ ft37 I qftRqfdtn 373t-37ft 777377 3577?f t, 35 ft35 ft, c^cT # «TT^f 

ftft ftTft I ^fr 53ft 397 eft 3ft ftTft ft, ftf 353 5ft 35 ft 777337 37fft* f% 35 

ft fft3$7777 clot 'ftfeT ft 35 ft 373-7T3l:ift<d c^t ftfft ft 35 337 377ft ft fftgf 
33777 3ft ftfeT ft 1 53 ftfft ft fftlft 334§ffddl I, ufftfaft ft, 577ft ft 3ftft ftft 

ftft 3Tfft* i 53^ ^ 333 ft ^ ^ ft 53ft fttar 33 #r 3 > i 4 §fHd i 

33 1 

3lft 377337ft ft 7PR fft35# ft ftft 3lft ft ^fft 77535 337 ft ft I ft 57737 
fftft33 357' 7735777 ft 3§d >3733 ft fft ft ej^J ftft 37|3 7331^ ft 533> yilidd} 
ft 3ft 33ft 5335f ^5T5? ftl7 ft 7773 ftft 3ft, 3rft 37537 ft5 33 f577fft*§73 ft37 
337 1, 357 #3 3ft 33375 |ft 77535 377375 ft 1 357 ft 35 3537 37pT ftft 3ft 
ft, 75^35 — Rudok— 3ft ft I 3W-fft3*37 ft §333 35 3393 33T I 3737' 373777 
ft 373 35 337 3537 33137 3fttftft53 33T377"7ftft, 53Tft 77735775 33T 357 
7ft ft, 53ft 333ft 33T 377 7ft ft? 3737 5ftfft 35ft 337 77535 33T37 ftft ftf77 
^77ft 77535 33T ft ft 53 33T 377ft 3Tft ft ftft 3737 35 77535 35ft ft 3ft ft 
ft ft fft57 35 377 339T ft 337 3ft fftsTTft 3? ? 

577%* ft33t f373Tft 3lft 3[fft ft 33ft 3ft fft^Tft 3T 7ft ft I 

35 ft 53lft 7TT3ft 573ftfe ft, 35*ftftft ft, 577ft ft 353 3j$ f335777 3ft 7735777, 
33 ft ^R* 3 ft ft 9333 , ftfft3 ftt ft73 3373 ft ftft 33fftf3 ft 335 375rft 3ft 
ft fft 3373fft ft “3” 3557 ft 377357 3fft 3T33f ft 773577 “333”, 3T33 ft 77333 
“3FT” ft7 ftf777 ft 7T333 “33T” I 35 ft 35ftftft ft 33T3fft ft 37ft “3” ft 7333 
377^3 5t3T ft I 737733 3735 33-dl5 335 3137 7737ft ft, 53 ^7777 37ft 733177 ft I 3 
3|77 3(33 ft 3T|3 fftfft737 ft 37537 37537 |fft 53357 379ft-373ft f§7*3777 33lft 
773ft 37fft3, 373ft 373777 337ft TTsfft 3lfftr 5ft 3733 ^7377 377 7373 3ft 
37737 37ffttr, fft^37377 ft 7773 37ftft3 ft fttft 3lf53, ^Tftft ft ftft dlRt* 
ft7 ft 373 ft 77377ft ft 7773 355ft 3TffttT t ^pzT3R ft 3lft 35 3ft ft fft 53 
ft 3753T 375ft ft 37 5 ft ft 37537 3lfftr 3773ft 3ft 3>ft I ftft 733777 ft ftftft 3737 
ft 3773ft 97«3 ft ft7 3Tft 337 3753 fftfft737 33 773P3 | ft ?7ft ^ 3ft I ftft 
3773ft fft 1 £T3T7 ft 7773 ft 37ft 3ft 375 7735ft 5 I 3773 53 337 ft? 3 ft f? 3737 
ft ft 3373 f337 577ft 3557 5 fft 577ft 7^7973 3ft 3777 3ft 35ft 3ft I J^si 
ft777 773777 I fft 3753 fft Pi 757 ft 373ft %S373IT ft 397 ft 377357 [^37] f3777 377 
335PT 3ft 373 35ft ftft ftr 5773ft ft 373ft ft fftT fT3TT 3ft 1 1 ft 35 ft 35537 
37537 f fft fft^537 3ft ftfft 3ft 373 ft 3ft 35537 f, ftfft ft 3ft 3T7ftr 

fftwr 17^27 eft ^7fft73 377371*37 I, 577ftf 71^3777 #7 777<ff3 ftt 57^33 7ffft 
31337 | ftfft3 7773 33 ft 3T33 ft37 3Tfft*, ^Tftft ft 7773 >373ft ftftfTTft 7ft 
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FfT ft ftft I 

3FT '3TFT gqr #TT ^nfftr 3F SRFT ^33rTT ft I ft ^F cF^TT 3TTFFT | 
fft SR^T ftt ^fftjRT eft ftf eFT ftf 3RTft 7F% ftTT | eft tRRT 4 

ftft ^ef) lift HRfftjfcl F7T efepT fftT ft *lft % fft TTTftt ft H*li'Hl c HI ft \37T 
H'il'HN'II eft cRZPT TT^ft eft fttfft?T eRTf -qiiftii fftft ftST F7T SRF eft '3TftftRT 

3ft TFFFT 7tft I FF ^ft ^FrT % fftft 3TPft ft W T7, ft^TTf ftf eFFF ft FF 
5RF ftt ftlT ^nft | ft TFfFTcTT ^ 7TRF ftftf, ft^F 'Hl'Hl, e^ ft «npT =fft 3ilfti 

ftft ft i ft wt fftffter ft 3 tf^t ^nfftn {ft snftsT ft anft m srf ^rft ft, ftT 

ft 3TTft 3T SRCf ^Tftr ft, 3TTF ftcF ■qicRT ftt 3TTM F33R 3rft ftftfiKf ft{ FIT 
eRft eFT TRT ft I 3fT?TftcT ft fftftftft ft ft vpftft fftm, ft ^ftft TFftft fftsflft, 
vjflft fftF ft 7RFRTT |[ ftST F^RFT Tift TF^TT, Flftfft Tpftft 3Plft 3lftft cR qTFTT 
fft^TT ft I ft ^rftr '3TRefT7R fft^HT elTFTTT f fft ft^T ftf FIT ft fftr ft ft WT 
ft ^FTftft, R3T ft ft 3lfft ft fftfR gsftftT ftft ftft ft fftRFT FTlft, fftRFT 
iffeftft ft$T ft ftft^T ft, ^Rlftf ftf3F 7TRT ft$T FTft 7TTSI FftTT, ftfftT T^lft 
3Flft eRR ftf SRSRlft ^nfftft, ^ft eRTT 3Rft W\Z TT TFT ftftft I 3RT F^TT 
ft gft fftftTT eFFTT ft | 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Ganga Sharan Sinha: 168 Respected Chairman, before I come to the 
main issue so that whatever I wish to say may be understood properly and 
there may be a proper discussion of this subject, 1 would like to present 
two or three things. 

First of all that we consider this question as a national issue not of any 
particular party or group or small region, and hence this issue should be 
discussed as a national issue alone. 

Secondly, 1 would also like to say that as far as non-alignment is 
concerned, there is no difference of opinion between us and the Government 
and our Prime Minister. It is a different matter that though we have no 
differences with principles of policy, there may be some difference of 
opinion about the manner of implementation and the steps taken. 1 would 
say rather than a difference of opinion, it is our right and we shall continue 
to point this out. There are many differences which we talk about publicly, 
in Parliament, before the people etc. Then there are other matters over 
which we draw the attention of the Government to our difference of opinion, 

168. See fn 167 in this section. 
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we send whatever news and information we get to the Government, 
expressing our own views on those matters. 

The third thing that I wish to say is that when we discuss this issue I 
want to assure the Prime Minister that I do not wish to hurt him in any 
way. After observing him for some time, we can gauge his mental turmoil 
and I feel that in this situation he is in need of our help and sympathy. So 
there is no question of upsetting him. But I would also like to point out that 
this issue has to be discussed seriously, without flying into a passion, 
especially necessary our Prime Minister to do so and 1 wish to point this 
out respectfully. Our Prime Minister is famous for his many qualities, he 
acts with great courage too in most issues. But I who have been in the 
Congress for a long time and in the AICC too would like to say with 
respect that he is also famous for his short temper too. Thankfully his 
anger is short lived. But if it were to continue for a long time it can harm 
the nation, this country. But my experience has been that his anger is short 
lived. All I wish to request is that since he is older in age and the responsibility 
on his shoulders is very heavy, he should keep a control over his anger and 
not fly into a rage. He should consider these issues seriously and then give 
a reply. From my side I can say that sometimes our words may be out of 
control and something erroneous may be said. But I want this issue to be 
considered from the angle that any true Indian would want to. 

Mr Chairman, in my opinion, in the past, there has been some 
carelessness and complacency in dealing with this issue. We have not paid 
the kind of attention that should have been paid, nor have we been as alert 
as we should have been. I am saying this from our experience, not 
hypothetically but on the basis of facts. So what I am saying is that we 
have to rid ourselves of this kind of carelessness and complacency that 
have so far been observed. We have to think seriously about the future. 

The second thing that I would also like to say is that we have not 
considered this matter so far from a national perspective, or as we have 
been dealing with other national issues. There has been Portuguese 
occupation on a part of Indian soil. Goa has been under Portuguese 
occupation. But have we considered the Chinese occupation of our territory 
for the last so many years from the perspective that we have been 
considering the Goan occupation? Pakistan has occupied Gilgit, have we 
considered the Chinese occupation in the same light as we have done on 
this issue? 1 want to say that we should have a uniform policy to deal with 
occupation of any part of our territory by any country or individual, and 
must take all possible steps to regain control over those territories by any 
possible methods that we can think of and are possible through accepted 
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norms. But it seems to me that we are following a different policy from 
what we have done towards Goa or Gilgit, as I mentioned, I would like to 
suggest that we should follow a very strict policy in this matter. 

Thirdly, I feel that the seriousness of this issue before the nation, 
before the people of this country, is being minimised and downplayed. I 
know that the Prime Minister understands the feeling prevalent in the 
country, perhaps from the larger perspective. But we too can claim as 
minor workers to understand the country’s sentiments. Therefore I feel 
that his actions are tending to downplay the seriousness of this issue and 
the sentiments of the Indian people. I will not say that the country is being 
ignored but it is somewhere close to that and an atmosphere is being created 
by which the importance of this issue is being sidelined. A part of our 
territory is under foreign occupation and we are eroding the importance of 
the issue by arguing about it in low tones. By permitting the official level 
talks which are going to take place soon, we are giving it an appearance of 
being a minor border issue and by taking up some of the unimportant 
matters, we seem to be sidelining the main issue. I want to tell the Prime 
Minister that we should accord this issue the importance it deserves. It is 
true that sometimes circumstances force us, things are not in our control. 
But we must ask ourselves whether this policy of non-alignment is merely 
one of weakness and softness? How much implementarity, activity is possible 
in this policy? We should implement it with force. Therefore at this time, 
the question is of our rights and our ability to take action. 

Recently there have been newspaper reports that China has constructed 
a second road. All I can plead is, very humbly, that as far as what information 
I have, and also according to the maps and descriptions given in the White 
Paper this Chinese road has been constructed far below — Rudok — . I think 
the map was drawn in August-September, and if this road was constructed 
after that, what were we doing, what was our Government doing? What 
action are we going to take when China had constructed one road earlier 
and then another? And if this road had been constructed before the map 
was drawn then why is it not shown in the map? 

Therefore we are not showing the kind of vigilance that should in this 
matter. Perhaps I am not very smart but I am unable to get anything much 
out of this document, this communique before us. But I am reminded of a 
story from the Upanishads, where Prajapati said “Da”, the demons contrued 
it to mean “daman ’ (destruction), humans thought it meant “daan” (charity) 
and the gods thought it meant “daya” (compassion). This communique 
seems very much like Prajapati ’s “da”. Chou En-lai interprets it one way, 
we understand it to mean something else. I would like to say very humbly 
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to our Prime Minister that we must maintain curtsey and behave in a civilised 
manner. But with that there should be firmness, will to act and seriousness 
of intent. Being courteous does not mean that we should refrain from 
saying what we want to or what we ought to be saying. I think there are 
plenty of words in English and as far as our Prime Minister is concerned, 
he has a rich vocabulary and he can say what we want very courteously. 
What do we see today? In his statement Chou En-lai has said that there has 
been no mention of aggression to him. I feel that the Prime Minister in 
trying to put it courteously has obfuscated the matter of aggression and 
the Chinese Prime Minister is not willing to concede that. I would also like 
to say that I am not saying we should not be courteous, that is the ultimate 
test of being human, and I think that is the hallmark and pinnacle of 
civilisation and culture, but truth must also be told, and our rights must be 
protected forcefully. 

Therefore the question before us, what should be done now. I would 
like to say that we should maintain the significance of this issue. The 
climate which has been created and a what the public opinion believes in 
India must be maintained so that the people can understand the seriousness 
of the situation. I am not saying that we should look at this question from 
the point of view of military might and weapons etc. 1 feel that public 
opinion and morale of the people are also very powerful. I would like to 
ask the Prime Minister that it is not a question of flying into a passion, the 
issue is to keep up the public morale and protecting our rights. I think the 
country is indebted to him for the forceful manner in which he spoke 
during the talks, though he was only doing his duty. I wish to assure him 
that whatever steps he takes to defend the country, and whenever he stands 
firm in the national cause, the entire country, barring a handful of people 
whose selfish point of view is anti national, will be behind him But he 
should not allow his steps to falter, he should stand firm. That is all that I 
wish to say. 

Translation ends] 

Shri Jaswant Singh: 169 Mr. Chairman, the Joint Communique issued on the 
conclusion of the talks between the Chinese Premier and the Prime Minister 
of India is the culmination of the events which have taken place between 
us and China ever since the present regime in China came to power. Sir, 
for us to have reached this stage our Government has some responsibility. 

169. Independent. Rajya Sabha MP from Rajasthan. 
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We did not take into account the reality that in this wide world there are 
good people and bad people and that relations have to be developed in 
consonance with the national traits of the different people. Only then the 
foreign policy of a Government can be said to be successful. 

Our great neighbour. China, from the very beginning gave adequate 
indication of its ideology, and it was therefore not that we were taken by 
surprise at this stage. Sir, I need not go into the different events that have 
since taken place. The country has very good reason to resent the harm 
that this great neighbour of ours has done to us, to our national interest and 
to our self-respect. The Prime Minister by his unique personality sometimes 
tried to convert the national feelings on this issue and sometimes even 
flouted the national feelings— if the word “flouted” is too strong, I would 
say that he by his force of personality went contrary to the feelings of the 
country as a whole, and in any case he disregarded those feelings. But it 
was our good fortune that by the grace of God Almighty the Government 
eventually woke up to the danger that lay ahead of the country, and ever 
since then the Government demanded the Chinese withdrawal from the 
territory in its illegal occupation as a prelude to negotiations. Therefore, 
Sir, the invitation to Mr. Chou En-lai, though a climb-down from the original 
position, has pointed out that "for the moment I do not see any common 
ground between our respective viewpoints.” 

When our honoured guest arrived on our soil, the Prime Minister in a 
wonderful way set the scene at the Palam aerodrome in his welcome speech. 
And what do we see in contrast? We see the Chinese Premier’s talks of 
peace and friendship as though nothing has happened between us since he 
last set his foot on our soil. Now I come to the Communique itself. The 
Prime Minister in his short speech also said that the laborious and long 
talks lasting for a week had led to a greater understanding of the viewpoints 
of the two Governments. Was there not an understanding of the viewpoints 
of the two Governments before these talks? Sir, Mr. Chou En-lai till recently 
was in another country, a neighbouring country of us, in Nepal. Now, 
what has been the understanding as a result of the talks that had taken 
place here? Mr. Chou En-lai tells the Indian correspondents in Nepal that 
India will not be able to drive a wedge between China and Nepal. It is a 
very great insult to our country. Here we have been charged that we are 
out to drive a wedge between Nepal and China, and if this is the 
understanding that we have arrived at during the talks lasting over a week, 

I say it is a sad commentary on the understanding that has taken place 
between the two countries. Further, Mr. Chou En-lai stated in Nepal that 
the Chinese maps showed the Everest in China whereas the Nepalese maps 
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drawn by India and produced by the Nepalese Prime Minister during the 
talks showed it on the border. Here again, aspersion has been cast on our 
bonafides by a friend to whom all along, from the time his party came to 
power in China, we have done nothing but friendly acts. Again, after enjoying 
our hospitality for over a week, the Chinese Premier is pleased to state that 
the statement by the Prime Minister of India made in Parliament after he 
left was not friendly. I am afraid that we have not understood the correct 
views of the Chinese Government. We received him at the Palam Airport 
and expressed certain views. At the State Banquet also, in an indirect manner, 
we again made a reference to the harm that had been done to our country 
by China. But, Sir, if we speak in a language which the negotiating party 
cannot understand, our efforts will go in vain. Here is China’s own part of 
the country, Formosa, but the United States speaks to them in a language 
that the Chinese understand and they dare not venture. Here is our neighbour 
Pakistan which speaks to them in a language which they understand. They 
tell the Chinese openly — 

“You can give slap after slap to India...” 

I am quoting from the statement of the Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan — 

and with every slap that you give to India, India says it is not hard 
enough.” 

It is an insult to us. They also warn China that if they are so bold, they 
can come to Pakistan’s territory which is also very close to Ladakh which 
they have occupied, I mean Gilgit. But why is China not going there? They 
know that there is a I bigger brother there with a bigger stick in hand and 
they dare not touch them. Here is a poor country India where anybody can 
come and whose land anybody can occupy. Here are the Portuguese, they 
do not vacate their aggression. Here is Pakistan which has occupied 
thousands and thousands of square miles of our territory. They just care 
two hoots for us. Therefore, seeing to our policy, we cannot blame China 
if they act in the manner in which they have done. In roundabout terms we 
tell them that this is what has happened. Naturally, what will a practical 
man do? A practical man that he is, a shrewd man that he is, he says openly 
that our Prime Minister Nehru never spoke to him while he was in India 
for a week about aggression having been committed in India by China. 

Sir, now about the officials who will go into the question further, what 
will they do? If they just postpone this thing, it will be showing to the 
world that India has given up her charge of aggression against China, and 
if this policy of keeping the door open is continued, their line of propaganda 
will continue to harm our country. 
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Lastly, I will submit that we had been lulled into complacency in the 
past and as a result, we are suffering. My intuition tells me that clever 
people as they are, they have got a subtle objective which under no 
circumstances they will give up and they will further creep surreptitiously 
as they have done in the past. If we are not alert and careful, my fear is 
that we are likely to lose much of our territory, and as it is, if I can understand 
the policy of the Prime Minister right, we can never hope to recover those 
thousands of square miles which are under the illegal occupation of China, 
as we will never be able to recover our territory which is in the possession 
of Pakistan. I only hope that at least in future our national honour and self- 
respect will not be allowed to be hurt by the inalertness and the 
unpreparedness which have been the characteristics of the Government 
so far. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru : 170 Mr Chairman, nobody could have been so simple- 
minded as to suppose that the conversations that were to take place between 
the Prime Ministers of India and China would solve the problem of Chinese 
aggression on Indian territory. The latest Note received by the Government 
of India from the Chinese Government can leave no doubt in anybody’s 
mind that China is determined to hold what it possesses at the present 
time. That part of the Note which deals with the MacMahon Line shows 
broadly how far the Chinese Government is prepared to go to deny facts 
that are not favourable to it and to make unfounded assertions in support 
of its claims. The failure of the Nehru-Chou talks has therefore not come 
as a surprise or as a disappointment to anybody. I am glad to say that the 
Prime Minister firmly maintained his ground but we have to recognise that 
notwithstanding his tenacity and his courtesy, nothing has been achieved. 
The Prime Minister made a short statement in the other House on his talks 
with the Prime Minister of China. There is one sentence in it which seems 
to me to be very disturbing. He said that notwithstanding his best efforts, 
he could not find out from the Chinese Prime Minister what the true 
boundary in the opinion of the Chinese Government should be. Now, what 
does this mean? It means that China; does not want to commit itself to any 
boundary at the present time and that it wants to hold itself free to claim in 
future any other territory that it may consider to be desirable; I mean, this 
makes it clear that China, though prepared to negotiate and argue with 
India, is really playing the game of power politics, and it is this that has to 
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be recognised in our future dealings with China. We recognise, Sir, the 
immensity of the problem that has arisen because of Chinese aggression 
on Indian territory. But the magnitude of the problem does not require that 
our powers of action should be paralysed and that we should merely think 
of the magnitude of the problem wondering what the future will bring 
forth. The statement made by the Prime Minister of China yesterday in 
Nepal, that he regarded the Prime Minister’s statement in the Lok Sabha as 
distressing, seems surprising. He has virtually charged the Prime Minister 
of India with not having dared to say to his face what he said to Parliament 
behind his back. But it is rather surprising to me that the Chinese Prime 
Minister should not idealise that the whole country thinks that China has 
been guilty of aggression, that it is following a policy of expansionism, and 
that every country that has the power to do it must resist this policy to the 
best of its ability. The sooner China understands this fact, the better. India 
has not put forward its powers of resistance, but when it does so, I am 
sure it will make China realise that the game of power politics cannot be 
played as easily as it does. Sir, I agree with my hon. friend, Shri Ganga 
Sharan Sinha, that this is the time when we must all put forth our best 
efforts in order to preserve the integrity of India. But even on this occasion 
I find it difficult to pass over two important questions that arise in our 
mind whenever we consider this problem. These questions are, how has 
the present situation arisen, and who is responsible for it. The Prime Minister 
has never answered these questions; in fact he has tried to evade them. But 
he must answer them; it is his duty to the country to answer these questions 
satisfactorily. I do not want to be unfair to him. In all my dealings with him 
I have treated him with the highest respect, and I realise the great part that 
he played in the struggle of our country for its freedom, but I regard it as 
a duty to truth to say that the present situation has arisen because of the 
determined refusal of the Government of India to take note of the realities 
of the situation, and it is still more painful for me to say that the person 
responsible for this failure is the very person who played a glorious part in 
the struggle for Indian freedom. He was so keen on promoting the cause 
of peace — every other thing seemed to him to be of so little consequence 
in comparison with it — that he forgot that he could have a foreign policy 
only in proportion to his strength. We are really. Sir, paying the penalty of 
having treated the rights of Tibet rather lightly both in 1950 and in 1954 
when we entered into the Panchsheel treaty with China. Now, Sir, we all 
have to think — whatever the reasons that might have led to the present 
situation — what is to be done in order to strengthen the country. In the 
first place. Sir, I feel that we must take all possible measures to strengthen 
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the capacity of the country for its defence. We have come face to face 
with a situation where we can no longer neglect, our responsibility for the 
maintenance of the integrity of Indian territory. We should grudge no 
expenditure that may be required to meet the present situation. Sir, I should 
be the last person to counsel the country to plunge lightheartedly or blindly 
into war, but surely the policy of the Prime Minister, by whatever name he 
may call it, Panchsheel , or a policy of non-alignment or any other name, 
does not prevent the country from making itself powerful enough to prevent 
any encroachment on its territory. Surely, Sir, to make adequate 
arrangements for our own defence is not to adopt a policy of aggression. 
We owe it to ourselves that we should not be dependent, for the maintenance 
of our integrity, on the kindness of any other power, but we have, I am 
sorry to say, so far relied on the goodwill of our great neighbour to maintain 
the integrity of the country. In this respect again I feel that I have a very 
painful duty to discharge. If the Prime Minister wants to assure the country 
that he is taking adequate measures to strengthen its power to defend its 
interests, he will have to change his Defence Minister. I have nothing 
personal, not a word to urge, on personal grounds, against Shri Krishna 
Menon. I know his capacity for hard work and his ability. But we all know 
that the country, generally speaking, has no confidence in him. I doubt 
whether the Congress Party has much confidence in him. 

Shri Satyacharan : 1 1 No, no, that is not a fact. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: During the First World War Mr. Asquith asked Lord 
Haldane who had made a very successful Minister of Defence to leave the 
Cabinet, notwithstanding his friendship with Lord Haldane, simply because 
England had no confidence in Lord Haldane. Surely we are not doing the 
Prime Minister any injustice, or Shri Krishna Menon any injustice, if we 
ask the Prime Minister to follow the same policy. 

Just one word more and I have done. 

Sir, another aspect of the policy that I have urged on this House and 
on the Prime Minister is that we should strengthen the ties of friendship 
between ourselves and other countries, and we should particularly think of 
our neighbours. One of the most important of our neighbours is Pakistan. 
There are differences. There have been rather serious differences between 
us and Pakistan for some time, but it seems that many of them are going to 
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be resolved. Some of them have been resolved and it seems that some 
other differences are going to be resolved in the near future. Now, is it not 
possible for us. Sir, to try and see whether Indo-Pakistan relations cannot 
be so improved that we may not be compelled to waste our strength in, 
what I may call, internecine quarrels? The Chinese policy of expansion 
affects both India and Pakistan and it is to the interest of both the countries 
that they should come to some agreement among themselves so that they 
may use their power not to fight one another but to protect their own 
countries and thus help one another. 
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[Translation begins: 

Shri Gopikrishna Vijayvargiya: 173 Mr Chairman, I cannot effectively counter 
such able people like Dr Kunzru or Ganga Sharan Sinhaji. But 1 do not 
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think that the matter that they have expressed fears about and described 
the situation in the country as being very serious is taken any less seriously 
by the Congress or our Prime Minister. The situation in the country is 
indeed serious. Those who have heard his speeches in various assemblies 
and gatherings can state that he does consider the situation in the country 
as being extremely serious. He has said that even if our relations with 
China do improve, we will have to remain vigilant for the next quarter of a 
century because what had been a border issue so far has changed. The 
border has become a live issue. And we have to be extremely vigilant even 
if relations between India and China improve. So I do not think we need to 
express doubts about this matter and I feel that the nation is safe in our 
Prime Minister’s hands. 

The second thing that I wish to say is that when past mistakes are 
being pointed out, whom could we have turned to for help in the matter of 
Tibet? It would have been like pulling chestnuts out of the fire to take on 
someone else’s battle when Tibet had thrown down their arms even before 
we had the 1954 Agreement. The Dalai Lama had signed a document in 
1951 and surrendered. So, let me point out to you that when the Dalai 
Lama did not have the courage to stand up for Tibet and he was ready to 
sign an agreement with China after which he ran away to India asking for 
our help. What could we do in these circumstances? Therefore I wish to 
point out that to say that our leaders made a mistake would not be right. 
There is no doubt about it that in all the speeches made here by Members 
on this issue it has been clearly said that everyone is with the Prime Minister. 
Nobody has said that the policy of non-alignment is wrong. It is a good 
thing that the nation is prepared to stand up as one in this grave hour. 
Therefore let no one think that the country is in danger or that the Congress 
does not regard it as such. 

I would like to say that we understand the seriousness of the situation 
and we have to prepare ourselves in accordance with the demands of the 
time. As the Prime Minister has said, we should develop the country 
industrially so that we can face any danger that may arise in the future 
from a position of strength, and confront China firmly. The Communique 
which has been tabled just now has certainly given China some time. But 
so have we got the time. If you look at all the analyses in the newspapers 
you will find that all of them point out that China had wanted to make us 
accept their control over Ladakh, but our Prime Minister has not conceded 
that. They wanted us to acceede control over NEFA which also our Prime 
Minister has not accepted. He has stood firm against China’s demands. 
China was very keen to bargain with us so that if we accepted their demand 
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the matter would be resolved. But we could not have accepted this and we 
did not. So it is clear that China’s demands have been rejected very firmly. 
And from what Chou En-lai has said in Kathmandu, you can gauge that he 
has not gone away satisfied about this issue, and nor does this show any 
weakness on the part of our Prime Minister. 

I would like to point out that at the moment the country faces two 
kinds of danger. One could arise from the Red party which wants to drag 
us into one camp. But at the same time another Party with a blue flag has 
arisen which wants to drag us into yet another camp. Therefore we need 
to ignore both the red and the blue flags and go with the national flag .We 
must build a strong nation in the time that we have got now, build roads, 
get helicopters, and do this and that. I also feel that we should certainly not 
take any steps to rid ourselves of an enemy by which we get into the 
clutches of yet another enemy. Jaichand made a mistake, so did Mir Qasim. 
Therefore we have no necessity to invite the armies of external powers. 
Therefore I would like to say that we should avoid both the red and the 
blue flags and support the Prime Minister of our country. 

Translation ends] 

Shri P. Ramamurti : 1 4 Mr. Chairman, this House has already discussed a 
number of times this whole question. Just now I believe our discussion is 
confined to the limited question of the talks between the two Prime Ministers 
which took place recently and the Joint Communique that has been issued 
as a result of that. We have been one of those people who have been asking 
for a meeting of the two Prime Ministers because we felt that some good 
would come out of that although we also did not think that immediately as 
a result of the meeting a final solution to this problem could have been 
found. But we felt. Sir, that the very meeting would be good in itself, it 
would lead to a greater understanding of the view-points of both the peoples. 

It is also necessary to have that understanding because you cannot 
find a solution of the problem by not trying to understand the viewpoint of 
the other party. That is why we have been urging this, and I am glad. Sir, 
that the Prime Minister who, despite the tremendous opposition of a number 
of people inside this House as well as in the country, did feel that it would 
be a good thing to meet, extended the invitation, and as a result of the 
forty-one hours of talk that has taken place between the two Prime Ministers, 
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we are glad — he also feels so — that the meeting has been good in itself. 

But apart from other things, as the Communique itself says, it is certainly 
regrettable that it has not led to a solution of the problem; the basic problem 
remains, as the Prime Minister has stated. But nonetheless, what is the 
result of the talk, quite apart from our understanding each other? What did 
the understanding of each other lead to? That is summed up in the 
Communique itself. It says:- 

“The two Prime Ministers, therefore, agreed that officials of the two 
sides should meet and examine, check and study the factual material 
relevant to the boundary question and submit a report to the 
governments of the two countries.” 

Why did this become necessary? This has become necessary, as the 
Prime Minister had stated some time back in the other House, I believe 
because despite their efforts to find a solution of this problem, they came 
across a mountain of different sets of facts, and out of this different sets 
of facts two different conclusions could be drawn. That is why they could 
not very easily find a solution to the problem. Therefore, when they were 
faced with that situation, it is very right that our Prime Minister should 
have agreed to examine these problems jointly, these set of facts jointly, 
and tried to see if a common understanding with regard to these two sets 
of facts could be arrived at. After all, what is wrong in making that attempt? 
After all, when somebody puts forward one set of facts and says that 
these are the correct facts, certainly it is up to us, as a very reasonable 
people, it is very necessary for our Government also to offer to examine 
those facts jointly and say that their facts are wrong and try to disprove 
those facts. If we are convinced that some of our facts are not absolutely 
correct, we say that we are willing to stand corrected. That is the position. 
It is a recognition of that spirit. Therefore it is 6 p.m. that the officials of 
the two Governments are going to meet and just because of this, that is 
also a recognition and we have to see that this problem is discussed without 
passion because of the great issues that are involved in it. The great issues 
are fundamentally the facts. The most important issue is the fundamental 
fact that China and India are two great neighbours which are going to live 
as neighbours for a millennium. Therefore it is absolutely essential that 
some method must be found, whatever might be the differences that might 
arise, and efforts must always be made to see that those differences are 
resolved so that we can live as great neighbours. That fundamental issue is 
not only facing our two countries but it is the fundamental issue of the 
entire humanity. Therefore in order to settle these problems, pending the 
examination of these two sets of facts, as the Joint Communique has rightly 
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stated, the two Governments should avoid any border clashes. Why? 
Because if any border clash or some such thing happens, from whatever 
source it might be, immediately it will vitiate the atmosphere and prevent a 
dispassionate view of the question or examination of the whole question. 
Therefore it is stated that pending that, this should also be done. Therefore 
I should think that the entire spirit of that Communique should be supported 
by the House not only here but as you yourself said in the House a few 
minutes ago, we should look at this whole problem without further 
worsening the situation. On that basis everyone of us should try to see that 
not only in this House but in the entire country we do not rouse passions 
but on the other hand try to see that the entire spirit of this Communique is 
carried out throughout the country by all the people who have the good 
interests of our country at heart. 

Shri RL. Kureel Talib: 1 5 Sir, I am representing the Socialist Party in this 
House and I am withdrawing for not having been given the time to speak. 
I represent a recognised political party and wanted only five minutes and I 
have not been given. So, as a protest, I am withdrawing. 

(The hon. Member then left the Chamber) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Chairman, the brief discussion we have had here 
has ranged over a wide field, not going deeply into any particular aspect of it. 
The motion that I made was about this joint communique. Some reference was 
no doubt made to it but generally the subject has been dealt with from the point 
of view of the past. Whose fault it was that this has arisen and what steps 
should be taken to remedy it? That is right and I am not complaining. 

Now there are two or three factual matters that I would refer to. Reference 
has been made to a new road. This new road, according to our information, 
had been built there, probably sometime last year, early last year, as about the 
middle of last year. Shri Ganga Sharan Sinha asked: “How was it built there? 
How did we allow it to be built?” The road was built in the area which had at 
some time previously been occupied by the Chinese. It was ever since last 
year, in the beginning of last year and maybe, even earlier. That area was 
occupied by the Chinese forces and they have built that road there. There is a 
reference to this road which is west of the Aksai Chin road, in some of the 
papers and in our White Paper. There is reference to it in Mr. Karam Singh’s 
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evidence in the White Paper. I referred to this and I drew the attention of 
Premier Chou En-lai also to the building of this new road. He did not seem to be 
fully aware of what had been done there. So he could not enlighten me about it. 

Then there has been the question of what Premier Chou En-lai has said at 
Kathmandu. He has made a complaint that some things that I said were unfriendly. 
Also, he said, I think in his press conference in Delhi, that I had not used the 
word “aggression’ or described the Chinese action as one of aggression. I am 
not quite sure in my mind whether I used that word or not and it is quite 
possible that I did not use the word because the whole discussion was about 
the Chinese forces having entered the Indian Territory. We were discussing it 
in great detail. At least we were putting each other’s cases to each other and 
the whole case was that they had entered our territory and therefore committed 
an aggression, according to us. Whether I used the word “aggression” or not 
I have no recollection but the whole purport of the argument was that aggression 
had been committed and that it should be vacated. Perhaps Premier Chou En- 
lai has placed his case before the public in the course of a long press conference 
held here but briefly if I may recapitulate it, it was this, that in both the western 
and the eastern sectors, both these areas have long been under the Chinese or 
Tibetan jurisdiction the eastern sector under Tibetan or a part of it , a relatively 
small part under Tibetan and a large part under Sinkiang’s jurisdiction. This 
had occurred in regard to the western sector for about 200 years. Now, 
according to us, as the House knows, our case was that both these areas have 
long been under Indian jurisdiction so that there was a basic and fundamental 
difference in the actual approach and either both our facts were wrong — both 
could not be right — or one of them was wrong and inevitably, therefore, we 
were led to this, that the facts should be more thoroughly examined. There 
was no other way except breaking off and not having any further contact 
which would have been undesirable. We did not and we do not expect some 
wonderful solution to emerge out of this examination of the facts. Nevertheless, 
we thought that this process must be gone through it should be gone through 
and that it might help to some slight extent. I do think that premier Chou En- 
lai’s coming here did help in bringing a part of his mind before us, as perhaps 
it helped him to understand what our Government and our people were thinking, 
so that the whole discussion turned rather on facts. It was no good my going 
on telling him to vacate the aggression, which I did in a different language, 
when he was telling me: “Vacate the aggression; you are in our territory.” It is 
an extraordinary or rather a comic situation, factually I mean. You cannot 
carry on an argument this way, his telling me this and my telling him the exact 
reverse of it all the time. So we had to necessarily discuss facts so far as this 
was concerned. He gave me some facts, according to him, and I gave him a 
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good many of our facts. I tried to have a fuller examination from the official 
basis but he said that he had not brought many of their records. How was one 
to prove factually the jurisdiction of a country or the administration of a country? 
It is an extraordinarily difficult thing where you are dealing with a country 
where people do not live or hardly live or are very few. Maps, rival maps are 
produced. Historical records, rival historical records are produced. I am not at 
the moment balancing them, because I am convinced that with regard to these 
matters the evidence that we have in our possession is very good and our case 
is a very strong one. I have no doubt about it. I am merely placing before the 
House how difficult it is to deal with this question when exactly contrary sets 
of facts are produced. That was the difficulty. It appeared that so far as the 
original Aksai Chin road was concerned, it was an old caravan route, hundreds 
and hundreds of years old. This has always been used as a caravan route by 
people going from Sinkiang to Tibet. This and the nearby route were used by 
the Chinese forces, probably in 1951, or may be 1952. That is to say, soon 
after the Chinese Government came to Tibet, soon after that they used that 
road, the caravan road; it was not a road proper but they used it for bringing 
materials, supplies, forces etc. Later, three or four years later, they built some 
kind of a road there, probably in 1957 or 1958. Now, in the last eighteen 
months more or less, less perhaps according to our information and our belief, 
they occupied a number of other places in the Ladakh area, apart from the 
Aksai Chin area. And later, about the middle of last year, they built the other 
road in the area controlled by them. It was not obviously possible for us to stop 
the building of that road, because they controlled that area. Either we control it 
by pushing them out or we cannot prevent their building that road. That is the 
position. 

Now, the broad approach to this question can be one of attempts at finding 
some way to settle it, or war. Even if ultimately one is driven to conflict, one 
makes these attempts and at the same time one has to prepare on self and one’s 
country to face any emergency that might arise. These are the broad principles 
which anyone would agree to. One may differ about the detailed implementation 
of those principles. We are trying to follow those lines and even from that point 
of view, this examination by officials in helpful, from our point of view. 

The hon. Member, Dr. Kunzru, referred to various things. He referred to 
what I stated, I think, and to the failure to find out what China claims to be her 
boundary. That has been our attempt. Even in the correspondence published in 
the White Paper , we asked them repeatedly what was the precise boundary. Of 
course, they showed the boundary. They showed it in their maps. They showed 
it in some descriptions. But we wanted to know the precise boundary, just as 
we gave them our precise boundary in terms of latitudes and longitudes and 
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exact points. They had not done it. They did not do so when the officials met 
here either. In fact they made that a reason for determining the boundary 
precisely. They said it had not been determined precisely. It has not been 
demarcated and therefore we should sit down and demarcate it. Our reply has 
always been that while it is true that is not demarcated on the ground, it has 
been delimited precisely enough in maps, records etc. and it is not possible to 
demarcate it over certain areas at all, physically. Anyhow, their present position 
was: Let us demarcate it. And they defined their boundary in the western sector 
as going from the Karakoram Range down south to the Kongka Pass. But that 
is not the major watershed. There are two watersheds there, the major one 
which we claim to be the real boundary and the minor one on the west of it, or 
from the Karakoram Range down south to the Kongka Pass. Therefore, partly 
they indicated their boundary, not precisely and the one they indicated was, 
according to us, the wrong place, going much to the west of the real boundary. 

Then Dr. Kunzru referred to and asked how the present situation had arisen 
and who was responsible. That is rather a difficult question for me to answer. 
Maybe he is right, not so much, I think, as to how the situation has arisen 
because it has arisen due to numerous factors with which we have nothing to 
do, but we might say that we might have been wise enough to foresee and to 
predict what had happened and prepared for it. Possibly he is right. It is rather 
difficult for me to say. Maybe I am not a very good judge of my own actions. 
It is difficult to judge one’s own actions and one’s own mind. But 1 would like 
him to appreciate that the things that have happened have been on a rather 
major world scale. Whether they happened near our border or elsewhere the 
changes that were taking place during the last ten years or more have been 
tremendous changes, and anything that we might have done really would have 
been on a relatively small scale even, if I may say so, if we had greater provision 
than we had. It is always easy to be wise after the event. But let us consider it 
in the larger context, because something has been happening in these years 
which is of tremendous historic significance, and which we have to face, not 
now but in the future. However, if the hon. Member thinks that we have been 
lax or careless, well, I have no answer to that. He may have adequate reasons 
for thinking so. He spoke of the determined refusal of the Government of India 
to take note of realities. I don’t quite know what he refers to by that. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: What I referred to was this. It is my impression and my 
belief that the Government of India or rather — let me be frank and say — 
the Prime Minister, because no other person is concerned with foreign 
policy, almost resented when a statement was made here saying that China 
was increasing its military strength and this might prove unfavourable to 
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India. This is what I meant. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I think there Dr. Kunzru is not at all right. What I said at 
that time and in what context. I have no recollection. But ever since the Chinese 
Revolution, every person at all acquainted with the position knew of China’s 
growing strength and repeatedly we had discussed this matter amongst ourselves, 
not now but ten years ago. We might have misjudged something, but the major 
fact was not at all hidden from us, and it was repeatedly discussed as to what 
steps should be taken and what should not be taken. 

Then the hon. Member said something about the foreign policy being 
proportional to our strength. That, of course, is a statement with which nobody 
can disagree. It should be. But what exactly is the foreign policy we have 
followed which is outside our strength is not clear to me. 

In any policy that you follow, in so far as it depends on the strength of 
other countries, naturally the question arises against what country, how many 
countries. No country today is strong enough to follow a foreign policy of its 
liking, not even the great countries, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. Even they cannot follow it completely because of the amazing forces at 
work in the world today. 

Then he referred to something, to non-alignment and Panchsheel perhaps 
indicating that that was where our foreign policy went ahead of our strength. 
Well, I think that Panchsheel and non-alignment are principles which fit in with 
every country’s strength I would not say every country; perhaps there may be 
some which it does not — but certainly and oddly enough, all or most of the 
opponents of this policy, the foreign countries which criticise it, almost all 
admit the rightness of the policy for us in the past and the rightness for the 
present. These are critics. I am not talking about those who approve of it. 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: Will the Prime Minister allow me to say one thing? Have 
a policy of Panchsheel but must also see that peace reigns on your borders 
and that depends on your strength. That is what 1 meant by saying what I 
had said. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: That is perfectly true. Panchsheel has nothing to do, if 
I may say so, with countries misbehaving or invading or committing aggression. 
If you have a law and if a man commits murder, well it is murder. It does not 
mean that the law is bad. I do not see this mixing up. Panchsheel does not 
mean that we should leave our borders weak. That is not the meaning. Our 
borders should be strong and a country should be strong. Panchsheel is a code 
of conduct, a code of behaviour between countries. It is a right code. If a 
country does not follow it, well it misbehaves and should suffer for its 
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misbehaviour. That is a different thing. The charge is that we did not have our 
borders adequately strengthened or defended. That is rather difficult to go into 
but it is not particularly an easy matter to defend them in the sense that it 
should have been defended to prevent this. In fact, it is an amazingly difficult 
matter. In fact, it was an impossible matter in these areas. It might be possible 
that something might have been done, a little here and there but if you just 
analyses the position, the factual position of where our borders are how one 
reaches those borders how one sends supplies to those borders, you will 
understand. It is an impossible position in many ways. Of course, “impossible” 
may be a strong word. We may have diverted all the energies of the nation in 
those days to building those roads but even then it would have taken several 
years, sending supplies there and all that, I cannot say. A little more might have 
been done but even that would have been inadequate purely from the military 
point of view, I think, to defend against any person if he wants to push in. That 
is to say, it required time to do so. I do not think it is an impossible thing to be 
done but it required time and behind that time was required something which 
any country requires and must have industrial development. It is not a question 
of a resolution passed at a public meeting or feelings. A country is strong only 
in the measure of its industrial development; nothing else can make it stronger. 
We tried to concentrate on industrial development, as we are still trying, because 
that was our very basis; otherwise, with all the will in the world, we cannot 
defend. Why is China supposed to be strong? It is because she has tried to 
develop herself industrially in the last ten years by ways which we cannot and 
do not wish to adopt but this raising of our strength does not mean our sending 
platoons, battalions and companies to far comers of the border region with 
which people can defend that area. However, it is probable and I am prepared 
to admit Dr. Kunzru's statement that we might have done more if we had 
concentrated on that particular thing. 

Lastly, Sir, Dr. Kunzru referred to his opinion that the Defence Minister 
should be changed because the country generally speaking has no confidence 
in him. Well, if the country has no confidence in him, presumably it has no 
confidence in me and the Prime Minister should change because in the kind of 
Government that we have, it is the Prime Minister’s responsibility to choose 
his colleague and nobody else’s. If the Prime Minister’s policy is not approved, 
it is right. 

Shri Ganga Sharan Sinha; I think one thing has not been put on proper 
lines. People may have confidence in the Prime Minister but they may not 
have confidence in his choice of some person. That does not involve any 
question of confidence in the Prime Minister. 
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Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry I do not agree with the hon. Member’s idea 
of Parliamentary Government. In the Parliamentary Government of the kind 
we have, it is the Prime Minister who is responsible for his colleagues 
and nobody else, and if his policy is disapproved, then the Prime Minister 
should go. 

Shri Rajendra Pratap Sinha : 176 We also know that there are Parliamentary 

conventions which we usually follow in this country. 

Mr. Chairman: Sit down. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member may perhaps know that better than I 
do but I know of no such convention. In fact, I do know of conventions 
which are exactly contrary to this. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: What about the case of Lord Haldane quoted by Dr. 

Kunzru? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member quoted the example of Lord Haldane 
in the First World War. It is an unfortunate example that he quoted because 
apart from the various factors it was felt that that was a wrong step that the 
Government took. It was recognised subsequently that that was a most 
unfortunate step that the British Government took. However, these examples 
do not help this way or that way. I do not accept the Statement that the country 
desires a change, because a newspaper says so, because some people say so. 
How is one to judge, I should like to know. After all, the responsibility is mine 
and I am the judge, and when I feel that way, I go. 

That is all, Sir, I have to say in the limited time you have been pleased to 
give me. 

Mr. Chairman: The discussion is over. 


176. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from Bihar. 
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45. W. Averell Harriman to Nehru 177 

May 18. 1960 

Many thanks for your letter of April 26. 178 It was good of you with all your 
preoccupations to mention my problem to the Chinese Ambassador. 179 I am 
sure it will carry weight, but what the Chinese Government’s policy towards 
Americans is just now is anybody’s guess. 

I am deeply distressed that an agreement could not be reached on the 
boundary question. Unhappily, it indicates an aggressive attitude on the part of 
Peking. 

As I write this, news comes over the air of Khrushchev’s violent press 
conference in Paris. 180 The further threats about a separate peace with East 
Germany are disquieting. I am tom between deep indignation and resentment 
against him, and unhappiness that President Eisenhower took upon himself 
responsibility for the U-2, particularly when Khrushchev first stated that he 
was sure the President was not involved. In addition, I would have wished that 
the President had stated publicly at once, rather than awaiting the opening of 
the Conference, that he had given instructions that no further similar flights 
should be undertaken. It seems to me that this gave the Neo-Stalinists still 
lurking in the Kremlin — plus pressure from Peking — an opportunity to carry 
the day for a return to tough policies. 

Nothing excuses Khrushchev’s behavior in torpedoing the Conference in 
the way he did. Democrats as well as Republicans are standing firmly behind 
the President in this crisis, and it is gratifying that our friends around the world 
are coming to our support. 

I only wish I could exchange views with you on what is going on in the 
Kremlin, and how the future should be dealt with. 


A. Harriman 


1 77. Copy of letter; salutation not available. William A. Harriman Papers, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington D C. 

178. See item 41. 

179. Pan Tzu-li. 

180. See item 126 fn 10. 
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n. POLITICS 

(a) Indian National Congress 

46. To H.C. Heda: CPP Meetings 1 

April 19, 1960 

My dear Heda, 2 

Your letter of April 19 3 with the papers attached. 4 

I think it would be right for us to have the Annual General meeting on the 
28th April, which has already been fixed for a Party meeting, at 5-30 p.m. As 
for a meeting of the Executive, I do not know what time to suggest as I am 
pretty heavily occupied on all these days in the morning as well as in the late 
afternoon. You may, if you like, have an Executive meeting at 3-30 p.m. on the 
27th April or at 3 p.m. on the 28th. 

I have very rapidly looked through some of your papers. I am not quite 
sure about your proposals, but that is not a reason why you should not put 
them forward. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


47. To Abha Maiti: Women’s Convention 5 


April 19, 1960 

Dear Abha Maiti, 6 7 

I have your letter ol April 16. It is a good idea to have an All India Congress 
Women s Convention, but I do not think it is desirable to invite women from 
foreign countries. I am opposed to these invitations to any of our gatherings. 


1 . Letter. 

2. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Nizamabad, Andhra Pradesh, and Secretary, CPP. 

3. See Appendix 8 (a). 

4. See Appendix 8 (b). 

5. Letter. 

6. General Secretary, AICC. 

7. For Nehru ’s message of 2 August 1 960 for the convention, see S WJN/SS/62/item 6. 
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As for my attending it or inaugurating it, it is not possible for me to accept 
any engagements so tar ahead. It depends on the problems before us and 
Parliament and many other factors. Also, I am inclined to think that the Women’s 
Convention should consist of women only and no men should be asked to 
perform any important function in it. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

48. To Subhadra Joshi: Internal Disputes 8 9 

23rd April, 1960 

My dear Subhadra, 1 * 

1 have received your letter of the 22nd April and have gone through the 
enclosures attached to it. 

As you perhaps know. 1 have rather kept apart from Congress organisational 
matters and internal disputes. In fact. 1 know nothing about this particular 
matter about which you have written to me. I have a vague recollection that 1 
only saw some reference to it in a newspaper sometime ago. 

Normally, if 1 receive such letters. 1 forward them to the AICC office. But 
since you have asked me to keep your letter confidential. I am not doing so. 
You have already written to Suchetaji. 10 

Yours sincerely, 
(Jawaharlal Nehru] 


8. Letter. 

9. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Ambala. Punjab. 

10. Sucheta Knpalant. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from New Delhi; and General Secretary, 
AICC 
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49. To CPP: Need for Ideological Kinship 11 

Partymen’s Criticism of Govt. Policy 
Nehru Expresses Concern: Trend Harmful 

New Delhi, April 27.- Prime Minister Nehru is understood to have expressed at 
a meeting here today of the Congress Parliamentary Party his grave concern 
over the open criticism by some members of the party of the public sector, the 
Congress ideology of a socialistic pattern of society and the foreign policy. 

He is believed to have said that this trend was harmful to the party and to 
the country, as it gave an impression to the outside world that there was some 
confusion over the policies among Congressmen themselves. 

Expressing his sense of annoyance at the conduct of members who did 
not conform to policies, once accepted by them. Pandit Nehru is understood to 
have said that their action was disturbing him quite a lot. He had come to the 
conclusion that partymen, who did not believe in the public sector or other 
policies of the Congress, should leave the organisation for the good of the 
party, as well as for their own good. 

Pandit Nehru said that an “ideological kinship” and unity among the 
members of the party were essential, if it was to function effectively. 

50. To H.C. Heda: Report on British General Elections 12 

April 28, 1960 

My dear Heda, 

You sent me two days ago the typescript of your report on the British Elections. 13 
I am glad you have written on this subject and I would like to read what you 
have written. But it has been quite impossible for me to find any time and in 
another day I am leaving Delhi. 14 

The subject dealt with is such that, if I write a foreword, I should read 
your report fully. There may be political implications etc. which have to be 


1 1 . PTI report from National Herald , 28 April 1960, on the Party Executive meeting; held at 
3. 30 p.m., according to Nehru’s engagement diary, 27 April 1960. 

12. Letter. 

13. Deputed by AICC as Congress observer to the British General Election of 1959. 

14. Nehru left for Bombay on 30 May on his way to London to attend the Commonwealth 
Conference; see items 65 and 134-151. 
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considered carefully if I am associated with its publication. 15 

I have read a few pages here and there. They are interesting. But I think 
that the report requires revision from the point of view of English. I suggest 
that you do this. I am returning the typescript. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


51. At the Annual General Meeting 16 

^ PTTft WIRT 3PM 1 1 WRT ft $ 3TNcft 7J?RT f % ft ftfftp p^PT 

t T^' 7 Deputy Leader ftt t 1 Chief Whip ft HIH'jK cfiHT ftl Deputy 
Chief Whip ft ft37 $ Wr* t, i 3TFT 1 1 ftft, ftfczft eft ftftff eft 
^ OtNcb W ft ft t, 37lft fftlcr •3TFT eF?T ^n^rT 1 1 ft, ft, 3TTT 
rflft t ft I 

[Translation begins: 

This is our Annual General Body meeting. The first thing that I should tell you 
is that Shri Govind Ballabh Pant 18 has been elected Deputy Leader. Secondly, 
names have to be proposed for the Chief Whip and Deputy Chief Whip, in 
consultation with the leader. Thirdly, you have got the reports of the Secretaries 
to the Ministers. Do you wish to say anything about that? What? Yes, I see, 
you wish to say something, please proceed. 


Translation ends] 

It is true that it was not discussed in the Executive Committee, it was there but 
Executive as often happened meeting in a hurry did not discuss it, and it was 
circulated and the members were, I believe, asked, executive members were 


15. It was published as Elections in Britain (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 1961). 

16. Speech at the Annual General Meeting of the Congress Party in Parliament, at 5. 05 p.m., 
according to Nehru’s engagement diary entry, 28 April 1960. Tape No. M-50/c (i), 
NMML. 

1 7. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP; Minister of Home Affairs. 

18. See fn 17 in this section. 
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asked to send their comments. That is what happened, I do not think anyone 
sent his comments. Oh! Mr Kasliwal, 1 I understand — 

Someone: Mr. Tyagi 20 ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You might suppress your voice. 

Someone : But why... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: you might suppress your voice a little. 

Someone: You want to dominate in voice. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Nobody is dominating. Right at the beginning, Mr Kasliwal 
criticised the report and raised an objection, partly in regard to the contents, 
partly in regard to the language, the English language. Now let us dispose of 
this matter before we discuss the wider and most important point that Mr 
Tyagi has raised. So, what are we to do with this report. We shall discuss the 
other matters soon, because do you wish to say something about the report or 
about the other matters. Yes. <gl4l fAili % «HT HdM Tift ^ l jTnpt ♦iMNH 

[Translation begins: 

There is no other question about the report. Come Sonavane. 

Translation ends] 

Come back after with this. No, no, we are discussing the language and the 
production of the report. You are discussing a basic point about how to spend 
money. We will come back afterwards. Let us finish with one thing. 

<TT I 

[Translation begins: 

On this point only. Anyhow, 1 would rather... 

Translation ends] 

19. N.C. Kasliwal. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Kotah. Rajasthan, and a member of the 
Congress Socialist Forum. 

20. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Dehra Dun. UP. 
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I would suggest that I think it is true that the English draft of the report is 
capable of great improvement. I am talking about the language. Secondly. I 
agree with Mr. Bhattacharya 21 that it would have been more appropriate if this 
particular suggestion about the Secretaries continuing should have been put up 
either before the Executive Committee. As a matter of fact of course you must 
remember that Secretaries who are going out. it cannot apply to them. So. it is 
not a personal thing, it is for the future that the suggestion was made, not for 
themselves. But it would have been better, because it involves a change in the 
Constitution. 

There is another matter in this first page or second of this which says, we 
must have, it refers to the Standing Committee for External Affairs, we must 
have various sub-committees of this committee to deal with particular regions 
or a group of countries. We have to find ways and means to maintain individual 
contacts between members of this committee and their counterparts in various 
countries of the world. 

Now that is a very big proposition and I do not know who the counterpart 
is to begin with before one develops the contacts, with some sub-committee 
of the British Parliament or French Parliament or whatever it may be. that is a 
proposition which is not quite clear to me and I think it is too nebulous to be 
understood My suggestion to you would be. it is partly in conformity as I 
think with what Mr Feroze Gandhi" said, that obviously we cannot sit down 
here to the general meeting revising the language, we can object to a particular 
sentiment if you like. My suggestion would be that you may adopt this report, 
subject to two matters. First is. we adopt the report proper, not the first two 
pages, which are suggestions, etc., and which some members have objected 
to. Secondly, the report is adopted subject to a revision of it. Who should 
revise it is another matter. I mean to say we can, I would gladly have done so, 
but I am sorry I am going away, in another day and a half. 15 No, no. that is true 
but even so you adopt the Hindi one, the Hindi one should also be adopted 
minus the first page or two. The controversial matter has come into that. I am 
not discussing that matter. Certain controversial matter has come in. we may 
discuss but we should not adopt it, because adopting it means that you agree 
with it. You may adopt this but in issuing this, what 1 mean is for our own and 
public record the English should also be there, it should be revised from that, 
minus the first two pages. 


21. C.K. Bhattacharya. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from West Dinajpur. West Bengal. 

22. Congress. Lok Sabha MP from Rac Bareli. UP. 

23. To Bombay, and thereafter to London. 
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Who is to revise it is another matter. Not that there is required very much 
time to revise it, but ... poor Pantji, why put a burden on him. I think that the 
best thing would be for you to ask the new Executive Committee to do it. 
Whatever it may be, 1 do not know. What is it, alright. Pantji says, and 1 think 
it is a good suggestion, that this may be referred to the Secretaries themselves 
who may, in consultation with others, revise it. 1 think it is a good thing. No, 
no, so we agree to that. I am coming to accounts later. We agree to that, that 
without the first page and a half the report proper should be referred back to 
the present Secretaries. It must be the present, because future Secretaries are 
not responsible, who in consultation with others may revise the language. 

Now we come to the accounts. We can discuss the accounts. A criticism 
was made about the collection of arrears. As a matter of fact, the collection of 
arrears has been remarkably good during this past year. I do not say they are 
perfect, but they have been much better than in previous years. 

[Someone]: Now comments on the accounts; 5T. i 24 

[Translation begins: 

Please come Dr Shervani. 25 


Translation ends] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: These sums shown as arrears consist of Rs. 175/-, which is 
the annual subscription of the party and whatever the rest is for the Central 
AICC. Therefore, they cannot be shown. We are only a post office, collecting 
them. The Rs 175/- come to us and can be disposed of by us. Will you say 
something about this, Treasurer?... .much more has been realised, is not that 
so? 

[Treasurer] : Yes. 

[Jawaharlal Nehru]: Now, would you like to say anything more about the 
accounts or adopt them. All right. Is that agreed to? Now, Mr Feroze Gandhi, 
we shall go on to the other subject. That is right. Just. . . ^ 3TTT REF 

5?r TicF RRT RET tprft RRF ijfHT f , tti%^ % fifRRT I, 2 * TRffo 

24. M.R. Shervani, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from UP. 

25. See fn 24 in this section. 

26. Ambassador of Saudi Arabia, according to the diary entry. 
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t qTEff TJTF SIT TFT f fe# % I T§cT TTlf 3RT SRT FT R* t, I FT 3R$ ft 3TRT I 

cRT fefts ftf % Mlfft^lfti ft, j^ftTft ft 7TRT 3FT Tift ti«hdl TFT I Tt«F ftTT-TTTcT fftTT, FT 
fiRT <§$ STFlft 3T?f cR ^ ftfftR RT^ TR ft Tift SfRTTT ftcT 3FT TTift I, HfftR TTft> 
TFT ftt c§TJ ^frT ftft f I 3R8T ftt $ TFftt TR Wf TF ftftftft ft ftt^? 

[Translation begins: 

You must forgive me. I have an important appointment at 7-1 5. An Ambassador 
is coming to see me. 27 1 am leaving Delhi the day after tomorrow. A lot of work 
has piled up. It is very difficult for me to go at this time. There is a debate in 
Parliament also. So, I cannot stay here very long. 1 will speak for five-ten 
minutes. After that, Pantji can continue. But he also has some people waiting in 
his house. Alright, should I speak in English or Hindi? 

Translation ends] 

Yesterday, reference was made to a meeting of our Executive yesterday, a 
report of which has appeared to some, a partial report, in the papers. 28 Now, 
that itself is a good indication and some proof of the state of our party, as was 
just said that if even fifteen men or twenty men cannot keep anything confidential 
in spite of the most repeated exhortations to them, well, we are in a poor state. 
As a matter of fact, normally speaking, large parties like this are expected to 
keep things from the press, even large parties; they function like that in some 
countries if not all. What I said yesterday was — it has been repeated in different 
ways by some members here in a different context was that our party 
functioning here, elsewhere, has lost all cohesion. Cohesion comes to a party 
from certain objectives and ideals which they hold. They may differ about 
other matters, but certain basic objectives and ideals which they consider 
important, for which they are prepared to fight or suffer. Cohesion also comes 
from a certain bond which ties those people together, a certain consideration 
for each other, and a certain something which almost you might say grows up, 
a certain almost family feeling of groups of workers. 

Now, what I said again to the Executive was that in both these patterns, I 
find cohesion lacking from top to bottom. What are our objectives, what are 
our principles for which we stand. It is easy enough to repeat our Congress 
resolutions, here they are, but it is not easy for me and probably not for you to 
say precisely what the Congress stands for in spite of all its resolutions today. 

27. See fn 26 in this section. 

28. See item 49. 
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Why, because Congressmen speak in a thousand voices today, absolutely 
opposed to each other. It is not a question of a minor matter, on the most basic 
issues. Basic issues, our basic issues may be divided into many departments, 
but primarily they are domestic issues which are the most important. There are 
issues in regard to foreign policy. We have had firm ideas about this matter in 
the past and before we became a Government we had these ideas. They were 
developed with practice. Now, some of us talk vaguely of a socialistic pattern 
and the rest, and yet attack everything that has any relation to it — our members, 
I say — everything that has any relation to it is attacked. That is easy enough. 
What is much more difficult to catch is, it is seldom done as a direct attack, 
but an indirect undermining movement which supports those who attack, those 
who are openly opposed to it. It is really an extraordinary state of affairs. I am, 
for my part prepared to take a very large part of the responsibility of the blame 
for it because the leader must. I entirely agree with Tyagiji. I may be to blame 
or Tyagiji or you or somebody; but the fact is, I agree that we have ceased to 
be a cohesive party. Feroze Gandhi said something about majority and minority, 
we are in a bigger majority in this House today in this Parliament than ever 
before, in the last ten years, we have got a bigger majority today. Remember 
that is not a question of majority. I wish we had not so big a majority so that 
we could hold together and fight together. We are a loose organisation, getting 
looser every day. All of us may be guilty of it. Tyagiji is certainly one of those 
who are guilty of it. I say so because frankness is required. I say so not 
because of his views, I say not because of his views, but because of his 
temperament, absolutely, and I say because all of our temperament, 

[Tyagi says something] 

I know that, that is your trouble. You could not improve that is; that is your 
difficulty, you do not learn from experience; that is the difficulty. Let us be 
frank about it, I have had about enough of this. I do not want to be a leader of 
this party or any party because I am slack, advantage is taken of that. Because 
I am slack, everybody attacks the Government, my colleagues are attacked, 
Congressmen are attacked. Defence Minister. Is this how a party should behave 
1 want to know. I have never heard such a thing, the way this party is behaving. 
Ask yourself, ask your hearts, what do you feel about it. Do you believe in 
Congress policies, is this discipline — standing up, attacking the Government, 
not on any policy matter, individual matters, personal matters? Where is the 
cohesion about it ? And hobnobbing with the enemies of the Congress, 
hobnobbing with this press, which is all opposed to us and you talk about? You 
may meet, not three times a week, but every day in the week, and meet by all 
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[You will have to Obey the Chairman) 



*EVITAUSftTf<W 

CftN'T 5Ef E YE TO Eyf 


(From The Times of India , 1 May 1960, p. 9) 


means. I do not object to that, it is not by meeting together that you get rid of 
these tendencies inside you, inside all of us, the disruptive tendencies that we 
are having, it is a most amazing thing. You might almost think that the Lok 
Sabha is dominated by half a dozen members of the Opposition. Every day 
seven, eight, ten motions for adjournment, and every day five persons getting 
up shouting, shouting. It is an amazing sight for a civilised assembly, that is 
what we see almost every day. What is the Congress’s attitude to it? They do 
not approve a bit of course. But sometimes by the attitude they do approve of 
it I say, many of our members, and it is about time we know where we are. 

[Tyagi says something). 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Please let me speak, please let me speak, please let me speak. 
I am speaking and I am your leader. If you do not like it, you can leave the 
Congress and get out. My dear Sir, you can get out of the Congress. Yes, yes, 
I am the leader and I am the Chairman of this meeting. 
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Tyagi: I am also a member of the ... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You may be, Mr Tyagi, you will have to obey the Chairman. . . 
Well, get out of this room then, if you want to. Impertinence, impertinence; it 
is all very well, I had enough of this impertinence all this time. I do not care, 
w, 

[ Translation begins: 

Wait, wait Sir, 


Translation ends] 

I can deal with Mr Tyagi, I have dealt with him for the last forty years. Sit 
down Mehr Chand . 29 Having this loose tongue all the time and imagining that 
you can get away with it, are we behaving in a civilised manner towards each 
other, I have never heard such a thing. Mr Tyagi comes here, oh! the leader’s 
fault, the leader’s lapse, you do not, I have never heard such damn nonsense in 
my life. It may be the leader’s fault, is that the way to put it? Is that the way to 
have cohesion in a party? Or Mr Ram Subhag 30 whom I like very much, but the 
way he behaves in the Parliament, I mean to say his ideas and attacks on 
persons are amazing to me, individual ministers and others, is that the way? 
Never, let us have it out, any one of you. What 

(Someone speaks) 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You may be a good, yes, but you are a member of a party 
which is supposed to observe some discipline. 

Someone: No, but no minister is supposed to entire party. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No minister! Of course not, of course not, of course not, 
does that mean that you should break the discipline of the party and go about in 
open... 

Someone: I have never broken any discipline of this party... 

29. Mehr Chand Khanna, Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal: and Minister of 
State for Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs. 

30. Ram Subhag Singh, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Sasaram, Bihar. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr Ram Subhag, Ram Subhag, if you know, you have 
delivered speeches which are much stronger than poor Bal Krishna Sharma’s , 31 
against Government decisions. I have had enough of this business. I am telling 
you I have had enough of this business and you can, it is for the party to decide 
how it is going to function. I am perfectly prepared, I shall accept the party’s 
decision or I shall not accept it and leave the party, that is, leave my job. I am 
perfectly content, but I am not going to put up with impertinence all the time, 
and insolence and indiscipline. There the matter ends, let this be quite understood. 
Here is a job that one has to carry, a tremendous weight, a tremendous weight 
most of us. Pantji, the amount of work he has to do night and day, night and 
day, look at him, all of us breaking down under the weight of these things; and 
people calmly come and speak in a most irresponsible way as if we are enjoying 
the luxury of being ministers. Nobody wants to be a minister in this way. 
Really, it is important, it is highly important that this party should function. Of 
course, whether, when you talk about the larger Congress, it is not this party 
that governs, that creates the reactions outside, but the whole Congress 
organisation, of which we are parts. If the Congress is, you might say, weaker 
than it was, it is because of many factors, not because we do not meet once a 
week or twice a week, there are many other factors, but one of the major 
factors, we meet by all means, meet by all means as often as you like, but meet 
with courtesy, meet with decency, meet with discipline, that is what is lacking 
and I do say that the way Ram Subhagji said he must not exploit the party and 
all that, not the Defence Minister. I say scandalous [is] the way some of our 
members have treated the Defence Minister, perfectly scandalous, from any 
point of view, party or truth. I stand by that statement, without knowing anything, 
effects, just joining the opposition, is that the way a party behaves? 

Now, do all that by all means, have meetings frequently, you should, I have 
tried perhaps frequent meetings, at meetings here people have not come, a 
dozen persons spread out when we have a meeting, they only come when 
special subjects interests them. I had, as somebody said, I invited them every 
Saturday to my House, gradually they faded out, to discuss matters gradually, 
hardly anybody came. It is extraordinary. When I fix another Saturday, have as 
many meetings as you like, and discuss everything, but try to understand the 
essence of parliamentary government. A parliamentary government is not carried 
on on the model that we are, by a party discussing every day the details of 
administration. It is an unknown thing in parliamentary government, and no 
party and no government can be carried on in this way. It is broad policies that 

31. Bal Krishna Sharma, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kanpur, UP, 1952-56; and Rajya 

Sabha MP from UP, 1956-60. 
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are discussed. Go and see any parliament, any party, how it discusses. I say 
discuss by all means, but you cannot carry on a government like this discussing 
the details of administrative policies certainly. I am all for your meeting twice a 
week, three times a week, once a week, as often as you like; and my difficulty 
has been — not I want — that I have been told we won’t hold the meeting unless 
you come. I am told by my members — no, you must come. If I am not in 
Delhi, I cannot come, if I am somewhere else, but hold them by all means and 
I shall try to come. But it is not that these are minor issues, the real things are 
much deeper. The real things are, which somebody said, they are cracks and 
fissures in our minds, in our policies, in our beliefs. If you think that, let us say 
that I am unfaithful, I am a scoundrel. [...] If you think I am an evil person, 
well you cannot rely upon me; if that bond of faith that should remain there is 
absent, it does not matter what discipline you may put, you may not disobey 
the discipline openly but there are a thousand ways of going against the discipline, 
when openly committing a breach. And that is what is happening, creating an 
atmosphere of indiscipline, creating an atmosphere of disbelief, of lack of faith 
in the policies pursued — whatever it is, that is what is happening. 

Therefore I said there is a lack of cohesion, complete lack of cohesion, in 
this party and it is for you to determine how to because this lack of cohesion is 
not put right by a speech, by disciplinary action, it is much deeper than that. 
Do we believe, what do we believe in? We are living in very strange and 
dangerous times and surely I hope that any of our members will not behave in 
the secondary school manner of the opposition. We have to understand this 
position, the great responsibilities upon us in the world, in India, everywhere, 
and it surprises me how people may differ like the opposition differs, how 
some of the opposition members behave. I am not — having only about fifty 
years of experience of these things in this country and other countries — 
I have not seen anything, the way this is developing in our House, and 
everywhere, and our fault is not so much an active fault, but a passive fault. I 
do not mean to say you shout them out, not at all; but we encourage them, we 
clap them sometimes, we sometimes even say something which supports them. 
That is the position, because in our heart of hearts we agree with what they are 
saying in their attack on Government. These are the difficulties we have to 
face. It is not a question of meeting, let us meet I am entirely agreeable. When 
the new session comes, let us meet three times a week every day after Parliament 
rises or if you like at 9 o’clock in the morning. Every morning we can do that, 
that is not a very difficult matter. But there are much deeper issues involved in 
this which may result in a complete upheaval in the party, because people 
must, if people do not believe in certain policies, it becomes difficult to yoke 
them together, well, constantly pull in different directions. These are not small 
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matters, small matters on which we may differ about some clause in a bill. Let 
us discuss it by all means, but it is not that, it is no difficulty, there are more 
basic issues involved. I am sorry, I am sorry I have spoken with some warmth. 
No doubt, one of our members will give a full account of it to the press tomorrow 
or tonight, that is a test of the discipline of our party. 

Now, I am afraid I have got to go. So has Pantji, we shall meet next time, 
I am prepared to meet tomorrow if you like, after the debate is over. 

Wait a minute, there are one or two formal matters. Confirmation of the 
appointment of the Auditors, M/s Vaidyanath Aiyar and Co. Do you agree to 
these auditors? Also the Executive has decided that the members against whom 
arrears are more than Rs. 960/- would be suspended unless they bring down 
the arrears before the 30th May, 2nd May. 

I am sorry. [Someone asks something], 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Those members whose arrears are Rs. 960/- or more, their 
names will be struck out unless they pay at least part of this by the 2nd May. 

Mahavir Tyagi: Who has taken this decision? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Executive Committee. Yes. 

Mahavir Tyagi: I would therefore suggest that if there is any such decision 
taken, let it be approved here .... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: First of all, jRT 3S7T I 

[Translation begins: 

Wait a minute. 

Translation ends] 

First of all their names are not removed, they are suspended. The decision of 
the Executive is to suspend them and it is being placed before you. 

Mahavir Tyagi: I am suggesting you that we may approve the decision 
now.... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is it, of course .... that will be reported to you 
necessarily. 
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Someone: % cf5^ 7^ t 'TT cTf Tt— 


[Translation begins: 

They are saying either I should be expelled... 


[Translation ends] 


[recording interrupted] 

Someone: Mr Hiralal is a veteran Congress leader of our party and he has 
devoted most of his time for the welfare of the downtrodden and the 
displaced peoples, well 1 congratulate him for his 


52. At the Annual General Meeting 32 

Congress Party in Parliament 

Annual General Meeting of Party = 28.4. 1960 

Kasliwal = 

Heda = 

Tyagi = Basic policy - Party does not function = 

Lapse on the part of the Leader - It is not a party now but 
a crowd = 

Last year 15 meetings of the party - What resolutions 
passed? 

many subjects discussed but no decisions taken & 
voted on and recorded. 

Today we do not command any confidence of the public - an 
atmosphere of opposition. 

Feroze Gandhi = 6.14 p.m. 


32. Jottings by Nehru at the Annual General Meeting of the Congress Party in Parliament, 28 
April 1960. 

For his speech at the meeting, see item 5 1 . 
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Restore to Chief Whip the dignity & power of his office, 

He should fix party meetings - 

Yesterday you (Leader) said something in the Executive, 

Majority in Pari. 

Cracks and fissures in the party = 

Differences to be thrashed out in party and not in Lok Sabha, 
Party must function as a unit 

Food Minister - old & new - ‘Pragmatic’ ! 

What is our food policy? 

If you want unity at bottom you must have unity at top - 
Unity in leadership = 

Try experiment from next session-Minister concerned attending- 
all important matters to be put before Party. 

3 days in the week - Party to meet. 

Sinhasan Singh 33 - 6.32 

What P.M said to Ex. C. 

Socialist pattern a proper policy - 
Purge party of corruption - 
Who are the blacklegs amongst us? 

Rameshwar Rao 34 - 
Functioning of Party formless = 

Party should function in constructive manner - 

Specialisation by Party Members 

What has happened to our proposals made last year? 

Party Standing Committee - intimate contacts with Leader & Minister 

Dr. Melkote 35 

Mishraji 36 

33. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gorakhpur, UP. 

34. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Mahbubnagar, Andhra Pradesh. 

35. G.S. Melkote, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Raichur, Mysore. 

36. It is not clear which Mishra is meant here. It could be any one of the following: Lok 
Sabha — Bibhuti Mishra, Lalit Narayan Mishra, Mathura Prasad Mishra, Shyam Nandan 
Mishra, Bhagwandin Misra, Raghubar Dayal Misra, Raja Ram Misra. 

Rajya Sabha — Bibudhendra Mishra, Lokanath Misra, Shyam Dhar Misra. 
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Facsimile of Nehru’s Jottings 
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(b) States 

(i) General 


53. To Rajendra Prasad: Shifting Governors 37 

April 25, 1960 

Dear Mr President, 

Our Home Minister has, after consulting the people concerned, proposed that 
the Governor of Uttar Pradesh, Shri V. V. Giri, and the Governor of Kerala, Dr. 
B. Ramakrishna Rao, should resign from their present offices. It is further 
proposed that, immediately thereafter, Shri V. V. Giri should be appointed Governor 
of Kerala, and Dr. B. Ramakrishna Rao be appointed Governor of Uttar Pradesh. 
In effect thus, this is a changeover of Governors between two States. But it 
can only be given effect to by their previous resignations. 

Both the Governors are agreeable to this proposal and, indeed, would 
welcome it. The Chief Ministers concerned have also been consulted, and they 
are agreeable. The actual date of the changeover may be decided later in 
consultation with the two Governors concerned. Thereafter, if you are pleased 
to agree and on a suitable date, the Warrants of appointment etc. may issue. 

I am at present making this recommendation to you for your approval. 
Should you be pleased to agree to this, the Home Minister will inform you of 
the dates etc. and what further steps should be taken. It is proposed that the 
appointment in each case will be for the remainder of the present term of 

office. 38 As you are perhaps aware, I shall be leaving Delhi for London on the 
30th April. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11 ' ^ etter , Fll ! No - H4)/60, President’s Secretariat. Also available in JN Collection. 
38. Rajendra Prasad replied on 26 April that he approved. 
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54. To Vishnu Sahay: States demanding too much 39 

I am returning the paper you gave me. As I told you, I had a brief talk with the 
Finance Minister 40 on this subject. He said that the States were getting into a 
bad habit of demanding everything from the Centre and, as far as possible, he 
did not wish to encourage this. Of course, if ultimately necessity arises, we 
have to deal with it. 

2. Please deal with this matter as you think best. The main thing is that 
this work should go ahead. The matters in controversy can be dealt with later. 41 


(ii) Andhra Pradesh 


55. To D. Sanjivayya: M. V. Sastry versus V. B. Raju 42 


Tezpur, 
April 15, 1960 


My dear Sanjivayya, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from M.V. Sastry of Kakinada. 43 In 
this letter he has made serious charges against V.B. Raju 44 and has quoted at 
some length from the judgement of the Election Tribunal. Prima facie, this 
matter deserves enquiry. In fact, you are reported to have said in the Assembly 
that there would be such an enquiry. Was an enquiry held? What are the facts? 
I shall be grateful if you will let me know. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

39. Note to the Cabinet Secretary, 28 April 1960. File No. 20/1/CF/60, Cabinet Secretariat. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

40. Moraiji Desai. 

4 1 . Nehru’s note was in response to a letter of 1 9 April 1 960 from Shankar Prasada, Secretary, 
Kashmir Affairs, MHA, to Vishnu Sahay. Vishnu Sahay then replied to Shankar Prasada 
on 3 May 1960. In this letter he first quoted Nehru’s note of 28 April, reproduced above, 
and added as follows: ‘The Home Minister spoke to me about this. He desires that the 
States concerned should be asked to go ahead and that we should settle the proportion of 
the Central aid later. When you have done this, would you be good enough to take the case 
again to the Home Minister, who, I think, would wish to discuss it with the Finance 
Minister.” 

42. Letter to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

43. See Appendix 2 for M.V. Sastry ’s letter of 1 1 April. 

44. Former Minister, Andhra Pradesh. 
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56. To N. Sanjiva Reddy: V.B. Raju accused of 
Corruption 45 

Tezpur 
April 15, 1960 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from M.V. Sastry from Kakinada. 46 
This letter relates to alleged corrupt practices by V.B. Raju and quotes at some 
length from the judgment of the Election Tribunal. Prima facie, what is stated 
deserves enquiry. I do not know if any enquiry was made. Could you kindly 
enlighten me? 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


57. To G.B. Pant: Corruption in Andhra Pradesh 47 


April 22, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

You will remember my writing to you about a complaint I received in regard to 
Andhra Pradesh, or rather the previous Hyderabad Government. 48 1 enclose a 
letter from Sanjivayya. He is agreeable to the Central Intelligence taking up this 
matter. I think this should be done. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


45. Letter to the Congress President. 

46. See Appendix 2. 

47. Letter. 

48. This seems to be about Sirpur shares; see SWJN/SS/59/item 19. 
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58. To V. T. Krishnamachari: Pochampad and Deonoor 49 

April 29, 1960 

My dear VT, 

A large number of MPs — I think they were 24 — from Andhra Pradesh came to 
see me today and gave me a memorandum. 50 This was about the development 
of the Telangana area. They wanted the Pochampad Project to be sanctioned 
even if this involved giving up the Deonoor Project. One of the MPs present 
was a representative from the Deonoor area. Even he agreed with this. The 
point thus was that no additional burden was cast on the finances and that 
anyhow Pochampad should be included in the Second Plan as an alternative to 
the Deonoor Project. 

Since the Andhra MPs concerned themselves are strongly in favour of this 
proposal, I think this deserves favourable consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iii) Bihar 

59. To Sri Krishna Sinha: Draw in the Jharkhand Party 51 

April 18, 1960 

My dear Sri Babu, 

I wanted to mention a matter I had in mind when I went to Patna. 52 But somehow 
I had no chance to do so. 

I think that in view of the general developing situation in India and in Bihar, 
it would be desirable for you to endeavour to solve some of the old internal 
disputes in Bihar. You could do so now with considerable strength and assurance 
as there is no one to challenge your position in Bihar. There is the Jharkhand 


49. Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. File No. NR-2(13)/59, Irrigation 
Division, Planning Commission. Also available in JN Collection. 

50. See Appendix 28 for memorandum. 

5 1 . Letter to the Chief Minister of Bihar. 

52. On 14 April 1960; see SWJN/SS/59/items 22-26. 
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Party which might be brought nearer to Congress and there are the people in 
the Congress who have rather drifted away. 

I should like you to give thought to this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

(iv) Delhi 

60. To Bhagwan Sahay: Planning Delhi 53 


April 28, 1960 

My dear Chief Commissioner, 

I have received your letter of April 25th in regard to the land around Delhi. 54 1 
have read rather hurriedly the note you have sent with it. Obviously, it is not 
possible to consider this matter before I leave for England. Please, therefore, 
have your proposals and your note circulated to the Ministries concerned for 
their consideration as suggested by you. 

Your note brings out certain important aspects of this problem, but it is not 
quite concise enough. I think it would be better if you had divided in two or 
three parts your note: 

1. An introductory approach to the problem; 

2. your proposals; and 

3. the justification for these proposals. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. Letter to the Chief Commissioner, Delhi Administration. File No. 28(7)/56-65-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

54. On the planned development of Delhi and environs. 
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(v) Jammu and Kashmir 

61. To G. B. Pant: Kashmir Conspiracy Case 55 

May 31, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Mridula Sarabhai 56 came to see me this evening. She spoke to me about the 
case against Sheikh Abdullah. Before I went away to Europe, I was told by 
Pathak 57 and others that this case was in its last stage and evidence was over. 
Within a short time, there would be arguments. Mridula now tells me it is very 
far from being over, and another list of witnesses has been put in on behalf of 
the prosecution. I was rather surprised to learn this. I do not want it to appear 
that we are deliberately prolonging this case. 

Apart from this particular case, apparently the other case, that is the 
Hazratbal one, 58 cannot be proceeded with because of Sheikh Abdullah’s case. 
The result is that this other case is also hung up for years. Surely this is very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mridula said that Vinobaji had expressed a wish to meet some of the people 
involved in these cases who were on bail. But these persons, although on bail, 
were not allowed to leave the State or even to come to Delhi. 

She wanted to go to meet them in the J. & K. State. There is nothing to 
prevent her from doing so, as I think permit system has been abolished. 
Nevertheless, she wanted to know from me if she could go there. 

She also said that the defence was in charge of the wrong people who are 
mostly Pakistani etc., and she did not want foreign lawyers to come in. Dingle 
Foot, 59 the U.K. lawyer, had come here principally for the Dalmia case. 60 Mridula 
had apparently approached Sultan Ahmed 61 and asked him if he would be 
prepared to take charge. He said that he was too old for day to day work, but 
he would give advice when needed. 


55. Letter. 

56. Mridula Sarabhai, a freedom fighter and supporter of Sheikh Abdullah. 

57. G. S. Pathak, a lawyer from Allahabad; represented the Jammu and Kashmir Government 
in the Kashmir Conspiracy Case. 

58. See SWJN/SS/41/p. 644. 

59. (1905-1978); British politician and lawyer. 

60. See SWJN/SS/39/p. 270. 

61 . A lawyer from Patna; law member of Viceroy’s executive council, 1937 and 1941-45. 
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Mridula asked me if there was any objection to a small Legal Defence 
Committee being formed with Sultan Ahmed as the Chairman of it. I told her 
that we did not wish to come in the way of proper defence in any way. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(vi) Maharashtra and Gujarat 

62. To Ratubhai Kothari: Emotions about Names of 
States 62 

April 19, 1960 

Dear Shri Kothari, 

I have your letter of the 12th April. In this you say that some people think that 

I am trying mostly to please and win the people of Maharashtra. I do not quite 
know what this means. I have always tried, I hope, to win people in India and 
to have their goodwill and confidence. If I go to Maharashtra, I feel that way. 

II I go to Gujarat or to Madras or Andhra, I feel the same way there. 

As for the name of the new State, I have been in favour of the old name of 
Bombay being continued. But when the people concerned by a very large majority 
wanted otherwise, it would be wrong for me or for anyone to come in their 
wa y* These names cannot be interpreted literally. Maharashtra is a well-known 
word which has been used for a long time. “Maha Gujerat” is more or less an 
innovation. 

You refer to two letters that I had not replied to, one from Dr. Heim and the 
other from some other gentleman. I have no recollection of these letters. I met 
Dr. Heim in India, I think, long ago. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


62. Letter to Kothari of 37 Gulab Mansion, Kings Circle, Bombay 19. 
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63. To Rajendra Prasad: Governor of Gujarat 63 

23rd April, 1960. 

Dear Mr President. 

The new State of Gujarat will come into existence on May 1st. It is necessary 
for you to appoint a Governor for this State. 

Dr Jivraj Mehta, the Chief Minister-designate of Gujarat, suggested the 
name of Shri Mehdi Nawaz Jung Nawab, 64 a former Minister for Co-operation 
and Housing in the Andhra State, for this post. I am informed by the Home 
Minister that Shri Mehdi Nawaz Jung has expressed his willingness to accept 
this appointment. 

May I request you to be good enough to agree to this proposal and to 
appoint him as Governor of the new State of Gujarat on an appropriate date? 65 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. To Hitavada : Inauguration of Two States 66 

The inauguration of the two States of Maharashtra and Gujarat on the 1st of 
May is certainly an event of historical importance. This result has been achieved 
after much controversy and thinking. But finally this difficult question has 
yielded to a spirit of friendly cooperation. That is a good augury for the future. 

Even though the two States have separated, they have innumerable matters 
in common and their interests overlap in many ways. I have no doubt that they 
will cooperate in all these matters and thus advance rapidly to the goals we 
have set before us. 

It is unfortunate that many people in Vidarbha are not happy over this 
development. They are people whom I respect and they have played an important 
part in our freedom struggle. I earnestly hope that the special interests of Vidarbha 
will always be borne in mind by this State of Maharashtra and that the people 
of Vidarbha will prosper. 

63. Lencr to the President of India File No. 19/22/60. MHA. Also available in File No. l(3y 
60. President's Secretarial, and JN Collection. 

64. (1894-1967);amcmbcrof Hyderabad Civil Service, 1916-1949: joined INC and became 
Minister in the Andhra Government. 1952-60: Governor of Gujarat. 1960-65. 

65. On 24 April. Rajendra Prasad indicated his approval for the same. 

66. Message to A.D. Mani, Editor of the Hitavada. Nagpur. 23 April 1960. Published in 
newspapers on 1 May 1960. 
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65. In Bombay: Address to a Rally 67 

Attempt to Wrest Part of India Has to be Resisted 

Nehru Cautions New State. 

Maharashtra Can Exist Only in United Country. 

Bombay, April 30 -Prime Minister Nehru said here today that a new problem 
had been created on India’s northern border. An attempt was being made to 
take away a part of Samyukta Bharat. They had to meet this challenge and 
defend their country. 

Samyukta Maharashtra could hold its own only in Samyukta Bharat, he 
declared. 

Pandit Nehru, who was addressing a mammoth rally at Shivaji Park in 
North Bombay, appealed to the people of Maharashra, rejoicing over the 
unification of Marathi-speaking areas, to be alive to the need for keeping India 
united. 

He said that when thirteen years ago the country achieved its independence, 
it was believed that only two or three problems remained to be solved 
Pondicherry and Goa. The problem of Pondicherry was no longer there and he 
was confident that a solution would be found soon to the Goa problem. 

Pandit Nehru said that it was but proper that festivities should be held in 
celebration of this auspicious day of the birth of Samyukta Maharashtra. But 
he wished to point out that certain people in the state, the people from Vidarbha, 
nursed a grievance. It was for the rest of Maharashtra to work in a friendly 
spirit, remove the dissatisfaction which has found expression in Vidarbha, and 
take the people of that area along with them in the march towards progress. 

At the same time, he said, the people of Vidarbha should not resort to any 
steps which would lead to a conflict. 

“We are sorry that they are unhappy. We are trying and we will try to 
remove their grievance. What they are doing is not good,” Pandit Nehru said. 

Bombay — First City of India 

Of Bombay City, Pandit Nehru said it was not merely the capital of Samyukta 
Maharashtra. It was the western capital of this country and in the development 
of which all people had a share. 

He said that Bombay had been described as the first city of India. The 
people of Maharashtra had to live up to that description and ensure the special 
character of this multi-coloured city. 

67. Report of speech, 30 April 1960. National Herald , 1 May 1960. 
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Pandit Nehru also drew attention to the association of centuries of the 
peoples of Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

“Today, when they are separating, they should remember the cooperation 
and friendship with which they built the state of Bombay and the spirit of 
cooperation displayed in agreeing to divide the state. They should rise above 
whatever unpleasantness there has been in the recent past and live as good 
neighbours in the future.” He said. 

India, Pandit Nehru said, faced many problems. The five year plans launched 
had taken the country further on the road to progress, though not to the extent 
that they had desired. The pace of development must be increased, for the 
defence of the country was linked with the economic and industrial growth. 
Agriculture must be improved for once the country was self sufficient in food, 
many of its problems would become easy of solution. 

“Toil hard, produce more in factories and fields should be our motto”, 
Pandit Nehru said and drew attention to the progress made by China, the United 
States, Japan and other countries through hard work. Whatever might be the 
ideologies of those countries, whether the hard work put in was voluntary or 
imposed, the progress achieved in those countries was. only because of the 
industry of their peoples, he said. 

He added: “Indian democracy faces a challenge today. The world is 
watching how we meet it. Let us pledge ourselves to work hard in cooperation 
to build a prosperous nation”. 

The Shivaji Park meeting was the first of the two organised by the State 
Government, in the words of the Chief Minister designate of Maharashra, Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan, to receive the blessings of “the Prime Minister of this country, a 
leader who inspired the freedom movement in this country, a leader of the 
socialist movement in Asia, an apostle of peace and, above all, an acknowledged 
leader of humanity.” 

(vii) The North East Tour 

66. At Tezpur: Inauguration of “Operation Amar Two” 68 

srwrft sftr wiftI, 

Tfft ft" eft 3TPTT ^ WTT rjpqi ?TT, eft WIT -3T53T ^ zfa Wlft WTft" 
rRF % WIT ?TT I eft I ^ Wlft cFTT SFlft 

68. Speech, 15 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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#?T 4)1, 4it, RIEd RF 4>d 4dMI F I ^tR F, c wll^b 6H Fd gER # FiMctiel 

RR REF $ 3TTR ETR #TRTE f, RR^E f % RRT# % f#TR | TTcF RT 

c Ml^ Ff eft 4f|d *R let REE*# Fteft ft, \id4i eTT FRfTET _ FRfTft FET% HFeJ^ ft, RR §l<dvt 
% RR #$T RRRT 1 1 eft FR ETR RR RTF % RR# RTt ETR# % FET R% RT# RTR # RF# 
R# RT RRT# # FR ETR FfRRT-RRRt T#FT RT f#EETT ETRTRT FRTR RT# t #E 

3TRE ETR f#ETRE EFTT# e# #3# ft RT RR RT# I eft # eft RR 3TTR# RR§TT I f#RPT # 
3#E RTR EltR EfT# #t f#T FET f#ETf#t R RF-RF RR# RR# |, R lRH | i| RReft |, 
Mlf#R RRftSTR I, RtRRT RT#T$TR, Rt %F R Rtf#RT frTEREt 1 1 gRET, gET# RRR#t 
R tRRT FtTRRET I, eftET# Ft# RlEft # RR# REET ft, #ETRRRri?RETRRFt#f#T 
FR f#TET eTEF # R# f^TRTR R# FRIER RRpfeft % RRT#, RETR# gPlRK RF# Ft, 
RR^R Ft, Rt $# #E Rf RT#t Ft I 

RRt gER # #E EfTETRTE FRTE gER # RT#Ff RTR#t EFR t, RT#R R#F % 9TTRR 
RRIE t RRRET #tE R|R RR# RTRf |, RR# ##f # RT# # I RF# eft 3TTR RTRrt | f# 
Rt f^ERR RE # ## RETR-RTETR g# % RETR-REFT R#$T I, 3TRET-RETR RRR# RRT% 
t, RETR-RTETR RRFR t eft RT# t 3#E R# gER 3 FtetT ft t RF I FET# RT# eft # R# 
I % ETR EttR #9TRE R RR RTRT RRRTT #, RF #R RFf 1 1 RR> gER R# E<|REJEeft I 
% RET# '3TRR-RERR eTEF # RjET Ft, REM Ft, ETR RpJ Ft FR1# fe*gEdH # RPT # I 
eft ## RR ETR' RT#Ft STt### Rt RRTE# REF # RRR RE% t, MTRTRE FRft RFT RER 
RTR% I RtR El# RE^ t, R^TRTE f , f^EETR t, ^RR ft, for RIEERTR t, fRE fRET RE 
pR GRR ^ RRt% ^ER RRRT I OTRR Rt #R RT^Fft ^FRR #E RftstR % ^RT cEE^ 
t Rt gER R?t RfRR Fteft 1 1 f=EETTR RT RRfRTE ^RT REERT I RR^ft RRftR % Rt ^tETR 
I, ^tRR ETfRT-RT^t RFf Fteft I Rt Rt RR teFFTER Rt RtR 1 1 ^fETR eft I Rt ETtRTR 
^RT FtRT I, RIF RRtR ft, R# RREERT^ %, RT^ Rlfldfl t, f^EEtt REF % ^ R# #R 
^RT Fteft I Rt R^t ^tRR 1 1 ftfET ’JER R RF 7RTRT FtRT I Rt gER Epft FtRT I ^ftE 
RFT ^ ETtRt ^ RTET 3TTRT 1 1 

■3TR RTR 'dldet F RRRTR R?t Rf^tRT R PtRT RTRT I % -3TRflRT ■3ftE ^EtR ^ R?T 
3ftE c§I? 3ftT RTEIRRR 1 1 $R | FRTET gER PtRT RTRT I gf^RT ^ RftR ^?ff ^f, Rt 
^ft#E% ^FEtRftFRf^RIETRTRIF^f I Rt#%gtEtRRR"gg? RFRREF^tRFFft 
^I%E R Rt RfEtEFTR' |R 3FFft RFRR RfERR 3TRET 4“ #E R^t-R^t 
^ Rt ^Pldi RRRt-R<ff RTR^r ^RT t FRET TETRRT FRtRTE, R^-RRT RT^t, Rjft-R^ft 
fEftRE F^ Fd=El I Rt RR^R |f, ##? FEtfeTR R# pRTRT Rftf RFl^E gff Rf^R 
^T%g % FHRi FTR R 7RTRT RR^R F^TRTE 3TT^, Eft F^Ft RRTR ETTFET, fRRTR R^tEF 
^ I RFFt ^ R gR EET t F^ftf^RE EftR I, OTFT ETR^T, FETRt ETRFT RT# RTETFft # eft Rt 
R# I eft F# RIRT RFf f#EtT, Eft-Rt E# RER # f#E^§R FR f#T5f R#, 3TR RtRT F# 
f#EIT eft F# FR RTR RR ##t # RRRT t RTRt 3TR# gER Rt #t FET RTR R 4teddRR 
RIERT f#t RFf R|R ETTRTR ^RT FteTT I RRfR %, RTEM# ft, FE RRF R, Rt RT# ETTRTR 
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ftlftt ftftf ftt, ft ftm Fft aFrft gmt 3, aftr gmft % Fft ftft f f% Fftfft aftr gmft 
ftFTftftaTFTFTFTrftfftFFr?$ftfttFrft, srrft Fiftftf fftaftrgrFftftFTFftFF 
ftt FTft I, FF FFFTT Fftf ftt FTF Ft Fftf ftft, TTFf ftt Ft Fftf Far TTFft I ^9il) am 
f,?F) ft ftm ^<<11 cpftt <£fcp ^, mrft Ft fPtftt ftt, Fift eft efftf ftt fttar ift, ftt ^FFft 
fttfft$T 1 aftr Fnft ff ftr tpifft I fft am f^p ft ftm ffF ft am ft wit 

M I, amt gmt ft ftfftf Cfft F5TF FtT% FF ftlFTT fftFFT ft, IITIR FTJFT t, ?rft FTF 
ft gmt Fmt ft aftr fftt ft f|-f% FFft ftt ftft amt FtFT mi Pm Fftrm f%tf ft 
fftf anft ft i amm Fftf t ftft ffstt fftft FTfttrr Fftft armfftFt ft ftm, mftr ft 
ftfftF 6<ft-6vft apFirr ft, Fajft ft fft ftar FF?ft ft aftr ftt w Fft ffjf ftt fff 
fttanrft 1 1 

?tt fftftt ftt-fttf fttt ft, amft ?w ^mt anarm fan, ft ttfstft f fft gmt 

ft wft FTFftt eft ft, FTFFft ftt t fft |fftqrft ?rmft i ejpiiift] ft ftn wm ^ 
t fft ftrft ftft ft FTFftt ft fftm mft, wf ft ?fkt ft ymr am fftftrr i Ftft 
eft jft ftft ft ftt 5rfWT fttft ft FFlfft JpFt ft ft FT FTTF ft aTIFT ft FFT FF) fft 
ftferr, fftriTF ft ft m*F ft ftft ft, ftft ft aftnr ft, ftftr FtTOmf ft ft ftr 
ftft ft FTTF ft FFt FTT TTF)FT aftT aTiaTFTTT aRMT ftcTT ft ^TFt ftt FTFF)t F)T fft Ft 
^TFT fft Til ft 61 «Hldl ft I ft ftft ft TpTTT aKM eft— 1ft Til ft$| eHIrtl ^ aftT 1ft Til 
fftjfftt F5T FTFT ftFT FTTFT ft? ft ft fftT# r^p FTePF ft fftrftt FTTF fftFT apft | aTFJT 

am ff ftft ft fttttftf fftf, ff ffif ft, fI-fI ff ft ft, fff ^t wrr iff ftftT 
ft fitf i t>ft FftF ■jT^P ft fftr ffFftt-Fftft Fftt <$4-11 ^ehTi wTri ft aftr «i<ft m 
5ift ft \jnft 5R% ft fftr, ftft-T am im> Fft «m vjucii ft Tm ttth wift fttm ft, ttpt 
ftlrTT ft, \Rlft WIFT ftftT ft ft afft ^Rlftt atftlF, ^Tlft Fft FgF ftmft ft, epTWft 
F*lft ^ ftft ft Ffft ?RTP, Fft FFt ftft FFft ft, ftft Fft <Pl 4 IK Im^ItII ft, ^ft 
mFT ft I ftft F|F ft FFRfft Fftft ftTTT ftft F?FT aftT ft F|F ft I ft ?TT FTF ft g?F? 
Fft, FFFT ft FTft 3lft Fftm ft, H6*1fl ft, 4ldd FT FFT Fft FlftPT ft, eprwft 
ft, FT aRTF, Fftf ftt FT F Fft rft FT FTFt FTFFft Fft! FTT TfFft, FftF F^F ^t, ijfm 
^ 5^ mFm Fm Ftftt ft I FF ftft aTTFft ePFT FTlPm f% 3Tiq% ^ft cp # 

ff crcfttr Tft 1ft? fft ffit 3^ ft Ft Tftr ft 1 

am FF TTF FTFT Fft Fft FTT Frftt FiTFT ft, FF Fftt fft) F^-FcF) Fft FFffft) 
FTFmm ftft ft ^fftFT ft aftr FFft ^ ft fft? am ftr ft ff Fft ftt Ft FTiF afrr ftt 

^fft^TT Ft 'did I ft aftT FFlft TITFF ($dft ftt aTT Flft, FFT ($dft? aTTFFwT Fft ^fftFT Fep 
amftF ^PlFT ft, FF> FT-FftlFR ^P< 1 I ft aftT F%-F% 'JTFft Ft FTTT amTFTTT anamtTT 
Ft FfftFTT ft, FFF FF FFTF aflT FFf F§F ft, FFT FFf ft fftt FFlft Ft Ftft FT, #P 
FRT ft FFffft) aiMFd eptft TlFlft Ft Ft FFF5T ^FFFTTT Ft JTlft FflFt ft Ft Fftt ft, FTTFft 
FF Fm FF FftTF Ftt FFlft Ft ^TFt eft gmt Ftt aftT |fftFT Fft FFTF FtT ft ftffttF 
FTF^F FF Fft §Tffft aftT aTFF ft, FfftFTTFF gTFt ft FfFFR FSft Fflft ft, FFf? 
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gF g# t Ft t ^fr, wit t, # ff gF 3 t#f tgtFFFtt, ff#f# FFt 

FT TIFT# -3TFFT eft tf#F TTTTt # FTF FF FFTF F# % F#F t, Sit t f# FF 3F# 
g?F #f f&bMd #t Ftf # FFTTTFT Ft Fit FT fs^bMd F* ^fff% FFI f## g?F 
t FT HIHt t <T)H#fi '3TT W?ft % SP# g?F #f ff^Md F# t # # #?TT FF FTTT 
t, # #tF, # ^ld ## Ft 'dl# t, Fit <£id F# t FFt I 

# f##T #t ft Ft #ft sftr ^rf Ft # Ft tFT ftgr ttcu t f trf % 
gTF Sift ftFFFT F# # ftg, F FFT #F#, FtftlFT, tFT, FFT giTT #TT Ft, FF#T 
It Ftt-3TTF# gF gTF # t# #F I f# # f#FTT Weft I WK giTT # Ftf#F# 
FF Ft 'Fit I FF gft ft) FTTTT g^b '3TFTTF Ft FIT # F#F # ftg Ft FIT, -3TF gp$ 
Ftf FTFT t, FFT #W |f tt f#TT#t FT# I, t# g#F | FFTTT g?F #T tFT #FT 
I #t# #1# I #F I F#5T, FF? FFTF #tTF #F t tf#F FT# #t FTF FTFt I 
FTF F# #t I ? f#F ## % ? FftF# t, F#FT FFT t >31# t ? FFlt Fj3> FTTfttF 
#3#F t Fit t, 4pJ F# t, c§5 ftFTFT t, Fp? FFf FtT 1 1 3IM t #F FF# 
t, FF# ft’FF #tft,gFFftFT##Ft FTFT #t f#FT #T cTTcFcT, tf#F Ff#Ft 
t # FI# ftg Fit F dIHM t, # f#T FT# Ft Ftdl t f# # dlHM tF ft gTF 
t 1 # F# Ft FT# Ft FT# t ft) FRIT Ft FITTf# Ft #T #FT tF ft #T ftF# 
#F ft #T FIT-FIT FT# FF g?F #t, gFT t ?F TRF #t gF ###F FT# t Fit 
f# [sic] ###t [sic] ftlTFT, FT#t FT^TFT TfFIF Fit #T f#T FT#t t# t WIT 
| ^pff% g#F- ^Ift #t Ft ^cf 3#F t ## t, tftFT #tf ?Tft # #t, [sic] 
#tf TFT Ft t, F*T#T g^F # TTRT TFR ^1# t #tf I # ^IFT t# TTM g#F t T?t 
t # Ft FfFT TTIFIT FTF 1 1 F*T f## F FFTI F# ^7# Fit, tf#F F 1 ! 3IFt g^F 
F f## # FFt Ft FF§F ^T# F# Ft 1 1 Fff# I # t, FFt g?F Ft FFgjT 
F# #t Ftft?T #t #T Fit FF FRFd # gg I FF f## # g$FT g#|, ^T F?t 
I tf#T FFt ?WT F# FI FT FFg# t FT# FTF F #, #T# FF F gF 
t tf#T f## # TTF# F t gFF g# t, f# g# gFlt, FF FT# FcT # FI# 

t #r Fg# iwt # g#F t Fi#t gf , ?#ftg f# F#f #r# # #r f #rc g?#f 

t t?F FF I # t FF FFT TFT#, FRIT TTPTt t#F t, gF FF t, g# FF ?gt 
g?F #t FFF FT F ft# t f# FFT t$T t FTFT t #F1F #T gFF f## t, 3FIT 

Fgt I gFF # f#gwr gF ggg ffff fff %, ft g# t, ftft t ff gf 

##-## F# F # F%T t FF FF#T Ft git, #T Ftf FI# Ft Fit I 

# tt FTF# FTFt # t FF Ft F#, # f^gWH # F gF 3TTF# # ftg 

t, i=ii# fdt # ftg g# #?f f gF ff# # ftg t tf#g t ft Ft #tF #r 
ff# # #r tf # ftg Tifttgr #, gorr #ttgr, t# #, gg# ftg t Ft f# pff 
ff ## t g#f# # gF ## gg#g|, Fit #g f, ## gg I #r fift tff» 

FFFT, FFW ?lt ttr F#F t g?F #t %FFTT FTF, gTF #t TFT FTF I gF# FTFt 
FT TTF F# Ft yFF TTIFt TTFF t gF f#TM # #T F #T # t?T #, gTF # #F 
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t Ft ^TJFTT FTTFFT 'J-ilij %tT T3F TFTf FT TgF F^TJ FF% Fit FTtf^RT FTT I eft FtPF 
FFT FTTett I? % 5Hl(f T3TT ^ TlfeRfFT FFT F5T% I 5^ %> FF Fi|F F|^% «TRT Ft Fftft 
%", ^ff ^Tt <*)H FT$% Hdl I, % f% ^ttr TTtFt % ^<3*f % fell', ■Sttr TTtFt % '3TeFT 
FFT% F%F I, FeFT FT % #T T3FF 3TT% I- T3tTT, F^FF, F%, Ff§FF I FTtF FFT% FFT 
Fft FFf % fo> eft FFTW FT 3TTT F^T FT FFTF FT ?P51**IH, FSTF FT F*Ff , 
FFRF5, TTT% F%F eft I, Wt FTTF F?T 1 1 3FTT F%F % FFT ftfFlft % eft F% 

f^RTH FTT faFlft |, FFT Tjt FTT fofqift FFf I, FF 3TFT FTF TTt FTFt FFT% #3T 
FFT F^FT Ft ^TTeft I ^WH % ?%FTF %tT FFTFT FTt, FT FT FFT 3TTF*ft FT fcw % 
FtFT ^rrf^tT sftr ttcf %Fift ^t f% f^tt ^fit tI, ftf %T fitrf ft ftt fttf eft f%, 
FTt| TfFTT Ft 3TFT % FF% [sic] Ft feel %% ftFTF % Ft FTF FtFt FlfFF %% |, Ft 
Fit: g^F f $tt ft%, stft w fft% I ff% f?ft sft fiftf f^rft ff&f Ft i 

FPRft FF)dl, FT FFF ^FTTt, FT FFF Fft? TfRTTT TFFt, T3FFTT TITFFT FR% F?t 4TFd Ft, 
FF f%F %% STPTTt % FF - FTF FTFt I '$Tft%F ftr gft Tgsft Ft# I FFTt 3TFTTRt 3TTT FFFTT 
Fit FTFFTT f 4I(F) \idFT FT? FTF ^ FTTF 1? etfetH FT %t FTTF Ft FTIF 3TFJT FTF FIT 
TT^ I 

F^F F^t% cFttF, ^ W FT 3RFTTt ^ FlftF, Ft FFT FtFFT, 3RR 
FFTTT, FF^ FTTTT ^T FfrlTFRF I fa ^TIF ^t eftnt ^ ^TFTt foFT FT FFT l M #T 13% 
^FFTT ^?tt ^ «fr g% FFf% FTF% FFFt *TFFF % T[FT FFFTF f^FT 3TF% TF% ^ 
f%F, ’3fttt Ft f%F, ^FdlHI ’3ftT %jft % I ■JTF' FtTF H$d FTF, RFT TTM ^ FTF, 
Ff%FTRF% '3TTF FFT FTT^ '3TTTTTF F?t FTFT 3TTT FF FFM pFT TTT FFT TF% FT #% 
<% 3Ttr -3TTF^ IJIFT Ft?TT Slell FFT 3TTF Ft FFT F^Tlt%FT o ^tT Tf4t eftF 3TTT '3TPT 
% FFT F|FT ?Ft%F f% FRT % M ^ #T, % FT % liTTFcTT FT FFT § 3TT 1, 13FF?T 
R^ld F%TF '3TTFT FRett %f^RT <$ltfdk % '3FF TTF TTtFT Fit, '3TTF% 3TFRTT FFR, 
FF% F%t%TFT FTf #F I T3F FFt % FFT^ 3?IT FFRFRTTF ^FT fFFffFT It FFFT 
% Ftf| FFT FFF FFTFT FTFT I, FT FFF ’JF FtFT %, FTI% FFlt: feeT FF% I, FTT% FFT 
FFTft §TR FFett I TFtF ^t #T Fit: F% I 

3TF ’3TT c r% ^FT ?^T% F|T I f^T ’3TT T T% ^TF% %M FFT dUH-f FFTFT, FTFT F^F 
%FTf%iFT%Fr^%t7T?T^FT%t%tTF^%F^l 5 Ttt ;; TT% #T fFTeft %t%T WFTl 
#t f^TrTT TFFT WFTFT aftT f^tTT %, %FT% T3TT FT 3TFT FtT FTT %fFFT FT TTFFT FT F^F 
F%ftT % FFlt FTFFff % #T ?%tf%F% % F^ FTFT %% %, -3TF% FTF % FFF FT 
feFT I 70 FF 3TF% FFT t %tT Ft F^ f^RTTW Ft FF% I, F^ F^FT Ft FFIT I % Tift 

69. In Ambala on 1 6 January 1 959; see SWJN/SS/46/item 328. 

70. According to the PTI report in the National Herald on 16 April 1960, the “Project Amar 
Two” was completed in the record time of 70 days by the troops guarding India’s eastern 
frontier. The Hindu reported on 1 8 April that three thousand troops worked every day in 
rotation. 
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RIH gj# Ft RRR# FR #jff ft, §TTR % ■3fft dRR RT «fof# I RF FTR# RTR %, FTT 
RTF ft Rp RR#t I, eft '3TFT% RR 3TRR RTR %RT 3#T RR 3TR# f#TTTR far % FfRTTT 
#t, FR^ feiH RIFT TTRt R# gRTTRRTR Rttr RRIF I Rt RFR^ F#tf#RT f RRTf% v?q | <| d < 
RR RT FRRR RfFTT RFT, TpTTTcfU % RRR# if RRTF gRT I FR RTR# if RRfldd RR 3TTR 
R?T FTTRIR #f t, RRT 3TTRRt, F# gft#TT % RRF 3TTTTTR R# RTRTT R# R# f#R# Rt 
RRR if 1#RR# Ft#t I if# gRT f#> '3TTRTR F# RRR#F F# FT# % Ft# #t FTP# gTs^H^fl 
I RTf#FT #t 71 RRF# F#T RR#T RTfRRI F# RTR> % gft RFF f##t FT RTF F# I if RRRT 
RT gfsFRT RIFT f#TRT RTFRT f ## ## TTRf FR #T f#Ft# RFT FRR f#TRT I 3TR #t FpJ 
g# Rld$<d R1RF# RFRT «TT gR RT# if TfRT gFTT, #f#TR #ft Rt gft 3TTFR 1 if RtRRT 
*# RTRT f FRTf#i if RR FTTR# 4lddl f Rt RTRT ^ f#R R?# dletdl, if sfleldl FRf#g 
f f#> ## f#RTR #, RR R #t Mfl | cfT 3FTR% f#RFT if Fig, FRTTT #TT 3TTRRT F#f 
f^RPTf #9RT Ft, f#R FR ff$RT Ft ## RF 3TTRRT % R^f, if Rf RTFRT |t|^fRTR% 
RRtff dlKPWl Ft TTTR RR f#R RR ## RhmH ft?RT Ft FRf% RR f#dcb< RTR FtRT 
I ## RTF# RR FtRt f , Ri# Rt RRT# RT# FtRt 1 1 FTTf#R Rtf F#?TT MTfFST Ft# I 
% RR g# hItFI f## Rf if ^c? RIRcFR ^ gRF R?t RiFpff RIRf R)t «ldl\£, gf^RT Rt 
RRFS RRf% gf^RT R^t |, RTRftRT-RTRftR RT^f RFT Ft R?t 1 1 gf^RT R?t RRPft 
RTRRt RRT5> gjtR if RRT Ft TFT t, RRftcFT if, RR^tRT if RRT gRTR 
gf^TRT if RRT? RT ^ RFRt Rf Rt FRl^ RTFR R RRTR t, Rt RRTRTR RRTR t, 

RTR^ WtR^F I RRRT RRT RRRT f^feR FR RR^ Rt^ f^RT #R R?t r^RR Fif I 

RF RR RRFT gRF Ft, RcF gRF f^TR^ RtR RR% T5tt-Rf% RRF, RF^f gR RT^ t TfRt 
^ tTTRif, RR^ PRRT |, F^FTR t RTT RT #§T |R t RRf% RTRRW RTRR RR jfiR 
t Ftft ll 


^t R^R R1T %TR-R^|P|mT fl^gRTR Rft RTft^ Rf, ftcfFTR ^ I 
fltft if ’ft ^«IM ^ RT?^, RpR RT^ f^R% I RFigft R, ^%R 9TTRR f%Rt RRt 
RRi' ^TTRT R^T^T I gR^ RRT% Rt RIR, if RFRT f RRRRR % tRT%-RFTfiTRT I, fRrft 
Rtri' 4t<dl, RFigft, f^RR, RteTRFT FRTR RT fR RR RR Rt RFT^TRf RFRT RR T|R 
R^ Ft RTRT I, ^fRR Rt # RFigt RR^R RTTftT if FTT RR I RRf Flf'? f^RR % R^f 
Fff, RFigt , #fRR RciS R% ^ RRi T^TTRf if, RR% fc]R|R if, 3TRR FfRRRf if fR 3 F 
R^IRRRTR Rft f^RR % FR RRT RR TR RT RR RtT-RRR efRT Rf% RTFR dt 
RhRf p^d RJR^gT RTRRft R$f % RT RRRt I RTRRR Rt RFTf RfT-RRTR Rft RFt 
^ggf RTFRr^Fr rR i FRferg frit RFigt R RFigr RTR^t rf# fRRF r# # Rtr 
gfRRT RF RRf 3RT f^gTRR FR RRT, FTRffo RFT Rt^ RFigft Rft R#t R^t ?tt I 
Rt FR F# ?R RTF RRRT | % RTR c^t RTRRft, %«TR RfT RFigft Rt F#?TT RTlft 
I R^R, #%R Rt tfRR ft Fteft I, Rfe# % Ft#t I, FRRRt gf^RT Rt RRFT# ft Ftcft 


71. B.P. Chaliha. 
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t 1 ^fr #31 # f#I¥T t T#f ¥>T ?#^TTt m3>?r ¥?# I, ¥T¥ ¥Tt 

# F^T ¥¥T# It ¥T¥¥T # W ^ TTTFcT %, ¥¥T?T W¥ % ^ T# #TT 

I #T ¥T^ #¥ t f## #¥, r?T ^ 3TM W 3 # <$5 I m # # ¥TW 
9jffE¥T 3W ¥¥% 3TT¥T ?¥, # 3¥¥T §jf#TT ¥¥! ¥¥% # 3TI¥T ¥FI 2TT I ^T, # ¥ ¥¥T 
#[ ¥¥%, -3PT 3ft # ¥¥5T ¥ ¥ft -3TRTT, 3f#T ¥F ## ¥T¥¥T I #7 ¥¥# ^ fftST 
3 ft 'fjSS ¥ <$5 ft =B7¥T ft | 

[Translation begins: 

Officers and jawans, 

I liked the welcome song which you sang so beautifully. You spelt out the kind 
of India that we want to build. In a sense, all of us have a role to play in this 
task. There are thousands of different facets of nation building. Every one of 
us must consider ourselves, in our own small little ways, a worker in the 
service of the nation. If all of us work together, the task will be done very 
quickly. This is the ideal plan that we have before us. You hear of the five year 
plans in this connection. The Planning Commission is drawing up the Third 
Plan now. We are about to complete the Second Plan soon. We are doing all 
this to lay the firm foundations of the edifice of new India. 

India has a huge population of forty crores or more. There are great 
diversities of occupation, province, religion and language among them. It is not 
proper that anybody should try to put a stamp of uniformity upon them. A 
nation’s beauty lies in its diversity and the garden of India must have different 
kinds of trees and flowers. India’s millions earn their livelihood by diverse 
methods. As you know the majority of the people in the country are farmers. 
Then there are industries. The problem is which sector to develop first. A 
nation’s progress depends on the creation of new wealth by the effort of the 
people. Wealth is not gold or silver but goods produced from land industries, 
craft and all other means. The greater a country’s production, the more wealthy 
it is and the people have more to distribute among themselves. 

As you know, the United States of America and Europe are regarded as 
affluent countries. India ranks among the poor countries, we want to get out 
of that mire of poverty. The story of the affluence of the west is a very long 
one. The fact is that those countries have become affluent by their own effort, 
hard work, and intelligence and by taking advantage of the new scientific know- 
how and sources of energy which have been discovered. They use new machines 
and technology. Similarly they have modernised their forces which have become 
extremely powerful. It is not that their men are braver but because they have 
acquired extremely powerful weapons through science. Many of you who 
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know engineering would easily be able to understand the new technology. 

The West has advanced over the last two centuries while we lagged behind. 
Now, that we have been given this opportunity, we must work fast and make 
India affluent by increasing production by every means from land and industries. 
We must produce whatever we need in the country, even military equipment 
and armaments. We should not have to import from other countries which 
apart from its high cost means that we are at their mercy. They can delay 
sending spare parts. So it is much better to be self-reliant in every sphere. We 
are trying to do this. The other advantage is that when we produce the goods 
in our own country our money remains within the country and people get 
employment. This is how countries develop. This is why we have adopted 
planning. It is an extremely complex job to plan for forty crores of people. But 
we are learning gradually through experience. 

I feel that India has progressed a great deal ever since we got Independence. 
We have progressed in a very fundamental way in the sense that we will begin 
to reap the benefits only gradually. For instance, take steel. We need steel in 
every sector including agricultural implements and tools. No industry can come 
up without steel. A nation’s progress is judged today by the amount of steel and 
power it produces. So, we are setting up huge steel plants at enormous cost 
which a poor country like India cannot easily afford. The problem is that it 
takes years to build. But once it is built, it benefits the entire country for years 
to come. Its offshoots come up, ancillary industries which provide jobs for 
more people. In this way, a nation progresses by its own hard work and effort 
in every sector, agriculture, industries, etc. A poor country lacks resources. I 
wanted to show you what is happening in India. 

We must do all this quickly because the situation in the world and in India 
is such that the longer we delay, the greater our difficulties will be. New dangers 
arise. We are lining in a strange world armed to the teeth with nuclear weapons. 
There is always talk of war. A war today will lead to total annihilation. In spite 
of the talk of peace the nations are engaged in a terrible arms race out of sheer 
fear. We are in a strange dilemma because we do not wish to go to war with 
anyone and yet, at the same time, it is our duty to defend our country in case of 
enemy aggression. There can be no slackness about that. 

Therefore, if we want to maintain peace, we must be prepared in every 
way to protect the country. We must exercise constant vigilance because the 
moment we become slack, freedom will slip away. Having won freedom, we 
cannot become complacent. We have to be constantly prepared in every way, 
militarily as well as in other areas. We must be self-reliant as far as arms and 
ammunition are concerned. Our ordnance factories produce some and we have 
to import from other countries. Above all, our army depends on the courage 
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and strength of human beings. But it needs proper equipment and weapons. So 
it is very essential that we should produce them in India. That makes it imperative 
that we should produce steel and power in the country and. in short, bring 
about an economic revolution in India with the help of science. 

A weak nation can expect no mercy from anyone. We have to make 
ourselves strong to be able to face this ruthless world. We will not go to war 
with anyone but it is obvious that we are not going to tolerate any aggression 
against India. Anyhow, we have tried to strengthen the country and succeeded 
to a large extent. We have no enmity towards anyhow. But we will be respected 
only if we can maintain our self-respect and Independence. We want friendship 
with all nations but we will not bow down before anyone out of fear. India is 
respected in the world because we have established friendly relationships with 
other countries. We face the complex problem of maintaining friendly relations 
with everyone while holding on to our freedom. On the other hand, a great deal 
depends on the unity among the people for if we are united, India can become 
a very great power. If we are constantly engaged in petty quarrels, it is obvious 
that we will become weak and lose our freedom to others. 

I have pointed out something which every Indian, whether he is in the 
armed forces or not must bear in mind. They apply to the armed forces specially 
because they are strong, trained human beings whose first and foremost duty 
is to serve and protect the country. So they must always bear these things in 
mind and set an example to their brethren. 

The manner in which the armed forces conduct themselves is a crucial 
one, they play a crucial role in the defence of the nation, and two, they stand as 
an example to the others. People from all over the country, north, south, and 
east and west are recruited into the armed forces. All the provinces of India are 
represented in them. A soldier in the armed forces is a soldier of India. So, the 
armed forces are a symbol of India’s unity. Every member of the armed forces 
must be mentally prepared at all times to spring to the defence of the country 
the moment danger threatens. You can imagine what a tremendous force India 
will become if the spirit of unity could spread to all the people in the country. 
We must present a united front and keep ourselves in a constant state of 
readiness. I feel very happy when I see our young men in the armed forces. 

About fifteen months ago I had gone to see the Amar project near Ambala 
which by a strange coincidence had been completed by you. 72 1 felt very happy 
to see how well you had worked to help others to have a roof over their heads. 
Now I see that you have taken up the burden here in Assam. I have been 
getting reports about this project. But I wanted to congratulate all of you, 

72. See fn 69 in this section. 
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officers, engineers and jawans, who have worked on this project. When we 
take on big tasks and complete them it gives us fresh hope and courage. 

We have just heard that if the houses were put next to one another, they 
would stretch over eight miles and the amount of bricks and cement which 
have been used, etc. But what impresses me more is the fact that our engineers 
and jawans have worked together so hard and quickly and completed the project 
on time . 73 It sets an example and becomes a symbol of our capacity to complete 
what we take up in time and do it well. This is the spirit of which nations are 
made. You have proved your mettle twice and I congratulate all of you especially 
the engineers on whom the burden has been heaviest. There is no doubt about 
it that if we had not had the wholehearted cooperation of the Assam Government 
and the people, we could not have succeeded so well. I have heard that the 
Government of Assam, its Chief Minister, Chalihaji 74 and his colleagues have 
helped in every way. I want to thank them and all others who have been involved 
in this project. 

I have finished speaking, in a sense about the things that I wanted to. But 
I have a bad habit of rambling on. I do not make formal speeches. I speak 
because I want to share my ideas and thoughts with you to create a mental and 
emotional bond between you and me and the millions of human beings in India. 
It is only by creating that bond that we can work together. If we lack that 
vitality, everything else becomes superficial. Therefore, it is always my desire 
to share at every opportunity the story of India and the world with you. We are 
living in a complex world today. Extraordinary events are overtaking all the 
countries, in USA, in Europe. A great storm is brewing in Africa and Asia. Our 
own border issue is posing great danger. I can talk about all that. But what 
really counts is that India should become a strong nation, politically and 
economically a nation capable of overcoming its petty quarrels and of defending 
itself against any danger. The people must be united and trained. 

You must have read many tales from Indian history. Every part of India 
resounds with tales of bravery and heroic exploit. Rajasthan stands out in this 
respect. The blood tingles even to this day to bear the tales of bravery and 
sacrifice. And yet the Rajput warriors lose. Why? It is not because they lacked 
courage but they had become backward in their ideas and thinking. Their 
weapons had become outdated. You cannot fight against guns and tanks with 
bows and arrow. Modem warfare is quite different today. So our brave warriors 
lost to the enemy time and again. 


73. See fn 70 in this section. 

74. See fn 71 in this section. 
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Therefore, we must remember that though courage and bravery are very 
essential what really counts is training and education and an understanding of 
the new world. I have been given a note by one of your generals that I should 
now speak a few words in English as there are many foreigners present here. 

I have come to thank you not them. So I do not know what I should say to 
them. But this is a matter of military etiquette. So I will have to do something. 

Translation ends] 

[Nehru continues in English] 

I have come here today to see the completion of this project “Amar II” as 
it is called. A little over a year ago I visited Ambala where a similar project had 
been undertaken by our army people. And as it happened a marvel incidentally 
that the same people, who are here today, did it there. I was very pleased with 
them then because their extraordinary [grit and ability] which is probably the 
biggest quality that an individual or a group can have, this kind of freedom 
from dependence on others. You can apply that in any sense you like. Self-help 
in a nation, a nation must have self-reliance and must depend upon itself. Of 
course, a nation will cooperate with other nations, it should, it is a different 
matter. But it should never have the feeling of dependence. We all know that so 
far as political dependence is concerned, nobody likes that, it becomes free. 
But it is equally important a feeling of not depending on others let us say to 
protect us, to look after us. We want the friendship of all countries, but we do 
not want to cultivate the habit of looking, of expecting others to look after us 
or protect us because that is, that weakens us, the very idea weakens us, 
because we begin to depend upon others, that is so far as a nation is concerned, 
but that applies to almost anything in life, self-reliance, self-help, cooperative 
endeavour. More particularly, obviously, it applies to one’s defence forces. 
Defence forces have to do something much more than self-help. They have to 
help others too. So all these examples of “Amar Front Project” and “Amar II”, 
which requires a little out of your normal routines and normal ways, are very 
good and very inspiring, because they show in a certain measure that quality of 
our men, officers and men. And it is quality that counts ultimately. You are 
good in your normal work; that we hope. But if an abnormal, unusual work 
comes to you and you do that well and efficiently, then your quality shines 
forth much more, because that shows the abundant measure of initiative, that 
measure of adaptability, not working merely, [ . . . ] you can face any contingency 
with confidence in yourself. That is the spirit, that is the feeling. I should like 
to develop in our country, in every person, in every individual — man and woman 
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and child if I may so — the spirit of self-help, self-sacrifice, cooperation and 
initiative to meet any kind of emergency that might come. Those who have 
built up these structures, seventeen hundred or, 1 do not quite remember how 
many but a fine example of initiative and doing something quickly and efficiently. 
We should have to face, we may have to face many occasions when much 
bigger undertakings will have to be taken up, bigger in which more initiative to 
be shown but if you have that basic self-reliance in yourself, in the army, in the 
defence services, in the country, we all incur that. We want to take advantage 
of the latest technique naturally. Technique [ recording interrupted ] but ultimately, 
it is the quality of the human beings which counts, and because we feel that 
our defence [recording interrupted] quality, we are proud of them and we shall 
be able to face it with calmness and courage. 

Jai Hind! 

SET WT ^ET Tifttr F#— 

SET viq I 

[Translation begins: 

Now say Jai Hind with me three times — 

Jai Hind! Jai Hind! Jai Hind! 

Translation ends] 


67. In Tezpur: Public Meeting 75 

wm Ot, %3fr to effort, 

Ftf W6 tfr '3TFE& 3TRTPT ^cRR cfT to^ET t to^E# 3TET TPTT 
## tor tot t # 3ET toto # toj cR^ETT tow? 2IT 31ET FFto 3F 
5RFT ^ W# ■3TT 1 1 TT tot sTRTf R SRE to! I # MRRR '3TRT WT 
qr ^tor Terr tor et Fto # fto # 3^5 frit i 

tot sew 5^rr toRr ftto ^ tft err i sto to# TE-tor 
toR°r 1 1 tjtor totorfo srto w-w *ret ton tor to fh ontot toir 

75. Speech at a meeting organised under the auspices of Assam Youth Congress, 15 April 
1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Later he briefly addressed Congress workers also, see Amrita Bazar Patrika, 16 
April 1960. 
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#t FTRR RRT I, ## # TF# I FR R#9T # R#? RRT-RRT FR# RRRT #t #RT f#R-f#R 
RTF R# I? # RF f## RR# | #T # FTRT toTT f3TT % RTTRR# R^TRT RTT#R RTTRTR 
#t TTRT c^PT to cTTeft RTRT I, fTT# RR# to =11# R# I R#f# 3TTRRT7 # ## 
#RT t RfR =p RRT# RT# TTcF #FT RT RTTR R# RTT#, R#-RT# FR# RT##9TR FT# 

I #r fr# ^s ttcrtr Fit I r# rttr#t # # top Ft# t # r#t ## #t to #t 

RRTF ## t- to R# RF RTTRT R## 7j\ R# <#TRT R# RR RTTRT RTf#T | ^r# iff# 

# Ft# t f# RTTR FR Rid RT f#RK RTfto R# RTT# f# FH4#) RRT RTTRT t, FH#t 
RRT RTTRT t, RTt# R# ddl6 t# t RT RF «TRT #RT R# Ft# I 

46# ^od RTR fR RR FHA to R# H6ldRT RTT#R % RRT RTF R#, TJRT RTF RTT 
RFT 4ftddd f RTT RT I RR RFTRTT RT# FR# RTT# # # RFFRT # # ftofR RRR R# 
to ## % to RTT#R # RTRTR f RIT to R I F#Ff RTFT f# RTRTR ## t, to 

tot rt# # Ft# t ##r rtr srtr to I to RTt, tor % ^s rtr# rtt, r#rrtt 
=§8 RRR# ## RTT 3# FR TT#RT # RF to tor, FR# UWN # f# FRR# RRT RTTRT 
I # to# to SRTR #t RRRT Rj5, to# RTFT f# RTR RT#R # # RTRTR Ft to 
#FTRfR# to toR##R#RTRT, RtoTT^R#RTRTRT#FR#FFT##R t RRI 

#, #to ftoRRrr frr rtrtr # to tor fa ^trt to=R rrt I tofo rr fr 

to Rto RR RTRR to, R# FR# $T#R rM, to FR to# TPR RTt RFT R F^T 
RR# <$l# RTR#R RRRT #) to# R^R F3 tot RT RF #T RR RTRR #IT, RRR 
F^RT R# I tot 9T#R Rtot I FR#R to# R# # RTR R 3nR# R5FRT | % RR# 

# 3RR $m R#R # tRRTR #T % # to I #T RR RRT RRRT I RRRR 

RRf , F# RRT RRRT %, RjliiR RT# RR RRT RRRT ^ RRRR RRR f#F I 

# F# RTF # R#R RR #T RRRT #T #T RT # totof RTRT RF # R# RRR 
to R# ## #,##TRTR##T#TTiTRFtoRRRto##T TRT# to#ff 
R# to# TTTRRT # to # I FT# RRT RFT#to ft, #T ft, #T R RRRTT ft RRtfe 
RRR # ttcJkR to I, RFTT # RcERT RFf Ft# I # RTR RF TTRRT T# #T # RFTRTT 

# # f#RTRT RT #T #FT RfF FR TTRFT R#, RTT # R#, # RRT FR RR# # RRR 
F# RTR f to #toRTT RF RRRT FR# RRfR# # f#I 1 1 RF §TtRT R# tor RR^R# 

# f# # ## RTt RR# f# RRT T3# RTTRT RTR to toRT fRRTT RTTRT I fRT F# 
RRT RTTRT FT RRT RTT RRFTRT I, FT # #R f#R# R# RR Ft R#, fto FT RR, 

toR RF RTT R# RRT#, RF #R R# RRTF # #RTR # RTRTR I, RRfRRT | T3R# 

# RTTR to RTT RRR I, # ## RTT RRT RR# RRT R#, TRR R# RT RR# RTT RRR 
R# RTTR RTT# # f#T I f#TT## RTT RRR- RR# R# RF F f#T f#RT# RR# RTT #RR 
RTT# I, to RTT# f f#T f#T RTR # RF-Rf RTTRR#l#t^FTR#, RTtFRFT^FTR#, 
RR#t R# RR RRTRT I #TR# RR# f#t RTR# #t to #TTT, ftoTRT I R# RTTR FT, 
toR RTTR ^$# ?TF# t, RFRRTR RRRT RTF# F # RTTR#t RTR# #T to RRRT I =§$# 

# f#^, RTRR # # RTTR RFRRTR RFf Ft RT## I RTRT RTTR RT# R#, URdfiRR R, ## 
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Ef f , RlE RRT R RTTR \jflrl eft \3dcE f^ftT 3TTRRfT -3 TrR cjfT |Ff <*,<-11 fTrT ^ f% 
WT ST^T RRFT FT, RRFfR fT sTTT frE R% RTTR! E SIN qf eft RT#T I RRR efTP^ 
fPTR Rft RTTR I, $tEt rR 4TT RRTT RT RplRT RR R$T, RR R% RTTR fPT 1 1 -3TR RF 
RTR q?ET 'STET TO ef I 

^Tft RTR RF fa RF RtRT R$T RRT % FR aftff rR RRtE RRT RTTRT |, FR TRR 
f%9*RT RE, ?E RRT RTRT 1 1 FRpTR '3TFT^?T ^RRT cjRRr RTT RFRT cfjpf RF FTRT RTf^R 

f% vi'H’i rtrtr ft 3tTt ^Pni ^ rtR E rET ^febn ^trE riR E fRr <3 trtt c t E ijrrR 

^ RRT RTTRT 1 1 RR7 3TFT =bl4ctiH IJliJH RRTtf % 3TRRF RTR $]TT g3TT, 3TR FR RTR 
^IFT ^ RefRT RTTEr ^ d3<E-d3p-T>El' rR RRT RTRT t, TrE RIRrE 3TRRT FTRT t, 
T3^Bt RTR for RTD£qT RtR TRF^ |, RTFIR E RTR RRtE | % RRT §3TT RTR E I RTTR 
d<6 E ?RR E, RRT eft E*RI RTT RTTR FfeTT E RTEf RFTT E RRTR d<£Mi, Rh< s|<JM|, 
il^-j-'il'-h RTTR RE RRT Et RF t, EtT 'STiq^qcb fETT t> PEEf RTRT ^ feTR, EPEd ?RR 
4T RTlEt ETT RTTR FTcTT I RRRT RTT RTTR— RRRT ^ RTTR E RgR RtE OTT ^TTeft t 
R=E Et TRE Et RTTR RE RRE RTR FTRT | RRefT RE, EfRTR RrE 3#RT RRR RrE 
RT^ RE RTR FtRT 1 1 'RTRR^f 4TT *1^ ^f RSR t 3^7 ^RT '3TTR ^ 3TTW RR^ 
WTR FtRT, ^rf^rT vitf=E 3FTTRT ^TRT •RTR RF^-RFft RfR R, #R #, Ri# ^T RTFf R^T 
RT RR% '3TTRRTT R^W RR#JT ^T % 'Jft 3TfRRi RTR FtRT I RtRf RT^T RTR-RTR 
RTFTt RTf|% s|R4 - 3TR RF fenT Fl% t ^TRT R R^Tf Rft f^RTR, R^T 4lT RR#R 
RTt Mg 4 R^t Pi Rid ^ PE RR RSlf # IRE RRRR TRE RfT RTR FlRT Rlf|tT # RT 
R RRR RTR RR I RRT RT% | F^T% % RFTf ^ RFT T3T# PfidN R5T R^f 
^ d|g| ^ RlP?R, yi4l '3TTR^ ^T5 RR # ■3TTR ^5dlR RF^ #T ^RRT ^R% 
^RTT RR RT RT F >3ReT, #fcR §1% ^Tr RR RTR-RTR RR^ - 1 #T RR RTTR ^ 
<§5 ¥TRT-^T RR ?TRT ■3TTR§RR) 1 1 ^4lPlR RPMf FR RTR RT RtT ^R 4 % ^5 R RjR 
RRR RT RRT ^Et RRRT RTlFR FTR %, RT^ RF RW RRTR, RT^ R5^, <$3 R ^TJ, cTR 
^TRT RTT ^ '3TTRRR §TdT 3TTT RR RTR-RTR RS^ f | FRpTR -3RR RT RRR RRTTR R)T 
RR^f RF flnlf f^T RTR RRT RTTR RT^t FR TTTR RT ^f, RT 3TTRRT RTR^ t 4lT PET 3TTR 
?TRRT^TRR?r 5TT7RT RT FRT RhV R7T f^T RT RRR PERT *JR ^3R | ^ ^T -RTRRtT f^TTi 
^%3RR% R§R -3Tr^-^F^ RTTR %R RtT RTT T^ 1 1 RRT RT ^Tfr RRF PE RR RTTF 
1 l^ d ' 3TT ^> RT? 3R R4T RT RjR ■sfTr '3TTRT, TjcfTR 3TTRT RT R|R RTR |R, RT €TRT I 
RR^ RT RTTR R^T RTT RTTRT RTfFR, ^TR RRcfr 3TRTRT ^T ^TfT ^Rd ^ ■3TRTRT RT 
RRRTT RTTR RTTRT RTfFR I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^TR RT R^T 3TTT RRRR f RT ^ ^ rTr 

TTfr^T-RTT^R R qf , F^T R|R rT^ PrR 3TRR RTT RpJ RT^% RT R^R RT^E Pt^ I 
^ ^d^l #RT RtT, fRTRR RF^-RFpERt RTT RT RTRTT PTRRT I? 3TR 
^ cfl RE Plddl 1 1 HHdl I, -3TRR? RRT, RFRT RTRT I ^f^TR RFRt rE R^f fRReTT I 
RT FRRTT RF RfT RPET fRRRT I RT FRlP R^R RTt RTF-R%Rf RTT R# PTR^ I RT RRT 
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%?T fA 7 f%%3 S 2 TR %3T A, f%%3 %3t <g4dl A, f %%3 FT 333 cJcTT % 3 F% 
3T, A F dA 3 PTT %$T 33 T3T A?3 A, 33 A% 3ft FT A% *J3 3%? ^FRRt fA 3TF 
# % ^t 4l3>l FHdff f%dl, %9T % Rill F%, %$T %, c§3 33T% %3T %, 333 % 3%% At 
Atf 3% f%33t 3T3 4m 3% A Ft 333T A3T3%%3T 333 33% f% 33 %9T 3ft FT33 
TT# Ft, FT 33 Ad TfSTFM Ft 3%T 3FTF 33 933T 3T3$ % 3T35T Ft, f^RT^f 33 eft 7 ! 
W" 1 ^ dF3>l, XTcF-^cfi elSdf) 3T3% T3j3 if 3T 3%f, 3fT%3 3 TT% 3T 3ftf 3%T 333 
AA 3%T 3d3> 3T3 33f 3ft 333 f%% I 3F 333 33%Tr, tA A f%3 FT %3T% 33% 
t, tA A f%T Add Aid dWldl At 33t-33T 33% t dIAd At 333 At 3rA ^T A, 3 tA 3 
T%F SuAddl 33i M|dHl #7 333ft 3TT3T 33 F3> %3t 333 TTPT I At F3 333 
f^R3ft 3F 3T3, 3F 3P33T F3TT I 3TA 3TT 333ft AFTA%?T3ft%3t33%33AT 
At, dPlddd 33" AtAt A Dlddfl 3F A33 3% fdddl I At F33ft 3TPT S3T3 A T%3 At 
% 3T 3W 33%33T 33^ $13% 3TT F3 3PT At 33T 33 At f%33 3T3 3m q|3T% 
313% 3A?T 3ft, T33T 3ft 3ftT A$T 3ft I #t 333 313 T%3, ATT 33T 3^f Ft?3 1 
33 333 fA 3pJ At 3% T% TT3 3, 3Af% 3Tt fA 3% 3333 333 3T3 A 33 F3F 
A A 333 33, TT 3 % %F 3Af% fcFrqj 3flT 3% 33% I 3F A 33 33T3 3t A 3T3T 
I, 333 33TT A A FT A 33TT I AA 3ftT At3 33% A 1 3TF% 333 I§T% A f%A 3 
AA % 333 AtfA 7 33F% 333 AAf A A F3T3 33%33T A %lA A fA 7 333 pftfA 7 

fAnA A 313, 33% 33333 ttttj A Apt, ft% fAnr ttfA At tfA A 333^3 
33AA A 3# 33 fit At 333 A 33A Ft 3 T%% At %% A-A 333 333A fAA 333 
3 % I A AA 333A 33 TF A | A 333 AA 3 pA 3333 33 % fA 333 f%3T 3%% 3 
fA 3 F fA 33313 A 3 T 33 T fA 3 T A At 3 R 3 A 3 T 33 T fA 3 T A, f 3 F%F %$R 
fArt 3 % At <|f% 3 r fArt 3 % i 

333 A 3FT A35T 333T 33i f%%3 33T3 A I A 3FT 333T F3fAf FA A3 
% 3 T 353 A 3 ftT 'jtdldl A 3Ff 33 tA TFA ^ fAf 3T 33T% A I A3 A 3TtA (Alddl A? 

A A yid fA^ddi A, 3 %t A, AfAt A A 1 3 F ftA ^33 fAn - 3 t 3 F% A 3 F fAj 

A3 3FT 3Tf%3) A AAt A, 313 3t 33AAt A tAA 3iFt? 3T3 3FjA tAa A 
3F A fA 33 AA 3 A 33F A fA$33 A, AT'iT A 3ftT 33?3 A 3ftr fA SJ33I3 A 
At {A %AtA A ^3I3T TT3 3ftT 33T-33F A I 3F A T3T3T 33 'dldl A, ^33T A 

3 tf% 3 t Art A At 333 333T A, ftA 313 333 tA 3 r 3 %t ft ^At A fttt tA 

3tF% A I FTtfA fA f%3R f%3T fA F3% AA T3R TfF TA At 3 33T3 A 3TA 
tA A f%3, ^T3% Tt3 A 3?tT 3T f%fAt33 tA A I 

A F3 333% % 3F f%?33 fAr T3T 3T, 337 Ftf 3A% §3, 333 33% 3§3 333 
TA fBT I FA A A 333 3At 3R 313 3T f%$33 f33 33T A 333T3T 3T AA T3lA 
1 3313%, 333T3T%I^A%3A A 3^ 333 3333 33TT, %A % 33PT, 3TA 

3TTT, 3T% 33PT I A 3F F3% 33% 33 AA I A 333% % 3% A§33 f 33 fA FT 
3A 33A f%3 3333 331% 3ltT F3% 3t3% 333 33 3t 3AfA 3T3T3 3f3^3 A 33% 
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% HSe) «RFT fr, qifr eft fr" qlefr sfft 3TT3Tq>eT qqq 3q qqT qTTTTcT qq 3TFT^ 

qFT, qRT q77T Refr % <$5 fr7 Ft qfrt STTfr frffrq WI 3F W I efr frR FSlfr TTRfr 
wm\ sr i qftfr fr sqfr frt w, Fqfr fm$ wu sfr7 srqfr qfrfrr srwfr #t 

^IPl^'H fr <JR efr SRffr qTFT FT FT FTT qfr qfrfr fr qqr qfr, q^eT <p qqiqT 
fr «4l<i 735t 'frfT Ffr *jfr '3TRTT fr 1% 6qifr yfr'jfr fr> qqTq Rel eRT ^ frFRT % q>7 frfr I 
efr F^fr q>FT ffr> qfrt ffr?7 3ft7 ^§7? Fqfr 3Rfr qqqfr-qTFjq- STTfr ^TfT WT WTeTT ?TT— 
S7Tqfr frt qqq frfrTT ffr> SRfr fr Ft qfrt I efr qF qTR frf qR SJT qqfr qfr S'Flfr 
TJ7T W f^TT S7T WT qT frq7 TRqfr fr 7qfrTfr 'SFRTT I 7RF frt qqR SRffr qqrfr 
I q5eTT7 frr, SF 3Rfr 7Ffr qT ffrq, 3RTTT7f 3ft7 ^RTRf q> ffrq 3?T7 qFT <T7 qp5 7F 
7fr f STftqR q77Tf fr <§5 3TTT 7Ffr qfrfrt I efr fr ST frfrtf fr frRfr 3TFTT 2TT 3RR7t 
% ofrr wfrt fr, sqqq qqq frrqfr #t sqqfr qqTf frfr qqffrF for 7g$T Fterr fr ^rq qfrf 
3)fcT qRT 33Tfr sftT SWEt 3TW frifr % #7 3Rfr S7F % qfr I ?7Tfr FFTft $TffreT qSefr 
t, 5 * 1 1?R fr ffrfrqq>7 3TRT I 

^frt qTeT ijfr qR TWTT frt qF frF qTRqt qFT d-q^* q> RTT qp q'^-fr % qfrq> 
3TftTcfT % TRT $|<>J||Rfrfr cET #R fr STST frRR % ' t TFt ^ efRT 75^ t, ST IRlff TRT 
Rn^srfr I, ^TR cFRT, SWEt 3Rq-3T?R cRTFTT I 4VtflHl(l # R ^R SWET 
«FTT 2|TS? cEl^ WET ^TR ST qff €TT, ^ efr SWT STTRTt RT, S7T R ^TR Rt% Rs SF7 
f^B7 3fTT ^PTF ^ I ’ffTTRTft 3T^t ^TRF frR |, SR^ WTF f7Tf^R q^f fTT 
«TFf TFff 3Tf?W ?T# I #7 q? #q ■q# ^?T % 3TT^ f ^TR 3TR Rq# | qft - 7# fRTt 

%■ i eft Rt #q qR q^§TTq ?t qrr%, # sqqit wtttr t, qr^jq q$f qf^rw Ff cew w 

Tt, F^§q 7^, =Ftf cEF WT 7RjqT I efr ?fr Sqqq WFT StRIH cE 7R f^T7Tfr SF WT 
W 7T^ ^T5 S ^TTTfr 3F TS-feRI 7R), Sq^ #7 3frF 7T7F 3fr7 

3Rfr qfr cET WT efr^, qt^T SR ^ET I efr ?q Sq efrfrf qfr ?7T7-Sq7 ^ Tfr I ^7 TfTefr 
Wf fr 7F 7Wfr fr qqff% frtfr fr§T fr Rfr efr qfrt qfr S^fr q7ST$eT q# 1 1 efr 3F WTeT 
FT 7# I <fr%q ffrT7 frt qpT cET RTfr fr^ff ffrqT, Re^ q^T ffrvefr qfr, F7T FqTT7 qfr, 3R 
qtREFT^ FFT7 #q qFT fr ^7 3R frt sfrt-?fr% STTeT Rfr 1 1 efr fr S7T ^R qfr frsrfr 
W RT I 

■^RF FFfr Rfr # fr cETfr 3PTT 2TT— W frt 3Rfr frfrjfr ^frqf qfr frrsfr W TFFffr 
WT ffrRT 3fr7 W q? fcRRTT ^ §T7qTf^qf qfr frSFT I fr frfrfr qrfr W qfrt frfrff t 
W# 3TT7TR WT ^ f%TT #7 F7Tqfr eT7TT fr 3TTWT GfR ffreTHT qTFeTT 1 1 

■3TI71H W^T q^ eT STTfr fr Fqifr TgeReTT ^ qFW 3fr qTeT fr qT7eTT qTTeT ^ W 
qfrfr fr «TT #7 F7Tqfr 7frR ^fr frt qTTeT % q# qf W §TTeT 7TTR ?fr I S?T7 qfrf qfeT CWT 
SFf ReTT 2TT I FT, ffrSefr qft ^TFT? fr <$5 3TT7TR qT W eTFT^ 7^t ?fr qqf 3fr7 fr 
^Sq7 FRTR, q^l^ qfr eTW 3qfrt ?fr #7 S7fr effTF ^ q^TF fr 3TRqT STTTTTq fr, 
fr 3fr7 F?T7-Sq7, qiR-cEFT fr FSTf ^TFR % 3T^ qq qfr, IR^M, U i| R^fr qq 
qfr frr hsi^ % tfrerffrfr fr i efr frt ^tstf stt^ frt #7 qFrt ttr ?t qfrt frffrrq S7iqfr 
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RfPIT PTTPTP Rt TftPI TR 5TfrT TftHT R, fRRP R 9TR R, PPf R 9TTP R P?IT P# 
STPPT-fRPTP PR pR PT '3TRT % pR PfP PPTR R, R RRpIP R PlR-PlR Pj$ IIPTT 
stp?t, RfRp pR R i ptp pttp p gpR #rt R pp ptpi gR Rr ptsti R pp im 
R mfRwH pR STT, PpF PIT # PPlR PIPT 2TT PfRlR RIPT, PP sgp 5FI% pR RPT 

fRR ptR R ptIt ptRR ptpitt pRt pR pR pptppt R §f R, pR pp tttR % fRR 

PIT R JoM< pSMT §3TT 2JT, RlR '3TR?T ?ff PTTT PM fR Spft TT?R-STP% # RlPT 

R pflT PTTtR PTPITT R pR PPTP R pR-pR RlR TTpR R Rt RlPT STTP R, P3TTP R 
P^P TTRt PfR pR R PT^PT fR pR TThTT STTP R R srpy Ml pft Rpr |, RM 3TT 
Sin PPl PTT-PIT Rt #T # T^TT PIT PR I 3TP ppR PPIIPR R R pPT PTTTTP # PfPT 
pR TTtPT R, P^F Rp R, RR STPf PIT pR PP pR PT I pp PTP, PF RtdfTld! TP I 
SR PP R 7PTM 3TTPT FTR-mR PF PTP PPpR pR, R 3TtT FP# PPF R PPffR 
PR STTP 7TlFT R, P^tF -STTTTPT # IFpfR R R put R PPT, 3fM PTPITT R PPTR R 
PpRt P|P fRpi Rff sfF SJTT ?RPT oftT PT7TTP ^ gr ST#T TRPT PTPT PT #T PPR 
TMT R RR FT pR 2IT I # PIT RH pff ^PT ^ $ 3?lT PR PPP ^t | 
PP PM TP TPTM PT^ PT I 

PTP I RTM ^tTP R PK PP P PPP) sR§T Tf PTT-PTT PTPT Pt PP PTMEt 
PP Tm PIP R % PR ^ PfRRp Pt TP I #T PP 3TIPTP PI Rl TR PTTP 

R p)R ^r pt pr pp t^ pi# RR pR tMI R# p?R R #r pR ppf R p p 

P, t ppt PT pR PIPP ^BP PT TTlPT R PPT-PTT PTTPT-PHT ptPT, PTTI PT R #T 
PP T^ f , PPf %, Rp PTIPT, PP SRI TTTPT ?I pRPT, Pt R <fj<5 P PildlH SRI PlR 
# PPP pR PP ^R PIP PT I PT TRP R ^ PP P PP f#ITT PT ftl PP #PT 

sri ^R pTRpt# I Rrt# P^r R$1 p Ripi pitR p|R ( srfrp R pR R pt-Rp 

PTTI R RfRp pR PPffR srjRpr PIT PP§P ppr TP I, fcRIT PT PT PPP Rt PT fPPTT 

pt Rp pgp ppm R fPiT pi i R pi# # PTR5PPRT pR % PPifR pp PR sRR 

pR piR pR ptR ^ RRp 6hA Rptt R pti trp R p^f pt pflr p p^if ppr 

I3TRI gp I PR PTT PTTI pTTPlI PTM PR PIP Rp TRIP R fR PP TTTPT PPTR R 

fR sri RR tipRi % Tift gi Rpi R pr rr pR I pflr ptiR pjt-ppt RR pR 
R% tiR fRpR p^i fRpi gR fRpR ^if #t % Rem R R ttpipt ^ i R tiR ptittr 
pit R R ^if R, pit #t R sptp piR R fRr R pti Rr # fRpi , ttR Rt 
ptfipiI | iRrTiR#TRl|ipftTpRpRpRRTRt R riR pitt pr trR 
f fR pr spr pn ptpi pRjpi #t pit Rpi dicii % i pp PR pgn ptpR pR |i R 
pR t RfRp prR R pt gft R, RR pr pp I fR pp ptttir RI, pttp RI tRit 

TTTPP PP PR HTTP pR I PUT pTTPIT PPIMT I, ppRl gPITT I fR ppRl sjRRt R MT 
R I PP SRP, PPT SRP pflr PP PTM # PR pR I fR PTM Rli PPR PPIT PP P R 
?p RRT, pp pR i ptm # pr RI, ^ I, ptrit pp tttppt pRR pfRp p? pfRp 
Rr 'RRsqr p, ptt ptti, Rp pttt, Rp ptp, ptRp ptp R p pR prpi, pptr 
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TF I % TF TTtTT cfiT OT TTT TTT, TT) T^T 9##T$TT#t TDT TT FTT t ■## FTT #TTT 
FteTT % Tt T# #3T TTTTT ^Mel F TT) #lTl FT, \itlA [htcII '3TTT TTT#t TTt T Ft, 
TTtTT FTTT TF#t I 3#T ^FR f^TSRfT T^f Ft #t TT #t FteTT I #T# TflTT TT I Ft FT TJTT 

# TF #tTT TTW T# # TTTT TTt TF TeffFTT TF % R=h I FT# TFTF % F^-TT’ §l< u ll4I T#TF 
TFT '3TT# 3#T TT# T# TFTF % FT 3TTT-3TTT FeRTT TT# TF T# t TF T#TT T# TTT 
#>, F##t TTTJ I 3#T TJT7 TTT F# TfT Tit '3TTT FTT-TTT TFc# T##t, OTTST t, TF #t 
TTTTT# 3#T T# FTT TFT TT#f T#, TT# Tt FT# #TF I TT 3TTTTTT # TT ## fTT-FTT 
I TFTF FTTT FtTT, TTF# T##t TFTFt TF Of STTTT FT 3TTTTT#r # T#t TTT# TTffo TFT#t 
TTFTT TT T§eT Tf# FteTT t, T##T FteTT I #f#FT FfT 3TTT$TTFTT Ft# I eft TTT#t FTT#t 
I ## T##t 3TT FR#t #F# # T##t I 

eft 3TTT #f#T TF TT TT TFT TFT % TFT, TT TTT# T# TFTF TFT 3TT# T#f 
I #f#FT TTTF TeftTT F# FTTT TFT# TTTTT) T#?T TT TTT FtTT I TFT) TTTT T#TF TF 
TT TT# Ft, FT# TTT TFT TTTTT T#TT, 3RT7 TT f##t F# #T # Tt c§TJ TgeT TFT##, 
### TT FTTTT-TfTTT FtTT, Ft TTTT I TFT TTTTIFt TT T##-t|, # FTT TT# F##, 
FTIT^TTT Fteft 1 1 TF TTT # TTFTT f STTT TTF TTsf TTF% 3TTTTT % FT TTT Tt Ff#FRT 

# TF TTT 3RTTT ^JT Ft TFT F I TT 3RTTT # TiT) ^ ##t TT# #t t f#FT# 3TTTTT 

TT #TF TT TIFT TT TTeTT Ft, TF#tTT#t^lTT#T)TTTTFTt|f#7 FTTTTT 3#F 
#WFeTTf# ^ -3FFT # TF# TT 3TT eTTTT# TTT# TT T^F #tTT #I#TT ##t # I TF 
3TT# TTT #, TF TT Tt# e# TTT^ TTT TT T# I, FTTT TTT) SFF # #TR 

Ft # I, TF T?T FTTT% TTT# FTTeTT #? TTT TT# # TF T§T #t TT# TTTT TF # TT#t 
TTt TTTT ^ TTT# T#-TT Tte^ TTT# f, T#-T# TT FTT# |, ## TT^ f#T ^RT TTTT 
#TTT Ft TFT #? f##TTT FTFT ##t Ft T# I? fT^TTT #t TT^TT) t Tt Ft T# I? 
TTff#T FTT%T# -iWiqMl TT TF TTTT TFcTT F, TFT TFeTT F, TFF TT TFTT, TTTT ## 
T#TT 3#T TF f#TT %TT ^ WT 3TI# I, TT T# TT# Ft#t I TT f#*#c;iRi|l 3TT#t I 
Tt #rft T#f t f#) 'TTT TTcf) TFFeTT cF#, TTTTT TT^ TTT# FW TTT # I TTT) fePT 
eTT##t#tT# 3TlTiMT)ell # #t TftTT T#, #t ## Ft, #t TTT TTT^ Ft TTT# 
TTT# TTF # TTT T^ I Tn%T # #?T TF# t TTT^# # #T ^T# T T#t, T TTFT Tt 
eTTW# #, #?TTF#|FtTTFT##TTTtf#Tt#l 

e# TTTT TF TF TTT TIT TF# # TTf#T) TTcR -3TRTTF§T TF Ft TTT, TTcfT FTT ?ITT 
TF Ft TTT TTTT ^ #t#t T# T)f TTT) #, XTcR #t FTTT TTT# TT !# f#> #F#t Te#t FT 
TTTT T# TFT TTt, ^§TFTT =F#, TFT T# TfeeF TT##t T# fT T# T#T FT TTF # TTTT 
^ ^ ^ TT^eT ## 1 1 f#FT# ^t T#T #§T # ##T TT# 

#t Ft, Ttt#t t^F TFFT## c# f#?TT#t # I T#T #?T ^ FIT #t TTTR #t T# FtTT €tT)#tT 

# TW TTT# T# 3#T '3PTT T#F #§T 3#T #5# # TTTT T# TTT# TTTT TTT# T# Tt Tt #§T 
^J# eftT # TTFTT TFT TFTT # I 

TTN# TTTT TF F^TFRT TFT I T#T TT# TTTT FtFT FT# TFTT TTFT # 
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RTRTRR fPT t FtefFTTT ft RRRT I ft RT^T RR% f^RTeTcft f I RRT Rt RF % FR ^RT 
3 TIFT RTTTt R, RTFT ^ R3RR % TJRR eTTR RSTRT 3ttT RTifT-RRft RTTT *ft FR% STIRTT 
R e!F% R pr RTFT fT 5$RR RTT TTTR ffRT I Rp? cTFlf f , FRR RRR RFT RT, 3TRft 3FR7 
R>t eTFTf ff ^fteFt % feTR RTFT ^ ^RR RTT TTTR ffRT, FtTTT ’ft F3R |, R<^[(| Rft, RPR 
R RTRTTT RTFT ^ eftR 3TFt t etffTR RTTtR-RTftR F%9TT ft RTtf RFR 3TRR flRjm % 
WT Rft 3TTR, FRIT 3TTRR ^ 3TRF % 3TTRTT Rft ^fefd! ft, RRT eft RF RTR I ^TTTt 
RR ffr RTTR Rp? jjtelRT % ■STeFT Ft RRT, FRR 3IRR RTff RTRT ftRlf RRT eft -3ftT <^fRRT 
# R1|R \3~lfd §f , dTRdfl ff TRlT RTRt Rft T5tft FfRRTT Rft dTRRfl §f , RF-rF FffRTT 
ftR^t R%, FR gTFf FR ft RTTR RTTR R, gTTR 5R % eTFTf ’ft efFTt I, 3TR RTRRT RTR 
FT fdMIf?) R H d I p 1% ffTT '3TTFRT % Mid ^Ml<R dR^d FfRRTT F RTTRft dlsbd RTpT 
7RTFT 1 1 3TTR ftT-RTRTR % eTFR RTf Rt 3TTR R^RT RTT RRTTRRT RFt RTT TTRTft, RTR 
ffTR% ft RR% FT, f<£R> ^ RTTT Reft M§Rr) 3TTR^ TflT, R^RT RtTRTT F, RT’Jeft R^RT RTR 
RTT JJRTTReTT R$f RTT TTRTTft I FR RTF H ^-RRf F^RTT RR R%, RTRTR RTTT RRT RRRT 
RTR telTTf RRFf, ft RR% RTRF fRTRT ^R RTT gTRR R^t I Rt f'FT FR RRT -3TRTT # 
TRRR FRT RTF^ t Rt ?R RTF ^ FR R^f Ft RRift f% RRRT RT^, #T R?T FRTft TRT 
RT^t I RF ’tt Rt RTtRT RRRT ^t RRT 3TRRt RTRRlft #T ^RRT R?t TR5TRT % I 3TTRT TRTR 
Rt FRTR f^IRTTT RRT, RR FR% Rtff % RTFT % FR RRT3TT I RT RR% RTt RRT RFf 
TTR5RT Rt TRTFR R5T FRRR RFf TFT I ^Tlf^q FRIT RFT TRRRdl ■3TTf # FRIT RTRR 
RF RfT TTRTTT gRFT f^T RRRt % RKI FR ^?T RTt ^?TFTTT RRT^, RTRt R RT^t FR 3TRR 
RTt RR^R R3: #T RRT Rt FRf^R TTtRT RT RRT FTRT, RRRT RTT I ^TTt FR^TR 
t% ^T R^ RIRTR RFTR '3PT% FR RIRRRT R^t TRT RTT% RT I R^R #R FR RTR RTt RR5TR 
R# ^ OTtT ^TR Rt RFt RRFTR, RRFlt I fRT TRTFR RFT RRT Rt RR Rt RTFFtt RR Ft 
Rjft I -3TR FR ^TRR I, FR 3TNR RRFTRT#T RF-RF RTRTR RTT -sftT RF RT RtT 
RF RT^, RF-R% TtRRT ^ 3ftT RTRR RTT I #T, #RRT RTRR RtT '‘ft RRF FTRt I TtfRTR 
RFT Rtf f$T FR RTR RTt ’JR RIRT f fR FR TtR y felted TRTTR ^t TRT RTTRT Rt 
5# Ft RTRT I #T TRTTR f^TTTR% RRRT 1 1 Rt RRT RRftRTR R, R§TfT -3Rt^RTR R 
RTFT RT “FRTRR tef^TR FR ft RTFR 3TTFFT teTR^f” RpJ ^RT RTFT RT Rpft TRRR ^t 
■RTR TRT..., TRTFR RRT ^rft ^TR t teTRRT feFR RNRTt Rft dTlnd fRT RFeft f, TRTFR 
RTt ^t £ teTR FRIT ^§T % RTF# RTtRR ft I, RTF# dtel^H, efiRfft, RT^f ft, FRR RRRTt 
telRI, e)te>d Rt RffRR TRTFR Rft F^RTT RTft TFeft RR FR Rft RFt, FR Rft I RFf 
Rftf ^?T ^ RTR RRTTTR RF R^» FtteTRR Rft T^ FT RRR, FtR Ft RTet t, Rt TRTFR 
Rft RftRR RFf ^ Tf I ^tT TRRR f^TTRT RRTRT I, Rt^RRRlffRRR^IRtFR^ 
RTFT f% Reft ft Reft FR f§T Rft RR^cT RRTR #T FRtfeTR RTRf RRT fRT RRR#R 
RtRRT 1 ^ RRt, *<1lPlM RRT, RFeff RRRffR RtRRT, ^Rft 3TR Ft Tft RR efldfl RR Tft 
1 1 RRT RTR |f FR%? ^T, RRT Rt Rft RTR ffr FR f§T Rft RFRfcT RTF^ f , f$T ff RR 
field RfeRT R%, RiftR % RtelRT ^FT Ft, R>l«$l*t R^T, ftRRTT telet, TjJRFTeft Ft I ^ TTR 
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TFT eft #RT t>, OTTRRRRT F #f#TR 0R#> ## «^Pmi# RTR RF % % #§T OTR# FRET 
R# TSTT RTT RRT 0#T RTT R# RRTRT OPR eft #?T R# #, RTT R# RRidl OPR 

FR RTRTR OTRR d# R RRT#, OPR FR Rb^fl ^#ldd # RS# [#] R# ofR FR OTRRT 
RTRFT R# RRT RRT#, OTR# ##RTT R# RRT RRT# ## c#f OiARchl 0#T ##F 0#T RR 

# RRT# R# #t FR #T OTR#R #R#, RT#PTR###TRR RR FRT# RF#, RF RTR 

Ft RRT#t RT I $dPlR RF RR# Ft RRT f#T Re# % Re# FR R# I 

OTR RF OTTRFT RTRT R# #RT # RRT RTRfRt RT#F OTTRpT# # #9T RR TRERR # 
RRRT, R# RTf#R RTR #, R## % Pi R^HI RTf#R # RRi R#R 011041 RTT, R## % 
f#RTRRT Rif#R #RT I RRT OTTR# RR RT RRT R#RTT RR, #f#TR RRT Rt #T R# f#RTTeTRT 
oftR Rt RT#R I R#ff#T RM fRRTeT# # f#R ST#R ##T RT%R ( RTT# f#RTeT# RT f#R 
TTTRTR FtRT RI#R, RTT# fRRTeT# # feTR #RT FPTT RT#R R#f# tf# % 3TTR ## RRR 
RR RRT# I f#R# #$T RTT RR R#, #f#R RRR #T % RT# t f# RTT# RTR RRRT I 
R#, Rt #T# RRR R#? # RR RF RTR f #f#R RRRT RFRT # 0#T TTR #$# RTt RRRT 
RFRT I R# OTRfTRR, R# 0P#T, R# c§T?, R#tRR # # f#RT#, FT RRT RRT RRRT R#t 
RR# ePTt feRTRT R# 0#T <Ml R# RR OTR# RTF % 0#T RF RRTRT #RT RTT# el#, RR# 
RTR RRR# RTRTR ### R# I FRTR RRR #t RF RRR OTT#RT f#T RR FRT# RIFT #t# 
% ReT# rM, RR R#RR Rt RRR RRRT R#RT #f#R RRT RFt I RR RRR F# OffW 
RftRR RTPTT RFRT I FRf#R % dT?# # FRlt RRRIT% R^T, RTRt ^ FRTft RRTR % 
OTf^TRi ^RT Ft I RFT OtPtRT RRT FTRT I RRTt Rt RRRT I RTRRR RR% FR RTRRit 
RP% t, OR# RR RRRfFt RR^ |, FRR Rft Rpt I, RTRT RRT RP^ t, fRR# RRT ^ 
t, ^ RTTRfFt RRTR 1 1 RtFT ofp ftfRTft RR# R,Pi||# t OTp #t# Rt |— 
#R I oftT ^PfRTRt #TR Rt OTTRRi RFT ^RT #RT 1 1 

Rt RF RRR FRlt RTR# OTPt of# RTR RR# f#T RtRRT RRT# # RT# Rt RF t 
RRT RRTTRTRT R# RRT Rt, RRi R# RRT Rt, RF RR# RFt RF PRpfR R# # I LdlP# 

# RRT RTF # RRi RF# RFRT I RF# #TR# RFRT? RF# OTR#t ^RRRT #, OPT# R##t 

# RFRT, f#TT# ^R# #?T # R# I RR RT# RF# RFRT t Rt RR RTF # R# RFRT # 
f#T FT RRT OTTRRt OTR#t-OTR#t OTTPT-OTTPT RF# R# RT #T 5§RR #, RF RR# # FIT 
RT#RT I R#R RF#t # OTP RRRTT RF f#$RR Rp#t | R#3f RT OTRTRT f#T RRT RF# RTt 
FR #, RRT T#M #, RRT ##RRR #, RTFT FRRT R#, RT# f#R^R RR RT#, RT# RT# 
*^ft RT ###t RRTR FR RTR R#t% F# RRT T## RF# R# #t?T#t #, RRT #RR R#, 
F# RP T#R#t ##t # Of# T# TJ# RTRTFT ## | RF 0TR#t RTRTR RTRT RTT ## I R?# 
FRT #F R#, RT#t RRT #F R#, ^?RR RR# RRTRT RTTRT # I ## RRTRT RTTRT #? RT# 
R#f#R, FRTR ^R R # Rt Rt RRT R#, RF ^E# RRT RTRT # FR ?RRT ^R?T# RRTRT 

R#, RRTTT f#RT# #R #, FR RRTT#, OTR# R7T# R# ##, # RRTTT f#RT# RR# 
RlP d^R# RT# # Rep ^Tt# RPTF, RTR # #R # RTTR# RT, OTT# #TT FR #t3t R# 
RRT #FI# |, fRTT #R# RRTF, FR FR RTF # #FT# TF RT# R# oftT f#T RT# 
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## FFF T^ FF ^ | #&3# ## I, FFT FFTf df# f , ?TTf#F % *F 

##, sfRif f# f# ff fftt # fft-fft #f 3 tfrt# #t #fft ffft i ftft # 

## # Flf , FT# FTT #FTFIF cf#, FT# #t Fj$ F# I 

# ## ## 3TTFF# TTFTf F# f#TTM #, '3TTRTT FFTf #t, ## f# FFT# 3TTf#FT TlfTf 

## t, fft# 41'jhi f#, ktiPi# ft#$tf f# fft# ff f# f f# fft ^jtt t^ft Ft, ff 

■§3TT, F# FF FR #, FFT FF FR #, FT# FTFT FR T# t 3#T # 3T7T# ?TfTf F# FF 
F FF TF FT# F 3#T FTTF FT # 3" , lfd rt'jft % 6 1 4) FlfFR FF FFT ## I # FTFFT 
f 3TFT FTT FR F# TTF# F#f# #F FFT TTF3T#, FF-F% 31 Kid H FTT# 1 1 3TF7# FFT 
'3TTTTTF # ## #, FF^FF# # #-#F FTTT RE 3TT#FF f#FT, gft FTF F# f#ETFF# 
Ft FFT, FF Ft I 7#T, f#ETFF# FPft, Rwsd# ?## 3#T Fid # #f#F FF 3TT#FFT $<m 
TRTT FT, FFT RI^FT FTT FT f# F # #TTF Ft FFT F#f# FTTf#R F# f# 3TFT 3TTTTTF 
Fit TFFf# FTF# t, FTFFT FTTFR '3TP7F# FTR 3#T #FT FT 3TNFTT FTFFT #f#F 3TFT 
3TFT TM TFT FFT# F# FF# I #9T F# #W # 3?R F## #, FTT FT 3TTF fFFR F# 
## R7T TTFTf #t FFFT I 3TR f#FT FF# FFFT f#FT ^TRT, FF 3TFT ## FTF F FR 
F#f# ?TT# Ft 3TTF 3TT#FF FFT F#, W # ^Ft #t, FFRT 3 #T# FR 3TR FFF| 

# ## 3#T FFTW FT FTFF I FF ##-#% f#TT#tFFTFFFR#, FFTFF «blF=IHI, 
FFT f#ETFF#, FFT RE W 3ftT FTft 3ft FFRt FFT^ Ft *££jft | FF fFFF FT# 1 1 

FFT FFTf F?t F## I, fM # FFI^ Fft ? F FTF TFT |F# FFT^ F?t #^tt FTFET 
FF I, F1|F FTt FF# FTF f- FF# FTF # FF t# FF# ^T #Ft 3Tf#E FFT FR% 
%, #FF ^FT FR% # #T #FF # FR, #FT-FT# FFt Ff#T #t FTFR FFT FFT FTFT 
t #F #, FTTFF# %, ## %, FTTTtFft #, FT FTF %, FTF 7%tt fF?tF Ff^TF F %FT 
#FT I, FF #tf ^3TT # F# # RTTcTT, FF #t^ #F?t $ FTF% # 3TTFFTT f#F FIRt, 
3TTF RfRtt 3TTF# #t FTTFft fFW FFT, ##F ^$T Ft #Fft # F# FFFT I, FfTFF ^ 
^FT FR# I RFT FTFT ## I, F|F FI# f#FT FRF FTT ## FTT # 3?R 3TTF§FFT fFFTT 
I, FF FFT ## # FF 3T#TFT F# #FT FR# FF FTRTTTF F# FFT FFT#, FFlT FTF #FT 
F# #FT FFT# # f#r | ^F# FTFT F#F-F# t, FFT# %, FTTT^T# f?, FF# F#T FT# 
FRF 7g$TFTF FFT # FF5FT, fFFFT TFFT # I 3TFT 3TTF ## 3T#ftFTT #t FT 3T##f F# 
FT FF #t, F#t# FTF#t #t # FFT# #, ##, F#T # # ##F f##FFR fFFFT #T 
#F### F, F# FT#f F, F# 5Tf#F# # Tj^f# ?FT# FFI^, F^f# #t F# ##F# 
F# T3#f# FFTFT, F# FF ^T FFT# # f#T FTF #, T#F F# FFTFT FT f#F# #t FFTFT I 

# y^f# F# §Tf#FFT # F# FT# # TTcfT 3TTFFT # FT# pFTFT FTTF FTT# f , F^FR 3TTF# 

# pFTFT FTTF FTT# FF# TJ#f# FTTTFIT# FFR #T 3TF FFT F# FFRTfFF % F#f#FT 
FF#, FF# FF ##f # FTF FFT# 1 1 

# F# 3Tf#FT #FT FRFT #, 3Tf#FT #3T FRFT # FT TRFT # 3#T ^fFFTF # # ## 

# 3#T FTF T%F 3TTF f# KHM # # 3TPT #FT FR# t # F|F FTF #, # F|F FTF 
% 3#T #$# # ^FTTF# #, FF 3TRTT #dl4 # FT# FR# FT# #TT FFFF FF # f# FFT 
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FFTF 4 f#TT FT #T FT# 4 #T 4# 4 RTHR -jJFT F4pTT FtFT I FT4 -3TFT 4f H# 
#, F# •STTF FTF h# rft, #R 4# #, oftT 4# 4 -fRiF? Fid I 4 I FF# 4t FF f 4 FFHfF 
tf-Mtii % #r ff f# f# ft '3rf^ra^ hr f# a**#, ft hr ttf# 4, fft ^rF3ft, f#r 
F4$T 4 ^TT3fr, -3TTTTTF 4 # FtFT I 4 3T# FFTTF5 % 3TT TF % FFUI^ f#5?T T|3TT SJT 
FF FT# <m 4<6 % 4<F <*># 4, 3TF FTT# •3TF4 Ff#F % FFTF H# F7J TfPTTTHR, <3rftT 

# Ff#T FTT# #T FFT-FFT ^TFRFt \3#f4 Is JFT HR t#FT #T FR# TFT t4 4 1 3T# 

4 ftf #f fft sit #r g# 3 tt?f4 jsf #gcR ^# FFift f#rnF fft 4 #4-#4 f#4k 
# t §f I 3tf4-3tf4 ## 4 #4f hr t 4 4 f#r4 ft# ff f stt4, ft#f ff ^ ^ 
f#r4 ft# t4 i pcE ftt 4 rf# otf# 4ftftt h# hr# 4s tjft cr f^rr 4, #r f# 

# 4, sr# #f Ff, 3T#t trf ft, sr# ftt ft sttf#, 4t ftf #t ftf # ftf grr4 
fw f fttt4, ff ttf f# Ff , ttf ##-## ft# 4 #f#F ftt4 f§tt f# FtFT 4 1 fft 
ftf 4 f# oi^Rchi 4 ff ff 4 frRpTr-44pT 4 ft f#, # fft ftf 4 3# F4tF 4? 
f##T H§5 FF3T # FT# 4, 3TFTT 4 FT# 4, f%?TRT 4 FTTFFT FF# 4, FT# FF# FTF 
##TT 4 #T '3R& #F ^F# 4, FTFft TsTTF 44 4, TTF F# FT HR TTF# 4 #T ^FT-FFT 
FR4 4?T 4 HTF f ' 3TT 4 HTFT FF |FTT I 4t #1, FF 4f FF# FTF 4 FT#F 4 #4 hF 4fT 

eR*TT I 

F#F-#4 h4 cRFj -3TTF4 # F^T FTTF^FFT 4 FT# FFf#TTTF#R, FT# F#FT I 
'3 ttff4 f^jt 4 4f '3ttttt i t 4 f4f f4 i 4tF) 4 tt4 4?t 4 hr4 ft#4 #t ttce # 4# 
fr f#, ff4 4§t 4 ft# 44 f?4 #44, ft# #4-4#, f| f^4 #44 #4 
t4 4 1 3TF5T, ftRt-44 #4 fs4 4? ft4 f?4f h# •3tthrfhrtt 444 4 1 fr# f# 

4 FTF? FFT FF F44FF 4, FTFR 4 #T FF# 4 F#F 4ft4 # 4R F# FTF Ft 
FT# 4 % FF# T5FTC f4FT 4 f# # 4, F 4 I F#F FF TTcR 5 # TfTTF Ft FTFT 4 # 
ftftf 4, f4# 4 4fptt ffft 4, t#f-44 ff##t 4 f# fs ff# ff fft f# f?4f 

FTF# FT 4 F# FF #4 F#F # FT4 ## F§ftF F#, FFF FF# 4 3TTFFFT # #FF 

f?ttf ff# 4, ff 4 #t ff 4, fff 4 1 fsff fff # ft4 4 f# f§4f f4, f?4f 

^ ^ F#F FFT4 Ff# F?ftF FFf F#, ##T F #T RT# FT4 4 f# #T # 
114 ft# #4 4 FFf #T Ff I FFT ^f#TT# #F 4? #FT 4, 3TTFFFT #4 # f4t h# 4 
FTTW# FF T FF FF #, FT F# FF4, #4 4 # #4 # 3TTFFFHRTT 4, ?##T #5T 
■FTF^FFT 4, RTf# R# FFT #T FFT # FF-FF #4 # FFTTsT# f#4 I FT# ^FT 
FtFT FFT FFT ## 4, F#FT 4, FFTTT 4, f#FTT 4, F# RTTFF 4, #4 FF FFTTfTFT F# 
Ft TfFFTT 4 #t #FT 4 3TTFTF 4, F# # Ft F# TTFFTT #T FFT #tFFT 4, 
FTtFFT-#tFFT 4 I #TFFT #T #FT ## ## FF4 1#4, ^TF FF F#F-HRtsr FF t 4 4, 
FT FTT4FR TFTFT Tpf §3TT 4, FFT FFFF FFT 4, ##F >3TF FF F# 4 # 'FF #T 
5JTT^ ^TW FT # FTF f#T FTTFF FTF FTFT #T #4 # FT FT4 4 3TTF 4#t f# 
#4-#4 FF FR#t FtRtFT FFF I 3TF5T, #FT HR# F#, #Fdl FRFT FFFT 4 F4, 
FF # FTTHRFHE 4 I ## f4 FTFT #4^, §T#F F#F fFTOTF FF# # f#T I FF 
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«1% F>R<$# t fra - % 31 1 c; hI # F# Ftf# FF FF# t FTFT #, FTFT #FT # FT # #)Fd I 
«I^T ■JltfH % FT f#F#t FIT FT 3TF FFT TIFT OTM I !#![#+, T^T# FIT FFT 3#T, 3# 
Ft 1 1 FF FTF % Ft f#T HN< FFTFT FFFT t Rl'Jl# FT 3#T FFf#F F#TFT# T3^T FIT# 
FF# 1 1 

# FF FF ##, Ft FF T### # FF ## |, # 3PJFF ## f, 3TFT FT 

FFF^ FTFT ?FTF F # 3TlT F3FFTT ##*## FUFF!# FFT # Ft FF# ^5 #FT FTF FtFT 
t #f#F FF FIF#T TF# t, FF FTF F ## # F# FF FFT# I FF FI# I, Ft ?Ff#F 
FF FF F#FF FIT# t, FlFFT FFT# t Ft FF# FT) FTF # FFT F# Fit# 3TFIFT #t 
FTF FFF# T### F# #F# FF# I, 3TR f#F FTTF # FIT# F FFT F# FTF FtFT 3#T 
FTF FFT# TFTFTT FF# FT f## FF Ft FT#, FF #FFT FFFT 1 1 3TFT F F# eft Flit 
FF) TFT## FIW, FTF Ft FF# Fp? FF f#FT, FTF FT# FF) F#, FTF F# FT# FF) F# I 
?Tff#T t# #3T# # #T #FT FFFT I, F##F FTFT #FF$TF FT #T #FT FFFT I, 
?F FT# FT 3#T FF FF# FFF F# FTF I f# FF# #$T F FtFT, F#FFT FF I FT# feFT 
#1 

FFT 3#T 3TTF9FFT #F 3TTFFIF F# T[f#FT # #- FF #F |, 3TTFF I, ##F # # 
W T#FI # 3TTFFIF F# F#TFT FF# FF# 1 1 FfF f#F % 3TTF# FTTTTtF # FT# 
F #F f#FTFFT FT, #f#F FTF FT# # f# 3#FFI #F FF# #$T F F# 1 1 3TF FF 
f#FF §3TT # f# FF# #3T # # FFf FTF FFkTT f# f#FT I #f#F f#T FT #TFT FF 
FF# FFFT# F FF# FgF - 3T#TFT 1 1 # FFF f##FFTT 3#T f#FT FFT # 3TTTTIF 

# # 3ftT #HT I, ^TTTT ## FTT FTT FTTF # ^pTTTF F FT# # FTTTI Ft # F# 3TT?F 

I f# FFTF # Ft #T# ## FFTF F # ft# 3T# §TTFF FTTT FF?T # #t #f#, 

#f#T # Ft ## F# FTF I, #T#T F# Ft F# f#t FFTT I, 3TTFTF F 3T#TFT fFFT I, 
'^t^TTFT FF# f#TF# FFTF F, FF# -3TFTFT #FT I ## T pTTTF F #TFT 1 1 FF 3TF# 
FTF FFff# #T # 3FFFTF ^fFFT #T FT# FTT# I, #f#F #T f#Tt F# FT Ft FIpT 

FFF F#FF FTTFT FFFT I, F|F F# FFFT TTFFTT FFFT t, FFFT# FF# FTTFFT fFFFT 

I I FTF #FTTfF# FF# # FFFTt FFT^T FFT FFFT TFF # fFTT F#t, FF FF#t 
#FTTTT# #, fFTT FFFTt #TTTTFF FTT# # FF FT# ## I 3TFTT #F # | fFFFT ## FF 
3TTFTF # f#F 3TF# FTF F f# F# 3T#TFT #F f#FT #, #F ## #F F#TF, ?F# FFTFFT 
FTTFTt ## '3TTFTF # F# ##TFFFFFT##### FTF# FT#, 3TTFTF # f#T 
FTFT# ^F# FT## 3TT# FF# # I 

#f#F 3TTf#T F f## # FTFT# ^#, 3TT%T # FTF# ## FT## # FF# FTF 
FFT# | ## 3TTF#? ## fF 3TTF#, FFF# FTF#, F#F# FTF# F#ff# FT# #F 3T# 
F# FFFT FFT FF# FFT # FTF# ## F# I #T F#F# F#, FFF ## §TFT 
F# I FF 3TTFF#, FTTFTF # TF# FT# #t, ?F FTF #t FF?TFT F FF^FF# F# I # ^f#FT 
##?## FTF 3TTF# FTF# F# FFFT FTFFT, #f#F 3TFT FF # 3TTF ?FR #^ # ##f 

# #§T FFT # t, FT#— ## # FF# FTF FTFTF #, ### FF# FTF F#F # ## FTF1F 
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?iWl, RTtRTTT, far 7TR, ^?F FRT % fa RRi ^?T *t Rfapft TTtR ?t, R57R 
RI%, ^Ttt' *t FTKIHdtfq #R ?t RlM u l T^t 4!<^ R% '-ll 0 ^ I Rtf' l?t far RTF, FTT, ^TR, 
faff RTR, RT7ft7T RTR RTF fait f 9TT Rf RRTR 3TTRRTR FR TFFT Ft RRT I RRT RR^R, 
RRFT, RFT ^T, srft ^3T ^RR FTFt-Ffa RF 7FT I RTRR Ft?t RRt % rM faft 
'Jtlcfl t> FftT IjiI^FT Ffa -Jllri f I Rt FTlfaT *t 7ft FRF ^l<;4l f$T RTt RRTRT |r, RRR 

ofR r#t fa <3TTcff t rtf r i RiFfa fan: rtr fafT RfaR r^ RRrdi Rfar I? str# 

RRTRT I fafaR 7ffaT § 3TT 3TTFRt I FR fat fa RRRRFt RRT fa t Rf-Rf fafT RRfa RRfa 
R rtr, w., rtr R7R TFfa I, RRfat wr, fafaR fa fat r| f^ftr fat, faffaRT rrrtt 
RR fa fa ffar RRfat ffafat R FR-RFFF RTR RR?t I, ehKGHI RR fat RTR RTR fa 
RRfa RRfa Rlfa fa 'RFF RTR WT ffalfa fa R% fatRT Rfa^ | fa RRfa FTTR9RRTRT 
Ft F3TRft I fa^TT fa R#T fa RFt fa fafa fa ’ft Rfa fat# FTTFfat, fafat RTFfat 
fa I 3TTRRTR fa R#R fa TTRfa Rl# ^TT^ft, OTMcFd fa ifalfafl fa 7TRRR RT# 
fat % fat FRtffaRT, fat fa fat FT R7F Rt fa RTRfat, faffa R#7F FTF## 
RR fa RFRT fa fa - RFT RfRT Ft^ t sRF '3ftT qfapfr FTT ^§T ^Ff cFt? fRF ^t 
TRFRI 

3TR tTcF fRTM, *f 3TFRFT Ft-#T f I FTT ^Ift rlflf TT Ft Ot fcR^T 
FTT RT ^ cFfRr-cFfRr, WI TR «p ^RFR^T Ft W SJT, ?RTF Ft RT ?t TTFI^ FTT 
^T, FF qr 3ttT 'FTTR snFft|R^ftRl^fT^ft^TR'>tt q§fT ?RTF f^TT 
?7T I wfa #Ft ^ 3TTFT TR =Ft fsR^RT cRTF ^FT fRT STT #T qfeF cft-qf SIFT 3> 
?TFT FRTF cFT f^TI 3R RffTf Tfit FfR fT RR ^ gcr | R*ftt #T 
RNR feT trcF cHciHC, ^§TFRT F?T % WTT WR FFcTT I, =FTR|T% Rtft t ^TT # 
t 3ttT TRt F?T Ft f RFF dTTT % -3RTT I qqf ? FT#tt TTcF?ft#T, FRFt m RR 

m % JTFt && cFTWR Rt, cR ZZ tjzT ^ #F FTT^ RRT #§t RR «t , RR5t 

RTF'tt Rt RFoT^ R, Rf^R Rt R^t RF ’ft TFRl |rT fT R=F TTfasTT §RT 2TT, |r RRTft 
^ R§ftR RRfT% 3, ?TF § Rt^ =FR Ft RTFR % RHldTdl ^f #T R% ^FRft 
f RRR RtR #7 RFTf ^ RTF R#t FTRtt %RT ^t 1% RFT R)tt RR R%, TfR RTt 
FTT RRR R^t RT, RT7F RF TtR RTR RjT 7^ F, RR% RR R7 7F% «Ft R^f ^ RRft^ RFT? 
# RTftR-cFRR RR^ 7TT7 ?TF7 RRTF Ft R^ R, RRR Rt Rt?t ^ R7 R^ 8t, R7 7F^ 
cFt R^f 7RFF7 7f 7F^ ^ I RF f^RRR feRT fa FR RF^ RR% RR7TRTRf =Ft 
RRTRR RRtfa RR7TRTR % RRR % fa7 Rift RRR Tfatt ^§T R?t #7 faR FrW, R7 
FR ^ RRT R^t, RRTRfa RFT Rt R^Ffa fa?RR faRT fa *RRF R^ 7tR FR RRR R^t I 
FTRTfa TRTTF R? RRR RT7RT RFT Rif%R %, ^faR ^fTf xf fa, 3R3r #7 3TfaRTR 
RRR?t, RRRtt |RT, RRRt.RFT RRRR RRT RT I R^Ff% RFT FTR5T FR R*t, FT7 R^ - , fa7 FR 
3TR% =Ft RRfaR #7 RR-RT7F R7TT % -3RR7 fa7 FfaR Rfaft T5FT t #7 RF^T 
TRFT R^f I #7 R7fa FRTTRTR R? R?T RTT^ F7 7F t, -3RR fa7 ^ R^fa ?TF7 TRF %, 
RTfa RRRR £t 7TR RR R%, RR7M% RR 7^ t, FfatR RTR | #7 F7TfeTR fa #fa §R 
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3# s# 3 ik 41 '3ftT #1# # J i 1 1 =# 1T7T ■SIFT 3TT1T1 1 #PT — -rllHM #1 

7TTF f#T, #T # $Tfff # TUT? f#TT, # # FTTT, W FW KKT1 #TFT7T 3 TTTKl 
FT7T 3# fTTT 1# 1#F §?H % # # 3TT# ^RF 17 TF=fT FRIT, 1F7T##7TTF 
37T# OTFJfT# # fed 1#, 7#Fl f#7 3## ITT, =TRf , HTF 177T =IK ## % 37T# 
7# cfcKdfe ITT # t, 37T# f#l % f#71 IF #T TF# f 3% 371# f#7TTl tI#<I<, 
TF# <|PMI 1 f71 1# £#l % I TK> ^NM IfT ^KF *1# %, f^^T ITT e^STT % 7## 
#, f## # K1F 1# #f, 311 =F# KFH 1 11# # 311# RcF FTf 1#R7T 1#1 
TfT# 1# f#T#, 1FT Tg<3 1 Ip? #1 TFT # f #1, INI 1# tf# I #T1T# H# 

t ttt # n# it, Rcr suffer it 7#t I, ## #t # i#i i£# ft I i## #r 

pTKT % ynid #1 TFT1T ni6cl t 3# #17T =Md f, 3# c^# ^, Pin I IF #T TF# 
I RTF TRF? 1#1 3 IgTT TF1 #T 1# f, # #1# #1 | 3# 7T# #11 

®T, 171 f# % 3m# 17TT71 f f# #t ## % #1 #t =n t 311# 17TT# T7T 
# #{#1 | TRT TFT 1FT f#TT 7KTF # WIT, TFT# #1# #1, =# #1# 3# Tf# 
§1 #1, 3## 3T# # # H?T TR f#IT I RT ^TR «!# WF# R TfR I, ■HI^ITR 

#T TIHMcIic; #T cb*^Pl^H '3TR' nl^lPly 4 !, #1 cRII-cHIl, TF «I6^ t 

3FT# ; 3FTF Rl ##T # <N Id ^T ni6dl OTFT tlHsl, # 7IF PF >3in# # ^5T # 

=RFTT I RF #711 |3TT #7: lR%I# -3111#, FFT-FFT TF# 1# #f Rf# 1 1 

cFTl ZfF 1T71 cflF ^f 3TT 3IT# |, 3TFT 71# f# ?R 3FRT #711 1?T rIlF% I? 
TFT 3TFT TTHMdl# ^§T RTFR t, 3TN #7 f# ## # =171=17 =FT F?F #, ## 
#=T-#=r R Ft, =TT #=F I, Rl 7IHM1K =FT # t ##T 3TFT # # 71# ^TF# 
7PTR=nF # TRIT ^1=1 3TFT 7Fl| I #7 7#! I #7 3TT3FF7T # ^pRT # 7RT?# 
I 3# 3TRFF71 # R§fR # TRTRTl t #7 3RjFF7f # 7TR7T # 7R# 1 1 3FT7 #TT 
I Tit 3TFT ## IK # #f#r, 3TFT 7K T5IT#t I IF W 3TTWI 7RTST# I 3# IF 7# 
#1 # 7m# I 3ft7 #3KT# # 7m# 1 71T7FF7, TfT## T^F F 1 # #T ^ 3T#W 
=IT7T %, 3TFT 7#T #i# f###T^t^?TR7^|7ir# #7FT 71# =FT K7TT % IF 
3TP17ft7 # Tint ?1KT F# I, 3# #171 ?1KI =F7# If# I 3# 3TTTFT % #f 7f 
7K# I 7# #ft # 7#! IRT 7K% 11# ?1K1 f# t, 3TT7P17T7K # ^1# t #7 =F1 #171 
t =F1T 7K# I, 3# ## 3TT3T1 1T77T # ?#K7 # 371 K7 fR7-3R7 KT# ##f # 
3Tiq# f#7Kg3T =F1 #171 # IF TFT# TRTT ^ 1 1 RTF #-W7T #7171 # # 7KT 
#, TFT# I 31# ##T7 17 # f#l, Tg$ =F71T # #T I 3#, #: # ITT# 17 f#T 
17 I # f7# 3117# 1 K7T 1FT# #1 f7T plKT 71# # I TF#f# 3# #11 TF71T 
IfTl I, #17T TFT# If# I KIT, IFTf # f#l 31# 1# ##, ##T #11 ?1KT 
=F71T IfTl 1 1 # #11 # IF 7# # K# t 3# plKT 7TT1 33# 1 1 

# % # #1T# I 3# 1 1TF1T | 3TT1 Till IF # # 31# TFFT 7##, IF 

#iit imr, =f#ti fi# 1 # tut t? nr I? Ti#f# 3m=F7T #1 #T t #-ii 

ITT # fl, IF =F# I #!f tf#?T 1 #f, #f mif#T #f, ## 17 #f # 7K #T 
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rf# r#rt i FR# ## e#f r# f# ## #t #f Ft eft rtr #r RfR rf# r## ## 
dM el) 4 ! ®l,§d R# Ft RT## ## R# dleidHd ?t RT## I ^l$l ER> Fiih 'jmcII RR FTFT 
Ft, RF ^R# RRTeR % I eft ^TF WET FTTR# RRST# R# % R#ff#> 5#FRT # RTR# Ft# FR# 
#9T # RTR# Rft Rif#R RRRITR t, # ERR# RRT FTTR# RFT cFTcTT 5#[RT R# I 3T*ft #t# 
f#R # R>$l ^Idl #, TJET FtRT FTTR# % RFT f##dl 3 R#t RR R*#RR 5 ## RTRT t-R#l<i 
RR#>R, RFT R#-R% %?T ^ %?!T ^FTT Flpt I R#f? R#ff#> ^i#RT # MET R# WIcF % 
R# <$d<dld> I, f#R ^f^RTT # RF RFR R*R Ft# F##RR R*R #, RF RRT RER# % 
RW >jii# oflT ^Pldl RR RT3T Ft ^ 11 # RF j^Pldl R#F FTTRR R# cPldl Ri# #, t#ft #f 
t|f#RT # 1 

ERT #T#t, ##RR FTTR FREtRR 3 #%R, TTRHTR? R# # FTTR RR #t t, RfTR f#R 
% FRT §FTT RT FTR#RR, FTR RTF RRT, RTF RRT FT# J# # RTRT #, RTe^R R# RRT ERRR 
RE#TT Ft, f##tf#rftFRRF'##f#T F?R#RE Rf RRT#f RE c#Ek#E % FFTRFf r## 
eft #RT Rd FTT#RT I Rt#t #, dM RtRt % d^u dH5), d^c 3 gFTT, dM <rTt J l ET# dH$) F#R 
FTR RF f#E FTT RET I #t f#E? FEE #RfT R ft# EE7 EER-gEE Ff# STEt-ffERTF RT 
Rp?Ft7FTtRTR|$Ft#ET#EE FT#9E I #RT I F?# FTTE RTF# I ## FEE# RRf 
f#RT f#> FRT# ERFF ’ft RET R#t E7FF # R#t, tTeF-tTeF #rf#R ^ Ft R# fuR^f 
3IR R# ^TT% cER ^cE F*f ^R# ^'Hld ? «fft ffEsE ^E7# I eft RF R=T «T# I 

eft SPRT =ET RTFRT FR TRE # eRF % ^ET ^Rf# |- TRE ^T ^ft If^RRT Ft, 
^TR ft, TO t XREeTT %, >3FT% eRTFTR %, OTR Rft^R % #T RR# Rft^TR ft 3Te#t 
% RRT ^?T e# OfIPt # RRff% Rift eTREeT oTTeft 1 1 # R% #tff # FRTt #3RER, 

r| #tft # f^rer ^ t- rrt w ^ 3 rrt ^r ^ % fr rrr f?t gft 

TSRF^t, FFFftRTR^tRttRR’l I #T, ^ ^ft #eft | RRRT ReRTF ^#RT 

## RRRt RFT RFI^: t RFT^T FRlf' #T JER RRT% R FR R^ I R# Fit - ? 
R#f% FRST Ff^RTR |Rf # RRT RT I eft RF Wt ^R # RTR f^RR ^RT RiR# R# I, 
R 5RETR RRT RRRT #T Rtft RR RRFT ftRT Rt#E RR? ^FRT, RRj #R F?t RRT^eft 
RFT RR cjft FEE#, RR FtRT R#R, 3FR RR RFE R# t eft FTIR FTRcherl <& ^f^RT 
Rft R# RR#tt, 3{\wm Fft fcIFTTR c# ^f^RTT RR I RF RR3T ^ RR FR# feTR #TR 
#RT #R Rt R#RR 3T# RRRR RTRRT RRRT, R% RRTTR 3TR F% # R# #R 
#RTR RF # RRT, RR f%^R RRR R# 1 1 FR RTF ft RTR erffR FTRRjRT RRRRR 
f ,^RRT RTftRR RTRt, RF I, RF I #t7 FR# RTRRFR#!, RFR#I, RFeft 
#t RT# tl^#T I f# FR# RTR f^WH # #jft eTTRRT FR# R#f #TR# 
R| ^Tt R I FR ## ^FRRRT RR RR# t 3#t#RR RRFf#RRRRRT###^Tt 
##? FR# RTR R# I RF FR#t ##T RTjeT 3TR# |, FR#t FR# RFTR # Rx# #tR I, 
RR| RtR t^3T# # R# RRRET f# R% # RFT %$T f^RTTR #t FTRI# RT FRRT RR 
RRRfT I, #f#R 3TT%T R FR# #R eft #ft RRfR F# RT## f# F#RT ^F R% RR 
RRRR gRRRRT R #?T #t eft R# #t|R RT #!T R# F^ET## I RR RR) #R RR^eT 
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FRT FlcTT % RR RR ORft RFTf eft FR% eft, OTTEft RFlf TTR^TT qftR RTR, 

omft oftrt i ^rtt Rt rf | % fr tM, 3m Rft r1, rrir oft? f^rpj ft rtr 

<ff, TRTeft Wf ft, Reft % #T FTR-FTR R7% R# I F7T ^eR # FTR-FTR RT% RT^t 
3f&§f&lT R§eT Ft R? t, F7T RTF ft R#, ^-^feR RT RR, t..., RRRt fcRR 
^feRoft RtFtR^tiRfeitt’ft ^fft |^r *itt ^rr or>ft ^ rt r$t §3tt 

t, t eft ^RRT f OTift E§TJ RR RTRft f I 

eft RF ORT m?I #T t -371X1% TTTR% RR TTR RF ft RR TFT f, $*f|fe1li RJ3 
OTTR^ RT *f «lld ORt, RF R?t % ^f OTTqRft RTTTF Rell ^ RtRT f^RT f[fcB OTR Tlfft 
RRT <|PtR eft -3TIT ff$T Rft 3 RRT RR 1 1 RTTRt TP# OTFT #7 pm # 
$Hll dldRM |f, RF Of# Rft dl-MK Rft Ofq^-Op# FR ft, FT RF 3 ik 41 RR RTR eft 
R# RjTeTT, ftf^BR # ^Trf RF #1# t FRRt OP# cf7F % #lt RRffo ^T OTT^T R 
^irrtt I =npr 7ftriT §q oi ill ft, R^oTTqR’ftorRRRRft, r^ottr F#fRR7 
?f, RT^ OTN FTRFT If, # *ft Rqqq ^TT Ft, FT# 3TTT 3TRR #, R# 3TFT TBtR ^ #, 
OTTRRft Rtf§T9T # FR F7# OTReT Ft , f^ITT ^9T *f RT# RRRffRteftRFtettRt^T 
OTReT Ft RTR 1 1 f*Reft eft ’tf-RR# # § 3TT R7eft I STR## Rt R# #eft I #t 
RTRet # oftT ORR fcRRTTT I fcXWlR Rt Rf^R q? eft FH#R fo fRRTT I 

rrt ^t ^3R?rr m, taRT I rrt ^ ta^ft m, mk eftn I, oRg> eitF I, 

I, efFet-FFTF^t I OR^ eRT% eftT 1 1 g?t f%§RRT I OTRimer % FRt 
%JRHt mr, eIF^-eI3%q1 qr, qF 'jft T^B ^ Tjg?TT f^IT ^ % fiB^yf ^T?f , #tR 
c^TT |f% fHB% OR^ efR t oftT 01^ % 3R& FRR ’TRRR FR ^RFeT RfftFR 
^f OHdol ^3T =h<dl % 4) f^T ^§T FtR % I OR^ ^ OR^ FR^ Wd ^ OTqRR 

t, %RIR, ^f^RT R f%# RT RBRRIT RB?t I OFRft ORR % R OR^ cBR ^ I 

FRft FRft I rfr cBt, ^ t ftR, mt % orr ^ t or^ 

OTTRft I eft git FRif ^ 91R q^f |, R mT^f jpFRT |, cBMdld ^t I, FRT-FR ’ft 
I, ^RT Rt I Rlffe FR^ R’R F^ 3TI% sftFt I, RIRt FR% R WT RRTT I ofR 
R«I% slFT sflFfT qF ^ f% FR Ft ^ f=fr FR %?ldfdM t, FR RF t, RF t, FRRT 
ERR %R Rft RRB RR RR I oftF OTqR F^IRt R?t eRR R OR^ Rq R ftlR R ^R 
R R^T Rft RTR Ote RR qf^ |, ’JR t f% Rft RRR Rft RRRft #ft 
Rt FRTft ’ft Ft’ft, Oiql ql§T RT tlldl el'lrl % RFRFT ^ R RRT RTR Rt RRT eis*f 
Rl% f , RRR % RFR oftT FRFft F^f ORR-OIRT RRTt f I 

fRR qftRB’ftFqr FRTft RB ^RtReT RRR t OTR RFt IfRjff RTR % RF RfcI^R, 
RTTF fteT ^TR% Rft fRTTR, RRRftT feR oftT RB R% RTTt ^§T R?t, ^ 

RTR Rt RR% RFT 5TTRRT ^T TF ^BT I RRtR RRR R, RRRt f^IR f^R R I RF 
RR RR TfeR RF RB RfrPtR I, RF RRR fftTRR I f^IR% FiRTR Rt FRTR I, f^RTR 
f%Rft ^tRl^ FR^f R^t, ^R-^ftR RRR I % RRR ftRRT offt RRIrfRRTR, FMI^R RR 
Rot flefcet TTTR-TTTR, RF RB-<^Hl RR f=tftR RTT^ F, RRT^ f^ITRT oftT RR TTRRTRTR, 
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TOtTOTOR RTR TO! RF RRTO, TOM I REE Tgft % TOt RST TO$rTO REE TO RF TOFT 
% TO> Rf-TO ?M TWM=lTO TOt VMIcWlTO FtR t, TOTOiR FFR> TORR TO RF RR REE 
FtTOTO? RR § 3TT 1 1 TOTO RTF 3m TO fTO '3TRfr TOTO TO TTTOTT %? RFTORTRFT ffTO 
RRFTREtefTOTOTOTOrTORT?, R|F TOFT 1 TOTO TO, 5TftT TO TOTTO TOFT I, RTtf F»% 
f, TOr£ TOTO |, TOTO FEi t, ^ $TOf t, TOFF TO TOFT t, EEtf TO? TOrTR t, ^ ^ 
TOrTR t, RF TO TOFT TOFT TO t, FR RR FTTHT eTO RRT RT TO% TO ERT REETO ? RRTFEJT? 
TO, TOfTOR ERE RT TOtR? RRT eTO fTOFRT ^TTf^T, TOM ?R TO ET? TOR R£ RRTO 1 1 
TOFRid TRE RT TOeET RTO f^TFRTT, fTOTOTT, TO TOTO EE7FT f TOTO fRFRT R#R #7 
TOr-TOr 3 Me FT?! TO?T "cnf^tT | 3 Tsf TOtReTO yRTRT TOFF I RReTO RlR? toTOrT, Erf 
< 3 TPt, ETF TOTTO TOFF % TETRRT FFTR, TOTOR TOFEFF eTO TOFRT Ft RR1F TO RRR? FR 
R?F RRT, ETRT TOTO TFT if Eft ETRT TSt^TT-^rT^t R? TRET TO 1 TOTO F33K TOFTT TO ERE TOM 
?T^ ‘ERJ^tfrlfer RtRT?TO\ TOrT-TOFTO R? TRET I TO RRRFT T^TORR F^K % TOtT TOTO 
RfM | STRcfR eTO ^f^RT TO aME TO fMe RFRtTO RR1F, rTOTOTeTOTOr RRTF I 

FRlt rTOTOT TO fMR TO TOfFT I fTO TO FT eTOTOnTO^ Ht^ff^TFE: cEHRTOfI, 
rMTO RR TF RTTO cEHrM t, RF FRTO 3TRRT TOr TOT TO TOft TO RRFFT f if 
FrTO RT% RTO TO fTO RR ^f^RT «Et TOR eTO ERE-^ eTO REFF RTF, ERE % Ft FT#, 
FFR-RFR TO, FFR-FFR TO TO, =Etf TO? TO! f^E TO 3 rTOeT TO TOR TO R 

to R 3ttot TO TO r TOr TO TO i TOTO tort ert TOt I, to ^tTO to ^ TO, 
^fTOr ^4ir«51 r?t tr r % tor % fro^T, ?TO ^§5 trTOTOr TOere aTO, 
ft ere TO TOet fTO, TOt-TOt rr ft i et r^t ^TOTOfi to TOt TOe TOr i 

TO TR 3TFT ^ fR RFRET RTR TOT I? TO TO^TO TOR R TO^, ^ rTO TOT 
TTRR ERF RTF tTORE RRTTT RTF 1 1 ERE RR TO ^T RR RRRT f TO TORE! fTO toTO 
I, TO FTR-FTR Rff RTF! I, TORT rTO TOt feTO TO FTR-FTR RTOT, FTR-FTR rTO % 

e§ 5 fRTOT rTO, TOTOt 5Rfr ft%t TOTO I i TO tot ere TO totTO toTO TO ?rr 
TO? tor %, fTOrr tot fr ttrr, fr TO TOTOe rtf rtrT tot rtr to 
ttrTOi toTO TOTOt TO totr r to TOTOtr TOt rr rfftr rrt to f% TO totrTO 
r| rTOr rtTOtf rTO TO rTO, rffr TO tot tot TO ftTO I, tot <jf rtrr frr, 
tot TOTOt TO, RftRftrTO rTO rTO rTO TO TOr fro totTO ^rTO rtt rtto rTO f i TOR 
rtr tTOr, TOr ^t rTO t, ere TO rTO rrr tott t totTO rTO r^f rtTOt ftR 
to, |rtr rTO tott i FfTOr totTO rfTO R^f TOtTOf n tot rTO TOTO, frTO rtf TOTOl, 
TOTOr, toR TO Rr toR ftTO, fR^R ftfr TOt TO TOfftt ftTO tat rTO TO rTO, 
TOrttr TORr, rrr rttR r TOr R rrr TOTOtr Tot rrr TOTOtr, TOtf rrtR rtr rrr 
fTOTOTOr rrr, TOTOTOr rrr TOTOtr, frTO [tor] TO^r tot TOTO to: rrTO f, frtTO 
RrrTOr TOfr I, frtTO TOtott TOfr I, frTO TOTO tor torff frTO rrt tot rr 
RRTO RTR TO, §TFT TO, RFT RT FTRR TO R^T? R rTO I 

FTT RRF FRTO rM TO TOr rTO rTO 1 1 REF TO TOT FTRTO t REE TO FR RRTRFf 
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^«wn*te 

cfTT TFT MTNd % £IT ijf Ft, MTNd J ,W^I <F, J fl TI<3I Ol^tl, T}» FT F?t, fTft d<6 
# I FT 3N% FRTF T?t FF TF=[T foiTT TTlfo t TTrTT> HdlTd T, Tffot : 3IF 
T^f T|-T% %TT3?r 3 I Ft MTlTd TT FT FfoTF FTT TTF^ I, for | 3TtT FF-FF 
TT% FIT Ft TF I #r FTTTt TFT ^ FFMJF t #t TTFT 1 1 TFT ft TTT MTITcft 
-mvR 3 # %Tft TIFT FT 7F |l 7R ^ TIT TF TFTITft FT, TM^foF T§T 
F IT YMTI 1 1 FT TTFct f TF FT TFT TF% FT, TTtFNlfoT FT, FT FF #rt FfoT 
fo§>ITIT iM if, ^FcT # Tlfo 3fo Fft % $£t, TF TT?t FIT TIT 7# fostWT >3?tT FTTlt 
TFFt T?t TFtfoST T$ I 

#T, #7 Ft ®FT TI# ^ FTFt Tiff, TTTT Tp5 TTJTTT Tt for foTF THTT % for 
#7 #T TTTf Tt for, 3TF-T# ftft£f^llTitf^T3TFtTff TFTT 3FR FFFt 
ffoTT TF# T#-fo#t T ft, TF# TFT TI# TI<# T Ft, ^?T # TFT, ^ T#-T# Tit 
1 1 '3TTT 3TIFTFT TF TIFT #17 <jfoTT # $PlSld Ft FRFt T^ TTT 3FTTT ?JT FT TF 
I, FT Ft I, '3TNTt ft7§t 1 1 ## font I? FFF-TTTcT # T#, TF # TIT 3 'STltt, 

^rrt Tfoai t, 3Nt tft t, ffT nft^FT t font t, tm stit forirt Ittt trt ft 

#rTFRT FtFI 
FT it'T ! 

[Translation begins: 

Mr President, brothers and sisters. 

The session of the Assam Youth Congress seems to have been merged with the 
public meeting. So I am in a dilemma. Should 1 address the Youth Congress 
specifically or the public meeting? Not that there is much difference. I shall 
address the public meeting but there will be something for our youth too. 

1 have been reading your Youth Congress report describing the activities of 
the last five to ten years. I have tried to gauge how your organisation functions 
and whether it serves the people. The report has engrossed me. It seems that 
the Youth Congress is a hard working organisation which does not believe 
merely in organising public meetings or passing resolutions advising others 
what to do. It is not proper to keep doling out advice to others without thinking 
what we ourselves ought to do. 

Many years ago when Mahatma Gandhi came on the scene, a sea-change 
occurred in the character of the Congress. Gandhiji did not like the idea of the 
Congress passing resolutions because though they may be beautifully worded. 


76. See item 69. 
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it keeps everyone’s attention centred on making demands of others or threatening 
them. The resolutions do not say what we will do. So he gave us a new sense 
of direction and said that the Congress resolutions will henceforth refer to the 
removal of British rule only in passing and concentrate on what we ourselves 
will do. It is only by doing our duty can we strengthen our hand and get rid of 
British rule. Making fiery speeches demanding that the British should go will 
take us nowhere. I am talking of forty years ago. The Congress resolutions 
suddenly changed their tune. They began to speak of what the country, the 
people, the Congressmen ought to do. 

In this way, the Congress changed and grew and became a great national 
organisation. The members went out to the rural areas to work instead of 
merely issuing threats and ultimatums to the British government. It acted as a 
great unifying force in the country because we were engaged in a great task 
instead of in learned debates. When Gandhiji tried to teach us this we learned it 
to some extent though not fully. To the extent that we learned what he taught 
us, we benefited. This is a lesson that the youth in particular must pay heed to. 
It does not become the young to advise others. They must think about what 
they will do. The old, the aged, who cannot do much on their own can advise 
others. But as far as the youth is concerned, it is their time for activity. Why 
should they advise others? They must prepare themselves to do something 
useful and concrete. The years as a student are meant for training and preparation 
for the years ahead. You can achieve something only through training and 
learning. If you want to become a pugilist or a great runner or athlete, you have 
to train yourself. You have to develop a strong physique. You cannot achieve 
anything by making fiery speeches. Any great task in the world requires training 
and preparation, mental, physical, and emotional. This is the first thing for you 
to understand 

Secondly, it is not becoming of you to tell others what they should do. We 
must decide what we shall do. Therefore, the first duty of the Youth Congress 
is to ensure that its resolutions pertain not to the rest of the world but to the 
work that the youth of Assam must do. You should draw up a constructive 
programme for the boys and girls in the New Year. You can judge at the end of 
the year how much you have been able to achieve. 

There are many ways of going about it. One is organisational work, to 
increase the membership, which is an important aspect. But the more concrete 
work is service to the people which benefits not only the people at the receiving 
end but also those who serve. If, apart from your studies in schools and colleges 
you go into the villages and do something constructive, you will benefit even 
more from your studies. Both these things should go hand in hand. In fact, the 
thinking that is gaining ground in the world today regarding school and college 
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education is that practical training in the field, in factories or elsewhere should 
be an important part of it. What it means is that education should not be confined 
to book learning, though that is important. It should include physical, manual 
work and training. That is why Gandhiji used to insist on everyone doing some 
useful manual work like spinning the charkha or something else to ensure a 
balanced mental and physical development. 

Therefore, in all your resolutions you should spell out what you intend to 
do during the year ahead and then ask all your branches to report how much of 
it has been completed. I have seen from your report that you are doing good 
work. You must certainly help in times of crisis and natural disasters. But apart 
from that you should have a constructive programme of action. 

You must think about one thing more. Those of us who have been to or are 
in schools and colleges are the lucky ones, who have had great opportunities 
for learning. How many boys and girls in this country get such opportunities? 
Their number is increasing. I agree. But many of them are deprived of it even 
now. In a sense, the nation spends its resources and time on some of us. 
Therefore, we owe a special duty to the nation. We must discharge that duty 
and fulfil our obligation by serving those who are not so fortunate as us. A time 
may come later when conditions improve to such an extent that every boy and 
girl in the country is able to get good education and training for some useful 
profession. We are working towards that through our five year plans and so 
on. But that day is still distant. It will take time to ensure equal opportunities 
and rights to all forty crores of human beings. Therefore, it casts a burden 
upon the privileged few today to serve the country and their less fortunate 
brethren. 

I want you to bear this in mind and draw up a programme so that you can 
repay your debt and serve the people of your own state and the country at 
large. Please remember that the work should not be for mere show, that you go 
to a village and ostentatiously sweep the streets and go away. That becomes a 
joke. You must work with sincerity and determination. Go to the villages in 
your holidays and work in the fields along with the farmers. You will establish 
contacts with our rural brethren and understand their problems. In the process 
you will become stronger physically. You must do something constructive in 
any area that you can. My advice to you is to draw up proposals as to what 
you plan to do and not about what the Government of Assam or India or the 
United Nations ought to do. 

I have come to Tezpur for a special purpose, to inspect the houses built for 
the officers and jawans for our armed forces. There is nothing special about 
that. The thing is that when we decided to send more troops to this area we 
had to decide where they would live. Normally, the plans are drawn up by the 
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RW.D. and tenders are invited for contracts. All this takes time and the expense 
is also enormous. We did not have that much time or money. So, we thought 
that the best thing would be to let the jawans build their own houses. They are 
physically tough and have a sense of discipline. 

This decision was taken in February, two and a half months ago, which is 
not a very long time. Last year, a similar decision was taken in the Punjab and 
the jawans had built thousands of good houses in Ambala in a very short time 
and at very little expense. We had learnt a lesson from that. So, it was decided 
in February that they should build the houses themselves. The time was very 
short because the houses had to be built before the monsoons came. Otherwise, 
it would be very difficult to do anything once the rains came. We had barely 
two and a half months. Calculations were made and the officers and engineers 
in the armed forces assured us that the work will be completed in two and a 
half months. A great deal has been done and we hoped that the targets will be 
achieved quickly. So, we let them do it and changed the rules to enable them to 
go to work quickly. The work has been completed in the stipulated time and I 
have come here to inaugurate the houses. 1700 houses have been built for 
officers and jawans. Many of them have been occupied and others will also be 
occupied in a day or two. I have come here to meet the officers and jawans 
and to congratulate them because it gladdens my heart when a difficult task is 
taken up and done quickly and well. It adds to our strength. That is why I 
came specially for this. 

The second thing which has brought me here is the Tibetan refugee camp 
near Tezpur. It is our responsibility to look after them and rehabilitate them. 
The camp at Misamari was a temporary one. Ultimately, it did not suit the 
Tibetans at all who are used to a colder climate. It is very hot in Misamari. So 
we have to make more permanent arrangement to settle the refugees, provide 
education and religious teaching in Buddhism. We are spreading them out in the 
hilly areas because the climate of the plains does not suit them. We have 
rehabilitated nearly 10,000 so far. Even so about 2500 remain and more are 
coming in trickles. I had gone to inspect that camp. 

Now, both these matters which have brought me here, the house-building 
activity of our armed forces and the Tibetan refugees are novel for Assam. I 
want to draw your attention to them. 

Assam is an outlying province of India and during the days of the British 
rule since these borders were quiescent, nobody bothered very much about it. 
Yes, during the last War, some parts of Assam, Imphal, and Manipur saw some 
fighting. That is the reason airstrips were built in Tezpur and other places in 
Assam. But apart from that, Assam was a quiet border. There were no problems 
with Tibet or Burma. In the olden days, there may have been some problem. It 
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was the other side, the western border which was considered troublesome. 
There was no Pakistan then. The British had to fight many wars there. There 
have been innumerable attacks on India from that frontier. The British 
Government had stationed large forces in the Punjab and on the border. Excellent 
network of roads has been built in the Punjab in order to facilitate troop movement 
to the borders. 

Compared to this, the Assam border was quiet. There was no threat of 
war. Now this situation has gradually been changing since Independence. The 
problem is that Assam was totally neglected during the British days. They 
regarded it as an outlying province which posed no threat. So, they did not pay 
any attention to it. 

I remember that on my frequent visits to your state after Independence. I 
repeatedly drew your attention to the fact that in the rapidly changing world, 
Assam could not remain isolated and neglected as before. I am not talking 
about the threat of war. But movement across the border to the neighbouring 
countries is on the increase. It lies on the route to Burma and China. Even then 
it came to me that we would have to pay special attention to this border state, 
if not immediately, in a few years’ time. The entire map of Asia is changing. 
This was the thinking then which was also put into practice to some extent. I 
do not have to spell it out because defence matters are not openly talked about. 
But we were fully alive to the problems. 

Now as you can see, these borders, regarded for so long as a quiet one, 
have suddenly awakened. Developments have taken place which cause us 
concern. They may be a threat to India’s security. So apart from our concern 
for Assam’s development, national interest was at stake. 

Everybody in the country has been worried about Assam and the border. 
We are taking steps which will show you that the country’s attention is focused 
on this state. The recent developments have not been very healthy. But the fact 
remains that the Assam border has become alive and there is a demand for 
proper defence of these borders. 

We are facing a new problem which concerns not only the present but the 
future as well. We are not taking these steps to combat an immediate threat. 
Nobody knows what will crop up ten, twenty or forty years hence. What I 
mean is that the complexion of the eastern border has changed. There is a very 
powerful neighbour on the other side. When two big countries are ranged on 
either side of a border even if there is friendship between them, the border 
becomes alive. If there is no friendship, then it causes fear. So, in every sense 
this border has changed. This is one of the reasons for the refugees pouring in. 
We have to take various steps to build roads and deploy forces, etc. Road 
building will benefit the people of this region, in Assam and NEFA. Normally 
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we may not have undertaken to built roads in mountain terrain because it costs 
a great deal of money and is extremely difficult. But we have to build them now 
because they have become necessary. 

So, you can see how the entire complexion is changing though the reason 
for that is not very welcome. But the outcome to your state will be good. New 
roads will open up the interior to traffic and perhaps industries will come up in 
this region. All these things are essential for development. I want you to 
remember that a new chapter is beginning in the history of Assam. That may 
well include some external threat to NEFA and Assam. But at the same time, 
there will be more opportunities for development in this region which is a good 
thing. It depends upon you to prepare yourselves to take advantage of these 
opportunities. In a sense, this is a problem that the whole of India faces. New 
opportunities and challenges, new threats are emerging. The question is how 
India faces them. It is especially important that the youth should prepare 
themselves mentally and physically. It is upon their shoulders that the burden 
and responsibility of dealing with these threats and dangers will fall. These are 
not issues which you can deal with by passing resolutions. The situation demands 
tough people who are prepared to hard, trained and responsible. Ultimately, a 
nation’s progress depends not on public meetings and processions or speeches 
but by hard work and quiet determination. 

So, this is a testing time for India, of trial in many ways. One, we have 
been facing the challenge of improving India’s economic condition, by eradicating 
poverty and unemployment. A country’s power depends on its economic 
strength. Poverty is a sign of weakness. A poor country lacks resources and 
finds it difficult to defend itself against external threats. If it relies on another 
country for its defence, then its freedom is curtailed. 

You have read Indian history. You must have read about the foreign invasions 
which highlighted our own disunity. The enemy took advantage of our destiny. 
Very often we sided with the enemy against our own kith and kin. It was 
absolutely traitorous. Whenever India was conquered by foreign invaders, it 
was not because of their superior strength but due to our own weakness and 
disunity. 

Secondly, India was cut off from the outside world. We erected barriers 
around ourselves. The world advanced economically, in science, technology 
and warfare. We stick to outdated methods of production and warfare. Even 
our ordinary soldier knows that the side with superior arms is stronger. We 
cannot fight with guns and tanks with bows and arrows. So, the west developed 
new and more powerful weapons, and was soon able to establish huge empires 
all over the world. 

Therefore, if we wish to hold on to our freedom, we cannot rely on others 
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for our defence. That is in itself an admission of weakness. The moment we 
rely on others for help, half of our freedom is bartered away. The country 
which is unable to defend itself has no right to freedom. 

Therefore, right from the beginning the problem before us has been to 
improve India’s economic condition. It would make the people better off and 
secondly, give us the strength to defend the country from external threats. 
Many people fail to understand this even now. They think that now that India is 
free, we can relax and go back to our old pastime of fighting with one another 
or passing long resolutions and making long winded speeches. Well, there is a 
time and place for everything. But the moment a country forgets that eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom, it weakens itself and freedom slips away. We 
have to defend and protect our freedom day and night with every breath in our 
body. We had to pay a great price in blood, sweat and sacrifices to attain 
independence. But we have to continue to pay the price for freedom. The 
moment a nation becomes complacent and slack, they fail to pay the price and 
freedom can slip away. All these things were in our mind so we decided to take 
up five years plans, in order to strengthen the country economically. We have 
completed the First, Second is about to complete and the Third is about to begin. 

What does it imply? Well, one, it means that we want economic progress, 
increase in production from agriculture and industries, employment and a better 
standard of living for the masses. All these things are necessary. But underlying 
them is the fact that we should be able to defend and protect our country in 
every crisis. It cannot be done unless we are economically prosperous and 
self-reliant. If we are not able to produce the essential consumer goods and 
weapons and other military goods to defend ourselves, and have to import 
them, we will be crippled. If other countries fail to come to our help, we will 
be helpless. Therefore, economic development is absolutely essential. 

It is not a simple matter to try to uplift forty crores of human beings from 
their poverty. It is difficult enough for a poor man to get rid of his poverty. But 
it is far more difficult for an entire nation to do so. It needs resources and 
strength and capital in order to produce more wealth. A poor country often 
flounders in a vicious circle. But we have to do it somehow. The West has 
advanced in spite of initial difficulties. Once their pace of progress gathered 
momentum, and production increased, they became extremely powerful. We 
too will come to that take-off point once our efforts pay off and the pace of 
development gathers momentum. We will have to continue to work hard. But 
at the moment we have to work very much harder in order to set up new 
industries and increase agricultural production. Once we have a surplus, 
development will become faster. We can generate more power and steel and 
other major industries which are essential for progress. We need oil. We must 
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be able to produce the essential goods ourselves. 

These were the questions that we faced. People seem to think that planning 
means setting up some industries here and there. That is not the real meaning 
of planning. Planning is to wage a war, a war against our weakness and poverty, 
not a war against another country. A battle cannot be fought by each soldier 
doing his own thing. He will soon be defeated. In a war, an army fights under 
a general and other officers who decide what the strategy and the moves ought 
to be, and when to advance or retreat, etc. We are engaged in a great war. It is 
not a question of winning a small battle. It is only a foolish general who fritters 
away his strength by spreading himself thin on the ground. He makes a laughing 
stock of himself. 

Suppose, for instance, there is an external threat. If we panic, move our 
troops here and there while the enemy plays a cat and mouse game, we will 
lose. Therefore our strategy lies in being patient to win the war, not fritter 
away our strength in futile exercises. We have to carefully consider where to 
lay stress and when to exercise restraint. 

Another commodity which is absolutely vital to modem economy is oil. 
Some years ago, we struck oil in Assam. But for a long time people thought we 
did not have much oil in the country. Now it has been conclusively proved that 
we have far more than we thought earlier. We have struck oil in Assam and in 
Gujarat, in Cambay. We hope that we will be lucky in the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madras too. But that is speculation. There is a great deal of oil in Assam. It 
is a good thing because the modem world moves on oil. However, we have to 
work very hard and spend enormous sums of money to benefit from the crude 
oil which we take out. First of all, it costs a great deal to explore for oil. Then 
a refinery is an expensive proposition. Anyhow, we are lucky to have struck 
oil. It will benefit Assam and bring about quicker development. The doors of 
opportunity will open up for Assam. 

So ultimately, it is a human being who makes a nation. Machines come 
later. It is human beings who operate the machines but they must be trained. 
We are setting up huge steel plants which take years to be completed. But the 
officers and engineers who will man them require at least ten to fifteen years to 
be fully trained. A plant can be set up in five years whereas it takes fifteen years 
to train the personnel, managerial and others, to man it. 

So ultimately, it is not a question so much of machines and resources but 
of trained personnel, human beings who understand modern science and 
technology, good engineers and technicians and scientists. Only then can a 
country progress. Nobody can stop a nation which has human beings of high 
quality. 

Let me give you some examples. During the last war, the two countries 
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which faced defeat and utter devastation were Germany and Japan. Though 
Russia was on the victorious side, it had also been devastated. The German 
forces had overrun more than half of Russia and razed huge big cities to the 
ground. Now just fifteen years later, Germany and Japan are once again 
prosperous, wealthy countries with teeming industries and enormous production. 
How did they manage that? For one thing though their industries lay in ruin, 
they still had the trained personnel. Though millions of people had lost their 
lives in the war, those who remained were highly skilled and trained scientists, 
engineers and others. Moreover, the Germans are extremely hard-working people 
and so they worked day and night to put Germany back on its feet once again. 
Millions of people had been rendered homeless because the cities had been 
razed to the ground during the blitz and buildings were reduced to dust and 
rubble. They decided to rebuild their industries first before thinking of houses, 
the factories would chum out the wealth to put Germany on its feet. So they 
bore great hardships with determination and grit and worked for eleven hours 
a day. It was difficult but they were a people full of pride and self respect and 
the defeat had been a great shock. 

Anyhow, they decided to cut their losses and rebuild Germany and they 
did it. Today within ten to fifteen years Germany has become a powerful, 
wealthy country once more and others stand in awe of it. Their teeming and 
prosperous houses and industries have been rebuilt. It is extraordinary all this 
has been possible because the Germans are hardworking, trained and skilled 
human beings. 

The same thing happened in Japan. Two of its cities were ruined when the 
atom bombs were dropped. Japan was defeated for the first time in its history 
and was under enemy occupation. Yet within a few years, Japan is again among 
the highly industrialised, advanced countries of the world. Their agricultural 
production is enormous. Japan is a small country and completely packed by its 
population. But they do not waste an inch of space. They brought every bit of 
available land under cultivation. They even grow things on both sides of the 
railway tracks. They are determined to produce as much as they can. Very few 
countries can equal Japan’s rate of production. The Japanese are an extremely 
hard-working and skilled people. 

Take the Soviet Union. A large part of Russia was devastated during the 
war. But being extremely hard-working and trained, they have managed to put 
their country on its feet once again. We often hear fierce debates raging over 
questions of ideology and the alternative merits of socialism, communism, and 
capitalism. It is all very well in its place. But I want you to understand that 
what really counts are hard-working, trained human beings who do not moan 
about their fate. 
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What kind of a society do we wish to build? We want a socialistic pattern 
of society in which people enjoy equal rights, and there is no disparity between 
the haves and the have-nots. But we can bring about socialism in the country 
only if we are strong, tough, trained, skilled with a grasp of modem science 
and technology and machines. If we are all these things, we will go ahead 
irrespective of the ideology we adopt. All of us must understand this clearly, 
particularly the youth. You will find that people in colder climates are tougher 
because they have to work harder. They cannot afford to slacken. People in 
warmer climates are more prone to laziness because they have to make less 
effort to produce something. Near the equator, you will find that people can 
earn their livelihood with minimum effort. They can plant a 100 coconut trees 
and the sale of the coconuts are enough to feed the entire family. So they can 
lie around all day doing nothing. In this respect the people in the mountain 
regions are tougher because they have to work harder. The soil is not fertile 
and so the people have to work hard to produce anything. Anyhow, it makes 
them stronger and so they benefit more. 

All this is fundamental to our progress. I want you to understand clearly 
what I mean by having a strategy and a planning commission. Today new 
parties are emerging in the country which stridently oppose planning and demand 
that we should go back to laissez-faire. There is no doubt about it that if we 
leave it to the people, some people will certainly progress and become very 
rich. But what happens to the masses is a different matter. We must understand 
this because we are facing extremely complex problem, problem in India and 
the world. I shall not spell out the international problems. You must have heard 
that a summit is to take place in Geneva very soon where the great world 
leaders will gather together to discuss the question of disarmament. Nuclear 
weapons can rain death and destruction over the whole world within minutes. 
This is not the time to sit back and relax. 

In Africa, you will find that the entire continent is ablaze. Crushed by alien 
rule for centuries, there is a great awakening today. Nobody knows what the 
outcome will be. We have been saying for years that unless a timely solution to 
Africa’s problems is found a day will come when everything will burst into the 
open. Now that day has arrived though most people have not understood it yet. 

So, whichever way you turn, the world is in a turmoil and tension and 
faces the threat of war. As I mentioned, our eastern borders have come alive 
and we will have to be extra vigilant in its protection. We can get by in this 
world seething with tensions only by consolidating our national unity and 
presenting a united, determined and strong front. We must accelerate the pace 
ot progress. Young men write to me signing letters with their blood in their 
enthusiasm, offering to shed their blood if necessary in the defence of India. I 
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am happy to see their enthusiasm. But as I told you, the bravest of our warriors 
lost the battle in the past because the enemy had superior weapons. So, it is not 
enough to take an oath in blood nor to pass resolutions and make fiery speeches. 
We need determination and strength and clarity of purpose. We need to 
understand modem science and technology and to be prepared to face any 
crisis unflinchingly. I do not like people who get cold feet in a crisis. That is 
stupid. It is obvious that militarily India is not as strong as the great powers. 
How can we compete with the United States, the Soviet Union or other great 
powers? Our armed forces are excellent and I have no reason to fear that 
anyone can attack us and get away with it. But ultimately, we must be tough 
and stout hearted, ready to face the biggest crisis without letting a stain come 
upon our country’s honour. A stout heart is half the battle won. The other half 
can be won by training ourselves and working hard instead of shouting slogans 
or making speeches and moaning. It is a sign of senility. I am also getting on in 
years. But I have not become old mentally. I feel that there is still life left in me. 

I have been speaking for nearly an hour and a quarter to explain some of 
the thoughts that come crowding into my mind. I want you to understand the 
exigencies of the times and to spur you to prepare yourselves, particularly the 
youth, to serve the nation in your own way with all your might. But whatever 
you learn, you should learn well, because a country’s progress depends on 
well trained, educated human beings of quality whether you are engineers, 
doctors, in the armed forces, in whatever profession you are, you should be 
the best. To the extent that we possess such human beings India can go very 
far. A nation’s strength is not counted, sheep-like by its population. And I have 
full faith in India’s future, a bright future because I have great faith in the 
people of India, in her farmers and peasants. They quarrel among themselves 
foolishly sometimes, but they are tough, good people. I have confidence in our 
young boys and girls, they also do foolish things sometimes and quarrel. But I 
also see too the number of people of quality growing in the country, scientists, 
doctors and engineers. My heart is filled with joy when I see them. Our armed 
forces have excellent young officers. They can compete with anyone in the 
world in intellect and competence. Our science laboratories have grown, good 
people are coming in services. So, I have no doubt. Yes there are weaknesses, 
there are shortcomings, there are problems, because we are carrying the burdens 
of our past and it takes time to get rid of them. The biggest burden is that 
however much we say we are nationalist, we are this we are that; our focus is 
more on our own region, our village or district or state and we forget that if 
India as a whole progress we shall also progress. We start thinking about our 
state in a confused way, we start fighting over language; there are so many 
things which separate us. 
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The caste-system which has come down in India for centuries, it has been 
responsible for the weakening of the fabric of our society in the past. It led to 
the downfall and degradation of a country which had risen to great pinnacles 
of glory in the past. It is the caste system which has created barriers among 
the people, suppressed the Harijans, and kept a large section of the people in a 
state of subjection. So long as the caste system exists there can be no democracy 
or socialism in India; they are opposed to each other. I am amazed at the 
casteism displayed in their personal lives by even people who profess to be 
great socialists and democrat. I agree that everyone is not exactly alike. People 
differ from one another physically and mentally — some are strong, some weak, 
some more intelligent than others — all that is there. We cannot cast everybody 
into the same mould through socialism. But everybody should get equal 
opportunities so that they can go as far as they can. Nowadays the opportunity 
is not available to everyone. I hope a day will soon come down when there will 
be no disparity in the country. Today the pattern of society has changed. In my 
opinion it is an acquisitive society. I have translated this English word as “chheena 
jhapti ki society”. I think it is a good translation; and what we need is to build 
a more and more cooperative society. 

The Congress constitution lays down that India shall strive for a cooperative 
socialist commonwealth in the world. That does not mean that everyone must 
become a replica of one another. Each country must be free to follow the path 
of its choice. There is no reason for us to imitate the United States, the Soviet 
Union or China. India is a big country, we follow our own path. But the 
fundamental thing is to get rid of the caste system, develop habits of cooperation 
and ensure equal opportunities for everyone. 

So, you might ask what you ought to do. There are hundreds of things I 
could point out that the youth ought to do. One thing, of course, is that you 
should not moan or indulge in self-pity. It is not becoming. Moreover it is a 
sign of weakness. You must train yourselves for some useful occupation 
because the more training you get, the better you can serve the country in the 
future. You must not fritter away your time. You must take full advantage of 
your time in college and university because you will not get a second chance. 
But education does not end there. Now is book learning enough. You must 
have practical training in some creative, productive work. You can participate 
in our five year plans, in the community projects. There are hundreds of things 
you can do in the villages and cities. 

We are taking some important steps now. One, as you know, we are giving 
greater autonomy to the panchayats. We want them to be responsible for all 
our development projects even if they make mistakes initially. But they will 
leam. We want to lay the firm foundations of freedom through the panchayats. 
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We have already given greater autonomy to the panchayats in many states. 
It is showing good results. I believe it is going to be taken up in Assam also. I 
am going to participate in a panchayati sammelan in Gauhati tomorrow. 77 

Secondly, cooperative societies are essential. We want the method of 
cooperation to take root in the rural areas in particular. You can help to promote 
cooperation. 

Well, what I have said is by and large aimed at the youth but everyone, 
men and women must pay attention to it. A nation cannot progress unless its 
women are educated and hardworking. We are entering a new era in our history 
and it is you who will write that history. It will be recorded later by historians. 
But you have to make history by doing your duty and working hard. It is up to 
you to decide what India’s history is going to be. Jai Hind! 


68. At Jhalukbari: To Gauhati University Students 78 

Assamese as State Language 
Nehru Asks Students to Go Slow 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Gauhati, April 16. 

Mr. Nehru, addressing off the schedule roadside gathering of students of Gauhati 
University at Jhalukbari today, addressed them to go slow in the matter of 
having Assamese declared as State language in Assam. 

The Prime Minister, who spoke nearly 20 minutes from under a shamiana 
to the students who welcomed him on his way from Borjhar Airport to Gauhati, 
said it was not a wise thing to force a language on other linguistic groups. He 
himself did not approve the idea of thrusting the national language Hindi on 
non-Hindi speaking people. A language, he pointed out, was like a tender plant 
which had to be nurtured. It would not grow by pulling at it. Perhaps in the 
course of time as non-Hindi people would start learning Hindi so would non- 
Assamese speaking hill people would take to Assamese language. One could 
hardly make friends by forcing them, he added. 

Earlier, Mr. Nehru on arrival here this morning from Tezpur was given a 
rousing reception by a large gathering at Borjhar Airport. 

As the Prime Minister’s Ilyushin landed at 9 a.m. he was received at the 
tarmac by the Governor of Assam, General Shrinagesh, the Chief Justice of 

77. See fn 76 in this section. 

78. Report, 16 April 1960. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 17 April 1960. 
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Assam, Mr. C.P. Sinha, Major-General G.C. Mishra, and Mr. Siddhinath Sarma, 
the Pradesh Congress Chief. 

69. At Sonapur: Public Meeting 79 

TSpFT, TRtTt, 

-STR #T -31 ta Rich TTTT3Tf ^ TT TTFT TFT 3TFt t, TF gST$ TiFT W f 3ftT TFT <3TRTPT 
tRtr TF TTT 9bl>jH dHI F RT7TTt J IN T?t M^tldd 3TTT FTFR TFT FTRiRFE TTTTT, 
vd-ich TT ^ftT TTT TTT ch^vlld f H6T>HI TF ReE TTT f%T TTT f TFT 
TT cFFt cfc f^TT r 3TT FTT? TTT TFT t, TTf foTT TTT TF? TF TFT TT 3TFT TTTFT 
T^t FFT, ^Rh'l RET Tf *f FTFET T^tf TTT RETT TTFTT I 

ftR R tf-t% <m ft tf I, wr$ R tft Tft-Tft th ft # t, tft 

3TT5T I TFT W Tt \FTT TT TFT f' #7 TFT ?t?T fTTFTT I #7 TT % T§T TTT 
TpTT FT TTT$T 3TFTTT TT 3TR TTpT TFT #ft I TT# FT# #3T T# TTTFT RTTT, 
TTTFFfTF T7TT §q FTFEt, TT# FT# TTTTT 3?fT TFT SRT TFT I? TTTFT Rft# % TF# 
TTT# TFT TFT TT TT7FT T7T, 3TTFft TFT T# FFFTT TFT % OTtT 3FRt TTTT TTT TFT 
TTTTT I T§T f^T ?FE 3TFT TFFT F FTP# R#J tR?FFT #5T # |3TT, T#TT g3TT ftTHftTT 
T7TT TFE, Tf TTT 3#T #t 3TRFE afft TFFTT TT# # F*FEt TTTTT RETT 7RT TT FT TTTT 
TTF# t, $TTf# % TFT, TTFTFT % T#, TTT TTFT RFFET, TT# 3TTT TTtf TT Ft, T#f ^TTfrT 
FT TTT% TF TFT TT# #$T TTT, TTTFT TT# I TtRET TTTFT FT RFE 3TTT TTT# #$T eft 

srctt g?t ttcf Gfft- ter |F i cfT Ret ftttt trt eft <jrr tft f 3 tt 3ftr tttft RftRiti 
Rftt fRt aftr fanRii' ft ttf^ trt tt tf Re ttt ^?tt Trt wfi Ttrf ^t tft 

FtTT TlfltT, T^?ft #T 3TEET TFT TF 3Rft TFT T#f |, ^f%T ^TTt FTTRTT FT 
TTTFT TTF^ ^ RE FT 3TT% cEt T^tRt TT t 3>, TTT^t TTT TT^, FTlR ^?T Rf Tt 
TfecTT I, TM I TTFEt ^T TT I TF TFT TTft 5RT TT TTt% FTTTT ^T Tt T|T TFT 
1 1 3TFFET ■3TTTTTT TT?T ^TTT 1 1# FTR ^?T # T|-T| #T T^?T t, FT# Tt Tt- TTFT 
I, TTTT 5R$T I, RfFTT I, TTTT |, TFRTFT |, WT T^T I, TTT TRF 5feT I 3ftT ^ 
I ^fT TsTTTT TjTTT I ■sftT FT TTF % T|T Tit, TFT RFFET FTRT TF TFT T$T FFTT 
I, flTFTT % TFTF^TTTt 3TTT TTT^TT TFE FRFT T 3TTT ?TTT TFTtT TTTtF #T. 
TF% t, TFftTT TTfe I 3TT FT TTT TTEff TT TFTTT Tft T^T TFT 1 1 

79. Speech, 16 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

80. Assam Panchayati Raj Act, 1959, which introduced a three-tier system — Gaon Panchayat, 
Anchalik Panchayat and Mohokuma Parishad — was implemented from 1960. 

81. The Saraighat Bridge, across the Brahmaputra; Nehru refers to it here as the Ganga. See 
also SWJN/SS/56/item 29. 
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R$? ditf, dlf dTR % ^$T dRT IdT^^df^lfRlfRRTlIlfR W t 
cfT ^?T RRcf Rif I FRRT RR% RTdRT ^ 3Td5T Rif 3TR RRdd ffRT Rf 3Tdd R|f I If, 
RRd R? SgS RRddl If eft R# cUcT I, ?dlf flt dft| dTd R|f, df^R FR RRlf % eRff 
#T dtd FRdlt ERft dR Hf dF It SFjfocT did I, R$T RS| I 3TRR dftdR ft, 3R7RT 
5%: ft, 3TR% RRRR ft, 3TRR df?dl J l % I eft FR Rft RRt R? WIT 1 1 It dd RRTd 
3TTdT eft dll dF TFRT FRTt RihI 3TR7T f% ddl FR RRTd dft, ddl <|l> PjRTR FR dl, 
FRTft dRRT Rd Rl I 3Td >3^1 RR ^ RRd RT RTR dRR R>R7 % dt-df 3TRiRT ddl 
?t, If d| 13HTPI 3ft? Rtif 'diddle 3fft dt-df 3TRTRT, WIT cfc FTd R 3lfldR Rif 
I I *d<M 3TFt RT dddl d> Fid I d^d EgeJ 3lf£)d)K 3TTdT 3tfF It dft-dof 6Hlfl RRTTlf 
I Hr felt R IldRRT, RRdRRT, RRdl RRdT d^H I, 3TTR ltd spil |, 3TTRdI d|f 
RRT I flSTTRRRT 3TTRTR dfr, It 3TTR S|r| t 3ftT PlRdl 3TTR RRd dft Rlt dl 3TTR 
^Ft | It dF dTFT RT RdRTT I f% RRRT It FTd R 3Tf^RfTTT 3TTdT, U R lid TFd |t RdT 
d5T If, IPtid 3tTT Rf d^ - dS5 3TR5R7 sf, 3TRIRT Eg?J 7|, d^ts dl, It 3TRTRT It R^lt 
lid I ^ III dRR ddl I flddi) Rddl R ^Jdl I It Rddl dd 3ff^JcFR Rd> RTF ft If 
J ldl, IP-bd PfR ^Tt FTft dTFT W ^T ?IT, TF^T ^ dilH d>T ^T ?IT ^ft ^TT 3FFT7 dlT 

?IT, ^FTT % 3TTRTT 3?IT dT ^ff ^HT ^T SIT ^7T# 3FfR sjtST |3TT, 3lMt WT 
^r rft ^ SFPT #Tf SFt wr ^ ST 3PFTRf ^ I eft 3FRTT % ^T dTR dR ^ 3T^t 
eft? SIT sf^r | >3TsT FFTT TTPT^ ^ sffT ^ITff TT^ 3MT f% -dldld sptfe FTPTT dT 
33PTT, ^ eFff 3TTRTT ^ |^T % Tit 33^ d^T, ^T dTlf 3TTTRTT ^ SBT4 %, ^ ^ 

SFTsf %, Sf^ Tit 3N% ^SPT % 3^5 TR^ f sp? 7R FTt’T <+dlPb OTFT PHk SR SFRT 
SFT OT ddd ddl I PdT TTT H6?l <^ld SR ^T ^ 2JT ^Pldl % T^, ^ s^tf 

3PR % ^ differ t 7^, #T tsRT f^qT ?PTR ^ 3f^ SltfT d^T 3?R ^1 

^3SR cFFT ‘^tcTT 7^ I 

3R RTT^ ^TFT^ «HpT =1%-^ cblH f% j)^|-^^{| RT cf^ f^RT^ ^§T ^T <dl J Fl 
dit SFRT f^, ffcFRTR ^ 7RTI s^r ^T ^Rl'dMK t, ‘3RT-^TT^’, 3?R ^?T # W SRT 
T^T ?t, RT SRT t #F ^T?M ?f I SRT SRT ^T FlrTT ^? SRT #TT-^ ^TT, 
d'ldl OTfT -cudl o4imk did ?, SRT 6lctl % ^ft sftjf R^R 3FRf RftSTR ^ ^ST SReTT 
d4l 41d >j|£| 'STRT ^JpT RT SfjRT RR^ ^ <dci) R I 3TTR c^dd) F, Phdld p eft 3TFT 

% RsJt ^RT ^T RR^ ^ Rt ERT %, 3TTR SfjTRfT^ d)IH d7^ S3ft >3TTR ddl^ dt S 
R %, efT fo# 3fk d5t ^ R|f PldilfR 3RR, 3TR d>l(|J|Cl 3TTR sp RR 
3TTRRRf If, ^?R If, Rt Rt ^5 SRR d^, 3T1R aPRl df^RR % Rsfr #R dRT% 1 1 3Td 
^RT^$T^f 3lflldT % OTfSldT RTRR dRSTT IdT^RT |RT | dl R?T ERff If RTRT 1 1 
-SIR ^RcT t feT^T ^f dRff^dd ^T dfT ERff I, dR ltd! 1 1 ddf EIRt I? f% 

3TRffdR If dRfrd t, ^T % d§R IdT IfeTT I WT, d|R 3lfEldI | ttcH Rd>? If 
PjRTT RT IdT dit RR% dllf 3lflldT dt IdT dR^ t 3ffT RR^ d|f d^T RR d)l7<dll I 
T5f%-dt, f^RT^ RfRf dff IfdRR ted I #T dlf RTRR IdT ItRT I RRRT dT f^R | 
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FR RTF % R# # R# I RT RRT F# # R# RET RTT# | # F# RR# #9T # R#EE 
#FT RTRT I RR# R#RR #, REET# §R# # SR R# #FT # RTRT I RRT REET# |R# 

# FtcTT # R#t RET RTF 4t, #F-f# FRIT RFT RTEtTFT #f ^04## §=§R # ##, RR R# 
R# Ft R#, # FR# f§R % R# #RT, # Rt Rf#TR #T #FRR # F#T I Rt f#T FR# 
RTR# RF R$R RTRT #ST # % #>R SR % R#t % R#t FR #H f#?EET R#RR # 
#$T # R#EE #R R# f#R# #$T #t F#SRT Ft, R#R % ^RT R#, RTER# #, ## 
R# I RR RF RET ## RFT# R#t, RF REET# §RfT # RR RR R# Ft RTRT, FTT# Rt 
Rift RRRT # FFTT #FTT HSdl # 3# RR# RR5T Rt RF Ft f# RRRT RR Rt RRR Ft 
FR# REET# RRR Rt Ft, RTEET RR RRR R#, RR #R #E REE R#RR R#, Rt RE# 

# FTEET ETTR f44 I 

RR ## RFT# RFT FR R§R RTTETT# #t # REHEEERT I R%-##, # RTR #R 
I #foR FR# # RF# Rt RRR RFT RRR FR# RTR I Rt RTTR Rt RTRT RR I, RRR Rt 
^FIR #, Rt R# # ## TF# t ##RRTT #R7R cfRRT RRRR I RRf# RRR 4 FT Rt 
RET#t 4 RT#t RTF# RTR 4 TF# t ## RRR RR R# TEERT RR RRt f# R# Rt RTR 
R# FF# F#T RRT FR RR *tFT #ETT RTF# t Rt RF# FR RR# R#R % R#EE ^FT 
RtRR FtRT, ^tFT R# FR RR R#E # R# R# ## 4 #tR RT# I ! fRRRT RFT RRT RRtf 
4 *tFT RT# t FTEET |3Rt-#JRT ^ftT ##f 4 RTR #R RT# t F# # R#R #, ?Rf#E 
Rt R# Ft R^t I •RTR #?t ■3TRT 3TTRTR R T^TR-f^R '3TTR I ft ^ RTR RPttR % ^ I, t^TRT 
Rt *tRT RiTRT I RRRR ^JRT ^RT Rtt, frFpTT Rt RRRR 4t ^ERT TTTR Ft #T ^$t RR 4t 
Ft I RtT RtRt % RF fatRT? FR^tR f^t \FFfR RRt-R^t RR^Nf RRTRf, \i-Ft4 ■3Ed 
FR RRFt, 5R% FR RFf, RT^ FW Rt ^R TltR^ R RFR, ^Ft4 ^TRft TRTR RRTf, RRT^ 
tE^RTFRT RRT^, Rt fRRT, R^Ff4 R^R RftRR % RT^-RT^ #R ^R RRf% f^T% STR^ 
%R RN RR^t -3TR^t RtRR #ft I R^FT..., RT^t RRT Ft# I RRT, Rt# RT^EE 3TTR 
RTF# t R## #Rf Rt #R R Rt RTF^ t R#R glT RR# # # Rpft R# 

RT# Rt RF R R#, ^T5 #R TFRT I, RR# RT# R#R # R# # RTRT I Rt ^ # 

# 3T#Rt RT RETT 1 1 FR RTF # R§R RT# ##-## Rtt RT RTR R# #t RTT RR# 
t RRT RTRRtt REJR Ft, R^RTR #, ##T RR# #, RtfF R# RTR Rf# I 

R#t RRt #4 RRT RFT RTRTR # RTR R# FR RR# # I Rt #R FR I ## #t 
R# RRt-#t, #-Rt, RTT-#t RTR # RRTR R# f | >3# ( RfRRT # R# FR RR# t, RTR 
R# JR# RR# I f#R# FRRt RR TgRRT | ## RRFTt FTR #, RT^R # T#R #RT ^R# I 
RRT RFT# RTR RR RRR FR Ft # RFEET TERR 3TR# Ft R# I RR R#f#ET R#TF 

# # R#-Ro FR RR# I, #RRT ^E# R#, R# RtST-Rlft, RR RRRR # RR5T FR #, 
##R #R, ## #RRR RFR ##, RR# RR5T RtFt RRT Ft ## Rt RcE ^ RT ##, 
#ITR TERR RR# # RE# #, RR# R#T TgR# # I RR # RR R# RFT RtT RR# t 
%#tT#tR^RR#| 

# RFRT RTR FRTR # RRT #t FR RR# RT# R# RF#, R# RE# RtT RF#, RR 
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fttf ffft 1 1 fk #r qrk? qkf 3qf wtft % stftft FFFk 3<sikk, ?f ft? k 

Ff vjcidl t F? I qkt FFFT t cfr -3TFk FF k, 3qfk kr FT FSFT t, fkt f kr FT Fkf 
Ff F3 FF>dl I FT #7 FtF FFF FR FF>k 1, ftr FRT FFT? F TTFkt 1, 3ftT #q 
3TiFFk fft TiFf t ff ft? ff ff k ?tt fr k qf f fffft ?Tft i f? f ff 
fqr ftf 1 1 f iff? ^tf ff ftt fttt % ?tt ftt? Fk fr f I 3kr ftt ftf k k?r 
k FfF qp? ftft f f 3q ftr F^rfcT ft q%-qf cw?yil qk, ff k f ftf f 3q k, 
3rfkFT kFT f3TT | kffF ftr ?k fttf? qf? ffift i i fk Fk? f qF fk?qq f3q 

% qF Flf fFT fFT-fq? qq ?Flk #1 Flf FT FTF k, Fff FT ?RT k FTI?k FFTF 
% f qf i Trqf 3qq i 3qqqk f qk 3rfkFTTT fkk, 3prk shfitt k, 3i?f 3 tft? % 
3TFk qtq qk q?f , Rf 3 tfrtt ff Fk ftft ? ft Frf f ^rftjqqr qi-qt 3TFRrk 
ft Fiq k ft f 3iq qqrqqf f ?tf 3 t ffq fft, frt? 3 wi tr fk % f i 

3TFT f? FFTFf TR f?T % FF FTFfqT FTF F 3fTFTR %, 3FF ^FT F?fk %FT f 
3nq «i<j£l, 3qq FTFk ft? Fk ^qqqq fif fqr, fk ft? Fk 3 ttfft ftf [k] ?rfk ff i 
$ttff Ft ttftft I 3rrck qrf F?f f ?f, f)fr ?§fT ft qqq, far 3 ttf fff ?fk i 

?F%t FF^ 3TF FRFF Ft i$T ^ FIFT FT Ft FRIF q^t pFIFT FF^FT % ^FlF q^t 
q^T Fit % f^j FFTF FF) FTF, FFi FF^ rftT ^ Ff ($1^1 FfFiFFT 3flR F^qFFT 31k 
klFTFFFTSTt F Ff I 3TFF f FFIF# FF f FFTf k #T FF^ ff 3F?F | % FFkt 
FFf fiT FFF Fjf" FTFt f ^?T f FFfft 3qqf FF Fkf I 

FFk f FT% FTF <FTFT FFT ? I 3TF FF ill Hi f FFIFF f 3fk FF^-FF) FFTFF 
F 3FF FFf FT^F f%F FTF f ? FF #F f, f FT WTf' FFTFF F F^ F^TTF 
FRF FtFqf Flf I FFk ^9T k, FFTF-FT3 FRI 3fk for ^k f #F FfF FFF FFF 
FTf I Ft TF FTF F FFF ^F FTFT t 3tk FfF did) F?t $lfFd \idA 3F FRft t, qfF 
dl 4 l) F?t 3tk 3RFTF \idA 3F FTFT 1 1 

k 3qqqrt fft k t?t f krr 3 ttf fFt k fft cf kkBF f?rk 3qq -sikiFT fthf I 
ft 3TTF fkt q^k 1 1 k FFT 3qFcf FFFF, f^RT k 3TTFFTt FF^ ®FF FFlF FFTFT f 

% 3fk kf k tk ffftT F^rfF ft? kk k 3qqqft fftf fq? fft m FFik k ffff 
fif f3q, kk fqr I ff^ ?f i k 3 ffff ffff fq? ftf FkT fr ^ff t, ff ff 

FFF 5t 3TTF qqk t kk FRk 1 3fk ?Fk t?T k kt 3TF 3Rk kBFTF fTRRt ^rk Fk I 
Ft FR fk ?Fk FF fk?qq fkqr fk F?T ^T FTFFk qk FRkt FRFT k 3tk F?T 
Fk FRfcT FFTT F f^F kk k Ff fcft, FFFk fkpkFlk, FFFF Ft?F 3FF FFFT FT 
FRR F| 3TtT 3TTF FFFT Fk FtFF fkk fF FF FFF qk kfaft FF, FFf FFT Fk, 3ftk 
sf | Ft FF FFTFk FFt 3FT FFTFF f FTFT 3ttT qk FFTFFt f qk kfT 3FF Ff k 
3T1F I ^F fR FF 3TFk FTTFf FT fkFTT FTF f fkq I Ft FFTFF FtF #T, TTlk Ff 
FT 3qrk-3TFk fFTF) FT FFF cfk, FFTFF qf Fk TTTFFT ff, f FTlft FFTFFT )kkf 
ft FTFFk 3TFTFT I kffF 3TFF k f^F FFTFF FF, fFFT FFTFF FF FFFT I 
3TF fFT FF F 3TTF ff ff FFTF ff F> FFF k 3TtT FTlf k FT ?F FFrfF FTFF 
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FRRTFttwitFtRilitFTRTFRitRiRTR RTRft % cTt F^f FTR% i$T i FTfiRT 
iFT RTTRT I FTR% RiWR ft, RTRTTi gR^T % SET R# ^FT Ft ^TTcTT I FRT7 RTRTTi §FjR 
i FtRT it Rft TRW RTR Sft, ii-ii ^Ri RFf RlfiFT rfr ^4it §RjR i i4, RR ft 
Wit Ft WTi, it RRRT f§R % Wff iRT, it it FftWR Ffi 4FHR ft ftr I 4t ifTT FRi 
rtr4 rf rsr fttrt iw ^ fir fi>TT fr ft writ i writ FR it •‘I firiRTT wiwR 4 
4 $t i FrfiRT rft Ri fiRft 4 r Ri fRfrt ^ ?t, witR 4 4 ft Ri, rtttt?t 4 4, itif 
Rl4 I FTR RF RTR 44 FTTRR Rfii, RF RTRTTi §RjR 4 WR RR RFt Ft WTRT, FRi it 
Rf4 WRRT ^ RFR RfFTT MSdl F FTi RRR FTR5T Rt RF Ft itT WRRT RTT it RTTR Ft 
RRi RTRTTi RTTR it Ft, FTRTRT RR RFF Ri, RR it- 1 ! RRT RRF RftWR Ri, it Writ 
4 RRRTT RTR f44 I 

FTR 44 FTTRi RTFT f 4 R§R RiK^lit Fi if FTTRSRRTRT % RF-iti, it RTR ilR> 

I ifirR rr 4 it rf 4 it rrr rft rttr fr4 rtr I it rrr iT Tnit rtt I, rrr if 

irid i, it RTR i it J l TFi 4 fiitRRTT tivRR ^MR) FFTRTT % Ritfii RRR 4 FT Tft 

WTFit i writ wnwit rtr r TFi 4 f4t rttr rf RFf rrtrt wr rrt fir rft ^ rtr 

Rit RFi FTi FTRT FR WR 4FT fiTRT RTFi 4 it RFi Fi FTRRf wild 4 FTilRT 4FT 
RTTRTFtRT, 4FTRiFRWR WitR 444 Ffi 4if 4 RfRRTTi 4 I fiRRT FTTR RRT RRTF 
i 4FT RRi 4 RRRTT T^-ftwT Ffi 4it 4 itR 4FT RRi 4 RRf 4t WitR 4, ftiR 
it wit Ft Ri I RTR ft FTRT FfTRTR 4 TWR-fiR FTTFit 4 RTR WitR |, ^fi I, f4RT 
it 4FT RRRT I RRRTT j^RT 4 fT Ri, fcPJRT it RRRTT it fWvTTT RTR Ft Ffi 4 r RTT it 
Ft I RTR itT il 4 i! i RF fiiRT ? §dfi^ fir R^Fti RRT-Rit d<R?li rTRTRt, RTFti FR^ 
FTT RTTli, JRi FTT Hit, FR^ FTT it T|R TRfFR i RFR, R*Fti FRit TRTF RRTi, RRTF 
RTfiWTFWT RRTi, it fiRT, TFFti R§R RftRR i FR^-FR^ #W RRffiT fii FR^ 
itW FTTR ^ RRit FRit RTRTT Flit I TFFFL., c^it RRt Ffit I RTR, RTif FTfiRT FTIR 

wni t TTFFf% Tiif ^ itw r it RTFi I ifiR itit-itit gir rrtR if fi RTif rft 
FT li it RF R wri, fFR TFRT I, RRi Rpfr WitR i RtR it WTRT I it i 
it FTfiRT FR WTRT 1 1 FR RTF t RgR RTi iti-iti ci if FTTR itR it RTT RRTi 
I FFTT FRRRi RT^R Ft, FRRTR Ft, TTtTR RRTi Ft, itf Rft RTR Ri t 

Flit RRT ii ^RT RFT FTTRTR R FRR itR FR RRTi i I it ^RT FR I ii fir 
RtR RRT-Rr, Ft-Rt, RTT-Tft RTR i RRTR >FTTi 1 1 Fi, ^fRRT i Ri FR RRi t, FTTR 
R# JTli RRTi t fiRi FRRT RTR ^FRT I ii RRRt FTR i, RT^R i TFtF fiRT ^Ri I 
FTRT FTTR& RTR WR FTR5T FR Ft it FTTRRi RTRR FTRft Ft Wli I FTR FTMRrTT RiTF 
i it RF-Rf FR RRTi % tRFT RTif Ri, Ri ilFT-RTit, iR RRRR I FTR5T FR Ft, 

wt % ifi, ii iw wr rfr trtf, RRi ftrr itFr rrt Ft Ffi it rrt t§f rt iti, 

^tTR RTRR FTRJt Ft WTit % WitR FTRi ^Fit 1 1 FTR i RR RTi FTTR RTT RRTi I 
Ffi Ffi it Rj|R RTi I 

it RFRT RTTR FRTR Ft RRT % FR FTRR TURT Ri RFli, RTR RTRf RR RFli, RR 
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FTTF FFFT 1 1 ^%ft F& FTF FTTt? FTtf Oflc^ FTFT ft OTFTFT FFFT OOlTT, ?F rRF F 
F# FFFT t FF I FTt^ ^JcTT I Ft OTF% FF ft, OTFT Tt FT F3FT t, ^R FT Tt FT FtR 
FT?t FF tfF)dl I FT ofR tfRl HOO FTT FF>T f , ofR cft^T FFTF T tl^T t, <3ftT FtF 
OTFTFT FFT FF)T ^ % FTf TFft Reft ft fF <RT ft FTft Ft FTTFFT fftFT I FF FT FF 
RFTFTF 1 1 FT fFfTlF OTFFFFFFTFftfFFTTFFTFTTTTtofRFFFTFftTF 
R Fi|F <§$ FTF *ft §0TT ofR FRfF §f , Ft-Ft RFflT F%, Reft F tft ^fHT fOTT I, 
OTFTFT ^'3TT % ffer OTR F*f FFFT F^F FFRTT i I #Tt FTf ? FT FF ft?FF §3TT 
fTr FF F'R FPTT €|FT-Rft FF FFlT FTF 3 m 1 % FTF F, 0"^) R FTF F OTTFft FFTF 
R R' FTR | tlH^l OTFT I '3TT T TcJ?r R FTt OTftlcBK faff, OFRt ORFTF ft, OPtR OTFTF ft 

oftR ftf Fft fftR, ft# ofbtr: FtR Rt ftft f Fit ftR Ft otRrbtt fI-fI oFBFff 

R FTF F STT Ft OPT FFTFFT R FTF F F fRTT FFT, W F FFTFFt TR RR ft R I 
ORTT FFT FFTFR TR R?TT I FF OTFlR FTF F OTfFFTR t, OTFT RTF FFRRt ^FT R 

oift Ff*t, off otf^ ftf Rf otftftt ftf Rft, ^FftffF otftR FTF [F] FlfF RR I 

FTFF R FFTFT F OFFF FTFT FF# Ft FRT, RFTT TIlR RR OFF, fRr OFF FFF FRRt I 

FfFtf ffF otf tftr Ft F?t F ottft ft Ft tftr ft tftft ff^R F Rftf Rr 

fRRf Rt t fR *F<M TTcfi FTF, TTcF FFFt FtT F F' TfTFt WtFiFFT 0?R TRFFFT OitT 
FRFFFFToF F F# I OTF?r F MFlFctf TR F FTFt F #T FfF fF OTRF I FFlF 
ffF FfR FFF FRF FTFt F F?T ^ FRtff OTT^Ft FF FTFF I 

ffF F$t F ftF Ftf if ftf I i or ff ftft F Fftff F ofR trb-tr Fftff 
F ottf ffF frjf foF FRr F? ff Ff F,^tFF t^tF fftff F tr fftf 
FRF F FF F ftF t iftT T?t F, fftf-ftf FR ofR fFR otR: F Ff F^F FFF HRFt 

FTF I F ?F TTR F FFF Ff FTFT I ofR F|F FtF FT §FTf FfF OF FfTcft I, F|F 
#F fT FF OTRTF ffF OF FTFT 1 1 

F offfT fft F tft f Ft off TMt f fft ftT ^Ftf g?r% off otItrf ^tff I 

Ft OFF TMt FR^ 1 1 FFT OFFFT FFTFt, ^tFTF OFFFT TRT FTF FFTT TTFTFT 
Rf ofR T?tt R ^ fffT onfT off^bT fffs fFT tRf rt fft% F ff^bt 

FRT gOF, ^rT FTFT t FF% RT I ^f OFFFT FFFF fFT FFT %ft FR F,Hd t, FF FF 
FFF FTt OFF FRR t FRct t ofR FFR T?T Bf ^ft OTF OT^R tFRFF ?FFT FRT FF I 
Ft FR RB FFT FF RRFF f^RT fT> T?T fT FTFFT fT FRt FRFT % ofR F?T 
FT FRfT" FTFT R |^F TT' F F^f Ftcft, FFFT fTFTFTft, FFFF Ft?F OFF FFFT FT 
FTFT F% OfR OFF FFFT FT FtFF fR^ FF fT' FTTF fT TTRfF FF, FFF) FFT fT, oftfT 
FT I Ft FF FFTFTf F^t ofR FFTFF FT T5TFT ofR fT FFTFFT ^ F% ofR OFF FFT ft 
f t^T gR FF OTFT FTTFt FT RtFTT FTTT % Rr I Ft FFTFF FtF t|t, fR F?T 
FF OTF%-OTFT’ RT^ FF FTTF FTRt, FFTFF FFT fT FTFTTT FTFT, ^ FF^t FFTFFT faRTt 
Ft FTFTTTt OTFTFT t ^TF ORR R |^F FFTFF FF, tfiFFT FFTFF FF F^T I 
otf ^rR ff R ottf TrTt fTr wft ^Tft ^ FFF T 1 OfR FTTFT F Ft ?F FRffT FT?F 
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I ft 3 rr-3rr eE7RT Rift 3 tr rtf ft Rft ftft, ormftt ftftr Rft 

ftfftR 3TR7 3TR RTR Rift fftR)7 3RRT d6ebft 7R «Hlft ftTftnfcft ddft RR ■3RReft 
ftd RF RTft I ft ^TERT far RTR ftft % RF 7RRT I, 3TReft ft ftfr FR ft% 
t ^ 3TTT# WR ^ ^ I ^ f^ ^FFTT, 

3TNeET 3F& ftd Rftft I fftw RTRRT, OTFTSFt 3TRRT ft ft Rft R7RT-RFT RTft ftRRT 
% '3TFRFT 7R TTFRdft 7TR ftRRT, 3Tft dlH fftftft ft7 ftd dl<?l did ft <lH ft dlrl tf 
cRETTft ftlR ft ft 3TERft ftft RTft ft I RT RT ft 3TTW RfR RR ftdT I Rftlft 
ftR>7 eb|R Rpft % Fft?T -3T^5T £)dl ft I fnvlctR dblH R>7ft ft ft Hid d^l F RF ft 
snRft ttef rt 7 f fft ^tet ?rftf 3ft ftfr tfErft ft ftt RTft, ?ftft rT ^ ■3TERft ft, 
3TTR ft eft ftR '3TFT ft eft 7ftftt, ftr ft ftft Rift ftcll ftfftR ftft d^d 7Tft d)H ft 
ft ft RTR RTft teR Rft, R£? ftRRT, 7R7IRRT, 7TTRTR RTRT, Fd dTRT, 7E7RT R?lf dRT, 
RF7TR fftdR>7 ■3TReft H6'-M<1 7R eft" ft STReft dRFtRT ft? -3TET dftl ft ■3TFT dift 
ftft ftR RTTRft TTFRRT 7TR, RF RTTRRft RRTRR, RF RTR ft ftft RRT ftt 3E7 TTRftt I 

efftfft RTft ^ftftr rf ^nft ft, ft ftft-ftft rtr ft RR7Fnft Ffftr 7TR)?ft ft, ftft 
Rftft-ftft, ifTftrftpi rt ftftftM Rftftr ?nft ttr ft fftftr orNft rtr Riftf ftt ft?RT7 
fftftTT ftft ■3IRft RFT RR RETTRT RTRRT I 

>3TR3T •RR 3T7ER did RT RF ft feF ft$T ^fft Rdft ft 'R-fftleR ftR fsRT ftft-fftft 
3TT3RR fftRTft ft ^Tftf ft FFFft ft e^cT, ^ftfft ftR tf%-f^nft ^3TRftt RT^T ^Tft 

ftftT ftft ^PTF eRT ft TFT ft, eRT d<dft) ft I 3TF '3M§3 IcF % fft 6dl) 

^fft-dFfftft tft, ^Tfft I fftftftr t^? ^jtt ft sfj^ftft ?TFT 

ft ^TT efft Fft ftFFft RlfftT d<ehft, ftft cFR qftf ^RdT I FF ft RFft ft fft ^-fft3^R 
ftd ft TFft did ft ftejj ft ( v3FTft 'ftft ft ftTT ft ftr RTft =RTft I eR ftft-ftft 
eFRTfft ft RT dTF ft I 

RT cRF ft FR ft 4 l fftdeR ft ft =J^T fteT TsTFT ft 'Flft 3TR ^TNft ftft 

■3Rft ft, ftf ftft-ftft d)K(9l^ ft, ftf <gd 'jft ftr ft ft dftl ft fft, 

ftf ft fft ft ft ft?T ft TRF-fftsRT ftRft eFT R ftft ftRrT eFT eRR ft R ^HFeFlft 
ftW fttfttftfft eFT cER ftft ftdT |, RTft fttft eR ft ^TF RTT ft ftffft ftft ^ 
^TRft 3 RR =FR «Fft ft ftf ftft ^ ftft ft, RT=ft ft ftft ft ftft 1 1 ft 3 ftf 
ftdft ftft t ftft ft, ?R cRR ftft ft ftdT 1 1 RTfftT ZR «fft Rft «TR F^ft ^?T 
ft 3TFRER ft 7ft %, 3ft Hdldd'l ftt ftftcETT ftq, ft) 7T7F ft ftRft 7FF ft^TT ftRT 
7Tft ft?T ft ft7 FR - *TTFft I R RR ft ftF ftt Tdldd ft R RR 7RT ft, ft ejft \3ft I 
^Tft RFT TTFeETft 7R ft, ftftfqftft ft ftfftE Rdf ft fftr, ftftft T^TT ft I ftd ft? 
7R RR ft ft ft RR Hdtd ft ftf #7 ft I ft RTft RR RR ft ftft-ftft ft, 
ftft-ft ft, 3BR ft, ftft-ftft 3ET7RTft ft §JR ft ftf, ft 3TTRft Rfft 

ftf, Rft ?|7) dft ftft RT 7T7F ft RR eft 7R TfSTFR ft ftf ft Rift 37R-7ft 
7Tft RR eER ft Tfft ftt RFTRT 1 1 cTtRFRERft sFTfrFcETft RR I OTR 7R3T ft I R^F 
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=n?t sbiici iwwri wtwwtw i^Tit it it 7 it I ww www, wit writ wit ww wwrwi 
w^fr t, wit wtw wwTg #7 wwwi wi ^gcf wjs, it wwtw wrwgwit tww ww wrr wtwt 

I WWWi i fiWT Tflrfr | WWWW flTWT I it WWi? WTW iWT it itcTT I T|iW Wi #T eft 
%r W?T itwi t ## FIT Tfi fiwi FWft WTW WW WWT FT WWWW Wt7 WTWW i WWTF 
^RcT I, WWW7T Writ f, Tfii f , efiit WWit it it WTi ifow WRTrft TFT tt ffteTT i I 

?rr% wtw wi w^wfi itit I Wtr ww itw it wir TFi t wwwi it w 7 wwi itit % i wf 

WW? wit fETfrT Wi WTW t it WTWT i WTWWd Ft # 1 1 

> 3 Ti T T irwi t gw? wft g?r wf^w wt ww 7 ft i itr wtw gwi i tw? 3 TRTPT i air 

i?T ilWTWT i I 3fW i<W it gwi f 3TTWTW i W^W iw fiwWT 1 1 WW iw it 
■WFWWTW Wit wiwif itw I, WtWT-WTit % yWTWT WTTWit I iw, ifow WWW wit WTW 

M I w wwt gw, w wfT chK<$Mi, wwi wit wtw Ftrft i f% itw wwf it, wwwr wwft 
it, wit it, wt# fi it wit# wit itw wwi wftww i i$T wi ww# 1 1 itw wrwi 
wftww % w?w wt# t, wsiw wt# I, gw wwi %, # fwwrr# 1 1 ?wfig wtwt wi 

WWTWT t #7 itw wit W# i WW WWW? FTW i P#Wli WTTWfr t, TgW WWW wff I WTW 

itw 3rwi Wtw wi Tdiww, wwi-wwi wrw wi ik wit w? wtw-wtw wwi w# wi 
wwrii, wtwjw wi itr wit fiwfii w wtw wft i?T wrw wi wwit, wtw tRww wwff% 
i ww WTi ^ gi 1 1 wwtiw gi wgw ?w wtw wi ^§ft i, wwwt I % wttww? wir 
i wri wi wwgw w% t fiwi wtw wwr ^ itr ww^ wtw it i wti fiw i §ttww gwrw 
if 1 3Tiw ww gwrw w gi irif ww wi fiwwtt wtw wwwi i itw?-itw? www wit, wwi 
I, fiw wr wnwwi wiwr it, fiw wr fi§wrw it wwwi gi -3ww itr ftw wwi wwrw 
w^Twi i ww www wi wwrwi ■3 ttw i wtw iii twit w?wt 3ttwww wtw www wtwt i i 
wnw wtw wTi writ wfw? wit i www? wwrii, writ irr wit wwwt wwiii, 
i wri ifit ftw 3 ttw if?-% w? wit wTii wir wfwwt w? wtw wt wi wtwwtt w? 

WTW ?i ?W WWW WW WWWT 1 1 3TWT 3TTWW?t WWWT I it 3TTW it WT% citfig, WTTfW 
wrwit wwrww wtw i ir, wtti wi wttw ifwtwt3frrwTwii?wiwi?w wwwr I artr 
?w www i§T wi ww writ i wwwwr i, w? giiwT w wifi ww www i, ifiw fwiT 
i it wgw wwfi gi i Wtr itw wt# i, ifew wwfi ^ wtw wit, swffi i ?w 
WWW wwi t itr ^TffrT i WWW WWR ^ iw^w it wwwi 1 1 i WW WTW WWFW % 
wwwi wft i it ii wrwi writ i 

?wtt wit wgw iti ?wit fiwit i, ?i gww ww fiwT, wrfiiw i giw ww fiwT, 
www-www TfTi wifi % gw? w?wt, gw? wtw i ?w it wTFi i fw? 6 hA ^t w ww itwt 
wi wwwt ww wtww fii, wwwr ww wfiwwr it wit wwi ww, it wii irw pwrwr wwi 
it, gfe ^ it wt wit wii ifi?w irww wwww gw? wt fwwwr wrfig, ww iiii ww wsri 
itw? wwwr wft, it ^5 itww fiwwT I, ww wfpff wi itw? Twif-iti it tii, wr T?iww 
fi^^ twttsw ww www it, it wp? itww itw? fwwwr i i www? wtw fw?r fiww wfiw? §Tfiw 
it, wiwwT it wt wit wiwr i wi, iter i, ww itw it gw? i wit iti, ^5 gi irw 
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t, FTFTTFF ft# f | 3TF FF FT Fi# TTF RF> % t ^ •3?R SfFTTFF, 3TF FF Ft 
Rf#F FTF FT# t, #f#FT F# #t FTFF FFFT ^t #ITTFT FTflR, FFT FTTJF ij# t f#f 

f$t? #1ff f##Fr Ft #t stt# ft ttfftt 1 1 ftt ftf ffftt % ft ffft I, FFtFT #, 

FTF T#t FFfR FF# #$T # 3RFT-3TTFT F# I, FfTFKSTTTF FT##, 3TTRT-3TTPT FTFT, 
■3TTFT-FTTRT F#5T, #fFTF TTF FtF #$T # #$T Ft F#t t, FFT FFT FT# F#FR FF# #9T 
FF I, RTf# 3TTF #t t 3ftT Ft ##T FFRT # TF# I 3TR Ft elk RFT F#$T # #T F*FF 
#, TTF #tF fTT FF #9T Ft F#FR F 1 1 eft F#$TT RFFTT T7F#t # 3#T [RFFTT] TTFFR 
3?R f#TTFR F# FTT# FFFT I FTtT #?T F# FFPfF FR #FT 1 1 

eft FTT FpJ Ft-FR =lld ## 3TTF# FF# I ## d,dl fFT 3TTF RP# Ft Rd ■3#T FFT 
T## 3#T fcTEITT FR# 3TF#-3TF# ST3FT FT I FF ffat F -3TFFT # f#FR FR# #, TTFTIF 
FR# # TR# PdFidcl 1 1 FFT FTF # 3TTF# Ftf, 3TTFF# eft f#FR FRdT f#SFF FRFT 
#, FFT 3^ F##? FT, RTT# FP#-FR# ##t FTF FT 3TT##t f#T 3TPT 3TRTTF Ft TRFTR # 
F^T? FTF FR# F#, Ft <#FT # <?1 Rh f##FFR STIFF# PlTFF =M* 1 I FlffR f#T '3TT t T N<l 
FFT FR# sfR FF f#?FF shlRt^ fF> 3TF ITT TTTF #, TTTF ?[F §3|T #, ITT TTTF Ft RTF 
?FF 3TTT FFT FFFt? F^f FM % '3FT cFF STFT, RFi-FFf OFFTt FFTFT F Rhd'il 

TFT Ft^IT, ^§5 FfftlcF | TF^ FFTT 3TFT RRTt FRT RT ^FT FFH ^ eft -3TF FTR fa?FF 
FRt FFT % FFT cfltf FF ^FT Fi'Ul I -3TF -3TTT F^ Rt FFFft 4ttl fF§FF Ft^? FFf FT 
FtT FT RT FT t, Ft FTF FF ^t=F %, etRFT ftiT Ft FF FFFF fa?FF FtT 
TTFf^ t FftT FfF ^5 ’JF ?FT TTFt% I FFTT TFW TTFTFtT Ftt FFfftt Fft TftF, Fft?Rtt 
TTtF, ^T ^ I Ft FTFFT FtTF iJTT FR ^F t FlF FFf FtF Ft FT^ Fte Ft, FF ^t-%t 
Ft M TFett 1 1 RcF Ft^ ’JFFF Ft 3TT W I FFT ^TRTtF FftT FFtft FFI^F F^t ^t 
Ftft-FRft F^F FFF f^TsTTeft I, RTFTFT 1 1 ^ TTF FT^f Ft t, FTT% FRT Ft FIFt I #t 
Flf^T ’tt Fteft F, el Rid Fft TTtF FF 9 FfF f 3ftT t^T$FF FtT ^ t F*t FFT FtTFT t Ft 
FFFtt FtT FITI^ t attT Ft ^?T FFFT 1 1 Ft 3TF 3TTTTFT ^ FTFF, FTT FF3T 3TITTTF ^ 
TTTF% TFRFFT^FFFTFTl, ^FTFTlFTTt FTFT % I Ft FTFT 3TTF FTT# FTF FF 1 # 
FTF^-FTFF FTF TTFT FTR FFTFFt # FTf#Fi FiTF Ftt, TTFFtF FR, f#FFR T^ Ft FFF 
FTTTTFT FF f#F #T TiF FFTT F TfFf# t #T 5 # 3F$F % fR '3TTF FF## I 
FTF n?*F ! 

[Translation begins: 

Brothers and sisters, 

I have been told that the panch from the anchalik sabhas have assembled here. 
A new law has been passed in Assam 82 in which the hierarchy consists of the 
village panchayats, then anchalik sabha and above them the mohokuma parishad. 

82. See fn 80 in this section. 
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You must already be aware of its implications. But I would like to say a few 
words about it. 

Big things are happening in the country today. They are happening in your 
state too. A bridge is being built on the Gangu.’ and oil has been discovered 
here, which will be of great benefit to the State, as well as the country as a 
whole. What has been the biggest problem which has confronted us since the 
coming of freedom? Before freedom, the main task before us had been the 
removal of British rule from the country. As you know, the struggle was a long 
and difficult one and the people had to make tremendous sacrifices. For thirty 
years we followed the path shown by Mahatma Gandhi, of peace and cooperation 
irrespective of caste or religion, because the problem was a national one. 
Anyhow, freedom came and it was a great victory for the people of India. But 
our task was by no means over. What are our goals since the coming of Swaraj? 
One is that there should be self-rule in all the countries. But more important is 
that we should be free to work for our own progress and removal of poverty. 
This is a gigantic problem because India is a vast country. There are other 
states like yours, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar. Punjab, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Kerala and all of them together form this 
large country of ours, from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari and Rameshwaram 
in the South. There are forty crores of people living in this country and to uplift 
everyone is a difficult task. 

It is not as if we can expect someone from outside to come and help us. 
This is not the way a country can progress. It is neither good for us, nor for 
the giver. A little aid may certainly come in useful. But it will be improper for us 
to think that others can help us to become wealthy. Countries progress by their 
hard work, intelligence, organised strength and cooperation. So we shall also 
have to follow that path. 

So, with the coming of freedom we were confronted with the problem of 
how to go about the task of uplifting the population of India. During the British 
rule, the work was done entirely by government officials, big and small. The 
people had no powers. With the coming of freedom, the people began to hold 
the reins of power and the country is administered by their representatives in 
Parliament, in Delhi and the State Assemblies. The members to the Lok Sabha 
and Rajya Sabha and the State Assemblies are elected by the people. In this 
manner, democracy has been established in the country. Now the bureaucracy 
works under the people’s representatives. 

Anyhow, there is people’s rule in the country. So a change can be marked 
in the working of the bureaucracy. During British rule, the tasks given to the 

83. See fn 81 in this section. 
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officers were limited. When we were confronted with the tremendous task of 
uplifting forty crores of people, it became obvious that it could not be done by 
the effort of officers or Ministers alone. It can be done only by the hard work 
of the people. The pattern of working has changed. Earlier, the only task was 
to maintain the status-quo. The officials had to supervise the maintenance of 
law and order, and collect land revenue and other taxes. 

Now there are innumerable tasks which need to be done in a hurry so that 
people can get jobs and new wealth may be generated in the country. What is 
wealth? It is not gold or silver, for those are merely tools of trade. Wealth is 
something that man produces through his own effort and hard work, from 
land or industries or in some other way. This is not transferring wealth from 
one pocket to another. Whether you are a carpenter or ironsmith or something 
else, whatever you produce constitutes the wealth of the country. The greater 
the amount of goods that a country produces, the wealthier it becomes. The 
United States of America is an extremely rich country. Why? It is because they 
produce a great deal from land and industries. They produce far more food 
grains than we do from an acre of land. They have millions of industries, big 
and small, which provide employment to the people and enormous amounts of 
goods are produced. Which are available to the consumer? So they became 
rich. If we want to become wealthy, we will also have to increase production 
in the country. Wealth cannot be produced by an order from government. If it 
were possible to do so, it would have been very easy for me and the Chief 
Minister, Shri Chaliha, to pass an order that everybody should become wealthy, 
but it cannot be done. What is required is hard work. 

So, we faced the problem of increasing production quickly, by hard work 
and cooperation and eliminating poverty. We had to increase production from 
land and industries had to be expanded. I told you, these things cannot be done 
by governmental orders. The burden falls upon the people and the best way is 
for the officials to help the people in their work. If everyone works with a 
determined zeal, the result will be quicker. 

I told you that we need to set up millions of industries. But our first priority 
is the rural areas, the Indian villages, particularly the peasantry. Eight per cent 
of India s population lives in the villages and India cannot progress until they 
progress. If we want to increase our national wealth, we will first have to 
increase production from land. In other countries they produce four times as 
much as we do from an acre of land and that is why they have become wealthy. 
Just think tor a moment that if each farmer in Assam produced twice as much 
as he does at the moment, how well-off he would become and the country will 
also benefit. The countries in the West have done this by adopting the latest 
techniques of agriculture like better ploughs, fertilizers, good seeds, etc., and 
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worked very hard. The crop depends a great deal on the kind of seeds that are 
selected. Then for irrigation, they have adopted the method of bunding, so that 
the rain water is retained for some time. This method raises the underground 
water level also. We can also do these small things to improve agriculture. It is 
not very difficult if you have the training and know-how. 

I have heard that even now in Assam farmers use outdated ploughs, which 
have been used for hundreds of years. They hardly scratch the surface of the 
soil. If you had better ploughs, production will immediately increase. In the 
United States and other advanced countries, they use tractors. But I do not 
mean that all of you should use tractors. You can use better ploughs which can 
dig the earth deep, and immediately the crops will be better. These are things 
which all of you can do. 

So our first priority is the uplift of the villages, for that is the only way for 
India to progress. How is it to be done? Officers cannot do it for them. The 
only way is for the people of the villages to work for it themselves, and to learn 
to stand on their own feet. Others can help or guide and advise and teach you 
things which will be of use. 

Anyhow, this is the task that we have been engaged in for the last ten years 
and there has been a great deal of progress. Big industries have come up, 
agricultural production has increased. But this has to be increased further. It 
was decided that the only way to ensure that was to give the reins to the people 
in the villages. The villagers are going to be given more powers so that they can 
work for the progress of their areas using their experience and intelligence, 
instead of looking to the government officials constantly for help. So the powers 
that the government officials have held so far have now been given to the 
panchayats. This is the real panchayat raj from the grass roots level. Now the 
progress of the villages will depend entirely on the effort of the people. If they 
work hard, you will achieve quick results. If not, the village will suffer. It is 
possible that you may sometimes make mistakes or stumble occasionally. We 
are making an effort to establish our freedom more securely by giving greater 
autonomy to village institutions and to ensure real panchayati raj in the villages. 
We hope that millions of people in the country will participate in these tasks. 

There are five and a half lakh villages in India. If there is a panchayat in 
each village with say, ten members in each of them, we will have fifty lakh 
members of the panchayats alone. Then there are other people who work in 
the panchayats. In this way it spreads and the strength and wisdom and 
experience of innumerable people come into it. 

I am telling you what you should do. But those of you who are actually 
working on land know much more than I do. What can I tell you, except how 
the other countries have progressed, the kind of ploughs and seeds that they 
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use, etc? Many of our good farmers have taken to these things. 

So, in short, we have resolved that the country should progress and that is 
not possible by giving orders from above. The responsibility and the burden of 
the task should fall upon the masses, the members of the panchayat and others, 
who should leam what is required of them. The panchayats are going to be 
responsible for the administration in their own areas. They will certainly get 
help from government officials but the decision will be the panchayats’ . 

Now if you look at it another way, the progress that we want to make in 
agriculture and other areas, cannot be made by individuals because they do not 
have the capacity to do so. But if the villagers were to form a cooperative 
society, immediately their strength increases and the village can progress rapidly. 
Good ploughs and seeds, fertilizers, etc., can be bought through the society, 
loans can be arranged and the selling of food grains can be done through it. In 
this way, the middleman’s profit will go to the producer. So, it is a good thing 
to work together. Let me tell you quite clearly that, that does not mean that you 
will lose the title to the land. That will remain intact. But there are innumerable 
tasks which the villagers can do together; like buying and selling, arranging 
loans, etc., which will benefit the farmers and progress, will be rapid. Soon the 
panchayat and the cooperative society will be able to start small industries and 
village industries with small machines, which will provide employment to the 
villagers and new wealth can be produced. 

All right, now the thing that is really important is education. Without 
education, even agriculture cannot be done properly, because the farmers remain 
ignorant about the progress being made in other countries. Therefore, it is 
essential that our children, boys and girls, should go to school, not to become 
babus in cities but to serve the village and the land, and to help set up small 
industries, etc. 

If everyone worked together towards this end, the villagers will make 
rapid strides. Agriculture will improve, and industries will come up, schools 
will be opened and adult education as well as training facilities to work in a 
panchayat or cooperative society will become available. Trained human beings 
can work better and faster than the untrained ones. So it is a revolutionary step 
that is being taken, of giving wider powers and autonomy to the panchayats. It 
will strengthen the foundations of panchayati raj in the country. 

We want that there should be a panchayat, a cooperative society and a 
school in every village, so that it may have a strong base politically and 
economically. The next step is to set up small-scale industries so that the boys 
and girls who pass out of schools can find productive employment. This is a 
revolutionary step which is being taken all over the country, especially in the 
rural areas. Everywhere new panchayats and panchayat samitis are being set 
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up, land the money which comes in by way of taxes and land revenue are 
given to them for utilisation in their own areas. The panchayats have to decide 
how best to utilise the resources for the good of the villages. Mistakes may be 
made occasionally but the process is a democratic one. This is the way villages 
will progress and the people will become well-off. This is a great revolution 
that is taking place in India today. 

You must have heard of the bridge that is being built on the Brahmaputra 
and the oil that has been discovered in Assam. Oil is extremely valuable today, 
much more so than gold or silver. But the great thing is neither a bridge nor an 
industry. What really counts is the kind of people there are in the country, 
whether they are strong, educated, trained and skilled, because it is the people 
who can transform the country by their effort and who run the machines, 
build bridges or prospect for oil. Therefore, it is the people who must be uplifted 
and that it is possible only when the responsibility is in their hands. You must 
work for the betterment of your village because that will automatically contribute 
to the progress of the state, of Assam, and in the process, India will progress 
as a nation. Please remember this because all these things are linked together. 

Therefore, I am happy to see that new laws have been passed here, and 
perhaps the elections are to be held in a few days. You must elect the candidates 
in whom you repose confidence and faith, and who will be strong and capable 
of hard work. You will see how quickly the villages will be transformed. Roads 
and schools and hospitals will be built gradually and the people in the villages 
will no longer come running to the ministers and officials with their demands. 
The work will have to be done through the panchayats. The bigger projects are 
a different matter. But this is how we will have to go about these tasks and 
transform the entire country quickly. The world is passing through a 
revolutionary era today. There have been great revolutions in India too, peaceful 
revolutions, not violent or bloody revolutions. We are trying to change the 
social organisation of the country. 

There are many things which have led to our downfall and weakened us. 
One is casteism which keeps the people in different compartments. We want 
that everyone in India should get an equal opportunity to progress. It is possible 
that there may be some disparity physically or intellectually. But everyone should 
get equal opportunities. If everyone is educated the opportunities increase. 
Similarly every individual in India must get enough to eat, a house to live in, 
healthcare, etc. After that, those who have the ability can go far. Everyone 
cannot be exactly alike. Some are more intelligent than the others. We cannot 
make everyone equal by law. But the less intelligent must get equal opportunities. 
Perhaps even he may go far. 

Unity is another important factor. There are various religions, castes. 
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languages, and provinces in India. But everyone is bom of the Indian soil. India 
is one large family to which all of us, from Madras, Bombay, or Uttar Pradesh, 
belong. So we must maintain our unity and advance and strengthen the country. 

I have talked to you about a few things. I believe you will be here for a 
couple of days more to discuss your problems. Mutual discussions are a good 
way of finding a solution to various problems. I would like to tell you one 
thing. You will have to decide what you are going to do. You may have some 
demands to make of the Government of Assam. But basically, you will have to 
decide what you will do and set a target for yourselves. You must decide how 
much each farmer will produce from land by the end of the year. Earlier if the 
production was twenty maunds, you must resolve to increase it at least to 
thirty maunds. You may say that it depends on the monsoons and what not, 
and to some extent that is so. But we can resolve to increase production and 
achieve our target if we set our minds to it, because hardworking nations 
achieve their targets in the face of all odds. There are bound to be ups and 
downs. There was a severe earthquake in Assam and very often there are 
severe floods in the Brahmaputra. So there are bound to be some adversities as 
well as good in life. But men of strong character usually decide what they want 
to do and set about achieving it. It is countries where the people are like this 
which progress. 

There is a new era beginning in Assam and the doors of opportunity are 
opening in all directions. If everyone takes advantage of them and works hard 
through the panchayats and other village bodies, you can transform the face of 
Assam, and I sincerely hope that you will do so. 

Jai Hind! 

70. In Gauhati: Public Meeting 84 

*JT7 t if -3MT SJT I 

3ft Ticfi cJfT 5^ cFT | f?RT 3MT 2JT %?ffT cfr q?Tff if ^ ^ 

«7T I cT?T tjjf fcFJftfr T?T fotr tthr ^ eft q)uH| # 

cEScf 1 1 elf cEFf 3TRTT «TT if 5 

ft Tff % I 3TTT I % $rsjg5f % 3FTC sRRT 

84. Speech at the Gauhati Town Club ground, 16 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Later he had an unscheduled meeting with students, see Amrita Bazar Patrika, 17 
April 1960. 

85. See SWJN/SS/56/ items 28 and 29. 
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FF TTcfi FF CRT* I, FfF FFFTf ft FFTFtT fFFTF FT TFT SIT aft? FFTFtt FtfeFTf Ftt FFF 
ft Ft Ftt TOTT I FTF Ft FF FF I Fftft ft FTtF ?Tt% ftF t Ft etFTF Ft TOtFT FftF FTFpt 
Ft TOT FTTFTR <t Ft F^t Ft FIF-FFF f Ft ^ TOtt I ’SFTFT eft Ft fsRFft FTT Fttf HIT 
^f, eft ’It TJFt 3TTF9FFT | FFTfo 3IMcbd FIT FTFTTF FlFFT f«RFft F?t 3TfFF FT 
Feleff t I 

3TF fttF t FIFT FFT W Snt$T t FTTFT I Ft TO-FF t Wf FTTO ^FT ft?T *tFT TO 
FFTTO FteTT I FFffo RB g^FF si^t I #T FFT % #F # FfFF I FTtF FTFt I FtfolF 
t eft Fror f eft fotft fastF fitf ft ottctt f FftF ?ft ftto TOit Ft fit4 ft eft <p 

FTOft TlftF % FRFTO FFeTT FT FFtfFt #F ^ Rt-TO TTOF Ft Ft I, FF Tift Fit ^T 
t FFTft FTtFT FF #F FFT F?TF Ft FF% Ft f?R ffaRF Ft FTFT TTTOI FTFFT FT #F 
TO^t FtFFT SIT FFtfFt FF! t #lft Ft Ft F%F WI % I FTF FFTF FF FFJeft eTFF ft 
FFTO t F?TF &fcTF FTOt F?tF FTF Fp, eTF eft F§F FRF FReTT FftF FTpnfFT 
•4t FtelT I FFTfffR FTO FFFt Ft FTTOTFt FITF FFFf! % FtF fot ’Tit ^F FlTO 
FF% ^ TO FFTFTt #F IFFft F^F FftFF FtFFt Ft RTF, Ff Ftft Ft FTFF Ft TOT 
fcFT T eft FTTeT 3TF5T FIR ITFTT FTtF Fit FIR FFT FIR TOTFT FTFT t F?fF FRF FF tf 
FTFT I FFTft Tgtft Fteft t 3FTF 3TF% ^FF f^?FTFT F?eTT 1 1 

gff FIF t FFt FFT ?F FFFFF F?t FTfTf F eft FFeFT ^ft % FFT FT f% 
FFlt eBTF Fot FFTT #TT FTftF ^ F^BrTT-WF tF TOIeft t, Wl FF TOIeft t, 
FTFF-FTOT FF F^H FF FTOTt t ^tF tBF 3Tlf^t TOF 'FF 3FPBt FHT t FFFTFF FT 
FtF Fleft Ft FF FTFF FF FfF Fleft «ft I eft ?Fft FTFF % •3N% FTF ^ FRF FF 
FTF% I TgtF FTFT Ft I TTcH eft TJFT FTRf ^ f^R t 3TTFT FT #F ^ft tteft t FftTT 
■3TFF TBlF Ft FFTFt ft fadFiF, 3TFRFT ^ f^TFTFtF FFf% Ft F|F FfFJt FFF FtF% I, 
FMTFt t, FftF^ft I, eTF% t -3ftF TOFtt tF ^ FFtFTT tteTt t I TFF FTlt Flit ^TF? 
Ft H^FH t, FF^FFt Ft ’It F|eT 3T# t #F FF FF 3TTF FT #F -3T^ft FFF Ft FFRT 
FtF FTF^ 1 1 3TTF 3TTFFTF ^TFFTF 5TTFF FTO F FFT^ FFF FIF-FFF FfF t, FRtTOft 
#F FRTO IfFtFFT fFt?T % Flit FFF eft Ft! 3TT FTFT ^f%F STReftF % f^FT JFlf 
TORT Ftt Ft ft7F?t t Ft eft FTlt tt ^ t Ft f^T Ft 3T«TTFT FtF Ft t, FfHftF 
FtF^ 1 1 

FF t TORF 3TTFT FtW eft ^tft.^TO f^t FF Fit feRFeT % §TFFT?ft FTF t FFFtt 
’It tl|FTT FF% Ftt, f^TF Ftt, FF ’It FFT I 87 tmftF t f^t Ft FtF Ff 5^ 
t, Fot M+ffFF F TOt t, F% FTF 3TFFT FTTFR FtfFtF 3TtF Ff FFF ^ FtfFFTt % FTT^ 
t FftF Ftt TRFtt 9TFF ftFT 3ftF TOFtt FFTTOT 3BR tJFF elt, Fvtt ^FF FFF FTT ^ 
t FT ?TTFF Ftf^IFt tt, Ftt-Ftt FTF ’It FTT^ 1 1 FTF ft ’It ’ItFTRTlt t FftF FFFT 

86. See item 66. 

87. See item 93. 
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if cH#| TOT SIT <^fcf)R Tt cR# OTRjfRRFEFf ^ 3TTT e#ffeb SIF frlccld # #R # EF 
EFT# sff TF^f Sf# t #T E# if, E# if eft #rr- e? R# |, R# TF rs# I eft RES# 
E# EFT# ET ERSRf #TRT SIT #T RESET ERRJ SRTET SR f# # sp S R T EcR l R s# # 
«re^ RE# # RES# EFT#f#ETF #, WT REE E*R E #, # RRSRT E«RI FE EE # 
t #T SI# # #dlH# % RTRE #E # I R# sp ERIE # EFT# ET, sp Rlf^bH 
M^IS ET, SJp ## ## EFT# 3<1|ebl # E# eft SgR ## S # SIT SgTJ cR|(#T) S# 3TE# 
TIF^tT s# sr sr# #t SRTE sr^ sr EFTF-fR’y# Sf# SIF RE SRT SR#fsR ETTJE # rf 
#TTT I f% E|R REE RSR RE# si# FE# S#T if TFET #ET | ^ RERET f# EE# % 
sff R# s^rr## SfT#TT 3T# Sf§T, SIF # sp R# R# RTTJR #RT I 

#T# FE # SRT# % OTTSTT SR #T FR f#lff# 3 RR if #FT# 3TTET ## EFFf 

# g# et?t#e srt# # fr# si# (hum #f 8 # #nr rtsee# # ft, sff s# ## rife 

^ RTTRSI#%^^7RRRcR REF, J#t EESRT RET E# SRR, SR# RSR 
RIETTF-R## #fRF, E# TTcR EERIE SRT R#RR SR E# SRT, SfET SR# f RES# eff 
R#EE SRT SJET ETE SR? R# EFfEETEERET, EETE#STSR? TTtETJT EEF SRT ETE ET I 89 
elf 3RE EP# |fsF'3TRTTcRR#RjR#7fT| FE# |§T ET ft #T sf EE|i|d R#ISE 
HTR% ■3TT T# f '3ftTRRcRf RtfESRTT f#f ^r # f | .reR ^ eerr# rr c# RTRRT # 

# I, m Rff RSR sRffrRRRT ^RllrTf^RTt^^fraTR# 3RR^ RTRR sff# 

Rf f^TTs 3RSR ^| 

^5 - 3 RFf RR R RT# S# | # RTReRf RRRS, Sf§T SRT RR, cg$ fs#§T SRT ?R 
RR R^ ^ R TFT f fe# SR#R #fr ^f f^R RK #R ^#T ^ SRITRR# 3 R 
F RR% SReT^fR SRT# 1 1 90 f#Rf#r c||d4ld SRT# | SJ^ # RET SJRR^ #sf 
SFif% f#$# RR if fsr§#SRT, # RF^ #, FRTTf TffRT ET SRf RR% c# ( s# ?fR% 
EffRI^fgt t 3 fTT FRTf RTRT ^ ^ST EFT# f^R ET 3 tR c# RTSRTT R srstr # f^SR 
F, f%?lEcRT RRT R^FT^ s# RTET, sfffr RT pir #RT s# RRR #T ER tter rsr ?TRFT 

^ ^ 1 ' 3 J5^' 3n f f % RR # ^ff R ^R- RRf #R#ff|# R|R 

RRfR# # SRI# | #T SJR# SRRRT R##T # SRf# | #T #SR | cfsiff# # SRR RSR 

^§T # 3TRRT SRTRT #RT RSR ^$T S# ^ ET SR# ^RR F5T SRSjR s# # RRft RRRT 

S5R#RT ## Fl#ST?RRSR^|ff#lT- RRi^ ^5T SRTEft ?R RTR ET ## SRf E#T 

R^FRSR t, #R # FR^ #SR f# SR# sRR SR# % R# #RTT SRTRT Rlf#s r# rjR 

eh< ^^ ^ E5R R # f#R# I SIR f%^jR 3RR R# RFTTHI # # REST % #f RRTSR 

RET FR Ff^RTSRTT % SJR RRST RF# R# R RUM S# ; #PfRi| Rf# # ##R 

ERfr# FR?Tr ctSTTT ^ 3## RTSRTT # RTF ETSTRTTST #, RTF SR# #T S3R# E# SR# 

88. S.M. Shrinagesh. 

89. See item 69. 

90. See section I “Chou En-lai’s Visit.” 
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Tit I Tt FT^t TfaT TO % TT Tt TTTTTTt T ftFFt T?t FT5T WfZ <qft Tt SfacT 
TO % TTTlt T# ^TTT, PlH^'JI 3 #7 FT T7F ft Tift Tff I 

3TT t Tt ■TIFft T# TF TTTTT f% ?7T TcHld TT Tt^ TT #TT TT Tiff FFTT 
TTf% T^T TT7TT t #7 Tt Tff TTT Tt TTft < *TR7T Tft T7T ft T7TTt F%TT TT? 
T^TT I TT7T TT 3FTIT7 Ttf T Ft, TT7T ?ft ^jft TT 3FTTC7 T Ft 'TtTTTft cfr 7TTT 
F^STT ^ft ft TT% Ttt TTf T Ft, TTT# ■3IKT # «TTcT T7TT ^flT sft TTT TT-TT^ 

-3TT 7# | TFT, Tt TT# FT# TTT# Tlf# T# forTT #t ■3Tjf^RT TFT#, TTT 7FT# eft FT# 
ftTTT 77 <377 7# t, f#TTT# FT f^TTT # # <|TT# f TTTTT TTTT T77T TTf#F, TF 
FTTTt TT'TTT #, TF F7T# JTF# #^fd #*7 THTTT 1 1 FT# TT# 7#f f f# FT 3T77T 
ftPSTT Tt TT 7# TT T#F # TT TI7T #t Ttf FTf# 7#tTTT Tt, Tt TTT eft TTT ##t I 
TtTFTT77T#TtfftFTT f#3# TTTT # FTT# 7TTTT 77, 3TT Tt TtTT <§T 3TT7# 3TTTTTT 
% 7RT I #77 #, *§5 ^7 TTT TR#tT #7 W^US #t 1 7F#t FTTTt 7TTTT I Ttf 
FT# F^TT7 #RT 7# I FT TTTt % 7TT W TT FTT# #tTT TT TTT f#7T 1 1 

TF 7#TT TF# TfT T7T# # FT TTT TftTT #t ^#7 77T T7 Tt# f##7 FTTF-TT# 
7# #T #, #t#-TT# T#t Ft TT#, FT TF# #M TTTT T7 Tt TftTT FTT# 7I77TTT 
TTTFTt TR# #t Tt Tt ^TTTt TTTTT ?ft I TT7 3TTT TPTT I FTl^ q^Tft, TrT-Rf^nft 7ttTT 
^7 7TTft -STM 3?tt Ttt7F-T%F TFT 7FT TTTTft sff TTT^t TTTT TT7% Tt #7 SPTF Ft^ 
7F% ^ <3fr7 TF TftTT '3TTTTTT #T %TT =Bt TTTfT TF §TRT sft, Tt^ F7TTTT fTTT7 ^ T$T 
TTTT TT%FT7^tTMTTTftTTTFt TTTRft 1 1 3TT TF TTT T# TTT §#% I FTTf^fT 
FTI^ TTTT T> #7 T^TTT ^ F%T7T ^ FT TTTT TTT T^TT f^RIT TTT, ■3TT5T T^TT T#f 
I tf%T frRTT TTT I TTffTT T^t-T^t TT^f 1 1 

^ TTT TFPT ^T I #7 TTTTft §Tf^T 5t I, FTTft ?Tf^T ^ft TFTft TTeft I #7 
TT Tt Tf ^TT Tit TftTT 3TT jTT^ Tt TT eft ’'jfrftT % TTTFftTT Ft TT^ - , ftT Ft ■3ft7 §TffcT 
Ft, TT?t Tt Tt TTtTT TRF ?PT% Tit TftTT Ft TRft % I -3TT TFt TTF TTTiTT f^T TfTW 
T TTT Ft ^f^TT Tt ^ Tp5 Ft Tt-cil’i TT% F^f TTT 773^ft ^ I ^TT Tt TF §TTT TftTT 
TTt Tt TT Tt ?TTT Tift TT?t oftT Tftft ^F TftTT TPr 4 l4t ’SftT F7T% TFt TTT-TTT TT^ 
Trft-Trft PlT^ I FTTf^PF F^f Ft%TR 7FTT t, WT T^f TTITft, F^TT Ftf^TTTT TFTT t 
^7 '3TTTTT TTTT Tt ^TT trTT TT TTTf if 3TT7f?tT 7PFftfT if 5TT TTT I TTt% TftTT 
Tt^Tf%TtT^fFtTft|TtF^f ^tTFTT FtTT I, Ftf^TTTT #TT I #7 TT TTTTTt Tt 
TTTFT TTT 1 1 ^TTft TFT TTft TT TTcR TFT t Tt TF f^i Ft%TT7 7F^ ^ TT^ TTT I? 
TF TFt % FT TtT T%-T% TTTTTF % Tlf TFFt, ^J^TT ftTiT^, TF eft TTTTT Tit TTT 
t, TTF7 % it$T T7 Tt FT=FT <3T7T7 TFt FtTT I F7T^ TTT T F fTi '3T7TT T FTT7 ^?T Tt 
TT^T FtTT I #7 TTFT #T I -3tt7 Oil TTTT ^ft ^f^TT ff M TT% ^§T Ft% f It F7TTt 
TTTTT |, 3TTTTW Tft 5^TT #TT|Ft^tTT^5TT#^T^Ffl 

^tT T| ^$T t 3TTTTTW, TT^T ^?T? 7TT^ Tt t| ^§T t TFtftTiT TT 3T7 77T TT, 
^TTTft TFt §Tf^T t, T^t #lft §Tf^T t, TTT TT Tit ?rfTT | #7 T7T% Tt^ TTT T# 
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Tt =Fft? RT# #& RT# RjtR-#t HR^T H# t, RTH# fR# HRpT q# t, 
\JHchl # 1 TR HR|cT HRT f , ^?T aiMeb?) q<£ct f , <^l 6 M f# f aft? 3lfeM3ll# f# f 
HR HRT fcl 5 lM «l<idl f aft? aq# dcicll % aft? vieTl-'l # PI 5 IM % ft q<Jdl f I 
a##ET, Rffe, m aft? HJ#T # ^$T aft? RI? HTRR qp? aft? # ^?T H#^ ft *# 
I, qRjq ft q^ f % niff #m aft? a#q-#t h# t, qf i # rt # arq? qqrqq 
ft^TT qR?t t ft cFtf aft? R# f#? TRrTT qff t, felsTR HRiq? aft? f#TR # ?TTq # 
f#T f ^q#?R#, ' I T? l ftR' e #<6 d^lMI aft? fafTR # 6 HI aR# <sld1 eft aRR eF7H! 

hi## ftiTR ft #e f^mr f #?# aqq art# het# nft aR# q?F % he? ?rq# t, #ra?t 
aiR aTFjRR nft # TRffrr nft q# $T#mf f RTHET RFI# HR ?R# f I # #HT# aTR 
##t f HR ttcE ijs# H# TTcp ##r cftf fe# $T#?T qff | t cfff mHET-mHft RTHEt 
#3HE? ?m ?RRT t, 3R RF# qmT f RT ##T nft a#HR ft W, HRT RF 
qp$ #HT# # Hggi # f#?, ?TTt # ff Rf d<£Ml f --!##> RT 3l#d ?t #? 
Rftq-s# q#r t, qqpfq f# t aft? rrr? nft q# hr# I aft? aft? qft ### 
RHjj# # #?T?t ^?N, a#f#r eft dlsbd hr q# | # Rf -3# ?T# R? qmT ^ aft? 

a# 7T# R? dtfef RT an# eft ■ J jft# eft # ^? eR ?R# <Rs;dl eft I # ^R 

Rr rt# f i r# # ?hrr ar# # ft htf Rr§HR #rt hit % ??t ?p# t? ^r# 

^ ^R# HleRT f #e|R feT# ft HR# # eft^ TjfT^ # f T# HJT ef# TR tf^cR 
3TR RT T? 7J?T RT # ef## aTR# # eft aMf % #? HR # ^§T s# 

a#f#T, ?R RR# T#SR t H# 1 1 aiR ?RTHTT? q# % q^ t, q# sRTT ## f 
RRft #frT RRft ^ft I # HfirT f ##T ## ef if# # cfTcF RF f Rfeft 
aTR ?Rff I RF # T RR aft? ^ f^HR #? R#T-#ff nft HRRT, HR TTcF 
r# eftf ?F?f qft f i # rt ## anq t qf % q^cT 3RR f RRft qM 
# R HRR T??f# ?3# ft ?ft f , HJ#-#ft, R qRf ^ #t# ## # f#fR 

?f f fjldit arf#F ^qT ft, # RT ?l# T # eftf HR?? q# f , Rf ?T# q? qnHI 
f I Rl# q# HR qff I f# RT arqfTeFT Hft qq^r H# hit qR eff qcpq c# qr <{#c||q 
ar##q eR ^ nq Tqrqqjq 7^ qq I hr 3RR Hf# f I ## qR HR I f# f#TR 
nft qq?Ri f aft? qfrqq eRq? f aft? #?? r# nft ^fr# I rt ?r# t? 
HRRT f I RT arq% eft # qff #f% Hfi#, TieE qq#r f?T ft R#, ff aft? ^§ft % 
?#3qr % #? am ^§t # ##q f i 

arq hr eE#q qiq t, HF#q Rlf#T I HRT ^?T I #? q|q ??qq %, tq# 
q??T % hr f#R qqr SIT | a#?qR sit f# RTRT ^$T q|?T 5%FR I, RqT f , q§?T 

Rqr f I #qR f## ??qq #qr ft ##q H# # q?q q # qrq f# qft #, RT #? 
q^ # Rrf#? ^§t q? aftft hr ?pq garr aft? q# f# hr # aTR #q ?iq# t? qqtf# 
Rn? hrt qgq arm-arm m ^?t #, arm-arm rf| I, aim-arm htt# t, 
arm-arm #r# q# f- he# mq arm, q# i r# r# #e?r qft^jftft# 
aft? HR#fq % # RT qp- fq?r #HR, ##? qq #f ## Rl# hr# qft qq#, #q 
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eft ft Fefcdl t fR FF ?F FTf % FTtcPtf it FF Ft 3TR FFIdfeJlf 

fi?i t, Ft ^tt ft? FFTFFFTF ^ FT% t f% FTTt STjTT, ST3TT ft Rf 3f ^?T ftt FTFftT 
ftftTFFTf FFftt ft, FFT % FFFt F^FR H | FFTFFTF ftt RT FFT FF?t f, #%, 
F#^F ft FT cpf^ - ft ft fHMclK #tt ft? ^ TRT IFf-itF fgf ft ft #tt ft? 
Ft FT# F$f ft FFTeft f Ff f# FHSHl I 3ftT Ff TOT t #$T RTTF f#F %# 
% RTT## FRT ft F#? eft et£ FFft F Tf f 3TRF ft, FFt FTfF % FTF ft, fpft 
f# £ FTF ft fPTfl ftt, Fft 3R# F#$T ft FTF ft ft, FT*# 3R#t TO % FTF ft, 

FT# fat RTTF Ff#F FFT §3TT | FTt FRF ftt RffeT ft 1 FTFTF FT# F#f FRTT, F 
F&FT, F FSTF FRTT, F FFTF, F FFT F#?T FFF F$T F&FT, RT FF Ff ff f 
FFT W # #T ft FTTF I, I, ff#FT I, Ft F^ 3TR FFFTT f^, FRT FRF I 

TO 3 TFTTF FTFT ft TOFT, FRf, FRF #R FFTF FF# FTFT, FFF ft TFTTF Fft 
TOT I RT FT# F## ft FF f#FFR F##, F#f Ft RT fR^Rt ft FF f#F ft RF ft#, 
FFF FT# ft f f)c) I Ff FR# fTf FTF FsT# ftt i 1 

^F# FTF FTF TR# ftt Ff I fat FTFFTF # fft #9T TOT t ft FTFFF eft tffT 
•3?R PlstM ftt dHSidl t FF# fTf % ^ TJT# FfR FRft FT# FFFFT fffFi fF FTf 
% TldSIdl % f#T ft Tgf RTF# FFT F^ I ff FT# f#T FR FT# F^F # ( ftT#F if, 
^jftfftT# # F# #T ^TRfft ^5 ffRlt, JRTft, ^f? ffTf ctfR ft, ffif ?ftfT 
fT^TRf^TRRt^^, RtRRrfTfefttfftf 3r, ftfT ft 3TR ^Ptf R J I ^f, flft 
f§d fTf I OTfJt f ft fR RtTf ^T, RRt ^§T ft fft ®RfT %, fRftt ft ^§T ftt 
RT fff q|fMI I Rift Tt§T f fe^ ^5llfteb ^R ft ft fett fft ffffT 
ft fdl^, % 3Tft RjftRrfT ft, ^ fTfff ft ft {fell ftt RF ftt fR 
f^, ft feff % ftf ft, eft eJ’dicl feff ^ ftf crR t fit ft 
fflfffT^t ft, tftftfefT ft, ffTffTft ft I fft fff % % ftT fttfttt % f^f ft 
f Irt f^t RT f Kd f fRttf fttfe ftf ^ fft^R Rfft fit §lfff i, ff d^d 3R% 

ftt ftW ifT i, ftt §Ttff fteft ff ?lfetd?ll^ did ft, Rldil R fft, RlHdl 
-ffttt H^t §3f ftRft 1 1 UfldfelK, ffTffTf ^ fTf | ff 3TR %ft fff ffT 
ff Rtf^TT <si|f Rft, f^f ^ ffT fT|^ft ftt ft ft ^e|K ftfT, ffT yf MW ftfT? 
flR$< R TTcft fffT ^t f^cfT t M fff f? ^ dl 4 l ft, R FTf ^ 
^t f? ^ ft, fcF fff ft I 3TR FfflR f? 3t, R §TTR R fT^ F$ff ?TTTf f, 
fli t%# if, TTF ft, ^ ft, 3Rit ^f?%ft, ftFtt#[ft^TR RTll: 

$ fti 'it I ^fftf fTfftf ftt ctftfT etfTffft fRlfT I, fTfff ftt ^RtFT if ftf ftf 
Ti I RT FTO Fft qpif FTf Fft fT^Ft I 

-3TR fcTFTT ft^ 5^Tfr fff fit!, RTf5fft?RTf|lRtfTFifffFft 
F^F ftf, ffi t fft fafR RTt fTF R t fit f%F% FTf RT Ftff ftt, f^F^ FTf 
fit ftt, fatFFft M F RTTTt fTfrt ffT I, ^Ft ftt ffT I, ^BF% FTf foFTf 
ftt, f^tF^ FTf Fl?f ftt I FT^ RTTft ffetF Ft W ft fTFt % Rff f^fRf ^f ftT fFFf 
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f #7 ft# Fff fft eft ff ffttt w ft sfer ^ trtr f?T 

eRFT, JTfft jPifi Fit RTF) FIR RET RF Tt t 3TR FIR FFT Tf t F'SHI Fit Rtf eft 
feTR 3?tT FtFT-FtFT I FF eft JPlFI % 3fR FF «I3 ^ 6HE FFT FjTS ’iej<jc|cb FeTTTF % 
STTeTIF FTTT FR f RRt foft TfF F, TfRtRft if Rtff FF eft FTFR I RFFt ReTtTF FF 
FRFT I TtfoFT RRt F TOI, F f?T Fit Fltf RTET. FTTFft RfteT Fft FF RTeft, R^R 
^r%^fr % FT Fi-Ft FFF FRFT TTRt, FTFTR TFtR R^eT Ft RT RTF Tt I RF Ff FtFF 
ffRt f FJR fRt WIT I 

RtfRRFfRFf ft#f^FFTf FfRFFFFRNf FtFt.FFRFFTf RFStf, RFRR 
REFt 3R& t, RTFt FFlf RFTR FFlf '3R& I, REFT FtRFTF FJR RF^ f, FFFFFTFt 
ffflF RFFt ftf TFT I? RFFT ftf F&FR I, RFFt ft& FFT? RFTR 1 1 FFtf RFIR <ftf 
FFf t, Ft FF F^FTT? Rt RET cTRTfFFT ftf I Ft RTRFIR FT FFtf RFTR FFT EFlf 
f , FT RFT Fff FFT EFlR t Ft ftT FgR FT EFT fER §RT I, EFSt I FFFHIfI f , 
ffTE f , f%FttF F Ft FF EFlf f , F$T Fit FFt EFTE F, FFTF Ff FTR <$lelt fflEF Ft 
RtT ^ FTFE F, FFTF f ^ Fft FtFt I 3TTFFTT FFIJE FIT Jet FFtF Flf RE^ feTR Ff 
■3TF? f Ref RftffFT <|5f F?f t FTTE if tftT FRF if Fft Ft eft FF FFt% R% Rfft, 
RffEtTT, ENTF, EE f , Flff f FFfffl FF FTTF FRFtFt I, FF TfTeft ftFlf EETf Fit 
Fff fft 1 1 FFf TtTF% FTT TIFF FFlt F?T 3 3R& FFftEtFT t, RT 9TfoeT Fft ERttFt 
1 1 eft FFti FFIJF % FFF if Ftt^ FF%Ft F^ftf^FT FFt I F?ff% F F# Ft^ eft 

F*f ettFt Ffett FtFT F*f etPtt FFt I, FF-F% FFTT FttF Ft T^ I ^f, F# FEFFt- 

FTFF I 3tR FFt-FFt I #T FtFtFT left #T FtR-F^fF F FF F^f FtF^FFETt I 
RFt FtF^t JFF Ft >^tT FF FRet F F^f fFTTt eft FF FTT fltFtF) F^f Ft, FF Ft^ 

FtEftFF ^R TRt % TIEt I 

^et FF FFF FTT FFF FF TFtl FTTFFt FtTFFt F^?T F #T FFT JFTtF F Fft FFF 
FFR fetR FFt FFF % I Ftettf^t 3TTFF) F^ ^et FF FFF F^et f^F % Ft TFt %, f%F#F 
■^f FtFT ^ FFFFKF FR T^t F, ^FT F^Ft^ RT TtE - TTFF Et FFF FFT FFtt efEtf FF 
f^RFtFt, FtFT FJF RRFR TfRiT, 3tRtFt Fft, FRTF F1F FFt f^RFTF I Ft ^tF FF FF 
%tt FFft FFR Fft % FF ftF FF FFF F^TR FFT #T ^F 3tNFF jfFFT if FFt 
'FTF^FFi FTJ I eft FFl^ FTFF FF TRF FtFt Ft eft FF Fft Ftt^ FTFft Fj'^lFtF % 
FiFet— FT3Tt ! FFFRtFTR fFFHI FtR Ft Fp5 RTF RTF FteTT f FTT^f ^TJFF^Et, 

JF eft I FF FF FR TTFEt F sfR FpJ f%FT ^ft f ^R $TtFF FR ft RfFRt RTtf FF 
Fff Rft^lfr ^t efR % #T FF RTF^FFT Ft FFT % FF TTttl Fft eft FF <JTft ^ FtF 
iff, FifFftjTTRTFFtetTf, FFF eRFF?t FR TTFt^ f I RtfeTR FF FFF Tft#t, FF 
TgF FRt I Ft, ftR ft FFf RFFF JRtFT, FFf TRt f JRTFT, FFf FFfTFF % JRTFt, 
FFTT % JRTFT, FMF-RRF f?ff F Ft ffjR RtF ^ RT^ft, FF Fff f=E FFf RF% 
FtF tfFT JJFTft FFFFtR FFF Ft^ Rf^F JF Ff fTraTRt, FF JRTR Fft Ftf , FF 
FFf FTFT FRt Ftt FFF f , FFTF FFT ReF f eft FF RT FFF Ftt FR Fft FFFt ftFT-ftFt I 
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W «TTcT TFT TTT# #7 % 7TTT # % #t T# TIFT FT 7# | RT# TF 7TTTT ;#T 
I % FT f%7TT# #lTT# # 7## T# T#- <3TTTTF?t TIT# T#, TR# TT# T#, TTF# T#, 
#t TIT TTTFTT 737TT# ## 3#T TTT ^TTTW T T# WT 7J7IT# 3T##T7T # TT## TT TTT % 
TT##, cfT TTTT# FT#T I # ? 7 lf#T TIFTT f #7 #rrr Ft# I % FT# T#T #7 TFT 
T# 7# T# I FT 9#T TIT FTI # ## TTTT TT#T #fTFT FT TIFT TI7TT I, FT <#<3dl 
t ## ## T7#T # TR#t FT TT TTTT T# TTT 7TT> #71 T>, TT# TT ##T T# #t TTT 
#TT #t TIT T# TT#, 3TTTTT ##T TTTT # TTI TTT Ft TTTT #, TTT TT, TTT# Tit? 
TFTTTT TFT, TTTT TFTT T# 3?TT ?#TTT # TTT #7 3TFTT7 TFT TF #T F 3#T #t# 
f#T7##t TTT TTT# TFT TTT#? TFT TTT# f#T7IT T# TTT#, f#T 3TFT TTfT #TTT TTcfc 
f###T TTT# # FIT FT 7# T# TF# f#TT TTT TT, TT# T)75 TIFT TT 3HlM<+/l ## TIT 
TTT FTTT, T^ TIFT77 #T# f#T TT# ##T TT# TTT 3TT7T TTFT TTTT f#7#t #7 
Tt TTT I TF TTT 7TT3T# TTT # T#f# PF^RTH # TT# 7TTTTT FT# T#cT TT %, #FT 
#, T#TTT #, 3R #1 # f#RT TFT I #7 t#T# TT^ t, TT I, ## T# T7RT I TTTT #fT7T 
## # TT# T TT# # fTTTT 3TT# # 3TTT$TT7TT # 3TpTT7 I # 7TT# TT# TTT # # 
TTF## Tit, #7# T# #TT TTTTf #tf#P7 #7 771# glT 3TK#T #R TTTT # TTT T# t 
f# TTT# Tjf#f##Jr # ^n# # < 31 # #FT 7T T?-f#TT # TT #JT. # TT# # 7TTTT 
T# I #, TTrUT % '3TTT # #.T. # TT# # # TT# #f#7T TT# 3T#TT 7#THT % #7 
7TT# f#tt T# 3TTTT7T TT# T# TTTT TT TiiHd T# 7# #7 3TTTT7, '3TT7T7 T <i<3dl 
TT# 7TTFT #.^. ^ #7 ## 7TTFT TT# TTT T# f ##T TT# 7TTFT TT# TPTTTT 
^ TTTT TTT# T#, #fe# T# #7 T# #T- # # TFT# 7<i#-fa<sll^ ## ## F, T f#7TTT 
T#, T ^75 T#, FT?t T7 FTST 77TTT7 ## 7F# F I # F# F7T TTTT TT77T # T#T x^q #^r 
TTT# #, ##7 27FT TT# >3IcT7T T# T# #'Tdl #, <31# 75#-## ##FTT TTT TT7 ## 
# T#, #7 I FT# TTTT #, TI# #T TT# | TTT$T TT7# # I 

#W TTT # ##P7 TFT I FT# #7T TTT TTTT TT# #, T#, tflT TTT |T §JT f#TT I 
FT# TTT T#f #T T# # #T# |TT I FT# TTT# TTT, Tp TTTTTT # #T FT# 
^TT#f#TTT TT# # ^75 TTTT TT7 7# #, ^75 FT# FT7-TT7 #7IT ^f#Tf###T # # TJT 
TTTT 7T#T T TT.TT. # TT ## # #MTH #T TF# #4#FT # #, #T #, TT#t FT# 
#TT-Msdl <3 T#, 7T7Tv^ TT 7T#TT, #T TT# #T f#T# dHTil FT# ^dl #7 ^ ^ f#>7 
FT# TTTt # TT TTT f#7sTTTT #T TTT TTT I 7^7T-7ITT #T TT TTT #I7TT# Tt f#T 
FT# T# Tdjyl 7 sTf# 3f# ^75 T^t 3TR T^TT T <3i#l *#T TTT# TFT TTTT # <# TT^ 
TT# TT TTT TvTTTTT I #K3I# TT# TT#t 77# # TT TTTf#TT TT # TT TTT #, T#f Tt 
Ff TTF7 TT # TTff#T FT T^f TIT#, TTT# #f7TTTT I TR TT-7#T TTTT TTT TT -3 TZ5 # 
T# I, T7IT TIT 7TT5# 1 1 3TT FTTv-FTTt TTF7 TT# F###T7 TT #, ?'jflPlT< T# FT 
■3TIT5TTI7TT T#f 7F7#, ^T#t # 3#7 '3T#t 7##T ^75 f#T TTI #f#T F7%-F7^ TT TT # 
TT#T # ## FT# ##T TT^TTI TI7 7# F I 7# ## ##T T#t TTT 7ITI# I ^ §IT ##T 
## FT TTT T# F7 TIFT # 3TFT TTT #f#ITT ## f#5TFT T# TT#TF I 
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FF# fcRTTF # FfF F# #TFF vitflFSflMlCl t, #1FF ###tF 1 1 FttF FT# FTF 
FR # t? F# FFt 3#JT %Tf#E 3TTFT STT, # FFT 2IT =TFf F*Ft # F# ?FT# FFtfFcE 
TRT# FT FTF # T?T t, ## # I s ' F?f 3TFFT #F FT # t ^RctH, 3#?, T#t, #F 
#F FIT? <3# t #3# FF7T# FF# FjTJ, FFFT FTF Ft FFT t 3# gTFtf F #T 
FFTF FTFt F^ HcETFFT Ft FtT F# FFTFT 3#f#ET, FF F#T? FT, #f#F -3TF# |f#FF 

# ?FTF FTF FFT F§F FFF 1 1 FF 3#F tsTT#FT t g?T# 3TT# Ft?T f# g# F§F 
3TT$F# §3TT % f#FFT 3TF5T FTF F# # T?T t #T ##FFTT FTTSFF FF §-3TT f# 
cE#6T-Ft#F Rlc# FTF FT# dl<7 FFT t Ft FF FFTF t, FF£[FFT t, #F F# t, 
FF #tt #T FFT #t ?# FT FTF FT# I, #F-#F FTF Ft FF FF# I, #F, F#F, 
MF, FRT#T, FFTfF ?F FF # t F#f# # FTF, ^FtFTF^F#f#T^TF 
3TTF#T t ?FTt pFTFT FF # #F FTF FTTTttl#FTTF#i, ?FFF FRF # FF 
#t?# f# RFT FT#F #F |, FFT FFT F?T? [FF] T# I Ft# #t, FTFTF #t, FT FT? 
FFF-JFF t, FT# #t FT FTFfTFT FFT #FT t, FT# F^5 #T FF# StRlFT F? f# FtF 
#TT # t #tT FtF FtTF # t # FT? % I FFT # # # FTF# FTF T3TF-W 
TTtF # t, TfTF ####?, ftsTTF ?TFT# I ^F# FTFT F FFT##RF# #F T# t ## 
FT# FTF#FT f#FT, W# FjJ#9TF, F## F#, TT?#-F?T#FT, #t T^F T|T# F# 
I, F? FTTF$FFT #F I F#f# FTFf#E f#FT t?T # TTF ## #t ## FF FT# Tt EpTFT 
FTTFRTT # FTFT 1 f# F#T-F#T FtF #T f^TFTT FT#, T#T #F f#T Ft FFF FFT TTF# 
t, 3TTFFFT ?# FITJF F?f f#T# ?F# FF#-F?##t #F F ##, f#EET F? #FT F# 
f#FFT I #T #FT F# fFFFT, FFT #FT f#FFT ?TTFF # Ft I?##? ?#, §TTFF # 
Ft ## FTF F F|F ## F#, FFT FFF# #FT fFF, F# #FFT, f#FF# #FFT t 
FT# 3R& #F f#EF F# t, TTF # F# ?# t, Fp5 f#EFF 1 1 

# F1FFT |FTFFTF FF# ?F# FTF#FT #T FF# FIT F# ##?# F^F FF# F# 
t #T 3R& T«^T t, #Flt F?# FT# F# # #FT FFpIT? F# #F# t, F#?TR T?t 
%, F T^F t TTTFTF 3TF5T #FT 1 1 F? TTF # FTFFT %, ?TTFTt ?F FFF FRFT t #T 
FT#F # # TTTFR ^JTT FFTR F# #FT t FT# FTTF# ?t FFF FRFT t ##F f#T 

# # FRF # M # ’IF T# t F? TEE F# FT#FT# #F % FTTF Ft FF F# 

FFF T# t FfFT-FfF# I ?R1# ?FF t f# ?TT FFF-TJ: FTF # FRFT Ft# F^TT FRF 
FT # F# Tt, W- FTF F# FF # #FtT ^FTT? FFt # FfjW # F FIFT ?t I 3TF 7 FTT? 
FTF F?t FFFTFT F^F F# t, FtF t ##F ?F FFF ?F# f#T# §T#F t FFFT # FtT 
FF# 1 1 F? # F?T FT# FtTF ? f# Ft## FT ?F ?F FT? # FF# f#T FFTF, 
#f#F FF#, FF# FTF *FR? #t ■3TFTFT #t ?F FR? ##, #T? Ft#, FtF? Ft#, FF# 
F## I # ?F FT? # FFt ^f#TTF F? FT# | t^T FT # f#F# ^T5 F # FFlt FWT 

91 . In fact, Neils Bohr, the Danish scientist, visited India in Januar}' 1 960. See SWJN/SS/57/ 
item 142 and Appendix 23. 
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3ft ftft ft, eft UTftftfl 37% 313 31|3 7717 ^3 ft 41ft') cjflft 3ft ft ftfr ^T ft | 
ftft ft? f373j?7 ?357 3?t 1% ?3lft 773 Tit? 3ft ftft 373 ft, ?3lft 

3p5 fftT 33t I, 33ft 3?7 317 ft 3?ft 3ft SIT ft 313 ft 337 331? 317, ft$3 
3T I 317J7 fftftt fftft? 3713?! 317 3ft t, TTlft ft 777t 377 3Tft |, 33lft 3lft ft?l 

3ft t, 3? 3ftr ft, 3 ? 333 313 1 1 ftr %3 tt ft ft? ft 337 331 3 ftf Trtft 

ft! ft*1l 3lfft>7 ft fft %777 3137 37^377 % ft, fftftft 373% 73j77 3ft 3?ft ft 37^33 

3ft ft f%3lft ft, 333ft ft?7 37fftt, 377% ft%3fftftjl 3ft TIT? ftftlT, 333ft 77T3 ftl3T I 
?77ft 3lft ft 3ft ft fft ft ftt3 3ft! f%3 31% 3?7 ftt 3T 37 7ft, 333ft ftt 3339335 33lft 
ft! %%3 333ft 337? 3Fjft ft 3ftf, 3333 3337 %7 ftt 3ftt39TT3T3ft ft, 

333ft 331% ftt 37f%%fft7377 ft, ftftt-ftftt 33? ftt 3%ffft ?7 331 -3713%! 3ft 37737 TTc? 
37? 3ft 337% 3ft 3ft! ftft, ?7 ?31 '3333! ?ftf%37 3ft! ftft, 3ftft 3^5 3ft, 3ftft ^5 
3ft I 


#7, 3? ft! 331% 33 ftft 3713% 31?7 33!% 3ft! 333933 313 ft #7 <^337 ft 33ft 
3ffft3tft 313 f9TCTT ft I 31333 ?777l 3ft! 3?% 31, 3^3 777% 33%3T 7^3 3lft! ft, 
3ftft3 3tft! ft I 377 7TT3 ftft fftTTW 33T3t 37 fft ft77 ?3R TTffftft 3! ft.?. 3ft fftft 
333ft fft# ft! ?3l7 %97 ft #7 373 ft! ft! ftftf ?3T7 ?3t %97 ft 3i|3 3ft7 3ft! ft 3%3 
Ttffftft 3ft %l77 ?3T7 3ft ft.?. 3ft fftft f333T 3?% ft ?ft ftft? 3 3? I ft! ftft 77ft 
fftclft 3tfft3tft 3T3 3? ft ftffft 37 ft stiff? 377%! ft 333% 3%7 7%t ft 3777, 33 ft! 
33-f%7? 3 377%, 333 ft 3177 317 377%! ft 3%7 ?7lf%? ftft? ft ffttft! 3ft ftft Tlffftft 
3ft fftft ft 3^3 ?3 ft % %97 3ft! ftft I #7, ft ft §377 %%3 ft 3T?3t f fft 3713 
313 7%? % fftSTt ftft '33ft fftStt ftft 33 ftft ftft 3ft 3?!, 3? 3^1313 t ftft 
33ft 3ft ftft 377331 371777 3 33ft 3ft, 337 ft ftt3 3? ?ft ft%ft 35T f33 3lft, 3? 
*ft, ft! ?!, 3? vhH< 3ft 3lft ?3 37? ft 3ft? ft9t 333t 3ft ft I ft, 3§!3 ftftf! 3T 37tft 
3t3 ft 3T3t ft 3p? 3I33t 73 3ftt 73, ft%3 ?3lft TTPtft ft! 3? ft % ft9T 3ft fft 333t 
% 37lft ft%ft ft! fclft! ft 3tft 39I3T7 % ?7tft #T 33 ft ftft 3T3 -3Tfft3 ft I 333 
fit ft9T ft 3? ft 3T7TT ft I 

?3 7R3 ft! 313 ftft % 3|3 fttft 3ft 33377 3ft fft337 333 373 37, ft%3 
3TT3 ft! 3ftft 3713ft!, 3fft 77337 3 333ft ?j!lf33fft7 3337 ft 37 3! '3713' ftftft ft! 3773! 
37ft! fft77 31717 ft, 3773ft 3?737 3ft 33777 33ff3 ?7T 33 3i7 373 ?3lt 3?f ft 7?7 ft, 
3ft 3^73 ft, ftftfft37 37ft 337 ft, 37ft ft!37, 3lft ft3fft3 ft, 37ft ft! 37 ft! 
^75 ft I 77! 3? 337% ?31t ?97 33 73 333 7?7 ft, 6HKI 397 3^3 6<%-?73 333 
7?7 37 '3!Mf TRlft ft, 333 ?7ft #7 3ft! 5%37 3! ft 377ft f7 37, 3ft! ?f337 ft 
ftniPto, 3ft! 5%37 ft ^fe l3, 3ft!3-ftftf ?ft, ft33!77fte7, fttf! 3ft! ^fft37 ft I ?3 
%5t 7ft, ?! %5ft ftft 37 ft! ?33 3t-3ft 3713ft! |7t, f3933 ft ft%3 %5ft 7ft, 3!-377 
mm ft 397 3ft 33337, 373 ?ft ftft ft 337737 ft ftft ft, f9T37 3%? 3?t7 3137 
ft ftft 33ft 317ft fftftft 397 317 33 3% I 7717 ?ft777 Mlfftl 3lft973 3% 3? 773 373 
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Rtt^RR ^fTT t,RtRFFtTFTtl3TRFR RRRt R7T 3TTR M, FRlt R# RTRT 

Tnit r?t, rr% rft R?tft =ft, rr rf rtr t^^cnrr Rtlf^TR f^F eHit rft rf ttRRrr 
Rft RRft Rft #fr 3 £fr ft rrrt r# Fft Rift Rft ftRT rrtrt t i fr r# RRft f 

Tq^JT RtRt Rft RRRTT % f?TR offT R>TR TfRTR Ft RFt Rt RRRR ft 3RRFtRRf <^tT ^FPT 
RR ^fr RRT I FRftftTRTRFI 

3rff trtr rt w rttr RTRft I rtPftrtr rtrr Ft rrt rt, rth^tr twli 
rttr Rift ftRift §iRnsff RTft, rtf#? rft ft 3rrft rtrtr r, frt f ^ rrtr % sftr 

FRTR Rlf°R Ft RRT RRRft FR §TRR ft, RRRft FR ftTIRTR Rtft, SJR-^R W ?^T % fft> 
RRRft FR RTTR ft, RtRftt ft, RFT fft?ft RTT f RTF TFT f RTRTt, R§R RtRt Rft RRRTt ft 
Rftf tftlRT, Rt RTtft <ft RtR Rft ft, RRft ft RffttR FRR fttR ft ftt ftt RRRft Reft RTT% 
ft, ?R RTR RT fRRTT RTTRft Rft fftTRT RT fftr FTT RTTR RT Rt RRR t fftt Rff ftT Rt RTRR 
% 7RTRT RTT f?TRT, RftfRT RRT §RT, ftt RRR TfTTR ftft RRT FRTTT, ftt RRR W Ftft 
RRT ftT ftt ftt RTTR fftR Rff TF TTft>, RRT RRT R3R RRT I Rt RF RF? RRT R# RTTRT, 
FRTt RTR ftR Rff RRRT 1 1 FRlft RFT RTTTRFT RTRRTR t, RRT RFT Rp RTR RtR RRR 
Rft Rt RfftRT RRR RRR 1 1 FRlft RFT M t RRT RRT RtR RRR Rft RtT -3TR5T RRR 
Rft 7RTRT RRR Ft RftffftT RF RfftRT 3TR5T FtRT ft fftr RRT RTFRt RRR ■3TR5T RRR RTT 
RftT, Rjftf ft, M % RT^ Rt RRT Ft, PtPlW Ft, Rlt Rt TTRT ^ eft pRTRT ^RT 
R$t ^RT RRRT 1 1 RF^T Ref? Rlt ^TTR^tt ReF fcfR R) RRR ^f RR f^R TFTTRT I Rt RTFR 
% % RRTT, Rlt Rt '3TTF^ RT Ft, Rlt Rt #F^ RT I Rt RTR^t Rep R^ RR 

RRR 3TFt R^ RTT ^RT % Rt ^§T RvT RRT ^RT % I 

RTt f^FTTR XTR7 RR R^t RRF I? RR ^RT RTT ^RT I R#T %, RTT^ ^§T ^t ttRT R?t 
f^TTTR RR ■3TTR% RTFT, ; RRfR RR Rt FRTTT RFt TTRTTT I, RFT R§R I f^R% 
RPflR RT RRR RTT^t RT% Ft% Rlf^f RTT% 3T^TRT 1 1 teft R^ttR RT— RRR RRt RTR 
tTR^F c^t RMlR % OrftT RTR RRiS ^f fj|Tt dl J I TRt t RTT^ t eft Rt Rt?R Ft 

RRt t RR RfRtR RT, Rt RIRtR ^RTRTT RR, RTRTRR RFt, RFT^ Re?f 1 1 

RTTRR^t RTTJR I RTTR R^t rM RR RRTR RRT I? R§R RT^ I, ^ RRRR RF 
|f^tFTftRTR|R, RtT?tRTR§qRTR 3TORT FRT -3^ Rt RFT Rt RTt R|R FRT^ RR 
£, RRtR-R^ ^ JR% FR Rt RRRtt ftRT f^RT, Rp5 ftRt t^RT, RF Rlt Rft 
Rjff^T F^5RTT V-fl^TR f^RIRR ^f RR% RRT R*t I RT? ^ T5RT R^ ■3ftT RTt RtR 
R^T #T RRR RTT% «t FIR RR, #T RRRt RTR RRR R# TFT, RRT Rttf, Rt RpftR RT 
R%, 3TR RTTR ^t RpttR R^tf TRTTft Rtft sft, RpttR RT RtFTT RFRT RRT RRt% ^tT RRR 
RRT FtTt R^ I 3TR RR rM ?Ft 3TTR ^T R5^ # FRRFt FR R^t ^Ft RRFT RFTRT I Rpft 
^tT RRtR-R^ ^RT Rtt ^f RTT# Rl| Rt R% RRtR-RFt Ft, R% R-.U^H Ft, T5^ ?t, 
RTRtRtR Ft, RRMt FT 3TtT R^ttR Tt RtRt R^ #R ^RT | RT^T RfRtR RtFR RRT 
Ft, RF ;4 ,Pni 4I RTR % I Rt RF RR RF^ ^f RTRRt RTRR T^RT RRtf^T 6 Hit RTR%, 
RTTR Rt RTR%, RF RRR 3TTRT ^ Rep RtT RRT ^ 3TFt RFR RTT ^ftT FR R^t RF RRT^ 
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3FTT FR ^Pt y# # P?T #t PfPyy p yyp # #tf#$T yp oftT ^ yp # ## # 
FT 3PT# < ^P|qfP P^ P FR PyT yp, yip yp RRR #t STIR P, y# ■3TPT f## yp^T 
«# P, R# ypRT yF #tp tokI yyr eft ypf 1, y# ypyr sift % py, yyyy yp # 
Rp §y P, ypyr #? #tp yyiy y# p i rf #tf #ypt-yiypt yy 
tr-#T y# p, ffP-f?# yy# ypr i PP RRy yy 3 ttrP y^y i 

?# TO % RFf '3TTCTPT #t ^Tipjli', yp5 pp # yTOT §R p £§5 FRp yiN# #tfp$T 

cg$ yyiy ^tr# yPf#ST # stor P yp-yy yyt, yp-yp yryrP Tgyp yiP 1 1 
R#Py #yyT Pi^?ii p 1 any ## % # tot gy yy yy> arfytyy fyyT sit fy i r i ^hC i 
#> fpry^yp Ft $<*> sir, 5P P #4 silPti [§!#] *1$, yp yyp ygy ypp (PhRi 
R# ##y yy# #P ^fr fyyR P # fay# fPyR P 1 ary rf #t 3ttr y# yysP 
t #P #tp Pst yro P? ottr yyyP p yuyiHi ypr p 3TTyry P rt #ft# y tift rr 
ftyr #, # ynyry yyy yPyr yr ypt #yRNiyP Pt#, ?y to P Pst P rtoih! 
W FT, gft yyP #tp yiypr #ft 1 1 #?, ftyRyp Pt Pt# ypr yfi# pyryr to yy#t 
yy^t, f#y to P Pst yyp P yy to P# P yfP ypf yt yiycpt yrft §Tfyy 
yfytyy Pr, ^yyy Pi, y? yr ?y ymf Pr tpy^r yrPPt 1 yyy, yy yyy ^yiyr snyy?! 
yyy jyyr y# pyryr I ^ #r py y# fpyyy ^ y^y I f^ ^ yt fPefi^yy 1 

Prflyipy^pyypyff cpf 7?r|,y 4 ryy ^t|i yy py yt yy ylP % yfyy 
#y# : #y t yryyyr yp ^fPyT Pi 1 py % yy P^i^hP ^ yr ^5 yryyp ynr Ft 
yt yt ^tyr t Pfey yy# yry # yyy yiyr y#y, # yy# y# jPyyP yiflP y|y, 
y#y-s# ygy y# y#, y? f## 3 yy# Fy# yT# #y # ^ fP yfPdy p f#Jp 
yt yy#t yyT y#, #y# #t ?y# f#5F y y# yt yy# yy#-^y# P yy# 
# ypyr t yypp 1 fy citf P P$t yyp F 1 

yiy ?y yyy yRy P gPr # y#y yjy I yiy #y P, P yy?ff yy yry y# fpyr 
yiFyT 1 ony P# f# yFT # #y^y yry ^c 5 yyp#t ymr t # y^y #y# #t yyr 
y##yp, y# f#y P# P yy?#t # 7 #lFyiP... 1 ypy w y# ^ PP #yyr 
f#yr yt, y# ?y #yp #t P yP P yyiy f^tr #P yyyyrP ?jy t f#^y 
yyp # y^t # yy yysrP yyy y# Pift yyT y# fyyr, yryp yPyy P, yy# 
ife P #R Fry-Pr - yy# #t #yy P ^y ta, # y| yT^yy # y# fftt yy yy, 
^y yti# yyy f#yT yep yfpnr y yt-yy yny# yyp-yyp... 1 

y# f## # w #yr yyr I yripyiyiy, ygr yyyr ?tft I, y§y ^yyiy yfr yr 
#yy ^rPr$T 1 ?y yy yyr P yyyy P#yiyyyT#py#yP§yt yr^iP #P, 
yp y| y#, # y| yy# y#, Pr |y t, yyf ? y#f# #y yiy yy, #y yn# y#, 
yp #y, yyp 3P y#fP f#yr, y##! P y^r yyyyt I, yyirP P y# #yT 
I, tor yyy yR yy# I, y#yiy|i#Fy#Tpyriy ##r f# yyryp #yp 
#t yyy yy p#, g?rP "j# ywP #y# yyyr #tp yiy Pt# P, Ft, ##y yyyr 

yyR F yypft-yry# P yity yRp yy #P-PtP, yyr y# Fy# ynyt yny# yp, 
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RTTTt Fddl ^ I 

FTF TUFiK F# RTFi % FTTFit FTTTTTR FRRT F#F ( TTT# TgR# ^nf%^T, RTT# TTT# 
<gd*T # fi, d<# Fin^FFi #d t? #6l — #61 6lHI Flfi?F #3T #, FitFRT 61*11 Flf*#, 
FTFT #RT F#R, R#R f#R# Fit FT #) i Ft# RTFR I FTR FT? FT RFi Fu<;# # RFT 
^FT FR TTFiRT I FT, ?##? RTFiR # RiTF # |- t#H6T#R # #FT FR# f#T F#, 
FitFRT <*>I4 iI #TT F#, sn< RRTF FftT #R FT fjfTTTt f#T 'Ft #Rt Fit Fhr TT# 
Ft FTF# FiTR-#t RgR TT# ^R FR TTF# f SIFT # #RRT 1 1 FT, # FF R# FiFRT 
chfeH l j RFt I, chf^HI'l Ft Ft# |, TTFTR # Fif#R % tthr f# R3TRT ##R # 3TTF#t 
FF f#FT TFT f f#TT H#RTFRf % FTf FiTF Fit #IRT F#R | FF R# f# FR FIF FT 
FTF TTF # %# t f# RTFi# ## #F# #TR RT# FiFf R Fi# TTTFiTT #t, *g#####T 
#t F#f, RF RFi R# #R# 1 1 FF RRF FIR I, FF RRR FTR I, RTRf#Ti #FR 

T#t RRR t, FT# 3TF5T % Fp$ R Fp5 FTTF FiTR F#, F# Ft# TstR # FTTFFT ## T#F 
FTTFFit RTF #RT, FiTFit RTF #RT, FT# FTTF Fp5 # 'i'l I FF FFT FTR %? FF #T #RT 
FT#F FR# Ft# ?##? # FRT# FF# I, FIF gf#T#t# R FF# I Ff# RT#t FTTF#t 
RTR#Rtt,gRRrRRF#F#f#FF#FiTTTRFFTTF#FTTT?TTRTF#F#R#FTTRTI 

# # F#$TT It RTF# #t FFRT F#F, RTF# FjTJ RR, FTFTFT #, Fp5 Ft # TftRFTt 

FT#R I FF# F# TgjR-F>#R # Ftft RTTFF FTR 6ldl ^ # # FTTRR 6ldl % RTTFiT, 
##R TFjR-Fi#R # FF# ## ^ RFi #R # ## FT#R I #RPT, §TftT 3TR RR #f 
3TTF #TR FRrt t #FR FiT TTTRRt FR% # f#T RTF F -3TR F #FRT f g# g:TF #RT 
% f# f#R RtR RTt TTFF #t R^F FR ^ I -3fR #R RR# FTTT # TtFF R# RT^TT 
FTF Tf#F 3nF #tT f#T FRTF FTf# f# # '3RFR F# # FT # # # gT# F# # 

# RT% 1 1 # #T 3TTF RTt# RTF R3# #f#R RTT# RTF RF1# F RR#t T^R-FtT^R 
#t FFTF #, FTRT RTF^t FF # Rf 3TTF FTF# ^F# # RFT# F FTTF gT# d<6 # 
RTF RFT# I ■3TTF ## FTTF R# FiTF F# RTT #R #, FTTTTFT# # F^ti R F^U FTTF F#, 
## dfdFi FTTRFiR Fit FF# Fit FF #R # RTRT ^ f# FT RFi FTTF# #t f#RT# # 
F^I,RTft#TTTR^-#FRT#Tft^RT|RRFTTF##F#TirRTllRR# FT#tFTT 

# #tT gR# RF# #R-R-#R #tt ## RT# 1 1 RtR #F#t F FRF FR^ I F|5 

f#T, #R FtTRR F FiTF FF# # FF# FFt FF FF TTFF R# # TTFiRT, #f#R # 
fFRTT TFT F!TR#T t# FTTRFJR ## FF# ## ^ I FTFRTT, 3#ftFiT # RFi FFT gFFFRT 

## FiT, ## Fit fTT RTR Fit Rhs+i ^ f# FF gRTT F?T RFt RTRT %, gT# F FR% 
###FT ^FT ## ^ FFTR FRTT, TTTF FRR, TfRT FRR TTTR, FF #T FlfeE Fi#, ##E 
FF FF# F5# ( Fi#T# f#FT# RT #t I #T # RTR% t f# TFT# fRR# #t FTR 
R# I, FF# FTE# ## FT#R #T RR FF# # FT RRF FF# Fit FRi FTR RFT FTR Ft 
RFT t, RT# FTF#T # FiTF FRRT, #FRFiR F# FRRT F# #FR# #, F# R###R # 
F# F# Fi#F #, F# #R F, F#f R F#t I FTTF R#FiRFT TftTF# t FTRT #T#R # 

# FTTFFF FTTFT TTFF ## FR% # RTRT FT#R, f#RTF FF# R# I FTF #5# R FT# 
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fftTWTW % WTWf TflfeR, WWWT WTW WTTW wfffWR 3ffr WIW WF W WtfftrT fftl anqqft 
WWfwiWWT W?f fftlff ^T^ft % Wt 3TTW WTW? TlWWT 3ft fWTWR eft, 3TTWt WfWWT for ft 
^Mdi ftfwT i ft, wp ? WTft ■wiwft wwf Tffftff i 

ft WF ft WlFdl f Wf Wld WTW dd$I ft WF ft fft? 3lMW)d 'MKd ft <^dddl ft fftiTff 

wtwt ^fftwT ft TffftR gft ft wtw% ftr wrw ft few? ft wftf-wftf wftf ft Tftf I wrft 

fftTWTW W? WT ft, WTft WWT ft, $TFT ft, FT WWF, WWW-gWW WW TIT ft '•TRW ftft ft I 
M<il4-ifl<9l^ WiT ft 3im4 WTF TFT WT I ft Wf Wlfdl fft? ftft WSTft-fd(3l^ Wft ftfftw ?W 

www ft ftw fftwR ft ■gft ftfw? hi^jh wftr fft? w^w-wTfftw ft wrft wr wrftw Fwft 

Wfft-wftftftf Mdft ft I ehlftl wit fftrft ft Rift WTT Wift? WWffft? ftft WlpT «RW) ftt 
WTW ftw ft, WW? 3TTW wft 3TWTWT ft WTW WWftt ftf ft, WTft WR WRf? W? ft ft ftft ft 
TRT3TWT ft fft WTW-??: WTTT ft 3RW? W?ft WTW ftR W?R WTft did WRf? ft dlftft ft?T 
ft I WTTWft wftf fftlft ft TTTW W?ff? ftt, TRRT ft fftvft ftfW WW? ftT^fftt fFTTTT FWTft TSTTWTftf 
WTT W?ftW-W?ftw T53T fftRTT W?ft ftf? WSRf ft WW WlftWT I 

ft ftfWT ft, ft FW W<? ft ft WT?T W7W? WR did ddld §dft ftslft ft fft WWT-WWT 

ft tft ft ft wrfftwTft ftr ftrww?? wfwrw ft wftr ft, ftw% ftt ft wftr ft wt fftwrrwft wwft 

TFft ft I wftfW WWTWT ft fft WTF? ftf j^PlWI ft ft did •STlft ft ft ftr W?f?TT WTTW ft 
fft TJW ftw ftft ft WW ft ft, FWlft WT ft ftft-ftft dl J l FTW-FTW fftWT WT?ft ft, Wft ft 
WTW I ftl, FTW-FTW WTTWT ft '3TW5T wftf fttWT Wiftf ftf, WF Wf WW? <j4ddl ftf 3TR WTWWftf 

ftr fftwrftf ft i ft, <+>r^ni4 ftt fewTwr wft wrfftr, fttft wwft ft ft wwftf trtrrt wrfft? 

ftft OTlft WWWT wfftft I w WWW FWft ft t^W) WTW ft iftF WWT ft ft ftwWR ftf Wftf 
ft, ^wft WWF ftf ^TW5T dsehl-wwftf ftf WWft fftft ^ifR TRft f, ?WTR WTsT ft, FWIR 
WRT WWft ft TRft ft, 3Rft ^ITWftf ftf Wiftf ft ?W WWW ftf ft§T ft I -3T^ ■WTWftf ft WWWW 
ftf 3TWW ft ftfTIT f 3TT ftf, ftf fftftwift ft, fftwftf fftftwftf ft WWW T[gft fftWT WTW WWWft 
WWff ft ^W WWW ftr ft?T ft I Wf 3Tftfw WIW ft WT I Wf ?ER £WTW '3TT T T ft ?W WTWf ftf WWW I 
WW ft ftf-WR WTft 3TTWft Wifi WWT ftf? W^ ftft 3TTWft WT?T ffti ft ■3TTW WWT WT 
WfdlJJT WTW ft Wftf WWf Wft, WTW ft WWTWWf ft WW WTft ft ^ft I WW WF ftf Wftf 
TTcF WWfrIWWff WTW ft fft FW wfftWWT WWTWWf wft ft Tft ft, WfWT wft ft Tft ft, WWftf 
WWTWftf 7 FW WR Tft ft ft?T ft, WWiWft WW wftf , W%-wft WWR ft WIWR WWRR Wlft, WWWR 
Wf fttft ftf ft FT ft?T ft WWffft WWRR ftfW ftlft ft? WWRR ^ ftfw ftfft ft fftwftf 
?Wft ^WT, ftRWTWT 3ftT WWft WWW ftft Wf ffttr, ftcJT WRft ^ fftW I Wf Wf WWi WWTWT ftf 
ftwr WT, WW ftf <$5 WRft ft ftfow wf WWW TFT ft I '3TWW ft ftf jfftWT wftf ftfftf Wlfftft 
WWi WWRTft wft ftfr TTW) cwtw WWWT wft I WF WWW WIW ft, WF 3WWf WTW ft, WWW ft 
WftlWWT #T fft^I^ l ft 3TTW WWWT wft ftfftf W#^ I Wf FW WF WWTWWf WW WWT Tft ft, 
wwwft ^rfftwWT ft Tft ft, WF WTW WWWTWWR ftrTFTftft§TWTftlRWTWftf ftfW fftWTW 
TftT ft Wf 3TW WWT Wftf ftf, WT WWTW# WW WWft WTW Wfftf Wit WW ft Wt WF WW WfW 
Wiftf WfWFT W ft, ftf WW5WT ft WT? ftf , ftfftiW WF WWT WTffrIWTrff WTW ftf Tftf ft fawft FW 
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p$T Fp PtP % F3T Tp P, FTFT P ^oiHI Ft Ptr FTF P '^flT FF FTP HtldPl ^T^TTY FFFT 
t\ RTF MT tFT REFF £ FF FTTF FTT FFF ^TTcTT I, FFF TFT I FFffpT <i TRTT FTT FF 
5n%T if fpTFR FTT FF I, $TFT FT TFP FTP FTT FFf I, fFTFR FTT FF FFFFT I, FFP 
RF% FTFT ‘HTtTTT OTTcTT P FTR FTTP FF, Ft PtFT-PTFT FTTF FTTFT P, FF FTR P)T4dl I 
#T TgF fpRTF FTTFT [^ETrTT] I FFT Fp? Ft FF TTRT FTTF FTT FFF ^^TTcTT I #T TflPt 
RfpEETT FTTFp FT Fpt PP, FTTFp pTTT pHtfcll I, FTTFP Ft FFtF P PFF Fp RTFFPt 
^ cfT f^TRRft I, Tp^fFFFT 1 1 eft pTTT, RF FTRfP Ftf FT Pt FTF Fpt RTFT P FT RTFFT 
R3!TpFt P FTF fpT FFlP FTF P FF FTT Ft I RF FFFF TgF FTTFT P, FFFT FTF RfFF 
I #T RFT FRT RfpFT FTFFT I Ft FRFp IFF FFTp Fp Pt RpJF I <§5 Ptr pTTT 
p FT RFFH Fp, REFF % FTP TFT PtPt PfFTF FT Tift FTT FFt P FF FFE FftT 
fpFTp I RE FTFT Ft FTft Fpt FFFT FTpf Fp, FFTFFt Fp #T FFt FT FTR-FTF UPF 
3 FpRTFpRF, FpRTFpPF FtFTFFt, FgFTTp FF Rt fFT RTFRJFT P, FT FRF RTFSFFT 
p PP TTF P PfpTF PtFt ^P fpR TpTF^F RTFRTFT % I Ft FF TFT P, FF TFT % I RTFFT 
FFf Pt PP FFT fpT FTTFp FfP TFFfP Ft TFT I, F Ft FTF I cftFft FIF F£R- FTF P 
PtF FTp FT FR P Ft #T RFp FTF P Fp Ft RTFFp, RTFFp ^fRTTF ?FPt FRRT 
pt Fpt Fpf Fp fpFT Fpt FFTFT I FT, FFFT FTFT fRT FTF RTF Fp FFT FFTp I f| 
FtftFFI 

Ft F=E TfFE % Ft FcE FTF §FT 3TtT FF F^F 3TTF9FF7 FTPt 1 1 ^TTTt FTFT % Ft 
Fit I, FtF ^ FFTTfFT RT FTtF% Ftt TFFt #T F|-F% F§ttF FFT% Ft FFTTfR 
F^ ^T FTT F% FTtT feRt 3ftT FTt ^Tlft FTFT % Ft Tft 1 1 3TtT Ftrtt FTF> t 
?F TTF% f^R FtFt Ftt fTPFTFT, FFTFT, f^TFTFT, FFTT FTTFT I FTT FFF FPJ# 
^PTFRtft % FFTt FF F§ FTF TFT % Ft Ft 3TTR F ^FR fastFFTT FF Ft FFF FTF 
FT^ t FR FF% f^TF TITTT f^TT ^ IFITH Ftt FT #t ^FFtFPft Ftt, MIHlifFHFF Ft 
3ftT FFT-FFT Ft, FTTFtt FfFFF I FFff% FF ^ETTTFT% TFFFTT^ oftTTtR FTTFtt FFTFt 
F FTP FF FFTTsTtP FFT FpP I i 3ftT FF Ft FTF TtP FFTTfTFT Ft, FtF, FTT, FTF FTF F 
TFFT Ft FtfFT P ^t 3TTFFT FFT FFF Fp, TpE fFRFTft FF FFF FTT^ ftPFTp F FTT FTTT 
TR FTPP, RFF FTF TR RTpP I FTtf^F fP FRt P IFFR FTTFT FtFT I fPt FF FTF 
FTF Ft FFTF TpE FFT FFF3TFT T^FT pFT FF^ fFF ?F FF FFF P FtPf cEt ftFR Fp I 
FFlPp miPl 4 l FtPt P, FtFFTF FFett %, F^t Ft FTFt FFFT RTp I FF FF F%-Fp FFF 

fP ffP t, FnfpF P, ff !, Pr t, aftr pp fff ft fffP fttft rfPe fP fftt PtP, 

RE 3 PIFT Fp FTFT P, FFR FFIF f I ^fpFT FRTt FlPt I, FTFFp RTett I, RFp-^P 
FFpt FRp I, FTFFf Fp FTF P FF T^t I FTpF-FpTF RtT P FeP FTF FFTFT FF 

FFF fpT Ft RFP FF FR FTT PPT $TTFF FFTF Ft R FT FR F|FTFPt, PtPTF pPt 5fPFT 

PFF Pt RFT PPt P F^f Fp Ft FF fpFF FTp |, FF FTP I, c^FF RTp 1 1 FF FTFF 
I Ft pFt FTFF P FTP §TfpF FF FFP FPTTFt I FF FTFT P I 

FF FTF^ FF FF§T FT fptT {ppi^ET RE re FFT 3RFTF ^RT t FgF FTFt 
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#, # # #ft # t ft ffi, ftf#F #9 #fr ff iFFft f# ff! fr tft g f# ftF fFFiFT 

F#F # # 3R# F# t ftf#F Ft RTT# #FT FT g3TT t FT# 3TTFR #T FFIT #T 
FF FRI FIT$#T #t FTFT TTTTT TF FFF f#TT t, RFI FFT FF FT FFT t TTPRT FIT 3flT 
#ft f# FR# FTRFt#FjFFF#FRf#TffF# FI# FTFT f ff FRF f##FT 
#F #, FF# Ft FpJ FTT Ft, #t#F FF F? #FT FI# Tit F# FFI# %, FF FTF# 
FTF# TTFRT Ft F# #T f## FIFT WFTTFT #FT Ft TRft I #3FFH FFT FTTF FT# 
F?FT I #T FFTTT FT#R I % FF ?F#t TFT Fit ## TFT # ## FFTT F# I # F# 
RT I TFT TR#t FTFR % F# ##, FF# ## TFT FIT TIIHM #TR FI#, FR^H FFT#, 
#tF, # RT# FRF FFT#, F^fTT F# -3TT FT# t t#F# RT# T5RT ## ##, #f F#TF 
#Tt ## 3R#-3R# FTR# F#, 3R# TFT F# F#, F#T F#TF % FI# F% FITF F# 
## I FF TFT FTTF # f#R g3TT #f#F OII-HIH 5#F # R# #$#!< sRTFTT 3TTR FFTT 
F#f# FTFTF # FT tvbl F FF din l F, #FT Ft F, s# FF#, sifMgd FT RF 
FFT#, #F FIF# tf#**##^#^# FT# ## FFFI # FT# TFT FFI FT, 
FIR ? #T, # FFFIT FFTF 3TTF#t FFT % #t#F FIT! Ft FF I FF Ft F# ## F#t RIFT 
F# t #tFT FFF #, Ft F# 3TR# FF ff # F^t ?tt, Ft FTF FFFt FF Tft f F*t 
FFT FTTTTF #T FFF I TTFFT FF #T Ft FFT f^I FF?F FFF FFT oftT FTTTTF F?t F^FfcT 
FF '3ITF§FFI Ft F^t %, FTTITF FF tFFF^fe FF FIF^FFI Ft FFt t 'FR FTFt ^ f^TR 
Ft ^5 Ft, FRF Ftt TFT % fttR 3TTF§F^ FtF^t I FT FF Ft FTF Ft Ts?t F I TTFM PfiT 
FF FtFT ^ FF F^t t^I FIR «t<5=fr FTFR ^ f^I FFlft TFFfF FRt, TTFFI FFT3Tt, 
«Hl3fr I TTFTF Ft FF % % FR FR^ Fit f^vFT ^FR FR T^ t FFtfF) FTFT FTR RFR 
F# I Ft FRTF FftT FFF % FfTFRF FT^Rt #T FFF Ft TTtF, FFT% FF TTtF FTf^T 
ftFR FtF, W % F# F^f, Ft ^FR Ff Ft FRFF FIT I FTT FIR FF FJ^FT FFlfFT 
FF TFT FIT FTFFT % FTT^" c£)d F^t Ft TTFIctt I FTF FF FTlT FTF |l fFl F^U [FRF^R] 
FtF F# Ft FF FT# TtftlF FFT Pl^FTft FIT FIR FTTFT Ft f^F^FR FTTF^ft #F 
FT%R, FT% FI# % FF FTTF^t FFT?T F^ I FTT^R FTR £FR % FTTFlt TTRI FTR FRF 
Fit ftFR Fit, FR% Fit, FFRFFI, Ff’-ttli TR FR% Fit fldK Fit f^I FTT FF FFFF gR 
FfTTTR F, FFTiF gR f#gTFTF F FTR FRFT FFF Rft #T # FTT TT#, FR ft FIT TT# 
■#T FR# FfeF F^F F Fit FF T5t#-Ft# FTcff ft, T3#-Ftt FTTFtFF, ?TF% I F# FTF 
t TTF# FFff ^§T FI, Ft FF F% FIT# c# FTRFft #T FF f#RFT FRFT 1 1 

Ft FTR# TR# cgI5 F# R§t f# FR FF FT #FR FR ## ft FFt # t#R 
I gTR-Fft FF FFff# FTF FFTFT FFT f# RTR-ffFFT f#5# # I FF F?T Fit TFT 
FF FFTF, ^?T Fot FHRT FF FFTF, ^?T Fit FF# FF FFTF FF #FT t Ft FF WtFf Fot 
FFFFT I FRFT-FRFT FR #R FFFlt FFT I #T ?TF ^?T FFFT 1 1 % FTct F^ FTFIFFT 
# FIPJF ft FT F# #Ff FT 3TTFR-f#RF ^ t% FFRF FF FTF, %T# F FT FRt 
#tf FK1FH FR #FT I FF F% T|Ft FT Ft FF# ff #F FR# t FF FF# #F, FFFF 
FF, FF FFFT F#R, FFFF ?#T # FF FRT # FTFT FT#R FtfT FT, FF # F# 
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FTcfr 1 1 

cTt RF FRT# R# R#RT TOT TTRR 1 1 TOFR TRTTT R#, ##R RF # RTR # TO# 
f \TTT^f #T TTT# 3#RT RT RTR % TOR RI|R ^§ff Rit TOT# RTTR RtT RTRT f Rp5 #T #, 
<$3 TIFTR??# #, #T R, FT RTF R?t f , Rp? RRR % TORtf# «TRT RF I ## TOMTOd 
#T R#RT %, TO TOT TORT, RTTR #t RTR#t RiT, RTTR #T TTTORRT RTT RT RTTR R?T 
TOTTTORRT TOT, #R # R# RTT 3TTTT T# Trf^TT RT F#T I, TTT# ^f^RTT RT #RT 1 1 f#TO 

I ## r# tor # t ## rt#? r# I 3#rt # T# #r# #tr#r rTrrt fr#T ## 

<41# #, ## ## ? *1$ f# FTTR RTTTTTORT RTO, ^TO RTO, Hi# <4ld F Rf#T 

FT## f# ## RF TO# RF# RTT# TOT#T RF# # f^TT, RTRR# # f#R | #H TOT# t 
TO##TOT #, TORT #, -3Ttr^r, R# TOT# t, RTRT# TOT# t, TTR RTRT # TOT T# F #3# TO 
f#r rrt Ft TFT I? RT# TOR# TTR##t, RTtF3#TTR##t## RR# TO R# TORT 
Ft# I #f#TR f#TO FT tRB R# I #T TOTSR# TO#-TO# TO FtRT I f# FR# RfR ## 
R# FTTR# RT|R TOT f#TTO #, FRT# fRTTO <4$ # f#T f#RT R#, ■'NdAi R# f#RT TO# 
TO#TT R# f^FTO TO# R#-RR TOT#RR TOT fRTT# R#F TRTOT TOTRRTR R# ^f#RT % R# 
% I TOT RTTTR ## TOT TOT#RR TO# I FTT RRR ## RT# R# TOR R# f#T#t R# R^TTTR 
R# #, «# TOR FR# TTTTO # #T TOT «# TOR TOd' t # R# RftTO # TO# % ## 
#1 

RcfT FR# #tTO ^F «T#, TTOR # 3 TTfTTOT R, R§TT T#R TOM SIT, d*#-RftTO 

#, TO#R-TOTR TOR TO TORTOR TORTT I R#TO Ff «l# # TOF FR RRR 

gTT I FRI^ =# #TT ^ RFTRTT #, R^R R# TOF# f#TOF I TOT # R§R ^ TO 7RTFT 
^TTFT |f , f## % R# RFRT 1 1 TO, RvR ^ RTR Rft TO?TT % f# # R RFRT 

#, 3TR# ^#TRT % RFRT, TORT RiR#f#T %, TORT *^R R, TOR R##F %, TOT# 
FR TO# R TOR #TRR RRRT 1 1 # RR# FR # #T^ T#F R# f# FR TTTOR TOR, RTO 
TO# # FRT# TOf#TTFTO RF# RRf# I FR RT# RT TOTR f#RR R##R TOtT FR R/^T 
T#?T TOT RTO RR^R RRTF#, RRTFTR RRTF#, TTTO TOR RRTF# # f# RTTR # TRT TOT 
TT# TOtT RTTR #T TTOT RT# R TONTOI RRfcT ## ## TOTR TOR# # TRT RT# I RTO 
^JR f#T TOTR # f#T # RTO TOTTO, TOTR# R% #TFR ^ # # TOTO5T RTR ^F, # RTT# 
f#t TOimtoI ^RiRto # l 9J 
RR f#F! 

[Translation begins: 

Brothers and sisters and children, 

1 had come to this beautiful province of yours four months ago. 1 had come 
here when the big bridge on the Brahmaputra was being built. Then, there was 

92. The Bohag Bihu or New Year festival, celebrated in Assam. 14-15 April. 
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another special task in the mountains of Shillong also, where there is a huge 
hydro-electric power plant coming up at a place called Umiam. So 1 came to 
perform two big tasks, 93 and was happy to see that Assam is also making rapid 
strides towards progress. As you know, the building of a bridge on the 
Brahmaputra is a big task. It had been thought about for years but could not be 
done due to various difficulties. Now it is coming up fast and soon the two 
parts of Assam, now divided by the river, will be connected. The other project, 
the hydro-electric power plant, also is an important one because the modem 
world functions on power. 

Now, I have come again to Assam. Generally, whenever I come here, my 
heart is filled with happiness because it is a beautiful province and the people 
are good. But, I come only when there is some special occasion. At the moment, 
the task before me is connected with the armed forces for which some new 
arrangements are being made. New developments have taken place on our 
borders and so arrangements had to be made quickly to station the army near 
Tezpur. They could not live there in the rains without houses. Now, if we had 
let things happen in the normal course, and had the houses built through 
contractors, it would have taken a great deal of time and money. Therefore, we 
asked the officers and jawans to build houses for themselves. With tremendous 
effort, they have completed them within two and a half months. 94 They have 
done very good work and whenever tasks are taken up and completed within 
the time-limit, it boosts up the morale of the people. 

I remember, that during the freedom struggle, Mahatmaji had once said 
that our speed of working should be like that of the Calcutta-Punjab Mail. It 
runs on time, stops at the stations and reaches its destination, Kalka or wherever 
it is, on time. So, we must also do our work on time. I am here for that purpose 
and am always happy to meet the jawans and officers in the armed forces. 
Because they do good work, are intelligent, hard-working and strong. They 
inspire confidence. Similarly, our young men in the air force are also excellent 
and we can easily repose our confidence in them. You often find aircraft hovering 
here and there these days. Sometimes, people wonder if they are foreign planes. 
But generally, they are ours and they practice every day. 

When I came to Tezpur yesterday, 1 wanted to meet the refugees from 
Tibet in their camps. I went there. 95 It is obvious that they have had to bear 
great hardships, and left all their possessions behind to cross difficult 


93. See fn 85 in this section. 

94. See fn 86 in this section. 
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mountainous terrain, to come here. We have given them shelter and taken on 
the task of looking after them. So far, nearly thirteen thousand or more have 
come and few keep trickling in even now. They have been kept in camps in 
Misamari and Buxa: which are not very salubrious climatically for the Tibetans, 
who are used to living in a colder climate on the mountains. So they fall ill due 
to the heat. So arrangements had to be made to send them to some hill stations, 
and at the same time ensure that their work and their children’s education did 
not suffer. We are making arrangements for that. They are being sent to the hill 
stations in the Punjab, Sikkim and elsewhere, where they can do agriculture, 
carpentry or take up some handicrafts or village industries, etc. It looks as if 
they will have to stay in this country for a long time. It is not quite right to think 
that they will return to their country very soon. 

Well, I came here for these two purposes, and in this connection I came to 
Gauhati today, first of all, to meet the Governor ’ 6 and the Chief Minister, which 
I did. Then, in the afternoon, I went to a place — about eighteen-nineteen miles 
from here, where a panchayat conference is taking place. What was the name 
ot the conference? The name of the place is Sonapur . 47 As you know, this is a 
new thing that is happening all over India today and the panchayats are being 
given greater autonomy. We are laying the foundations of a real panchayati raj 
which is a revolutionary step. After doing all this, I have now come here for a 
short while. 

I would like to share some of my thoughts with you and tell you something 
about the situation in the country and the world. I am going back to Delhi in the 
morning and two days hence, the Prime Minister of China is coming to Delhi 
for talks. 45 ' You must be aware of what the talks are about. In the last one year, 
and even before that, there has been some tension on the borderland several 
incidents have taken place. The Chinese Government has captured some of the 
Indian posts in the mountain areas, particularly in the Ladakh and NEFA. This 
is a new development. As you can imagine, a dispute between two great countries 
like ours engenders great passion and heat; and justifiably so. It is humiliating 
when another country violates our territorial integrity. Therefore, there has 
been a great deal of anger over this in India. Yet we felt that we should not say 
no to holding talks even if the result is not very fruitful. This has been our 
principle, right trom the time of Mahatma Gandhi. Even when we were fighting 
with the British for freedom, Gandhiji was always willing to hold talks with the 


96. See fn 88 in this section. 

97. See fn 89 in this section. 
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Viceroy and others. Therefore, we felt it was proper to agree when the Prime 
Minister of China expressed a desire to hold talks. We felt it proper to invite 
him to India for the talks. 

Now, I cannot tell you whether anything will come out of these talks. The 
problem is complicated and those who are on the Indian side in the talks must 
remember that they should not tolerate anything which offends the dignity of 
India or violates our territorial integrity. At the same time, we must be respectful 
to the other side. Now Shri Chou En-lai is coming here and even if we feel that 
the Chinese policy is wrong, we must not forget that he is coming at our 
invitation. We must treat our guests with honour, as has been our tradition and 
culture from ancient times. But, that does not mean that we should give up any 
of our principles or accept anything that is detrimental to India’s interests. 

All these developments which have taken place on our borders, in the last 
year, are close to Assam and near Kashmir and Ladakh. The borders are very 
long; ranging over nearly 2500 miles of territory. These developments have 
given a new aspect to our borders. For years, it has been a quiet border, with 
almost no incident or dispute about it. The borders which were considered 
dangerous during the British period were different. As you know, that was the 
western and north western border, where the British forces used to be stationed 
and very often wars used to be fought. But the Assam and NEFA borders have 
been quiet, and nobody even dreamed of any danger on that front. Now, this is 
a new development in the history of India and Asia. It is not a very good 
development but there it is. 

China is a great and powerful country. We are also growing in strength. 
When two great countries have common borders, unless there is complete 
harmony, peace and love between them, the borders become fraught with 
danger. I do not know what will happen in the future. But whatever happens, 
we must remember two or three things. One is that, the once peaceful border, 
is no longer so. The sleeping borders have been awakened, and nobody knows 
what new developments may take place. Therefore, we must be vigilant, not 
only now but always vigilant. Assam also now falls within the limits of 
international politics. Therefore, we must be vigilant and pay heed to this 
warning. Another aspect of the same thing is, that being vigilant does not mean 
shouting slogans or taking out processions. These internal manifestations have 
no impact outside. What it really means is that India must become strong like 
the other countries in the world are strong today. 

Which are the powerful countries today in the World? The two most 
powerful ones are the United States and the Soviet Union; which are militarily 
extremely powerful. They are nuclear powers. What are the factors responsible 
for this? You will find that they are extremely advanced industrially, and in the 
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field of science and technology. The United States, England, Soviet Union and 
other countries of Europe and Japan have become powerful due to the advance 
in science and industry. Therefore, if we wish to become powerful, there is no 
alternative except to advance in the field of science and technology and learn 
the use of machines, etc. Science is knowledge which can be used to improve 
whatever we are doing and to tap the sources of energy which are hidden in 
nature. Electricity is a natural source of energy, which any boy or girl can 
grasp. It has to be developed as it is being done in Umiam where a hydro- 
electric power plant is coming up. Such projects have to be taken up all over 
the country, because the power thus generated can be used to set up industries, 
to run powerful machines, etc. We have to generate power, which has made 
the West rich and powerful. It is only by following the path that they have 
taken, that we can get rid of the poverty in India. Both these things are interlinked. 

Immediately, on getting freedom we had decided to adopt this course. But 
however fast we may progress, there is no magical formula by which we can 
do all these things. What is required is the hard work of millions of people in 
the country. You read newspapers which publish long debates on ideology and 
policy, etc. But you must realise that behind any ism or ideology, there are two 
things. One is hard work; and two, scientific advance and industrialisation. 
These two things are common. Please do not be misled into thinking that there 
is a great difference. Everywhere you will find huge machines, new techniques 
of production, agriculture and other industries. There is no argument about 
that. That does not mean that we should copy capitalist America or communist 
Russia. The main thing is to grasp the advance made by science, work hard 
and evolve a path to suit India’s needs. We must not give up our roots and copy 
others. We will learn from other countries and maintain our principles at the 
same time. 

All this is extremely difficult, because India is a huge country and had 
become backward during the last few centuries. We were steeped in conceit 
about our own greatness. That may have been truest some time, but it has not 
been true for hundreds of years. We had fallen and become prey to foreign 
powers. Why did we fall? It is pretty obvious that we fell because the country 
is divided into various provinces, castes, languages and what not. There has 
never been unity among us, and the caste-system has further contributed to 
our downfall. How can there be unity when one caste suppresses the other? 
How can there be true democracy when caste-system exists? Democracy means 
that the people hold the reins of power in their own hands and there should be 
equality of rights among them. We often talk about socialism. How can we 
bring about socialism where there is so much disparity between the castes and 
classes? It is simply not possible. We must understand this and also the reasons 
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for our downfall. We had got into the habit of indulging in petty quarrels among 
ourselves in the name of religion, caste, language or province, forgetting that 
our future is tied up with the progress of the whole of India. Neither Assam nor 
Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh can progress on their own. Our fortunes 
are linked with that of the nation, which is Bharat, India. Hindustan — whatever 
you may call it. Freedom came to Assam, Bombay, Madras and Punjab, only 
when India became free, not to each one of them separately. Similarly, we can 
progress only when all of us march together. Otherwise we will fall together 
and be destroyed. We cannot progress separately. This has to be borne in 
mind. 

Secondly, only those countries can progress in the modem world which 
can grasp science and the other modem technological advances made in the 
world. We cannot progress by copying others. We will have to do original 
research and progress. The science of medicine or engineering that is learnt in 
schools, colleges and universities from textbooks, etc., is not enough. You 
may learn the fundamentals but that does not contribute to the country’s 
progress. We must reach a stage where there are great scientists, engineers 
and doctors in India who can contribute to the world’s scientific knowledge. 
We need people of high quality because whether in a democratic country or a 
socialist set-up, it is the people of quality who contribute to the nation’s progress. 
Mere numbers or crowds do not make a country great. If we think that India 
is very strong because these forty crores of people here, we will be deceiving 
ourselves. A country becomes powerful when its people are of a high quality, 
not by mere numbers. Democracy cannot function with a crowd of idiots. A 
country can go only so far as its intellectuals, philosophers, scientists and 
others take it. There are a number of people of high quality in India too. But 
today’s world is dependent on science. People are planning to reach the Moon 
and the stars. 

You can imagine how the world has changed. Where are we? We are still 
busy thinking about castes and kitchen rituals and all kinds of taboos. We 
waste all our energy in such futile thinking and bondages, without realising that 
the world is shrinking. People are looking beyond this planet of ours, towards 
the Moon and other planets. In a world such as this, if some young men pass 
a resolution in some debating society, it does not serve the country in any way. 
We can become strong only by training ourselves for the big tasks before us, 
and open new avenues of progress. We have got the opportunity to do so after 
a long time. 

Our armed forces are very good. The officers, as well as the men, are 
excellent. I accept all that. But they need modem weapons, aeroplanes and 
equipment. We need scientists and engineers to produce all these things. Everyone 
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cannot do it. It is only people, highly trained and skilled in technology and 
science, who can contribute to the country’s progress. Giving speeches cannot 
take anyone very far. We had to search for good engineers from all over the 
country to build the bridge on the Brahmaputra. Otherwise we would have had 
to bring them in from Germany, the United States, Japan and the Soviet Union, 
because we want results. We do not want merely to provide employment to 
people. The fact that we have excellent engineers today in India is a sign of 
strength. So, we did not have to invite any engineers from outside to construct 
the bridge. All kinds of things are happening in the country. River valley projects 
have come up in Bhakra-Nangal, Damodar valley and other places in the North, 
as well as the South. When we needed good people, and could not find them in 
India, we had no hesitation in inviting them from the Soviet Union or the United 
States. 

The work of digging oil wells is going on in Assam as well as in Gujarat. 
This is something new for us, though oil was found in Digboi a long time ago. 
But it was some foreign company which was doing it and it did not train many 
Indians in all this time. So, it became a big problem for us to start digging oil 
wells. Oil is extremely important in today’s world. Therefore, we faced once 
again the question, whether to invite tenders from foreign companies and to 
share the profits. We have done this in some cases. But it is necessary to learn 
the techniques ourselves, if we are to reap the full benefits. Therefore, we 
decided to train our own people. We called in some experts from the Soviet 
Union, United States, France and other countries to train them. We did not 
allow the foreign companies to take over the task but to train our own people. 
If we had hesitated to do this, we could not have achieved our goal. You must 
understand one thing clearly and. that is in the big tasks that we are taking up, 
the question is not whom we should employ, whether they should be from the 
Punjab, Assam, Bombay or somewhere. The jobs will go to those who are 
qualified, from wherever they may come, in India and if they are not available 
here in large numbers, from abroad too. Only then can we progress. Every 
state has the right to progress. But we need quick results and trained personnel. 
You cannot isolate Assam or any other province from India for there will be no 
help for the state there. Suppose you isolate yourselves from India, what will 
you do with the oil or other natural resources that you have? You will be unable 
to tap them and will be forced to let foreign companies come in, as it happened 
earlier. You may get a little profit out of that, and possibly some petty employment 
opportunities. But the real profit would go to someone else. Everyone must 
realise this. India has plenty of natural resources like iron ore, coal, now oil and 
other minerals. We do not have money, I agree, but when it is necessary, that 
can somehow be managed. The most important thing is to produce trained and 
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skilled human beings. That does not mean going to colleges and universities 
and getting some degrees. A B.A. degree may be a good thing but it is necessary 
to learn much more than that. There is no value left in a mere degree. I often 
find that less educated people are more skilled and capable, than a degree- 
holder, because the latter give up all attempts at learning after getting a degree. 
So, we need to produce people of high quality in the country, able and trained, 
and not merely people who can pass examinations. 

Take the case of oil, for instance. We started drilling wells a couple of 
years ago. We had no trained people available. So we selected some young men 
working in the Geological Survey and other science graduates, first class degree- 
holders, etc. We interviewed them and selected the best. After that we gave 
them training for two years. We opened special schools to teach this science 
and taught them to do practical work in the field. The instructors were Russians, 
Romanians and Germans. Anyhow, within two or three years, they have become 
well trained and are able to do their work. Now, the need to get people from 
outside is gradually — becoming less, because our young men are becoming 
well-trained and capable of handling these tasks. So this has to be done in 
every field. 

Take science. We have opened huge national science laboratories. Recently, 
an English scientist, who was visiting India, went to Bombay and visited the 
atomic energy plant there at Trombay/* A number of foreigners, American, 
English, Russians, French, etc., go to visit it, because it has become famous in 
other countries. We cannot compete with the United States or the Soviet Union. 
But in its own way, the standard of work being done there is pretty high. The 
British scientist who came expressed great amazement at the quality of work 
being done there, particularly because nearly everyone who is working there is 
so young. They are doing excellent works and most of them are below thirty. 
In other countries, generally, this work is being done by older men. 

So, as you can see there is a strange upheaval in the country, with huge 
steel plants and so on coming up everywhere, and more important that people 
are getting trained in two ways. One is, as I said, in specialised tasks like 
engineering and science, etc. On the other hand, education is spreading, 
particularly primary education. It is very important that everyone in the country 
should get primary education, because then it becomes easier to select the 
people who should get higher education. Today there are thousands of boys 
and girls in villages who get no opportunities at all. If they did, many of them 
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might become great scientists or something else. There should be equality of 
opportunity in the country. 

I am aware that our primary and secondary education is of very poor 
standard. The poor teachers are very badly paid and there is no equipment 
available in the schools. We must try to improve the standard of education in 
schools and colleges also. But the rapidity with which education is spreading in 
India is a pretty revolutionary thing and is transforming the face of the country. 
We want that within the next five to six years, there may be no child in India 
between the ages of six to eleven who does not go to school. Now eleven years 
is too young. But at the moment we can only do what our strength permits. 
This itself is a very big task and involves building thousands of schools. We 
will gradually keep on increasing the age limit. 

Anyhow, we are laying the foundations of primary education all over the 
country. I do not want that everyone should go to universities. The standard of 
universities in India has fallen pretty low and their former excellence is missing. 
No one individual is to blame. There are several factors behind it. The teachers 
are not good. I feel that only those who have, by and large, done extremely 
well in schools, must be taken into the universities. Only then will they really 
benefit from higher education. That does not mean that those who are not 
selected for higher education should sit at home. They must continue their 
education in other training institutions, polytechnics, etc., because after all, 
everybody does not have the aptitude for the same kind of education. Those 
who do not go in for engineering can become something else. 

Well, this is about education which is very essential and the most 
revolutionary thing in the world. Now even our girls are going to schools and 
colleges. Last year, I calculated that 20,000 girls had got B.A. degrees in India, 
which may not be a very large number compared to our population. But the 
fact that so many girls have got degrees is a revolutionary thing for India. It 
will revolutionise the home. I am always in favour of educating girls and women 
because only then can the country really progress. Anyhow, I want you to 
remember that education is not merely the means of acquiring a degree but lays 
the foundation of the country s growth. The demand for employment, etc., is 
a superficial thing. If a few people get jobs, it may be of temporary benefit but 
does not contribute to the country’s progress in any way. The most urgent 
problem is that the country should advance so fast that the employment 
opportunities should exceed the number of people in the country. 

Just now you find that there is tremendous unemployment. But a qualified 
engineer, male or female, is snapped up immediately. This is the way things are 
happening in the country. We need engineers, big and small, mechanics, 
technicians, etc., because India is changing very fast. She changed very little 
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during the British rule and was far removed from the new world of science and 
technology and industrialisation. We were backward, and yet the country 
produced great men. However, a few individuals cannot transform the country. 
Now we are trying to bring about changes from the bottom rung, by education 
and by industrialising the country, in order to increase the wealth of the country. 
The Planning Commission and other organisations have been set up, with this 
end in view. Now if we keep moving on an even keel, which we will, then 
believe me, there will be no dearth of employment in India. But it is necessary 
to keep moving. If we give jobs to people merely to provide employment, our 
real work will suffer. 

As you know, when we became free and Pakistan came into being, as a 
result of Partition, millions of refugees poured in from East Bengal and Pakistan 
and it was our duty to give them refuge and look after them. In the beginning, 
with a view to giving them employment, a number of them were absorbed in 
offices. They were certainly good people. But we made a mistake in taking 
them on without giving sufficient thought to whether they were suitable for 
that job or not; and moreover, we took in far more than was necessary. The 
result was that they did not last long in their jobs and the work suffered. So, it 
created a new problem. Therefore, mere employment oriented tasks cannot 
take the country very far. If less people were to be reunited in factories and 
offices, the quality of the work will improve. Each individual, whether he is at 
the top, a minister or a worker, should be able to give his best to the job for he 
serves the country better, instead of someone who takes a few days to do a 
simple task and becomes a burden to the country. The man who does the work 
of one hour in half contributes to the country’s progress. The farmer who 
produces one and a half maunds instead of one serves his land and country 
better. As I was saying, even on land, the problem is that there is too much 
pressure on it. Each acre of land is being cultivated by twice or three times the 
number of people necessary to do so. Instead of increasing production in any 
way, they become a burden on the land. 

Do you know the root cause of India’s poverty? More than a 150 or 200 
years ago, when the British came to India, they gradually put a stop to many of 
our small village industries, etc., to meet the demands of the Industrial Revolution, 
which was taking place in England then. The result was that those who used to 
earn a living by other means became dependent on land. So, the pressure on 
land continued to increase because other avenues of employment closed down. 
Now, to eradicate that poverty, we will have to reverse the trend by putting up 
industries, big, medium and small, village industries, etc., to lure people away 
from land, to lessen the pressure on it. This is the fundamental thing. I am 
putting all these things before you because India is on the threshold of major 
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changes. The time has now come to take a leap forward, which cannot be 
done if we try to behave like a second rate nation and produce second rate 
people from universities, whether you take the whole country or one of the 
provinces, there can be progress only when we produce intelligent, skilled and 
trained human beings of a high quality. There is no other alternative. Employment 
will gradually increase. But that is not important. 

In Assam too, partly due to our efforts and partly in spite of them, new 
doors are opening. Oil has been discovered here. A couple of years ago, the 
people of Assam had launched an agitation for a refinery. I have no objection to 
that. But I did not like the thinking behind it. How can a country progress, if 
you do not grasp the root of the problem? Do you think Assam will begin to 
shine because some factories are put up in Gauhati or Assam? I have no objection 
to your having a refinery here. But the important thing is to grasp the 
fundamentals of a country’s progress, if you want to go ahead fast. Otherwise 
you will fritter away all your energy in agitations and other petty things. 

Anyhow, oil has been discovered here, and hopefully there will be more. I 
am not referring only to Digboi. Oil is even more valuable than gold in today’s 
world. Whatever benefits you may get out of a refinery in Assam, the real 
benefit that you should reap is in the form of innumerable industries as the off 
shoot. The thousands of people who come out of universities should be able to 
run them and use their training in the best possible way. 

If you travel in India today, you will find that the states. I shall not name 
them where the people do not look to the government for jobs, but work hard 
is progressing very fast. In one state, I have calculated that in the last one year, 
fifty thousand small industries have been started with almost no help from 
government. They work very hard and are going ahead rapidly because they 
can stand on their own feet. They have not aspired to white-collared jobs but 
work hard and each family is growing more prosperous by four of five members 
working. 

There is a small town called Ghaziabad, near Delhi, which was a lonely 
neglected place. Now, in the last ten years, it has suddenly sprung to life and 
innumerable little industries have been started. People have woken up to a new 
life and learnt to adopt the new techniques which science and technology can 
offer. Government jobs are not bad, but the opportunities for doing things on 
one’s own initiative are so unlimited that millions of people must avail of them, 
if the country is to progress. 

Now the Government has to pave the way by making arrangements for 
the production of steel, coal, power, etc. These things cannot be done by 
private individuals. They can be undertaken only by the government. The setting 
up of heavy industries and the production of power and steel will lead to other 
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industries, small, medium and big, coming up. I do not say that there are no 
difficulties. It is an extremely difficult task to uplift an entire nation. But I am 
trying to show you what our attitude towards these things ought to be. It is not 
right to sit, waiting for government jobs to fall into your laps. The whole 
psychology in such thinking is wrong. It is better for an individual to go and 
dig a field or something. It will help him because he will learn something in the 
process. 

Now, when you are reading in the University, you should try to take full 
advantage of it because this time will never come again. A man must of course 
continue to read and learn all his life, of course. Education does not stop in 
schools and colleges. It is merely the beginning. But when you are in schools 
and colleges, full attention should be paid to the task of preparing yourselves, 
physically and mentally to face the responsibilities that life may bring. I feel 
very sad to see people wasting this precious time of preparation because it will 
never come back again. If it is wasted, we will become a second rate nation. 
So, you must take full advantage of these years and if there is some spirit in 
you, the holidays should also be utilised to leant something practical. You should 
go to the farms or factory and try to get some practical training. In fact, the 
modern system of education demands that theoretical learning should be 
substantiated by practical experience. In the Soviet Union and the United States, 
etc., education is oriented towards this. People work in factories to put 
themselves through college. This may not be possible in India just now. But I 
am trying to show you what education in other countries is like. 

There is great rivalry between the Soviet Union and the United States 
because each is worried that the other will outstrip it. So, if one produces fifty, 
sixty thousand engineers every year, the other will try to produce more. They 
know that it is not mere numbers but the quality of education that counts. They 
also realise the importance of practical work in factories, laboratories or in the 
field in education. A student of agriculture has to spend half his time working in 
the fields, alongside the farmers because mere book-learning cannot teach 
everything. You must not think of a degree in agriculture as something which 
equips you to lecture to the farmer. He would probably know more than you in 
spite of your degree. 

So, I want you to understand the upheaval that is taking place in India and 
to some extent in the world today. I am concerned with what is happening in 
India, in the villages and towns. There is a rapid change everywhere. I was 
telling you about education. I want that it should spread faster. But I think even 
now there are nearly four and a half crores boys and girls who go to schools 
and colleges today, leaving aside the very small children and the older ones. I 
think within the next five, six years, the number will go up to seven crores. It 
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is a pretty big figure, in a sense about one-fifth or one-sixth of the population. 

All right, so we are progressing on all fronts, and people, instead of realising 
what is happening, get into a panic when there are difficulties or get cold feet 
and keep complaining. It is really strange that people who come from outside 
are full of praise for the rate at which we are progressing; while here at home 
people, at least some of them, keep moaning. This is, for one thing, a sign of 
weakness. Difficulties should not be hidden, and mistakes must be rectified. 
There is great unemployment in the country on the one hand. But thousands of 
new avenues of employment are opening up for the qualified, intelligent boys 
and girls. There is a dearth of qualified people in the country today, who can 
take on responsibilities. Isn’t this strange? You must try to pay attention to 
these things. 

Now, I would like to mention a few things. As I told you, I had been to the 
village of Sonapur, where the members of the panchayats from various villages 
had gathered together. The greater autonomy which is being given to the 
panchayats, is a revolutionary development and will lay the foundation of real 
panchayati raj instead of officials and bureaucrats running the whole show. 
After all, officials are selected from among the people and trained to serve. The 
days of officialdom are gone. As a matter of fact, the world of officers and the 
common man should not be divided. That is wrong. In fact, rights and 
responsibility should vest in the people. So we are giving greater autonomy to 
the panchayats; which is transforming the whole system. The panchayati raj is 
a new thing that is emerging. Some people are afraid that the panch may make 
mistakes. It is possible that they may make several mistakes. But it is a 
revolutionary development in the country by which we are trying to uplift the 
people from below. You will find that as these things take shape, immediately 
the face of the country will change. After all, India is mainly an agricultural 
country. If the farmer changes, and gains confidence, learns to use new 
techniques, etc., the entire face of India will be transformed. We are giving not 
only greater autonomy but more financial powers and revenue to the panchayats, 
so that they do not have to go running to the government for money. They will 
be able to do what their villages need. They are even being given the power to 
raise money by levying taxes. All this will take time but once things start moving, 
they will keep going on their own momentum. 

So, this is a very important and necessary step that has been taken. On the 
other hand, we are laying the foundations of basic industries by putting up steel 
plants, coal factories, machine-making industries, and drilling oil wells, etc. 
On yet another front, we are tackling the task of educating the people and 
training them. I am not talking at the moment of ordinary university education; 
that is separate. I am talking of specialised education and training in science 
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and technology in the scientific institutes and polytechnics, etc. We need trained 
personnel. If we put up industries and do not have the trained personnel to man 
them, what will be the use of those industries? You must also remember that 
industries can be put up in a few years, while to train people to run them takes 
ten to fifteen years. Therefore, we have to start thinking from now onwards, 
so that we have the men ready at the right time. It is for this that there is 
planning, the five year plans, etc., as otherwise, everything will come to a 
standstill. We have to do all these big tasks and they have to be done at a time 
when there are a thousand pressures from the world. The world progresses 
and advances with its own good and evil consequences. It is progressing in a 
mad fashion. I cannot say what will happen in the future, whether it will succeed 
in destroying itself. But if we do not progress in such a world, we will become 
backward and be crushed. Therefore, in such a situation, we have to pit all our 
strength into the task. 

Now, a new chapter has begun in the history of this State. It is happening 
everywhere and I am not talking especially of the oil that has been found here. 
I am referring to the events that have occurred on our borders, which have 
changed the entire complexion of Assam, NEFA and Kashmir border. As I told 
you, I shall be meeting the Prime Minister of China in a few days. But whatever 
be the outcome, this border can no longer be a quiescent one. It has become a 
live border, and to some extent a dangerous one. This has an impact on the 
whole of India and it is our duty to defend our border. That involves thousands 
of things, like production of military equipment, setting up defence industries, 
air-planes. You cannot defend the border by passing resolutions. A heavy price 
will have to be paid for our freedom. There is nothing that can be got without 
paying a price. Now all this is about India. But they will have a special impact 
on Assam because this border is in Assam and NEFA. Roads will have to be 
constructed and people want a railway line to be constructed across the river 
and a road to the north bank and what not. Well, what am I to say? The fact of 
the matter is that new burdens have been cast upon us because of the border 
problems and we have to do things which we never dreamed of doing. The 
entire picture has changed. They have become essential for the defence of 
India and so they have to be done. What you have to do is to prepare yourselves 
to meet the challenge, instead of passing resolutions demanding that there should 
be progress and roads and railway lines be built and what not. If you are not 
prepared, you will find yourselves besieged by the enemy. We want people 
who are prepared and trained and equipped to do first rate work. There can be 
no slackness when it is a question of our national defence. It is a different thing 
that [...] anybody can come in. But if there is responsibility to be shouldered, 
we will have to bring in responsible people no matter where we have to search 
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for them. So, I want you to pay attention towards this and prepare yourselves, 
the young and the old so that you can take your rightful place in this changing 
Assam and India, instead of wasting your energies in futile exercises like petty 
agitations and riots, etc. There are big challenges before the nation and we 
need the cooperation of everyone in the country. 

So, I have placed before you some of my thoughts so that you may think 
about them. I want everyone, men and women, to think about them. Gone are 
the days when women were backward. When it is a question of the country’s 
defence and progress, when there is a revolution in the country, everyone must 
understand the role that they have to play, and to do it. Only then can the 
country grow. These things cannot be done by passing laws in Parliament or 
the Assam Assembly or by agitating in Shillong and Gauhati, when danger 
threatens or big tasks confront the people, they should grow in mind and heart 
and body. 

So, this is a great testing time for us, not only the present but the years to 
come. The eyes of the world are upon India, some with love, some with 
sympathy and others with hatred. There are all sorts. Some are jealous because 
the fact is that whether India succeeds and progresses or fails, it is bound to 
have a great impact on the whole world. People are worried and want to see 
how we fare. The world is keen to see how we implement the five year plans, 
not because it means setting up more industries but because it lays the 
foundations of future progress. People come from the United States, France, 
England, the Soviet Union and Japan and elsewhere, to see what is happening 
in India. Some are impressed; others criticise according to their attitude. But all 
of them are amazed that our own people are more bothered about criticising 
the Government and the Congress and are indulging in meaningless agitations 
which have no relevance to the modem world. This is not the time for such 
petty things. We have to do great things and this is a testing period for the 
entire nation. 

We passed a big examination during the freedom struggle. It was a long 
drawn out struggle which lasted for forty, fifty years and we succeeded 
ultimately, after great difficulty. Our great leader Mahatma Gandhi taught us a 
great deal. Now, the questions that have arisen are much more complicated. 
Now, we have to battle not against an external enemy, at least I hope we do not 
have to, but against our weaknesses and disunity, caste system, etc., and work 
hard. There is no doubt about it that we will succeed if we work hard, and if 
we do not succeed our difficulties will keep on multiplying. I want you to think 
about these things and make this beautiful province a strong one, a kind of a 
protective shield for India. That will ensure your progress as well as protect 
you from external aggression. I have come here on this auspicious day when 
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you are celebrating a big festival. 100 You have my best wishes on this day. 
Jai Hind! 


71. A Naga State 101 

Observations of the Prime Minister on the 
Governor’s Note dated 16th April 1960, on the proposals of the 
Third Naga People’s Convention 

Shortly after his arrival at Gauhati on Saturday, April 16th, 1960, the Prime 
Minister discussed with the Governor 102 and the Chief Minister the Governor’s 
Note 103 on the proposals of the Third Naga People’s Convention."* 4 Shri N.K. 
Rustomji, adviser to the Governor, and Dr. Verrier Elwin, Adviser for Tribal 
Affairs, were present throughout the conference, and the G.O.C., Assam, the 
acting Commissioner, Naga Hills Tuensang Area and the Deputy Commissioners 
of Kohima. Tuensang and Mokokchung were invited to be present during the 
concluding stages. 

The Prime Minister was in general agreement with the approach indicated 
in the Governor’s Note and made the following observations:- 

1 . The Nagas do not qualify for a separate State, as they have neither the 
necessary population nor the resources. Their population is of an average Tahsil 
in a District. Coorg, for instance, which is greatly advanced and has given 
India some of her finest soldiers, could not be given the status of a State as it 
was too small and did not have the necessary resources. 

2. Association with the Assam State should continue in two matters — the 
Governor and the High Court. Although we should not constitute the Naga 
areas into a separate State like the other States, in practice it would function as 
an entity under the Governor in which the Nagas would manage their own 
affairs and where there would be no imposition or exploitation from outside. 
The Prime Minister was agreeable to the widest measure of autonomy being 
granted to the Nagas, subject to certain controls in respect of Law and Order 
and Finance. 

100. See fn 92 in this section. 

101. Undated and unsigned record of discussion of 16 April 1960. File No. 57/1 38/59-Poil (1), 
MHA. 

102. S.M. Shrinagesh. 

103. See Appendix 6 for Shrinagesh’s note of 16 April 

104. Held at Mokukchung from 22 to 26 October 1959; demanded a separate state. 
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The Ministry of Irrigation & Power have made various suggestions. Among 
these is the purchase of two fairly large Cutter Suction Hydraulic Dredgers 
which will help in the expeditious execution of this project. These dredgers can 
later be used for the Ganga Barrage Project. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(c) Goa and Pondicherry 

75. To N.R. Pillai and M.J. Desai: World Court on Goa 113 

I have your two notes about Goa and the World Court Judgment on Nagar 
Haveli. 114 You suggest that a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee should 
be held to consider these matters. I agree with you. But it is extraordinarily 
difficult for me to find any time during the next three or four days. There are 
meetings of the Cabinet and the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, Party 
meetings. Investitures and dinner parties. The only time I can suggest (and this 
will mean my cancelling some engagements) is 3 o’clock on the 28th April in 
Parliament House. You might ask the Home Minister and others if it suits them, 
and inform me. 

2. There is no immediate hurry for us to come to any decision. But it 
would be desirable to make a statement in Parliament, if that is possible. 


76. To S. Dutt: Delegation to France 115 

I am inclined to think that this is not a suitable time for a Parliamentary Delegation 
to go to France from India. 116 1 need not go into the reasons for this. Anyhow, 
this will have no effect at all on the question of Pondicherry. I suggest that the 
invitation might be accepted in principle, but the date might be left open. The 
delegation going to France would have to be very carefully chosen and should 
include as far as possible, at least some people knowing French. 

1 13. Note to SG and CS, 25 April 1960. 

1 14. See also SWJN/SS/59/item 70. 

115. Note to FS, 31 May 1960. File No. 6(20)-Eur(W)/60, MEA. 

1 16. See Appendix 19 for S.K. Baneiji’s note of 13 May to S. Dutt. 
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(d) CAG’s Constitutional Role 

77. To N.G. Goray 117 

Gauhati, 
April 16. 1960 

My dear Goray, 

Your letter of April 14th has reached me here in Gauhati today. This letter 
relates to the Auditor General’s 118 report on Defence. 

It is certainly unfortunate that there should be controversy in such matters. 
Some days ago about twenty Members of Parliament came to see me about 
this matter. 119 1 told them that 1 could not enter into this controversy and advised 
them to consult the Speaker. I do not know if they have done so. I suggest that 
you and your co-signatories of the letter might also consult the Speaker. 

I would, of course, gladly meet you and others. But it will be difficult for 
me to fix any engagements during the period when the Prime Minister of China 
is here for discussions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


78. To V.K. Krishna Menon 120 

As suggested by you, the meeting of the DCC to be held tomorrow has been 
postponed and the agenda will be included in the meeting of the 26th April. 

2. The Secretary of the Lok Sabha 121 came to see me a little while ago 
about the Defence Ministry’s explanations of the comments and charges made 
by the Auditor General. Evidently the Speaker is thinking about this matter as to 
what to do about it. I told him that there is no question of a point of order in 
this as suggested by some MPs. As an Audit Report has been placed containing 
some charges which had not been considered by the Public Accounts 
Committee, the Defence Ministry naturally wanted their explanations of these 
charges to be placed before the House. That is to say they will send their reply 

1 17. Letter to Goray, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Poona. Letter copied to Satya Narayan Sinha. 

118. A.K. Chanda. 

1 19. See SWJN/SS/59/items 71-72 and Appendix 30. 

120. Note to the Defence Minister, 21 April 1960. 

121. M.N. Kaul. 
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3. The Prime Minister was not so much concerned about the name to be 
given to this unit. His greater concern was that the traditional machinery of 
tribal self-government — the village, range and tribal councils — should be 
strengthened instead of introducing the elaborate paraphernalia of Governor 
and Ministers. 

4. The Prime Minister said that he would be prepared to meet the Naga 
delegation in Delhi, but it could not be before two or three months, as he was 
otherwise fully preoccupied. He also stated that the Governor need not himself 
make any further approach to the Nagas (though he would naturally see those 
who desired to see him). We should, in the meantime, continue to act firmly 
while dealing with the hostiles. 

(viii) Punjab 


72. To R.M. Hajarnavis: Rarewala 105 


April 19, 1960 

My dear Hajarnavis, 

I enclose a copy of a letter 106 1 have received from Shri Gian Singh Rarewala. 10 
I do not quite understand this hedging over this question of examining 
witnesses. 108 He suggests that the six persons might be called to Delhi and the 
evidence taken by you. I have no objection to this. It will probably mean a little 
more expenditure. I suppose we should not grudge that. 

Can you spare the time? I suppose all the six could be dealt with in the 
course of an afternoon. It would be better to deal with them the same day 
rather than to send for them on different days. 

If you will let me know how you feel about this matter, I shall send a reply 
to Shri Gian Singh Rarewala and also write to Sardar Partap Singh Kairon. 109 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


105. Letter to the Deputy Minister of Law. 

106. See Appendix 5. 

107. Minister of Agriculture and Forests, Punjab. 

108. In the tubewell case involving Gian Singh Rarewala. 

109. Chief Minister of Punjab. 
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73. To R.M. Hajarnavis: Rarewala 110 


April 20, 1960 

My dear Hajarnavis, 

Your letter of April 20 about examining the witnesses in the tubewell case of 
Gian Singh Rarewala. 

I think it is best that you send for them here. You can send for them on any 
convenient date. Presumably Saturday or Sunday will be better dates than any 
other from every point of view. 

You might yourself write to Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, Chief Minister, 
and tell him that you would like to examine these witnesses here. You might 
add that you have consulted me about it. After that, a suitable date can be fixed. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(ix) West Bengal 

74. To B.C. Roy: Bhagirathi 111 


May 31, 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

Please refer to a letter you wrote to me on the 26th March 1960. This was 
about the removal of certain “humps” in the Bhagirathi. I referred this matter to 
our Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 112 1 understand that that Ministry or the 
Minister himself will be writing to you about the technical aspects of this work. 
This particular work would, of course, lead up to the Ganga Barrage Project. 
For the present, it may be treated as flood control work and later it will be 
shown against the Ganga Barrage Project when the estimate for that Project is 
revised. 

The Planning Commission have, I am told, advised the West Bengal 
Government that they might accept this work under the State’s Annual Plans 
by way of internal adjustment for the present. 


1 10. Letter. 

111. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

1 12. See also SWJN/SS/58/item 35. 
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to the Public Accounts Committee and send a copy to the Speaker to be placed 
before the House. It is for the Speaker to decide what to do with them. It is 
only fair that since the Audit Report has been placed, the explanations should 
also be placed. 


79. To V.K. Krishna Menon 122 


22nd April, 1960 


My dear Krishna, 

Your letter of April 22nd and your note about the Audit Report. I have read it. I 
think that this question should be considered by the Cabinet in its broad aspects 
and not as particularly related to this special controversy. It would be desirable 
to have a bill in Parliament precisely defining the functions of the Audit and the 
manner it should be done. This was mentioned to me previously and I agreed. 
Of course the bill will have to be very carefully considered by the Cabinet. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


80. To Morarji Desai 123 


22nd April, 1960 

My dear Moraiji, 

Owing to Chou En-lai’s visit here and other matters, I have not been able to 
follow the argument in Parliament about the Audit Report on Defence. Some 
bits of it have come to me from the press and otherwise. 

I am unhappy about all this. I am anxious to preserve the independence of 
the Auditor-General. But even the Auditor-General cannot be a law unto himself 
and he is bound by the principles of the Constitution. Further, there was the 
Speaker s ruling referred to which apparently has not been followed by the 
Auditor-General. I have a feeling that there is a tendency to approach these 
matters with a certain bias. Any such feeling, even if it is unjustified, is not 
desirable. 

The Government also have a certain function to perform if any such 
argument arises which affects them or any of their members. 

122. Letter to the Union Minister of Defence. 

123. Letter to the Union Minister of Finance. 
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You pointed out to me the other day that the Audit Code was drawn up 
entirely by the Auditor-General. He is the sole authority for it and that, therefore, 
that is binding on nobody except his own officers. Is this a correct interpretation? 
Any such code, even though it might be framed by the Auditor-General, must 
necessarily be binding, so long as it exists, on everybody including the Auditor- 
General. A code is a public document. It would be odd if the framer of the code 
himself did not follow it. 

I do not know how the Speaker proposes to deal with this matter in view 
of his previous ruling. I am wondering if it is not desirable for us to discuss 
this broad position in Cabinet one day. It is important for the future and quite 
apart from the present controversy. Unless this is cleared up, future 
controversies will arise. 

You mentioned to me that you propose to introduce a bill in Parliament 
relating to Audit. I think that it would be desirable to make precise rules on this 
subject and we should consider them with great care in the Cabinet and in 
Parliament. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru j 


Biting Dogs Do Not Bark 



From right: Nehru, Morarji Desai, G.B. Pant, Congress leaders 
(From Shankar’s Weekly, 24 April 1960, p.ll) 
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(e) Administration 

(i) General 


81. To K.C. Reddy: House Rent for the Congress 
President 124 


Gauhati. 
April 16. 1960 


My dear Reddy, 

Your letter of 15th April about rent of the house allotted to the Congress 
President. 11 1 agree with you that this matter might be mentioned in Cabinet. I> 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


82. To G.B. Pant: Bhopal Succession 127 

April 18. I960 

My dear Pantji, 

The senior Begum of Bhopal has sent me a copy of a letter she has addressed 
to you. 

This morning Begum Pataudi' " ' came to see me and also complained about 
the delay in our decision. 130 

Yours sincerely. 
[Jawaharlal Nehru | 


124. Letter to the Union Minister of Works. Housing and Supply File No 45<8)/57-65-PMS 

125. See Appendix 4. 

1 26. The Cabinet considered " Allotment of Houses to Leaders of Political Parties in Parliament” 
on 18 April I960. 

127. Letter. 

128. Begum Abida Sultana, eldest daughter of the Nawab of Bhopal 

129. Begum Sajeda Sultana of Pataudi. second daughter of the Nawab of Bhopal 

130. Nehru received a letter from Abida Sultana on 25 April I960 which he forwarded to G B 
Pant. See also SWJN/SS/58/item 67 and Appendix 12 and SWJN/SS/59/item 76. 
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83. To S.N. Sinha: MPs Sub-letting Houses 131 


April 25, 1960 


My dear Satya Narayan, 

I enclose an anonymous letter that I have received and which apparently has 
been sent to the Speaker also. Although the letter is anonymous full particulars 
are given in it about the sub-letting of MPs' houses. I think you should enquire 
into this matter fully and taken action. 112 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehrul 


84. To Sham Nath: International Conferences a Waste 133 

April 25, 1960 

My dear Sham Nathji. 

Your letter of the 23rd April about the Mayors’ Conference in Chicago. 114 

My own inclination is to advise you not to go to this conference. These 
conferences are meant for show only and waste a lot of time. I do not even 
know how it has come to be called an international conference. You have 
recently become Mayor here and it does not seem to me appropriate for you to 
go away for a month or more soon after your assuming charge. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


131. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs. 

132. See Appendix 27 for Sinha's reply of 4 August. 

1 33. Lener to the Mayor of Delhi. File No. 7( 1 52V58-65-PMS Also available in JN Collection. 

134. See Appendix 11. 
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85. To R.M. Hajarnavis: The Nanavati Case 135 


April 26. I960 


My dear Hajarnavis, 

Your letter of today's date about the Nanavati’s case. 1 * We have already 
discussed this matter in the Cabinet. In view of what the Attorney-General 1 ' 
said to Lokur, IJ * I think it would be desirable to ask our Solicitor-General to 
deal with this case before the Supreme Court. 


Your sincerely, 
(Jawaharlal Nehru ) 


86. To Shiv Charan Gupta: international Conferences a 
Waste 139 


April 28. I960 

Dear Shiv Charan. 

Your letter of 28th April. As I wrote to Sham Nathji. 140 I do not like these 
conferences and our people going to them. They do no real work and. in the 
nature of things, conditions are different in India from the United States. 

That is my view. But if Sham Nathji and the Corporation are anxious that 
the invitation should be accepted, it is for them to decide. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


135. Letter to the Deputy Minister of Law. 

1 36. See SWJN/SS/58/items 1 20- 1 26 and SWJN/SS/59/iterm 95-97 

137. M.C. Setalvad. 

138. B.N. Lokur. Secretary, Law Ministry. 

139. Letter to President. Delhi PCC File No. 7<152V58-65-PMS Also available in JN 
Collection. 

140. See item 84. 
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87. To D.P. Karmarkar: P. V. Benjamin’s WHO 
Conference 141 


April 29. 1960 

My dear Kamiarkar, 

Your letter of the 29th April I960, about Dr. P.V. Benjamin. 14; Dr. Benjamin's 
deputation, as you remind me. has already been sanctioned by the Cabinet for 
a visit to the Tuberculosis Seminar to be held in Sydney. 

I think the further request from W H O. that Dr. Benjamin should be allowed 
to proceed to Australia on the 7th of May instead of the 1 2th and further that he 
be allowed to visit Japan for five days and the Philippines for three days should 
be accepted and approved. In any event, the request from the W.H.O. should 
be accepted by us as it would not be right at all to reject it. Apart from this, I 
think that Dr. Benjamin should go to these various places. 

I suggest, therefore, that you tell him to go. This is merely an extension of 
a deputation already agreed to. and I do not think formal permission of the 
Cabinet is necessary for this. Cabinet should, however, be informed. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru) 


(ii) Corruption 

88. To K.N. Katju: Corruption in Chhindwara 143 


April 19. 1960 


My dear Kailas Nath. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari 144 has sent me a complaint he has received. I enclose a 
copy of this complaint. 1 *’ The matter referred to in it dates back to August 
1958. Nevertheless. I suppose it can be enquired into. You can find out from 
the Deputy Minister concerned as well as the Collector. 


141 Letter to the Union Minister of State for Health. 

142. Tuberculosis Advisor. Director General of Health Services. New Delhi. 

143. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

144. C. Rajagopalachan. Congress Chief Minister of Madras State. 1952-54; founded Swatantra 
Party in 1959. 

145. See Appendix 29 for C.P. Banaul's undated letter from Chhindwara. 
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I think that as Rajaji has forwarded this to me. we should make a full 
enquiry. If necessary, we can enquire from the other places mentioned also. 1 * 1 

Yours affectionately. 
[Jawaharlal Nehru | 


89. In the Lok Sabha: Jeeps Case' 47 

Motions for Adjournment 
Jeeps Case 

Mr Speaker: I have received notice of four adjournment motions. The 
subject of all the four motions is the same. One of them reads: 

“The reported decision of the Indian Government waiving the claim 
for damages amounting to £250,000 in the ‘Jeeps Case’ and settling 
the same out of court, resulting in a loss to the Indian Exchequer, the 
case being due for hearing on the 2nd May, I960, in the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of London”. 14 * 

They have supported this by a newspaper cutting from the Times of 
India dated 21 April 1%0. 

Shri Goray: This case regarding the jeeps has been popping up many times 
during the last ten years, and the Public Accounts Committee and the Auditor- 
General have also made their comments. I do not want to refer to those 
comments, but we were told that the Government themselves had gone to 
the court, and the case fixed up for hearing on 2nd May. Then we were 
told that because the Defence Minister was cited as a witness, the Law 
Minister, who is now in England, is trying to settle it out of court. Today 
we are told that it is being settled out of court, and that the Government arc 
waiving their claim, which is of the order of £250,000. I would like the 
Prime Minister to tell us why it is that after having gone to the Court 
themselves, they are trying to settle it out of court, and why it is they are 
waiving such a big claim. 

146. Nehru wrote to C. Rajagopaiachan and G.B Pant about it on the same day. 

147. Speech. 21 Apnl l%0. Lok Sabha Debates. Second Senes. Vol XLIIl.col* 12978-12993 

148. This refers to the supply of reconditioned jeeps from a British firm in 1948. See also 
SWJN/SS/16 Pt. I, pp. 263-265; SWJN/SS/17/ pp 498 499; SWJN/SS/42/p 314 and 
SWJN/SS/58/item 74. 
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Shri Braj Raj Singh: May I just... 

Mr Speaker: Order, order. Hereafter, the practice will be. as in the case of 
Calling Attention notices, that only one Member will be called, and if it is 
disposed of. all the others will be barred. There is no meaning in allowing 
every hon. Member to speak on this. At this stage, 1 am concerned only 
with the admissibility. 

Some Hon. Members rose — 

Shri Vajpayee: When separate notices of adjournment motions are given. I 
fail to understand how they can be considered as one motion. 

Mr Speaker: The hon. Member asks how. if several adjournment motions 
are given. I can dispose of one. and say the others are barred. The hon. 
Member will refer to the rules. If a decision is given either by the House or 
by an order. I need not go on with it if 100 Members give the same motion, 
it is not that each has to be taken up. The adjournment motion of Shri 
Goray is No. 132. and is the first in point of time. The substance of the 
others is the same. Therefore, it is a regular practice, and is also covered 
by the rules and procedure of this House that if a matter is disposed of. the 
same matter cannot be raised, the other motions are barred. Therefore. I 
will not give an opportunity to all the other Members to go on. 

Mr. Speaker: This is the right procedure that I am adopting. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): I 
may submit that the (Question of an adjournment motion, especially at this stage, 
does not arise, but I can well understand the desire of the House to have the 
facts as we know them. 

It is not particularly easy for me to state all the facts fully at this stage 
because it has not reached a final stage yet there, and it may not be perhaps 
quite correct, when certain steps have not been taken in the High Court. London, 
for me to say much about them, but I think I can give some information which 
may partly at least satisfy the desire for knowledge of hon. Members. 

There was a claim by the Government of India in this suit for £254,498. 
There was a counter claim against the Government for £270.028. Apart from 
this, and rather separate from this, there were two arbitration proceedings in 
which the claim against the Government of India — this is about the supply of 
certain materials— was for £20.000. Although these arbitration proceedings 
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have not been finalised, in fact, in the course of those proceedings, on behalf 
of the Government of India, this claim was admitted to the extent of £14,000. 
We would normally have paid this, because we had admitted the claim of goods 
supplied, but we did not pay it because of those other claims and counter- 
claims, and we tied them up with it so that we may use this as a set-off if 
necessary. This has been going on for some time past. 

Now, for the last eight months, or may be a year, we have been approached 
repeatedly on behalf of the defendants in the suit for an out-of-court settlement. 
They have made various proposals during this period which we have not 
accepted, and we decided to go on with it. We did not accept those proposals, 
although we were advised to accept them by our counsel and solicitors there. 
One of the main reasons for this advice was that in the event of our success in 
this claim, we would not be able to get anything out of the defendants; they 
were in such a position that we could not get anything out of them . . . 

An Hon. Member: That is the main thing. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: ... and that we would have to spend a very large sum of 
money, I do not quite know, possibly £50,000 to £60,000 in the costs of this 
case, without the possibility of recovery of anything from that side. 

Shri RR. Patel: 149 What has been spent up till now? 

Shri Yadav Narain Jadhav: At least these facts should have been taken into 

consideration in the beginning. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Nevertheless we thought — and I should be quite frank 
with this House — we should pursue it. On the pure merits of the case it was 
quite obvious that in view of the facts which I have mentioned, we should 
compromise and not spend much more money which we cannot recover from 
the parties concerned, there is no chance of recovery. But because this was a 
very old standing case in which this House and the country had taken 
considerable interest, we rejected any idea of compromise, lest it be thought 
that there was an attempt to avoid facing the Court on this issue. We made 
every arrangement, and in fact, when the case was booked for 2nd May, we 
booked the passages of our witnesses for it — I think about a dozen, ten or 
twelve and the Defence Minister was to have gone there also to give evidence. 

149. MJP, Lok Sabha MP from Mehsana, Bombay State. 
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The Defence Minister might have gone a little later, but the other witnesses 
were booked to go the day before, on the 19th April. Everything was fixed, and 
there was no question of the Law Minister going to London to do anything. 

When these talks about an out-of-court settlement, these proposals, were 
put forward repeatedly, we had indicated at an early stage that we were not 
interested in any settlement, but that we might consider it on the basis of no 
payment on either side, of the money which we had to pay on the arbitration 
matter which was admitted by us being treated by us as partial damages on the 
part of the defendants, i.e., £14,000. They had not accepted it when we had 
suggested that we might consider it. 

So, it went on till about five days ago. About five days ago we were informed 
that the defendants’ solicitors had advised their clients to accept what we had 
said earlier — I forget, may be a year or eight months ago — that it was the least 
that we might consider, that is to say, that we should not pay £14,000 which 
was the claim admitted by us which we had to pay to the other party; we 
should utilise it as part payment for the damages due to us, and the claim and 
the counterclaim should be withdrawn. Broadly, this is the position. 

When this came to us, we considered this matter. We have been considering 
it carefully, and more especially because of the fact that we are not likely to 
realise anything more from the party in view of the conditions there. So, we 
have decided to advise our representatives there to proceed with talks about 
this out-of-court settlement broadly on that basis. Three days ago, i.e., on the 
13th April I think, some such settlement was initialed. It has not been finalised 
yet, we have not got the final copy even, but I have said what the facts are. 

Thereafter, when we knew this, we had to stop almost suddenly at two 
days’ notice all the witnesses who had booked their passages to go from here 
to London by air, about ten or twelve of them. And that is how the matter 
stands. 

As soon as we get all the other papers, I shall gladly place them before the 
House. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I seek a clarification? 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: Was it not known to the Government at the time of the 

institution of the suit that the party against whom we were going to file a 

claim had broken, and the money would not be recovered from that party ? 

Has that knowledge dawned upon the Government only now, that they 

shall not be able to recover anything from them? 

Some Hon. Members rose - 
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Mr. Speaker: I shall allow one hon. Member who is a party to this 
adjournment motion to ask one question for elucidation. 

Shri Tyagi: 150 On a point of order. My point of order is whether this stage 
is for putting questions or only to obtain a ruling from you as to whether 
the adjournment motion is in order or not. 

Mr Speaker: The hon. Member is putting me in a very delicate situation. 

If there is no purpose served in having an adjournment motion or a 
discussion on this matter, and if the matter can be settled by merely clarifying 
whatever doubts hon. Members have, and if I give an opportunity to each 
hon. Member to put his question and thereby the doubt is cleared, we need 
not unnecessarily take the time of the House either in this adjournment 
motion or in the discussion, and we may close it, for, the purpose will then 
be served. Therefore, there is no harm in allowing hon. Members to put 
questions to elucidate one or two points. The news has appeared in the 
press. This matter has been pending for a long time. About Rs 30 lakhs, if 
it true, are involved in this matter. Of course, it is coming up in appeal on 
the 2nd of May, and, therefore, if the House has to express its opinion, it 
has to express it before that. 

These are all points which certainly I am bound to take notice of, and 
I would like, as far as possible, to see that the House is satisfied, if it could 
be satisfied, by allowing one or two questions to be put and then getting 
some elucidation. 

Shri Hem Barua: May I know whether it is a fact that Mr. Soskice, 151 
whose Legal Advice was obtained by our Defence Minister Shri Krishna 
Menon in London, advised just a year back that the Indian claim did not 
have any leg to stand upon, and it comes ... 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Who advised? 

Shri Hem Barua: Mr. Soskice. 

Mr. Speaker: The Solicitor. 


150. Mahavir Tyagi. 

151. Frank Soskice, British lawyer and Labour politician. 
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Shri Hem Barua: He was the Legal Adviser whose advice was obtained by 
our Defence Minister on his way back from UNO, in London. That 
gentleman advised our Government, and he was of the opinion that the 
Indian claim — these are his words — does not have any leg to stand 
upon, and that much dirty linen would be washed in public, if the case 
comes up before the Queen’s Bench, and, therefore, that case should be 
withdrawn. I just want to know whether this advice was given or not. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Hon. Members will kindly bear this in mind. 
Assuming we have a discussion, what will be the scope of the discussion? 
At this stage, we are not going into the question as to how this money was 
advanced, and how this money has become recoverable. It is not denied 
that so far as we are concerned, the claim is a just claim. The hon. Prime 
Minister says: Is it worth pursuing this matter in view of the fact that there 
is no chance of its recovery being possible? Also, there is a counter-claim 
which we have ourselves admitted. These are all the simple points. Assuming 
that there is a discussion, nothing more than that can be raised. We cannot 
go into the original case, the history of the jeeps and so on. That is absolutely 
irrelevant at this stage. The only point at this stage is whether it is necessary 
to compromise the case in view of the circumstances that have been 
mentioned. If hon. Members make any suggestions, we may continue or 
not continue. That is all the point. It is no good saying that so much of 
dirty linen would be washed in public and so on. That is out of place here. 

Shri Goray: The point here is only this. 

Mr. Speaker: The point is whether it should be settled out of court or not. 

Shri Goray: The Prime Minister has just now said that there was no sense 
in pursuing the matter, because the party against whom we were trying to 
proceed was a broken party. But what I would like to point out is this. 
From the very beginning when the contract was entered into, it was known 
that this party had no more capital than £100. So, this is not a new thing 
that we have discovered. Knowing all this, when we proceed to a court of 
law, why is it that we compromise outside the court? Is it because a particular 
person if involved, or is it because we find now that the party is now 
proceeding against us? 

Shri Hem Barua: On a personal explanation. Government have now decided 
to withdraw the case. This advice was tendered to Government by our 
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solicitor earlier. Therefore. I wanted to ask that question. 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: As a result of this transaction. Rs. 30 lakhs have 
been lost. 

Shri Sugandhi:' 5: Rs. 30 lakhs or £30 lakhs? 

Shri Naushir Bharucha: Rs. 30 lakhs. I w ant to know w hether Government 
intend, after the case is settled and finally finished, to hold any judicial 
investigation to fix the responsibility on the party as a result of whose 
carelessness, the nation has lost Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Shri Vajpayee: There are doubts in the public mind that the case is being 
settled out of court, only to save the Defence Minister from being placed 
in an embarrassing position. I would like the Prime Minister to dispel these 
doubts. 

Shri Khushwaqt Rai: The whole question is this. What was the basis of the 
counter-claim made by the defendant for £2.70.0tK). and did that counter- 
claim implicate the Defence Minister in any way? 

Shri P.R. Patel: May I know whether before the filing of the suit, legal 
opinion was taken, and if so, what was the legal opinion? May I also know 
what amount has been spent up till now in proceeding with the case? 

Shri Yadav Narain Jadhav: May I know whether all the relevant papers 

Mr. Speaker: I am not going to allow any more questions. I have heard 
sufficiently over this matter. 

Shri Yadav Narain Jadhav: May I know whether all the relevant papers in 
this case will be laid on the Table of the House and moreover, may I also 
know whether some of the documents in this case are missing? 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Prime Minister. 

Shri Yadav Narain Jadhav: I am one of the members who had tabled this 
motion. 

152. Mungappa Stddappa Sugandhi. Independent. Lok Sabha MP from Bijapur North. Mysore. 
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Mr. Speaker: I have allowed a sufficient number of Members already. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I thought I had given enough information to the House. 
We cannot, as you were pleased to say, discuss this old case, this old contract, 
at this stage. Shri Goray casually asked: Why was the contract taken from a 
man who might become bankrupt or who might not be able to pay? 

Shri Goray: Who was bankrupt already. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Not at all. (Interruptions) 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Let him go on. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May I be allowed to continue? May I just mention in 
passing that these people had been, for years past, dealing with various contracts 
and supplies to the tune of millions and millions of pounds to the Government 
of India. It was not a novel thing, the dealing with them. And they dealt with it. 
The fact that they were agents, their capital was a small one and so on had no 
relevance to this; they were go-between getting things done by others. However, 
I am not going into the merits. I merely mentioned it. 

There was an original jeep contract; for a variety of reason, that contract 
failed. That is to say, our army people, when they got a few of these jeeps, did 
not approve of them; they did not think them good enough. 

Shri Hem Barua: They were useless. 

An Hon. Member: Unserviceable. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member seems to know more than I do. 

Shri Hem Barua: It is in the papers. They were useless. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I might tell him that they are still in use, after ten years, 
those very jeeps. 

An Hon. Member: After repairs. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: After some slight repairs, no doubt. 

Shri Hem Barua: This firm had supplied conditioned jeeps. But Sir James 
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stepped in when this firm came into liquidation, and then they supplied 
brand new Jeeps. (Interruptions) 

An Hon. Member: It is in the report of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I know, but sometimes, even the Public Accounts 
Committee’s account may not be wholly correct — sometimes, not always... 

Shri Jaipal Singh: 153 On a point of order. The Leader of the House has been 
pleased to say, unwisely, I think, that sometimes, the Public Accounts 
Committee’s statements are incorrect. It is the responsibility of the 
Government to provide all the facts. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I wish the hon. Member had waited for me to complete 
my sentences — because, they are made on insufficient information which comes 
up later. They can add to them. Their saying was that there was this case, and 
certain jeeps were ordered — I forgot how many, but it was a large number. It 
was rather a critical moment in our history, when the Kashmir military... 

Mr. Speaker: It was 1500. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am saying that the Kashmir operations had started 
then, and they came. When a few of them came, they were rejected by our 
Defence Forces as not being good enough. Because we had already paid for 75 
or 80 per cent of them, an attempt was made thereafter to get some money 
back. Therefore, a contract was signed for new jeeps. The other ones were 
old jeeps. And the present case is about the second one. The question of price 
arose and that was settled. 

The counter claim was in regard to spares. I am broadly hinting at that. 
The case of the counter claim was that certain spares etc. which ought to be 
put to them were not taken. However, this has nothing to do with that. 

It is rather an unusual thing for a Minister of a Government to give evidence 
in a foreign court. It is not normally done. I do not say it is not done at all. In 
the local courts it is a different matter. But this is a foreign court. That is why 
about a year ago, when the matter rather casually came before us we were not 
wholly agreeable. We did not rule it out. But we were not wholly agreeable to 
the Minister giving evidence unless it was considered absolutely necessary. It 


153. Jharkhand Party, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi, Bihar . 
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was because the Minister’s evidence would largely be about files and papers 
and all that which are in the files. 

Later, our Solicitors and Counsel said that the Minister’s evidence was 
very necessary in such a case because the other party was relying on oral 
evidence. The factual evidence had been taken; the paper evidence, the 
documentary evidence was very good entirely. But under English law oral 
evidence can be used. When the Counsel and the Solicitors said that it was 
necessary, immediately we decided. The Defence Minister was cited to give it. 
The moment they said that we informed them that the Minister would give his 
evidence, we were going along, completely ready as I said. We had booked the 
passage and everything till about four days ago. (Interruption) 

They were to have gone the day before yesterday and the Defence Minister 
and others would, probably, have gone in 3 or 4 days’ time, when this 
development took place. (Interruption) The Defence Minister is not directly 
involved in this at all. 

Shri Assar: 154 He is one of the parties. 

Shri Hem Barua: He is the main witness. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: The Defence Minister’s evidence is only about what 
the other parties say, the allegation that some kind of an oral assurance was 
given to them by the High Commissioner or the Deputy High Commissioner 
and one or two others. That was the only point. However, the position is this. 

It is perfectly true as the hon. Member hinted that, probably, we realised it 
about a year ago. In fact, when we put in a case, we were rather doubtful if we 
can get any damages out of these people. But because there had been so much 
discussion and talk about it we thought we better put it in. And, this has been 
our attitude. 

And, in between, for the last 7 or 8 months, we have said that we are not 
going to compromise this case except we did indicate on the basis which I 
have said. Now, when the defendants apparently realised that this is actually 
coming so on, at the last moment, it was almost, say, 5 days ago, they made 
that proposal which had been hinted at by us some time ago. When we had 
already expressed ourselves in favour of the proposal, now to get out of it is 
difficult having regard to the fact that the Counsel’s opinion is strongly in 
favour of it. 

154. P. R. Assar, Jan Sangh, Lok Sabha MP from Ratnagiri North, Bombay. 
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Shri Hem Barua said something. I do not know from where he got the 
Counsel’s opinion, from what paper or orally or documentarily out of context. 

I do not think it is quite fair to use a confidential document. I do not think it 
correct if I may say so. 

Shri Hem Barua: It was in a newspaper. Sir, and then there was a 
supplementary which I put in the House on that occasion. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: May be. But if the Counsel’s opinion was in the 
newspapers it was very improper for the newspapers. The Counsel’s opinion 
is private. I have seen most of these opinions. I have no recollection at all of 
any such phrase. We have been living with these papers for many years and 
repeatedly looking at these for something or other for foreign affairs and the 
Cabinet discussing all that. 

Shri RR. Patel: What about the legal opinion before filing the claim? 

Shri Hem Barua: It was in the newspapers. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: But these are the two facts; there was no chance at all 
of our getting any damages or costs and our spending a very large sum of 
money. Counsel’s fees, witnesses going from here and the whole thing taking 
quite a long time. And, when they accepted something which we had suggested 
6 months ago, it was rather felt that we should accept it instead of casting a 
further burden on our Exchequer. 

These are the broad facts. For the rest, as soon as I get more facts — as I 
said it is not absolutely finalised yet — I shall place them on the Table of the 
House. 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: None of the questions had been replied. How much 
expenditure has been incurred so far and whether it was known to 
Government that the other party was a broken one? None of these have 
been replied. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. I do not think the expenses will be heavy 
till the case is taken up. I do not think much expense has been incurred. I 
would say it would be little — fees on opinions etc. 

Shri PR. Patel: The Prime Minister said that the other party was relying 
upon some assurances given by the High Commissioner. I want to know 
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the allegation of the other party so far as these assurances are concerned. 

Mr. Speaker: It is a simple matter. So far as the adjournment motion is 
concerned it is simple. We are not going into it. The adjournment motion 
arises out of things that appeared in a newspaper relating to the pending 
case. If anybody should compromise a pending case it is Government that 
has to do so. Should we go into the question as to whether it is right to 
compromise this case or not. whether the House should engage itself in a 
discussion and give advice to the Government that it ought not to 
compromise is a different thing. We are not going further into other matters. 
(Interruptions) 

Order, order. So far as that is concerned, the hon. Prime Minister has 
said not once but twice that the present persons against whom the claim 
has been put in i.e. the defendants are not worth anything. That is, the 
amount would not be recovered from them, whatever may be the original 
position. We are not going into the original contract and other matters. If 
money is not going to be recovered, if it is not possible to recover money — 
whether originally or now — the only question is whether we must proceed 
and then get into a position of having to pay Rs. 14,000 and face a counter 
claim. This is the position here. We are not going into the other one. I do 
not think it is right ....(Interruptions) 

Shri Braj Raj Singh: They have taken a wrong step. 

Shri Hem Barua: History may not repeat itself. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. In a democratic society, in a Parliament the 
Cabinet is the biggest or the most powerful committee of the House. It is 
always open to the House to censure that in an important matter. But the 
point for my consideration is whether this is a matter in which I should 
allow it. I have come to the conclusion that so far as this compromise is 
concerned, any Government which fills the seat has got a right to 
compromise. (Interruptions) 

Order, order. I am concluding. I have heard sufficiently. The only 
point is whether having regard to the importance of the matter and the 
money involved in it. Parliament should give directions or have a discussion 
about this matter. Notwithstanding the fact that we have heard so much 
about it and so much of time has been spent over it, we have not heard a 
word that it is possible to recover this money. It would be only a question 
of throwing good money after bad. In any case, an adjournment motion is 
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[Jeep Scandal] 



From left: Nehru, V.K. Krishna Menon 
(From The Times of India, 24 April 1960, p.l) 


not the proper course of settling this matter. (Interruptions) 
I am not going to allow this. 155 


(iii) Passport 

90. In the Lok Sabha: Misuse of Diplomatic Passports 156 

Diplomatic Passports 

Shri Hem Barua: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether it is a 
fact that sons of a few high officials serving in Delhi are given Diplomatic 
passports to enable them to prosecute studies in foreign countries? 

155. See Appendix 15 for the text of the agreement on the Jeep Case. This was tabled in the 
Rajya Sabha on 28 April 1960. 

156. Written answers to questions, 16 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XLII, col. 1 1998. 
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The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Diplomatic passports have not been issued to the children of any official to 
enable them to go abroad for higher studies. Diplomatic passports are issued to 
Foreign Service officers and other officers holding posts with diplomatic status 
in our missions abroad. When the families of these officers accompany them 
or join them later, diplomatic passports are also issued to them. This is in 
accordance with international usage and custom. It happens sometimes that 
when officers holding diplomatic passports are posted back to headquarters, 
they have to leave their children behind so as not to interrupt their studies. The 
children are then allowed to retain their diplomatic passports, but they do not 
enjoy any diplomatic or other special privilege. Our regulations about the grant 
of diplomatic passports are in fact stricter than those of most other countries. 

(f) Social Groups 

(i) General 


91. To Bishop R.B. Manikam: No Communal 
Reservation 157 

April 17, 1960 

Dear Bishop Manikam, 1 ' 8 

Thank you for your letter of April 13th. We are always anxious to encourage 
representatives of minorities in India and we have appointed many of them to 
high posts. But appointments to such high posts can hardly be considered on 
communal grounds. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


157. Letter. 

158. The Right Reverend R.B. Manikam, Bishop of Tranquebar, Tranquebar House, 
Tiruchirappalli. 
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92. To Sampurnanand: Sikhs in the Terai 159 


April 24, 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I am writing to you about a matter which has rather troubled me for some time 
past. In fact I wanted to speak to you about it when you came here recently. 

I do not know the facts, but a number of prominent Sikhs have spoken to 
me and 1 have also seen some references in the newspapers. The Chief Minister 
of the Punjab, Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, also spoke to me in some distress. 

The matter is about Sikh farmers in the Terai being turned out rather 
unceremoniously. Not only were they turned out, but they were not even allowed 
to wait till harvest time. Even if they had to go, it was pointed out to me, this 
might have been done in a better, more courteous and less harmful way than 
was adopted. 

This has resulted in quite deep feelings among a number of Sikhs I have 
come across. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

(ii) Tibetan Refugees 


93. At Misamari: To Tibetan Refugees 160 

Tibetan Refugees in India 
Arrangements to be Made for Education 
Mr. Nehru’s Response to Dalai Lama’s Request 

Missamari (Tezpur), 
April 15. 

Prime Minister Nehru said here today that Government would make 
arrangements for the education of children as well as grown up people among 
Tibetan refugees in India so that they might serve the community better. 

Mr. Nehru, who was addressing about 2,500 Tibetans at Missamari camp, 
said, "A few days ago, I received a letter from His Holiness the Dalai Lama. In 


159. Letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

160. Report of a speech, Missamari Tibetan Camp, 15 April 1960. The Hindu, 17 April 1960. 

Nehru had come from Tezpur and spent about two hours in the camp. 
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this letter he asked us to make arrangements for the education of young people 
who had come from Tibet because he was anxious that they should take 
advantage of their stay here and train themselves for various kinds of good 
work”. 161 

Mr. Nehru added, “I entirely agree with Dalai Lama in this matter. We hope 
to be able to make arrangements for the education not only of small children 
but also of grown up people among you, more especially young people who 
want to learn more in higher stages of education.” 

Mr. Nehru, who flew in here from Tezpur, spent about two hours going 
round the Missamari camp for Tibetan refugees. 

Mr. Nehru was told that there were at present 2,800 Tibetan refugees. Of 
these, 650 were women and about the same number were children. They were 
in the process of being dispersed to cooler places. The able-bodied ones among 
them would be given work. 

Mr. Nehru saw Tibetan girls weaving on a handloom in a training camp. 
He went round the camp hospital, where sick and ailing Tibetan refugees, 
mostly old men, are undergoing treatment. 

An address of welcome, presented to him by His Holiness Phala Phala in 
Tibetan, thanked Mr. Nehru for affording the refugees succour. Describing 
him as a “friend of the friendless”, the address said, Mr. Nehru had given 
refuge to Tibetans, who were fleeing from the “depredations of a ruthless 
invader.” 

The address said: “We are most anxious to return to our land as early as 
possible if our leader. His Holiness the Dalai Lama is restored to his old position 
and power.” 

In his reply to the address of welcome, Mr. Nehru said: “Friends, I thank 
for your good wishes and the welcome which you have extended to me here. 
I have been wanting to come and see this camp and meet you for some time 
past, because I am interested in seeing how you are being treated here in this 
camp and what arrangements are being made for you here in India.” 

Mr. Nehru said, “You have passed through difficult experiences. Now that 
you are here, I should like you to take advantage of your stay here to train 
yourselves and learn something about the new world, so that whatever the 
future might be, you may be prepared for it. You have come from your country 
to India which, as you know, is the land where the great Buddha was bom. and 
we greatly honour and respect the Buddha, who was one of our own countrymen 
and we do understand and follow his message. That message teaches us peace 
and brotherhood and that we should remain calm and composed, whatever 

161. See SWJN/SS/59/item 165. 
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might happen. As you came here seeking refuge, we welcomed you, because it 
is our duty to give asylum and refuge to rehabilitate oneself.” 

Value of Proper Training 

“I cannot say what the future will be, but you should think more of the 
present than of the future and take advantage of the present to train yourself so 
that you can help each other,” the Prime Minister added. 

Mr. Nehru said that at first when a large number of refugees came here 
from Tibet, the Government had to look after them, arrange for some temporary 
camps, feed them and all that. But now the time had come when the Government 
should think more of rehabilitation of Tibetan refugees and giving them 
opportunity for education in a new world. The camp at Missamari, which was 
temporary was being gradually disbanded and Tibetan refugees were being 
sent to other parts of India, which would suit them better. 

“You will have a better climate there, a cooler climate and you can do your 
community work”, he said. “Also, I am specially interested in the arrangements 
being made for education. That will help you greatly. First of all, if you live in 
India you must learn the language of India. Secondly, you must learn something 
about the modem world and many things that you can do in it. You can learn 
many crafts and many ways of making things, which will be very useful, 
wherever you may live”, Mr. Nehru added. 

Mr. Nehru said: “I have just referred to education and I mentioned first 
that you should learn the language of India, more especially Hindi. Your children 
are learning it. Really every person in India must learn the language of India, 
otherwise he will be unhappy. Learning Hindi is the first step to get you in 
touch with the people of this country. You should really learn many more things 
here and know to do many things, so that you can help yourself wherever you 
may stay and build up the community of people, who can live their own lives.” 

Opportunities for Development 

Mr. Nehru added: “We do not want to interfere with your ways of living, 
but we do want to help you to learn as much as you can, so that you can serve, 
your community later. We should like some of your young men to have 
opportunities for developing into good engineers, doctors or whatever else 
they want to leant and are capable of learning. It is not merely learning language, 
but to do work properly, whether handicrafts or anything else.” 

Mr. Nehru said that there was nothing in the Tibetan religion against learning 
these things. “In fact, you will be able to serve your religious faith better by 
getting education”, he added. 
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Mr. Nehru commended manual work and said that they should not think 
that manual work was not good. “We want every one of our people in India, 
our own countrymen, to do some manual work. It is good for them. So it will 
be good for you to do some manual work, earn some money and thereby 
become self- sufficient”, Mr. Nehru said. Lamas and monks among them would 
get the opportunity to practise their religion wherever they went for rehabilitation 
in India, he added. 

Mr. Nehru later distributed sweets to Tibetan children, who greeted him 
with chants of “Nehru Chacha Zindabad”. 

94. In the Rajya Sabha: Dalai Lama’s Adviser 162 

The Dalai Lama’s Representative in U.K. 

Question : 163 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government are aware that one Shri Dhirendra Sen is acting 
in the United Kingdom as “the representative and adviser” of the Dalai 
Lama; and 

(b) if so, whether Government have any information about the antecedents 
of this gentleman and about the circumstances in which he was so appointed 
by the Dalai Lama? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) & 
(b) No, Sir. It is understood that Shri D. K. Sen has not been authorised to 
act in the U. K. as “the representative and adviser” of the Dalai Lama. In 
the past the Dalai Lama had on a few occasions sought legal advice from 
Shri Sen in his personal capacity as a lawyer. IW 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: Sir, I think that Shri Sen is not a lawyer and here is 
the statement in the papers where he himself has said to a press conference 
that he was the confidential private adviser to the Dalai Lama . 165 May I 
know. Sir, whether, after this statement appeared in the papers, the 
Government made any enquiries with regard to the circumstances in which 
he styled himself as the adviser to the Dalai Lama and whether any 

162. Oral answers to questions, 18 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 972- 
974. 

163. By CPI MPs Bhupesh Gupta and Z. A. Ahmad. 

164. See also SWJN/SS/59/item 167. 

165. On 14 March 1960 in London. 
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communication was sent in this respect to the High Commission in India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: It is as a result of the enquiries made that the answer 
has been given. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know. Sir, from the Prime Minister whether it 
is not a fact that much earlier it was pointed out to the Prime Minister — 
and the Prime Minister also knows his antecedents — by some people 
belonging to his party that this Shri D. K. Sen, also known as Sardar Sen, 
was at one time acting as the representative of the Government of Bhutan 
and was trying over the head of the Government of India to build certain 
relations between Bhutan and the United States of America? 

Mr. Chairman: From the Dalai Lama we are going to the United States of 
America. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: I want to know the antecedents of this person, and 
what the Prime Minister knows, let him say. Will the Prime Minister be 
pleased to tell the House as to what he knows about the antecedents of this 
gentleman? Certain representations were made to him, by members 
belonging to his own party some time back about the activities of this 
gentleman. 

(No reply) 

Shri Jaswant Singh: I would like to ask whether there are any restrictions 
imposed on the Dalai Lama to have employees or advisers of his own 
choice or not. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: There are no formal restrictions; about that he is free to 
take the advice of any person. General advice has been given to him not to get 
himself entangled in political matters and I am glad to say that he has generally 
carried that out. 

Shri B. K. P. Sinha : 166 May I know if the Constitution and the laws of this 
country permit Government to interfere in the personal affairs of an 
individual, whosoever that individual may be? 

(No reply) 

166. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bihar. 
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95. To MEA: Agitating Tibetans 167 

A telegram received by me today from some of these Tibetans in Kalimpong is 
objectionable in its contents and I think it was perfectly correct to stop these 
people from coming here . 168 


96. In the Rajya Sabha: Education for Tibetans 169 

Educational Institutions Opened for 
Tibetan Refugees in India 

Shri Dayaldas Kurre : 10 will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government have made any arrangements for providing 
education to the Tibetan refugees in India; and 

(b) if so, what is the nature of the educational institutions opened for 
them? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes, Sir. 


167. Note, 20 April 1960. File No. l(4)-EAD/60, MEA. 

168. The telegram is not available; however, a note on a Short Notice Question by PG. Deb, 
GNP, Lok Sabha MP from Angul, Orissa, is. PG. Deb’s full name is Badkumar Pratap 
Ganga Deb as listed in Parliament of India, Second Lok Sabha, Who *s Who 1957 (New 
Delhi: Lok Sabha Secretariat, July 1957), p. 94. It was forwarded through a Deputy 
Secretary of the MEA to Nehru’s PS as follows: “Some 200 Tibetans of Kalimpong had 
wanted to come to Delhi to present a petition, and the West Bengal authorities had 
refused them permission to do so. Subsequently, about 70 Tibetans surreptitiously left 
Kalimpong and were discovered and held up at Siliguri by the West Bengal authorities 
with the approval of the Foreign Secretary. The reasons for their wanting to visit Delhi 
were not very clear. One report said that they desired to meet and speak to Mr. Chou En- 
lai. Another report said that they wanted to present a petition to our Prime Minister. Yet 
another report had it that they intended to stage public demonstrations against Mr. Chou 
En-lai. In any case, their prevention from coming to Delhi is not a matter of such importance 
as to warrant a Short Notice Question. PM may wish to say whether he will accept the 
Short Notice Question.” 

169. Oral answers to questions, 21 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIX, cols 1428* 
1430. 

170. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Madhya Pradesh. 
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(b) There are three schools for Tibetan refugees children at Gangtok, 
Kalimpong and Mussoorie. The school at Mussoorie may shift to Dharamsala. 
Hindi is taught at the Camps in Buxa, Missamari and Dalhousie to the adult 
refugees. 

Shri Dayaldas Kurre: May I know. Sir, whether Government have any 
intention of imparting vocational training to these refugees? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: Yes, Sir, vocational training is imparted. 

Shri Dayaldas Kurre: May I know, Sir, the amount of money that has been 
allocated for their education in the current year? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I have not got a separate break-up of the figures 
for education. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: We are drawing up some larger schemes for education 
and rehabilitation of these Tibetan refugees, more especially for the young 
people. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know as to how the cost of this education will 
be met? Has any approach been made to the Dalai Lama to part with some 
of his fortune so that the money could be spent for the education of what 
he calls to be his own people? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as I know, no approach has been made to the 
Dalai Lama on this question, but the Dalai Lama himself wrote to me a few 
days ago 1 ' expressing his anxiety that arrangements should be made for the 
proper education of the children and the young people and suggested and he 
would like to contribute certain sums, what, I forget at the moment. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know the reason why the Government is not 
placing before him in a very courteous letter as to how much would be 
required to meet the expenses of education and asking him as to whether it 
will be within his competence to meet a substantial part of it? 

(No Reply) 


171. See SWJN/SS/59/item 165. 
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97. In the Rajya Sabha: Trade with Tibet 172 

Indo-Tibetan Trade 

Shri Maheswar Naik: 173 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether his attention has been drawn to an article published in the 
Hindustan Times of April 14, 1960 to the effect that India’s traditional 
trade with Tibet is being subjected to increasing difficulties and obstacles 
by the Chinese authorities in Tibet; 

(b) whether these reports are correct and if so, whether Government 
propose to take any action to improve the trade facilities in Tibet to their 
normal level; and 

(c) whether Government have made any assessment of the extent of the 
fall in the volume of trade between India and Tibet since after the Dalai 
Lama’s escape to India from Tibet? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) As will be observed from notes published in the White Papers, the 
Government of India have already represented to the Government of China 
about the difficulties faced by Indian traders in Tibet. 

(c) The comparative trade statistics for the years 1958 and 1959 are given 


below:- 



Year 

Imports 

Exports 


(Value in rupees) 


1958 

1,90,31,910 

1,88,20,040 

1959 

1,04,93,048 

86,68,001 


98. To the Dalai Lama: Tibetan Education 174 

April 27, 1960 

Your Holiness, 

I received your letter of the 7th April some time ago. 175 1 was heavily engaged 
during the last two weeks and could not therefore write to you earlier. 

172. Written answers to questions, 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIX, cols 
1998-1999. 

173. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Orissa. 

174. Letter. 

175. See SWJN/SS/59/item 165. 
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I am aware that the existing arrangements for the education of young 
Tibetan children in India are inadequate. In fact, even before the receipt of 
your letter I had asked that priority should be given to the provision of school 
facilities for the refugee children. Apart from the school at Mussoorie to which 
you refer, there are two other schools for Tibetan children at Gangtok and 
Kalimpong. We are now reviewing the entire position with a view to providing 
better educational facilities in future. We shall also consider, in that context, 
your suggestion for placing the school at Mussoorie on a more stable basis. 

I am glad to hear that you yourself wish to contribute something like 
Rs.50, 000 per annum to finance schemes for the education of Tibetan boys 
and girls. Our officers will keep you informed of further progress in regard to 
our schemes. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

99. To S. Dutt: Supervise Tibetan Refugees 176 

I met Dr. B.C. Roy this evening, and he gave me the attached bunch of papers 
about some trouble in Buxa Camp. 

2. He asked me if these Tibetan refugees could be searched if necessity 
arose for this. I told him that they can certainly be searched for weapons or 
anything else that might be considered dangerous. But this should be done 
with tact and care under a sensible officer. 


(g) Language 

100. In the Rajya Sabha: Hindi in Diplomacy 177 

Agreements Signed in Hindi and English 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: 178 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 
(a) the number of treaties, agreements and credentials relating to the 

176. Note to FS, 29 April 1960. 

177. Written answers to questions, 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIX, cols 
1997-1998. 

178. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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Government of India which were put forth in Hindi last year and how 
many were put forth in English. 

(b) the number of messages of various kinds which were sent in Hindi to 
foreign countries during the last year; and 

(c) if they were not sent in Hindi what are the reasons therefore? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) 44 credentials were issued in English and 18 in Hindi during the year 1959. 
As regards treaties and agreements, information is being collected and will be 
placed on the Table of the House. 

(b) Two messages of greetings were sent in Hindi. 

(c) The question does not arise. 



Under our programme for progressive use of Hindi, you don’t have to show 
your drafts to me for correction — let them go as they are. 

(From The Times of India, 9 May 1 960, p. 1 ) 


[Official Use of Hindi] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 
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IIL DEVELOPMENT 

(a) Economy 

101. To Madanmohan Ruia: Export House 1 * * 

April 21. I960 

Dear Shri Ruia, : 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th April in which you have given me your 
tour programme. I wish you success in your foreign tour. 

As for an Export House, it seem to me obvious that some such establishment 
would be of help here. I cannot make any suggestions in regard to it as these 
should come from experts who know something about such matters. I am 
sending your letter to our Minister of Commerce and Industry.’ 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru | 

102. Cabinet Meeting: Third Plan Allocations and Targets 4 

Cabinet considered the Planning Commissions note on "Allocations and Targets 
proposed under the Third Plan". 

2. The Prime Minister observed that the most important limit to the size 
of the Plan and the projects to be included in it was set by considerations of the 
foreign exchange available. So far as internal resources were concerned, while, 
as at present advised, it was not practicable to increase the amount of additional 
taxation which had been proposed, other items were variable to some extent. 
The success of prize bonds showed that money was available with the people 
for investment. The problem was how it could be collected by the Government 
without placing too great a burden on the poorer sections of the community. 

3. Referring to the project for a steel plant at Bokaro. the Prime Minister 
said that it was important from the point of view of both the Third Plan and the 

1 Letter. 

2. Industrialist and President. FICCI. 1959-60. 

3. Lai Bahadur Shastri. 

4. Minutes of the Cabinet meeting. Case No. 249/23/60. Thursday. 28 Apnl I960. File 
(Cabinet Meetings from March I960 onwards). Confidential Section. Planning 
Commission. Paragraph 2 onwards also available in File No. 65/2/CF/60. Cabinet 
Secretariat. 
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Fourth Plan that a definite decision should be taken on this proposal immediately. 
Otherwise development in the future would be adversely affected. The 
preparation of the project report should be expedited and the appropriate phasing 
worked out. The implementation of the project would naturally be subject to 
resources being available; but the project should be definitely included in the 
Third Plan. 

4. The Prime Minister also suggested that in presenting the Draft Outline 
of the Plan it would be desirable, even from the point of view of external 
assistance, to avoid creating an impression of excessive caution. 

5. As regards the proposals of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
undertaking the construction of one 150,000 kW natural-uranium-based nuclear 
power station and a 75,000 kW enriched uranium power plant in addition to the 
two nuclear power stations of 150,000 kW which had been already approved, 
the Prime Minister said that the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 5 
was due shortly to proceed to USSR and USA and he had asked for authority to 
discuss the proposals with the Atomic Energy Commissions of those countries. 
The Prime Minister was in favour of enabling the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, to go ahead with those negotiations. It would be made clear that 
any atomic power programme to be undertaken by the Commission was strictly 
contingent on the necessary foreign exchange being arranged for in advance. A 
view was expressed that it might be desirable for the Atomic Energy Commission 
first to complete the installation of the two power stations of 1 50,000 kW each 
which had been already accepted and only then to take up any further 
programmes. Alternatively, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
might negotiate with the USSR authorities for one of the two power stations 
with a capacity of 150,000 kW which had already been approved for the 
Ahmedabad-Bombay area. The Prime Minister suggested that the Planning 
Commission might discuss all these aspects with the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; but, subject naturally to the foreign exchange being 
available, our aim should be that the programme for atomic power is one of 
continuous development. 

6. In regard to oil, it was pointed out on behalf of the Department of 
Mines and Oil that possibilities of commercial exploitation at Cambay had been 
established. It was accordingly agreed that the necessary provision for 
developing production of crude oil and for setting up a refinery would have to 
be made over and above the allocation of Rs 115 crores for the oil exploration 
programme mentioned in paragraph 1 1 of the Planning Commission’s paper. At 
the same time, it was decided that, since of the Rs 60 crores or so of foreign 

5. H.J. Bhabha. 
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exchange required for the oil exploration programme only about Rs 33 crores 
had been so far arranged, any further line of foreign exchange that might be 
obtained would have to be utilised first for filling up the existing gap in foreign 
exchange. 

7. Since building construction costs constituted an important element of 
expenditure under the Plan, the Prime Minister suggested that a strict approach 
should be adopted in the matter of ensuring economies in construction. It was 
not enough to enforce economies on the basis of present standards and 
specifications. It must be prescribed that, to the greatest extent possible, all 
new construction should consist of temporary or semi-permanent structures. 
There should be no air-conditioning, appropriate instructions on these lines 
should be drawn up and issued without delay. It was felt that as a result of 
these measures a substantial amount of money should become available for the 
financing of other projects. 

8. Attention was drawn to paragraph 17 of the Planning Commission’s 
Paper where it was suggested that the minimum desirable goal for additional 
employment outside agriculture during the Third Plan should be 12 million 
persons as against the present estimate of about 10 million persons. It was 
agreed that this aspect should be kept in view while working out the details of 
the various programmes. The effort should be to bring the Plan target for 
employment outside agriculture as close as possible to the level suggested in 
the Planning Commission’s paper. 

9. Regarding the question whether the programme for the construction 
of border roads should form part of the Third Plan, it was agreed that that 
programme should be kept outside the Plan. 

10. In the course of the discussion, the Ministers concerned drew attention 
to the following points: 

(i) Inadequacy of the provision for technical education and primary 
education. In particular, it was suggested that increased provision 
should be made for technical education, as otherwise the lack of 
technical personnel might become a serious bottleneck in the 
implementation of the Plan. Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, 6 
pointed out that the programmes relating to technical education and to 
free and compulsory education for the age group 6-11 years had been 
accepted; but the cost estimates concerning those programmes would 
require scrutiny; 

(ii) The need for making a provision of Rs 6 crores for printing presses to 
be installed by the Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply; 

6. V.T. Krishnamachari. 
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(iii) The need for making a provision of Rs 35 crores for the office and 
residential buildings to be constructed by the Ministry of Works, 
Housing & Supply; 

(iv) Need to give early clearance for the project for a marine diesel engine 
factory; 

(v) The need for making a provision for meeting the cost of land to be 
acquired in Delhi. 

11. Subject to the suggestions referred to in paragraphs 3 and 5 to 9, 
Cabinet generally approved the proposals contained in the Planning 
Commission’s note. 


103. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Draft Third Plan 7 


3 1 st May, 1 960 

My dear V.T., 

Thank you for your letter of May 29th. 

We had a brief discussion in the Cabinet this morning as to how we should 
deal with the draft outline of the Third Five Year Plan. We shall continue this 
discussion tomorrow afternoon. 

As I indicated, in the course of this discussion, I should like the Cabinet to 
consider this draft with some care before it is published. After some of us have 
come back from Poona, I hope we shall be able to devote some days to this 
consideration. By that time also the Planning Commission should have received 
the comments of the Ministers who have already received the draft. 

Broadly, therefore, one may say that by the 15th June or thereabouts, the 
Cabinet might finish its consideration of the draft. It is difficult to give an exact 
date but I do not think this need go much beyond the third week of June. 8 

Even before I went away to Europe, you had been pressing me to agree to 
your resigning from the Deputy Chairmanship of the Planning Commission 
and I had reluctantly agreed. 9 We had hoped that you would resign or take 
leave prior to resignation after finishing this draft outline of the Third Plan. We 
are now nearing this period. 

The exact date when your leave should commence should be such as to 
suit your own convenience. I would suggest, however, that you might continue 

7. Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. File No. 17(189)/60-65-PMS. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

8. The draft outline of the Third Plan was released on 6 July 1960. 

9. See also SWJN/SS/58/items 63 and 1 16; and SWJN/SS/59/items 92-93. 
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as Deputy Chairman till the Cabinet has finished its consideration. That would 
really mean another week or ten days to the dates you have mentioned. But I 
realise that this is a very hot period in Delhi and for you to stay on during these 
days might cause you great inconvenience. Therefore, I would leave it to you 
entirely to decide on the date, myself preferring a date about the 15th June. In 
any event, as you have been good enough to say, we shall have the advantage 
of your guidance even when you are on leave. 

Ever since independence came to India and even a little earlier, you have 
been continuously engaged in work of high importance for the State. Your 
work in the Constituent Assembly and in the political and financial integration 
of Indian States was, as everyone who was connected with it knows, of great 
help and importance. Then came the Fiscal Commission. But most of all you 
have identified [yourself] during the last ten years with the Planning Commission 
to which you have devoted yourself with all your great ability and experience 
and shaped the development of this great organisation, I have often told you 
how deeply grateful my colleagues and I have been for all this great record of 
public service. The fact, as you yourself mention, that this has been a rewarding 
one for you and has given you a sense of fulfillment is itself an indication of 
how you threw yourself into this work without regard to personnel 
consideration. While I thank you for all that even after resignation you will 
continue your deep interest in planning and give us your advice in the unfolding 
drama of India’s life. 10 

With all my good wishes and regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(b) Cooperatives 

104. To Partap Singh Kairon: Decentralisation 11 

April 19, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

On February 3rd last, in the course of a progress report which you sent me on 
Community Development work, you mentioned in the last paragraph that you 

10. Knshnamachari replied on 1 June 1960 that there was no question of his going on leave 
“until the Cabinet has completed the examination of the draft outline.” 

1 1 . Letter to the Chief Minister of Punjab. 
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were intending to introduce legislation on the subject of democratic 
decentralisation. It was proposed to do so in the Budget Session. 

This subject was raised at the recent meeting of the National Development 
Council. 1 " I forget what you or your colleague said about this then. Has this 
legislation been introduced? 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


105. To Bihar Pradesh Youth Congress: Training Camp 13 

I am glad to learn that the Bihar Pradesh Youth Congress is organising a training 
camp 14 for young workers and that this will be inaugurated by my colleague, 
Shri S.K. Dey . 15 It is becoming increasingly important for our young men and 
young women to receive training for community development work and more 
particularly in connection with manual work. It is trained people who count in 
the great task of remoulding India, and it is the realisation of the dignity of 
labour that will make a great difference to our people’s outlook. 

I send my good wishes to this training camp. 


(c) Food and Agriculture 

1 06. Centenary of the Forest Departments 16 

The Centenary of the Forest Departments in India is an event which deserves 
celebration. Even though these Departments have existed for a hundred years, 
forestry has perhaps not had as much attention paid to it as is its due. In the 
economy of Nature, forests are of the utmost importance. But with the spread 
of industrial civilisation and the rapid growth of populations, unhappily forests 


12. The fifteenth Meeting of NDC was held on 17 April 1960; the summary record is 
available on the Planning Commission website http://planningcommission.gov.in/reports/ 
genrep/50NDCs/vol2_l 5to25.pdf, accessed on 21 April 2014. 

13. Message, 9 May 1960. (PIB) Shastri Bhawan, PMS. 

14. From 10 May at Ramnagar, Champaran. 

15. Union Minister of State for Community Development and Cooperation. 

16. Message, 19 April 1960, sent through P. S. Deshmukh, Minister of State for Agriculture. 
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tend to disappear. We are apt to forget that in so far as this happens, we are 
upsetting that economy of Nature and doing injury to man. I am pained when 
I see a noble tree, which has taken long to grow and spread out in all its 
majesty, cut down by careless hands. There should be a strong feeling among 
our people to prevent this vandalism. If such cutting down becomes unavoidable, 
we should develop a convention that it should be replaced immediately by 
planting two trees. 

I hope that the vital importance of forests will be fully realised. 


107. To Vishnu Sahay: Avoid Bureaucracy in Farming 17 

I approve of the minutes of the Cabinet meeting held on April 28. 

2. As for your note regarding the Agriculture Ministry’s proposal for 
intensive work in some districts, 18 the proposal is not perhaps as simple as it 
appears. Apart from the Finance Minister’s criticism of it, I had a talk with the 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission today, and he did not like the 
proposal at all. The principal reason was that this kind of concentration in 
some districts involving five or six village level workers in a selected area 
would be bad in principle and would make it all official-controlled. It would not 
give opportunities to the people to function in the manner we would like them 
to function. 

3. I think, therefore, that this matter should be considered more fully by 
the Cabinet which can meet in my absence. 

4. The Agriculture Department can certainly proceed with the working 
out of further details. But to assume that the proposal would be accepted in 
principle would not be right at present. 


17. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 29 April 1960. File No. 4/5/CF/60, Cabinet Secretariat. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

1 8. For Agriculture Secretary K.R. Damle’s undated note, see Appendix 30. 
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(d) Industry 

108. To A.M.M. Murugappa Chettiar: Public and Private 
Sectors 19 

April 20. 1960 

Dear Shri Chettiar, 20 

Thank you for Your letter of the 18th April. 21 1 am glad you have written to me 
on this subject and given me some facts and information about investments in 
the private sector of industry. 

I suggested to the Planning Commission a little while ago that it would be 
helpful to have information on this subject. I am quite sure that this controversy 
going on about the private and public sectors is wholly unnecessary and is 
rather harmful. Partly this controversy has arisen because some people interested 
in the private sector are constantly trying to run down the public sector. 22 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Labour 

109. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Defence workers’ 

Union Strike 23 


April 29, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

Dr Melkote, MP, 24 came to see me this evening. He told me that the Defence 
Workers’ Union associated with the AITUC had given a strike notice. He was 
rather worried about this matter. He was anxious to avoid the strike which is 

19. Letter; this correspondence was laid on the Table of the House on 24 August 1960 in 
reply to a question by Bhupesh Gupta, CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal. Rajya 
Sabha Debates , Vol. XXX, cols 2016-2017. 

20. A. M. M. Murugappa Chettiar (1902-1965); industrialist from Madras and founder of 
the Murugappa Group; President, FICCI, 1960-61. 

21. See Appendix 7. 

22. Chettiar replied on 22 April 1960 thanking Nehru. 

23. Letter to the Union Minister of Defence. 

24. G.S. Melkote, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Raichur, Mysore State. 
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[Firmness by Yielding] 

(From The Times of India, 3 May 1960, p. 1) 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



We must be very firm and not yield to demands threats 
or agitation — unless we have to? 

(From The Times of India, 3 May 1960, p. 1) 

apparently in connection with the Pay Commission’s recommendations. 25 

Dr Melkote himself, as you perhaps know, is associated with the INTUC 
Union of Defence Workers which, according to him, has grown considerably. 
He gave me the figure of membership, but I forget it. Anyhow, he said that it 
was above the required figure. He said that if this Union was also recognised 
by the Defence Ministry and was called in for talks, this would create a different 
situation and the strike would probably be avoided. Otherwise, many of his 
own people will naturally drift to the strike. 

I think you should see Dr Melkote and discuss this matter with him. He is 
a man whom I respect for his integrity and capacity for work. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


25. On 1 1 July 1960, All India Defence Employees Federation (AIDEF) joined the All India 
Railwaymen’s Federation ( AIRFj, and Confederation of Central Government Employees 
and Workers, in a five-day strike. See SWJN/SS/61 . 
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(f) Education 

110. To Harekrushna Mahtab: Compulsory Primary 
Education 26 

I am glad to learn that it is proposed to introduce compulsory primary education 
in the State of Orissa. The importance of this step has long been recognised 
throughout India and, indeed, is laid down in our Constitution. Unfortunately, 
we have not been able to give effect to it because of certain obvious difficulties. 
The time has now come, however, to overcome these difficulties and I am glad 
that Orissa is doing so. I wish this step every success. 


111. To Sri Prakasa: Don’t Hustle Universities 27 

Your letter of May 25. 28 1 am grateful to Poona University for the honour they 
wish to do me. On the whole I think that it would not be proper to have special 
convocation for this purpose arranged at the last moment. Universities are 
dignified bodies which should not be hustled. 


(g) Culture 

112. To T.E. Mahadevan: Permission to Quote from 
Nehru’s Works 29 

April 23, 1960 

Dear Shri Mahadevan, 30 

I have received your letter of today with the typescript. 

I have no clear recollection of Shri Diwakar 31 speaking to me about this 
matter, but probably he did so. 

I am afraid I cannot read through all this typescript. I have glanced through 
it at various places. I have nothing particular to suggest. 

26. Message to the Chief Minister of Orissa, Gauhati, 16 April 1960. 

27. Telegram to the Governor of Bombay, 31 May 1960. File No. 8/144/60-PMS. 

28. See Appendix 25. 

29. Letter. 

30. Joint Secretary , Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Rajghat, New Delhi. 

3 1 . R.R. Diwakar, Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, and President, Gandhi Peace Foundation. 
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So far as I am concerned, you can go ahead with the publication of this 
book. But I hope you will ensure yourself against the Law of Copyright. This 
does not apply to my Speeches. It would apply to quotations from (i) Glimpses 
of World History , (ii) Autobiography and (iii) Discovery of India. Also, perhaps, 
to Nehru on Gandhi published by the Signet Press, Calcutta. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


113. To K.L. Shrimali: Jayaprakash Narayan’s Letters 32 


April 24, 1960 


My dear Shrimali, 

Your letter of April 22nd sending copies of letters from Jayaprakashji. If the 
Vice-President and the Gandhi Nidhi people are agreeable to Jayaprakashji’s 
proposal, I shall not come in the way. I have no precise idea yet of what the 
proposal is. I had a talk with the Vice-President on the subject and he then said 
that this matter should be considered by the Gandhi Peace Foundation. I suppose 
anyhow that a meeting of the Foundation will be held for that purpose. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


114. To the Punjab Literary League: Pak-Hind Writers 
Conference 33 

I am glad to learn that, under the auspices of the Punjab Literary League, a 
Pak-Hind Writers Conference is being organised in Lahore. 34 I think this is an 
excellent idea. Indeed I am surprised that such a conference was not held 
earlier. It is very necessary for the writers of these two countries to develop 
contacts and to cooperate in preserving our common literary and cultural 
heritage. 

32. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Education. 

33. Message, 24 April 1960. File No. 22(4)/60-Pak-I, MEA. 

34. Abdullah Butt, General Secretary of the Punjab Literary League, Lahore, had asked for a 
message for a Pak-Hindi Writers Conference to be held from 28 to 30 April 1960. 
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115. To Jayaprakash Narayan: Another Gandhi 
Foundation 35 

April 29, 1960 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

I have just received your letter of the 24th April. I am replying to you briefly 
and in some haste as I am leaving early tomorrow morning. 

When this proposal first came before me, it was not quite clear to me why 
this should be something apart from the Gandhi Peace Foundation. I am yet 
not quite clear about this, but if the Gandhi Peace Foundation people are 
agreeable, then surely I can have no objection. 36 I suppose this matter should 
be put up before the Executive Committee of the Gandhi Peace Foundation of 
which you are a member. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(h) Health 

116. To Amrit Kaur: Family Planning Research 37 

April 18, 1960 

My dear Amrit, 38 

Your letter of April 18th. I have no objection to the All India Institute of Medical 

Sciences starting a Research Project on Family Planning. But, of course, it 

would be desirable for the institute to cooperate in this matter with the Family 

Planning Department of the Health Ministry. 39 

[Yours sincerely,] 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

35. Letter. 

36. The reference probably is to the Gandhi Vidya Sansthan, Varanasi; see SWJN/SS/59/item 
129. 

37. Letter. File No. 28(50) /58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

38. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab, former Health Minister; and Chairman of the 
Governing Body of AIIMS. 

39. Amrit Kaur replied on 20 April that this project was to be financed by the Ford Foundation 
and both Dr Douglas Ensminger, the Ford Foundation Representative, and Dr B.B.Dikshit, 
the Director of AIIMS, had been in touch with the Family Planning Department of the 
Health Ministry. 
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(i) Science and Technology 

117. In the Lok Sabha: Radio-Active Minerals in UP 40 

3 fT 7 

sft ETT^ TFt^T : 41 T^TT SftlMHdl cjcll-i c?ot ^Hl qvM % : 

fa) 5RIT 3 tTT fa# ^fFT 3T=T rT^E fa=4l Effa^r taPl# # fa# cbU 

#feFT fa*IT W|:# 

fa) 3ft #, eft few wr 3 tf#FT # 3RTT mR^hh fal#? 

OT# WU ^faRE-3# #ft (# %# : fa) #7 fa) W1FJ 37# faEFT 

# wttj WT sro #t #far # fa# 3fR s#$t # ^FfafT, 

%f#M, FpTftrT #T ffaeTT fa 3# E#$FT fail ^TT ^ I ?*T ## fa 3^3 ^l*il 
TT HFJ# fal# flfaddl 3FT 4 #Me# W Wm W 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Shri Sarjoo Pandey : 42 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to inform that: 

(a) Has any survey been done in Uttar Pradesh about radio-active minerals, 
and 

(b) If yes, in which area, and what are the results of the survey? 

The Prime Minster and the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b) Atomic Mineral Division of the Atomic Energy Department has 
conducted many surveys for uranium deposits in Almora, Naini Tal, Garhwal 
and Dehra Dun districts of Uttar Pradesh. In some places in these areas some 
radio-activity has been found. 


Translation ends] 


40. Written answers to questions. 20 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XL1II, cols 127-12718. 

41. CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Basra, UP. 

42. See fn 41 in this section. 
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118. In the Lok Sabha: Radio-Activity 43 

Shri D. C. Sharma: 44 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether there has been any change in the highest level of radio-activity 
in the country as on the 31st March, 1960; and 

(b) if so, whether it constitutes any danger to public health? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). The highest level of daily fallout radioactivity detected in the air 
remains the same as reported to the Lok Sabha on 23rd February and 9th 
September 1959. It is well below the maximum permissible level for continuous 
exposure. 


119. In the Lok Sabha: Institute of Nuclear Physics, 
Hyderabad 45 

Shri Ram Krishan Gupta: 46 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to 
the reply given to Unstarred Question No. 812 on the 2nd December, 1959 
regarding integrating the activities of the proposed Institute of Nuclear 
Physics, Hyderabad, and state how the matter stands at present? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Osmania University have indicated that they are not in a position to assume any 
responsibility beyond providing accommodation for the proposed Institute on 
its campus and library and workshop facilities. In the absence of adequate 
support for the Institute from Osmania University, the Department of Atomic 
Energy do not consider it advisable to participate in the setting up of an Institute 
with the Science Society. 


43. Written answers to questions, 20 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLm, col. 12680. 

44. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab. 

45. Written answers to questions, 20 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLIII, col. 12690. 

46. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Mohindergarh, Punjab. 
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120. In the Lok Sabha: Atomic Power Station 47 

Question: ^Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the scheme for the erection of India’s first Atomic Power 

Station has been finalised; 

(b) the details of the project; 

(c) whether it is proposed to invite global tenders for the stations or 

whether global tenders have already been invited; and 

(d) if the reply to latter portion of part (c) above be in the affirmative, the 

countries that are interested in the Project? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) All the technical investigations for the selection of a suitable site for the 
Atomic Power Station have been finalised and a decision on the location will be 
taken in the near future. 

(b) As stated in the reply to Starred question No. 1022 on 18th December 
1959, it is now proposed to set up a 300,000 kW station with two units of 
150,000 kW each. It is estimated that the cost per kW of installed capacity will 
be about Rs 1,700. 

(c) It is proposed to invite tenders for the station towards the middle of 
this year. 

(d) The countries which are in a position to design and build nuclear power 
stations of large sizes are the Canada, France, USSR, UK and USA. 


121. In the Rajya Sabha: Uranium Deposits 49 

Russian Help for Expolitation 
of Uranium Deposits 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state : 

(a) Whether it is a fact that Russia has offered to help India in the 
exploitation of uranium deposits including their survey, prospecting and 

47. Written answers to questions, 20 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XL1I1, cols 12706-12707. 

48. By PSP MP Hem Barua and Congress MP Ram Subhag Singh. 

49. Oral answers to questions, 21 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 1396- 
1398. 

50. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay and President of Bharat Dalit Sewak Sangh. 
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development; and about the research into the various uses of uranium; and 
(b) if so, whether Government have accepted the offer? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon) : (a) 
and (b) Preliminary exchange of views between Russian and Indian 
representatives on collaboration between the two countries in the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes has taken place. An 
Indian Delegation will be visiting the Soviet Union shortly for further 
discussion and conclusion of a formal agreement. 

sft TT.^rr. : cFJT ^q| ddl^Hl % TT?T 7R t 

M % W TO 1 >3TT^ 

FT, % 3TT$ £ #7 t f»RT W l 5 ‘ fovffavTT ^ SJT % 

% 4f?l % tpTT? % cfjPT Tit 3ft7 ddl$ T I 

*ft TT.TT. TDHTPr : cRJT ^ Wsl 7RT5T7 *FTT% TFt Tlfa 7^ I? 

^ : fo7TTt 2^7, foTTCt 2^7, TvT ^57, T# 257? 

«ft TT.2T. TR^3f : ftTT tfcfM #7 ’J32T WrTT fj «FTT Ti7T> «RTT^Ft 
tefi 3 3T. W 7f§RTT TfFt TF?t t? 

$ft %7> : ?T, dlfclTT ^Pt I 

[Translation begins: 

Shri P.N. Rajabhoj: Will the Minister be pleased to whether whether it is 
true that the Chief of the Soviet Atomic Utilisation Board came to India? 
For what purpose did he come to India? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes Sir, he came here and I also met him. 5 ‘ The purpose 
was to see the work being done here on atomic energy and advise us. 


51. V. S. Emelyanov, Chief of Soviet Atomic Energy Utilisation Board, met Nehru on 
7 March 1960, see engagement diary entry. 

52. See fn 5 1 in this section. 
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Shri P.N. Rajabhoj: Is the Government of India considering calling for 
tenders in this matter? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Whose tender, from whom tender, when tender, why 
tender? 

Shri RN. Rajabhoj: I want to ask only one more question. Could you kindly 
tell us whether Dr Bhabha is going to Russia? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. he is going. 

Translation ends| 

Shri N.M. Lingam : 53 May I know. Sir. if it is under contemplation to establish 
any atomic power plant in collaboration with the Government of the 
USSR? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : It is under contemplation to have a number of atomic 
power plants, rather of a relatively small size, and it may be that we may do so 
in collaboration with other countries’ atomic agencies — some with one country 
and some with another — and it may be that one of them will be w ith the Soviet 
Atomic Agency. 

Shri N. M. Lingam : May I know. Sir, if the plants are going to be uramum- 
based or thorium-based, because our thorium deposits are plentiful and 
our uranium deposits are rare? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Sir, I do not think it will be proper for me to give any 
answer to this question which involves technical matters. I might perhaps 
make a slip some time, not being a technical man myself. 


53. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Madras 
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(j) Town Planning 


1 22. To Jane B. Drew: A Capital for Gujarat 54 


April 17, 1960 


Dear Mrs Drew/' 

1 have your letter of the 13th April.' 6 I do not know of any proposals for the 
building of the new capital of the Gujarat State. For my part, I like your 
suggestion, but it is difficult for me to interfere too much in State matters. I am 
sending a copy of your letter to the Chief Minister-to-be of the new Gujarat 
State. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


123. To Morarji Desai: Jane Drew on Gujarat Capital City 57 


April 17, 1960 


My dear Morarji, 

I am sending you a copy of a letter from Mrs. Jane Drew." who worked for 
several years as an architect at Chandigarh. I am sure this letter will interest 

you.” 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


54. Letter File No. 7(210V60-66-PMS Also available in JN Collection. 

55. Architect and town planner: associated with the Chandigarh Project. 1951-54. 

56. See Appendix 3. 

57. Letter File No. 7(210V60-66-PMS 
58 See Appendix 3 

59. For Desai s reply of 25 ApnI. see Appendix 12. 
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1 24. To Jivraj Mehta: Capital City for Gujarat 60 


April 17, 1960 


My dear Jivraj, 

I am sending you a copy of a letter from Mrs. Jane Drew, 61 who worked for 
several years as an architect at Chandigarh. I am sure this letter will interest 
you. 62 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


60. Letter to the Minister of Finance, Bombay. File No. 7(210)/60-66-PMS. 

61. See Appendix 3. 

62. For Mehta’s reply of 22 April, see Appendix 10. 
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(a) Four-Power Disarmament Summit Conference 

Paris , 16 May 1960 

125. To K.P.S. Menon: Explain Khrushchev’s Behaviour 1 

I am naturally distressed at collapse of Summit Conference. 2 1 can understand 
angry reaction of Soviet Government and people at spying incident 3 and more 
especially American statement in regard to it. 4 Nevertheless I cannot understand 
why Khrushchev deliberately adopted an attitude which could only result in 
break up of Conference. 5 His statement was not only strong which one could 
understand but also exceedingly offensive and apparently meant to humiliate. 
He must have known that few countries and certainly not United States would 
agree to suffer humiliation. Therefore he deliberately adopted attitude which 
not only broke up Conference but also reversed policy which he had been 
consistently pursuing for several years. Summit Conference was more his 
child than anyone else’s. Why has he done so and what does he aim at now? 
Something has been done which cannot easily be reversed and consequences 
must necessarily be grave though perhaps not immediately in ultimate sense. 
Surely spying incident however irritating cannot by itself bring about such 
complete reversal of basic policy. I should like to have your appraisal. I do not 
propose to enter into any (word omitted - controversy ?) 6 on this subject. 

Please reply to Ankara where I am going tomorrow. From there to Istanbul 
on 21st. 7 

1 . Telegram to Indian Ambassador to USSR, Cairo, 19 May 1960. File No. 5(28)-UN-II/60, 
MEA. 

2. Eisenhower, Khrushchev, de Gaulle and Macmillan were to meet in Paris on 16 May 
1960 to discuss disarmament, mutual inspection, atomic control and the Berlin question. 

3. Francis Gary Powers’s plane was shot down on 1 May 1960 in Soviet air space. See 
Foreign Relations of the United States documents at https://history.state.gov/milestones/ 
1953-1960/u2-incident, accessed on 19 September 2014. 

4. By the State Department on 7 May 1960; by the Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
on 9 May 1960; and by President Eisenhower on 1 1 May 1960 at a press conference; for 
complete texts, see http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/americanexperience/features/primary- 
resources/eisenhower-u2/, accessed on 19 September 2014. 

5. On 16 May 1960, Khrushchev proposed postponing the Summit for six to eight months 
and also Eisenhower’s visit, planned for 10-19 June 1960, “until conditions are ripe for 
it”, according to contemporary press reports. 

6. As in the original. 

7. See items 157-160. 
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126. To K.P.S. Menon: Khrushchev’s Overreaction 8 

Your telegram No. 101 20th May. 1 * 

I can well understand sequence of events and strong reaction to them in Russia. 
As a matter of fact reaction almost everywhere was against United States 
action and contradictory statements. But Khrushchev’s attitude in Paris and, 
more [not clear] his amazing press conference 10 and personal attacks on 
Eisenhower have had reverse effect and made it very difficult for fresh 
approaches towards peace. In this matter Khrushchev has shown common 
judgement of other countries. His expectation that Macmillan and de Gaulle 
would support him after his attacks on Eisenhower was totally unjustified. 

However this damage has been done and all we can aim now is to try to 
minimise it and to help in reversing this process. 

Last night Russian Ambassador here met me at our Ambassador’s 11 party. 
He asked me if he could convey my greetings to Khrushchev. I replied that he 
could certainly do so and told him that I am glad that our President is going to 
Soviet Union. 12 Sometime later in the year I hope I shall be able to pay a visit 
also. 

You will have seen joint statement issued by Nasser and me. 13 Probably 
some similar statement will be issued from Ankara also. 14 1 have been pleasantly 
surprised to find that Turkish Government’s view generally is not so rigid as 
we had thought. Even about recent occurrences they take a fairly realistic view 
which is not (not) too pessimistic. 


8. Telegram sent from Indian Embassy, Istanbul, 22 May 1960. File No. 5(28)-UN/60, 
MEA. 

9. See Appendix 22. 

10. On 17May 1960 at 9. 10 a.m. an impromptu press conference outside the Soviet Embassy; 
and another at 1 p.m. at Pleurs-sur-Mame; and again on 18 May 1960 at the Palais de 
Chaillot, Paris, which was reportedly attended by over two to three thousand journalists. 
See The Times, London, 18 and 19 May 1960. 

11. J.K. Atal. 

12. 20 June to 5 July 1960. 

13. See item 156. 

14. See item 160. 
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127. To Dwight D. Eisenhower: Summit Failure 15 

Dear Mr. President, 

Your letter of 21st May was sent to me from Delhi to Ankara. 16 I am most 
grateful to you for this message. I have been deeply distressed at the various 
occurrences culminating in the failure of the Summit meeting. I am happy to 
learn that in spite of all that has happened you are Firm in your resolve to 
pursue your objective of peace. Indeed the logic of circumstances leads inevitably 
to this conclusion. There is no other way except the way of conflict which the 
vast majority of mankind desires to avoid. I feel therefore that in spite of set- 
backs and outbursts, this wise approach will ultimately succeed. We in India 
will continue to work for peace and to cooperate with your great country in 
this noble endeavour. 

You may have seen the joint statement issued by me with President Nasser 
in Cairo as also the statement issued by Prime Minister Menderes and myself. 
In both of these statements stress has been laid on our making every effort to 
avoid a deterioration of the situation and our determination to work for peaceful 
approaches in order to lessen world tensions and help in the progressive solution 
of our problems. 

With my deep regards and good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


128. To Harold Macmillan: Summit Failure 17 

I am grateful to you for your message of May 20 which was forwarded to me 
from Delhi to Ankara. 1 * I need not tell you how distressed I have been at the 
various developments culminating in the complete failure of the Summit 
Conference. The spy incident in Russia was unfortunately followed by a number 

15. Letter sent from Indian Embassy, Istanbul, 23 May 1960. File No. 5(28)-UN-II/60, 
MEA. 

16. Eisenhower’s letter was delivered to S. Dutt in New Delhi and forwarded at once to 
Nehru in Turkey on 20 May. Nehru seems to have written a wrong date of 2 1 May. See 
Appendix 23. 

17. Message sent from Indian Embassy in Istanbul, 23 May 1960. File No. 5(28)-UN 11/60, 
MEA. 

18. Macmillan’s message of 19 May was probably received in New Delhi on 20 May and 
was forwarded immediately. See Appendix 21. 
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of contradictory statements issued from authoritative quarters in Washington. 
These statements did not help the U.S. at all and rather played into the hands of 
the Soviet Government. Even so, the violent diatribes of Mr. Khrushchev in 
Paris were painful and not justified. There has recently been some reaction for 
the better. In any event there can be no question of the objective we have aimed 
at in order to secure peaceful solutions being changed. The logic of circumstance 
demands that we should pursue the path of peace through peaceful approaches 
even though there might be setbacks. 

I have avoided saying much about these unfortunate recent incidents as I 
was anxious not to add to the bitterness that has been created. You may perhaps 
have seen the joint statement issued by President Nasser and me in Cairo as 
also the statement just issued by Prime Minister Menderes and me from Ankara. 
In both of these stress has been laid on every effort being made to prevent a 
deterioration of international relations and for peaceful approaches to continue. 
We shall gladly and fully cooperate with you in all such endeavours. 

With regard and good wishes. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


129. To MEA: Note on the U-2 Incident 19 

I attach a note I have given to our Ambassador in Cairo. 20 This gives a little 
more fully my approach to recent incidents connected with the spy plane shot 
down in Russia and subsequent controversies about the same. This may be 
kept in view to explain where necessary what our attitude is. 

130. To R.K. Nehru: Repercussions of the U-2 Incident 21 

I have seen telegram No. 1 83 of 25th May addressed to you from Dar 22 from 
Cairo. In this telegram he mentioned the talk he had had with the Canadian 
Charge d Affaires in Cairo about the recent joint statement issued by President 
Nasser and me. 

19. Note to N.R. Pillai, S. Dutt, M.J. Desai, Damascus, 27 May 1960. File No. 5(28)-UN- 
11/60, MEA. 

20. For note to R.K. Nehru, see item 130. 

21. Note, Damascus, 27 May 1960. File No. 5 (28)-UN-II/60, MEA. 

22. A.K. Dar, Counsellor at the Indian Embassy in Cairo. 
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I think that it would be desirable for you to see the Canadian Charge soon 
after your return to Cairo and discuss these matters with him and explain our 
position more fully to him. 

This position basically is that the U.S. handling of the U-2 affair was 
exceedingly inept and at the same time Mr. Khrushchev’s reaction to it, though 
partly justified, went too far and was unnecessarily offensive. But even though 
these are our views, we feel that criticism of this country or that does not at all 
help in easing the dangerous situation that has arisen. Therefore we are avoiding 
public criticism thus far and have laid stress on the necessity of not allowing 
the situation to worsen. It may be that in Parliament or elsewhere I may however 
later say something more on this subject. 

It is doubtful how far international law justifies the sending of such spy 
planes. However that may be, it must be realised that to be caught in such an 
act must lead to consequences. To have sent a spy plane just on the eve of the 
summit conference was an act wholly lacking in wisdom. To justify it afterwards 
as a normal occurrence and to state that this was a deliberate policy which was 
going to be pursued in future was an exceedingly provocative statement. Indeed 
the various statements made in America within a few days of this spy plane 
incident are so contradictory and confusing that it is surprising for a Government 
to make them. 

All this put the American case very much in the wrong before the world 
public. Mr. Khrushchev naturally took advantage of all this. But, in doing so, he 
went too far and perhaps lost the advantage he had gained. Because he attacked 
President Eisenhower personally and in very unbecoming language, sympathy 
naturally veered round in defence of President Eisenhower and the American 
attitude. But the fact remains that that American attitude was a wrong one and 
not easily defensible. 

To argue all this in public will necessarily lead to an intensification of the 
cold war. Newspapers will probably carry all this argument and responsible 
leaders may also sometimes have to refer to it in Parliaments or other places. 
But on the whole it seems to us desirable that we should avoid this controversy, 
in so far as possible, and stress the positive side of what should be done. This 
was the main purpose of the joint statement that we issued in Cairo. 
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(b) Nuclear Power 

131. To K. Ram: Suspending Nuclear Tests 23 

Yes. Please reply to this. Tell him that I regret I can find no time to answer the 
various questions, 24 but that I am certainly in agreement with the suggestion 
that the Big Powers should reach an agreement on suspension of nuclear test 
explosions. Further that India has declared repeatedly that it does not propose 
to produce nuclear weapons even though it might have the capacity to do so. 


132. To H. J. Bhabha: Nuclear Safeguards 25 

May 11, 1960 

My dear Homi, 

I told you in Paris the other day about a talk I had with Prime Minister Macmillan 
on the subject of safeguards. He then said that he would send a memorandum 
on the subject. He has now done so. 26 

I am enclosing his letter and memorandum. We shall have to send a carefully 
drafted reply to this. I hope you will let me have a draft for this purpose. 

I shall probably return to Delhi about the 28th of this month. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


23. Note. London, 10 May 1960. File No. 8/132/60-PMS. 

24. Not available. 

25. Letter to the Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, from London. File No. U-IV/ 
1 10(39)/64, MEA. 

26. See Appendix 17 for Macmillan s letter of 11 May and memorandum. 
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133. To Harold Macmillan: Nuclear Safeguards 27 


May 12, 1960 


My dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter of May 1 1 and the memorandum attached to it about 
safeguards. 28 1 shall consult my colleagues and advisers on this subject when I 
return to India and send you a fuller reply then. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(c) Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, 

London, 3-13 May 1960 

134. In London: Press Conference 29 

Nehru Arrives in London 
Commonwealth Premiers Meeting on Tuesday 
Apartheid: “Subject Cannot be Ignored” 

(From K.S. Shelvankar) 

London. May 1. As expected, the race situation in South Africa and the border 
problem with China figured prominently among the questions addressed to 
Prime Minister Nehru when he arrived in London this morning for the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister’s Conference. 

There were unusually crowded scenes at the airport for the Air India 
International’s Boeing was nearly an hour late and landed just a few minutes 
after the arrival of Dr. Nkrumah, Ghana’s Premier, with the result that the 
reception rooms and the open space in front of them were packed with officials, 
British, Indian and, Ghanaian, as well as reporters and cameramen and a large 
number of Indians and Ghanaians who had come to welcome their respective 
Prime Ministers. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Nehru, that as soon as he heard that Dr. Nkrumah 
had just arrived, he set off in search of the African leader and caught up with 

27. Letter from London. File No. U-IV/1 10(39)/64, MEA. 

28. See Appendix 17. 

29. Report of the press conference at the airport, London, 1 May 1960. The Hindu, 2 May 
1960. 
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[Travel is Duty] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Nothing like our type of dress. I feel so uncomfortable in 
my old Western clothes! 

(From The Times of India, 26 April 1960, p. 1) 

him as he was about to step into his car. “You are not trying to run away from 
me, are you?”, was Indian Prime Minister’s jocular greeting. The two statesmen 
then stood together and chatted for a few moments surrounded by journalists 
and photographers. 

After the official greetings and introductions were over, Mr. Nehru returned 
to the Press room, where he faced a barrage of questions with good humour, 
but without really adding to our knowledge of his attitude on the various points 
raised. 

There was nothing in what he said to support the view that he might take 
the lead in ventilating the South African issue or pressing a “Commonwealth 
declaration” on race equality such as is being talked about nowadays. 

While reiterating that India was absolutely and wholeheartedly opposed to 
racial discrimination, and that the subject was “worth discussing” and “could 
not be glossed over from the point of view of the Commonwealth”, Mr. Nehru 
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declined to commit himself on such specific questions as what form the 
discussion should take and whether it would be desirable or feasible to adopt a 
Commonwealth “bill of rights.” 

Some of the other Prime Ministers have also been similarly cautious in 
their statements, so that it looks as though they are all waiting to consult each 
other and know each other’s minds more fully before deciding what action, if 
any, the Commonwealth, as a whole, could take on this controversial issue. 

Problem of China 

As regards China, Mr. Nehru said, the problem was important and “likely 
to become more important in future.” 

Asked about the prospects of rapprochement over the border dispute, Mr. 
Nehru commented: “At the moment the outlook is not hopeful”. But he added: 
“Our practice is to try and go on trying and we will do so.” 30 

Mr. Nehru, who is staying with his sister, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
High Commissioner for India, is to have tea with Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the Labour 
leader, who is still convalescing after his recent illness at his farm some 30 
miles out of London. On his return, Mr. Nehru will call on Lord Mountbatten at 
his town house. These visits are believed to be purely personal, without any 
political significance. 

Mr. Nehru was received at the London airport by the Earl of Home, 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary, and Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s 
High Commissioner in Britain (adds Reuter). 

Questioned by reporters at an airport Press Conference whether South 
Africa would be discussed at the Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference, Mr. 
Nehru said that the problem had to be discussed. He would not mind whether 
it was “in purdah (in private) or in the market place. But it has to be discussed”, 
he added. 


30. En route from Bombay to London, Nehru halted in Cairo for about an hour and spoke to 
pressmen at the airport. He said that India’s dispute with China was not an “ordinary 
dispute but it is a question of somebody occupying huge areas of Indian territory.” He 
said that the frontier problem was not one of little adjustments here and there but large 
areas were involved. He said that he had prolonged talks with the Chinese Premier, Mr. 
Chou En-lai, but they did not lead to a settlement of the problem. These talks, however, 
helped to a better understanding of each other’s points of view. In the next four months, 
there would be joint study of the documents in the hands of India and China by the 
officials of both countries in this regard. Pandit Nehru added. See National Herald , 3 
May 1960. 
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Asked whether he would favour a declaration at the end of the conference 
condemning racial discrimination, Mr. Nehru said he could not comment on 
that at present. 

A reporter asked whether he would favour the South African issue being 
put on the agenda of the conference. Mr. Nehru explained that there was no 
precise agenda for the conference. It dealt with broad subjects like Europe, 
and the situation in Asia and disarmament. 31 

When asked whether South Africa should be discussed in open plenary 
session, he replied: “I don’t know about that. It is a question that has to be 
discussed.” 

There was nothing impossible about South Africa being considered at the 
formal meeting but, he added: “You may ask whether it is in keeping with the 
practice at Commonwealth Conferences. It is a subject which cannot be ignored.' 

Asked which of the three problems, Berlin, China or South Africa, he 
considered the greatest danger to the world today. Mr. Nehru, amidst laughter, 
replied, “Broadly speaking, the greatest danger has always been man’s stupidity. 
He said that Berlin, China and South Africa were problems of entirely different 
types. But all seemed important in their own way. 

India Opposed to Racial Discrimination 

Of China, he said: “The Chinese problem is important today, but it [is] 
likely to be more important in the future. Geography makes it different. We 
(India) are near China. We think more about it than we might think of distant 
problems, however difficult they might be.” India had a border of about 2,600 
miles with China. 

Asked if he felt that he was going to reach a rapprochement with Mr. Chou 
En-lai, Chinese Prime Minister, over the border dispute, Mr. Nehru said: “That 
is a very difficult question to answer. At the present moment the outlook is not 
hopeful. But it is our practice always to keep on trying.” 


31. In Cairo when asked to comment on the picketing of the United Arab Republic ship 
Cleopatra in New York, Pandit Nehru said “1 am against all boycott” and pointed to the 
UAR Foreign Minister, Mahmoud Fawzi, sitting beside him for any further clarification. 
Pandit Nehru said the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference had wide topics for 
discussion although no specific issues as such were on the agenda. A reference to the 
situation in South Africa was likely to be made in the course of the discussions. See 
National Herald , 3 May 1960. A PTI report in The Hindu on 3 May 1960 stated that 
Nehru “told a questioner at the airport that he would probably raise the Algerian question 
in the course of his talks with General de Gualle.” 
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A journalist asked Mr. Nehru why India was the only Commonwealth 
country to vote against the U.S.-Canadian joint compromise proposal at the 
Law of the Sea Conference which ended in failure at Geneva last Tuesday. 

The U.S.-Canadian plan, which failed by one vote to get a two-thirds majority, 
was for a six-mile territorial sea and an adjacent fishing zone of another six 
miles. 

Mr. Nehru explained that India “attached great importance” to the matter 
for a reason which had caused her to vote against the joint resolution. The 
reason was that India was opposed to entrance into the “outer six miles” by 
foreign warships without authorisation from the coastal State. “I think it is 
highly important”, he said, “I don’t see why any foreign warship should go 
there without authority. That is the main point”, he said. 

Reporters then returned to questions about South Africa and Apartheid. 

Mr. Nehru was asked if he thought Apartheid was a dangerous situation 
with regard to newly emerging nations which might be contemplating 
membership of the Commonwealth. 

Racialism has No Place in Commonwealth 

He said the main thing was that in the Commonwealth, as it was today, one 
could not have a policy of racial segregation and discrimination. One could not 
have a first or second or third class status in the Commonwealth. 

Answering questions in Urdu, Mr. Nehru said that the Commonwealth 
Conference did not take decisions as such. It was held to exchange views and 
to explain views on the big problems of Asia and Europe. He said that the 
discussion clarified points of view and “this benefits us and we hope our 
explanations benefits others.” 

Asked if he considered the Commonwealth a valuable and good institution. 
Mr. Nehru replied that if he did not think so he would not be there. 

Shortly before addressing the Press Conference. Mr. Nehru who wore a 
brown achkan. a white Gandhi cap and had a red rose in his button hole, 
rushed out of the Queen’s lounge looking for Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, who had landed shortly before him. 

Mr. Nehru asked a reporter: “Where is Dr. Nkrumah? I must shake his 
hand before he goes.” 

The reporter rushed to Dr. Nkrumah who had got into his car about 100 
yards away to give him Mr. Nehru’s message. 

The Indian Prime Minister, with his sister, then briskly walked towards Dr. 
Nkrumah who got out of his car. 

Surrounded by photographers and Pressmen and officials, the two 
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Commonwealth statesmen warmly greeted each other with Mr. Nehru putting 
his right arm round Dr. Nkrumah’s shoulder. They exchanged a few remarks 
before Mr. Nehru returned to the Press Conference room. 

The two Prime Ministers made tentative arrangements to have breakfast 
talks during the next few days with Mrs. Pandit as hostess. 

Summit Prospects 

Summit conference prospects will be the outstanding topic of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, authoritative sources said today. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, the United Kingdom Prime Minister, who will be 
presiding over the conference, will have his eye on the Summit meeting beginning 
in Paris on May 16 — immediately after the Commonwealth Conference. 

Both he and Mr. Walter Nash, New Zealand’s Prime Minister, who has just 
had talks with Mr. Khrushchev, will tell their colleagues of their assessment of 
current Soviet thinking on Summit topics. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. Indian Prime Minister, who also met Mr. Khrushchev 
recently, will give his own impressions, along with an appraisal of China’s 
policies based on his talks in New Delhi with Mr. Chou En-lai, China’s Prime 
Minister. 

The Commonwealth Conference in its review of the international situation 
will discuss developments area by area — Europe, the Middle East, South-East 
Asia and the Far East. 

Mr. Macmillan, who had talks with President Eisenhower at Camp David 
recently, will brief his Commonwealth colleagues on the stand that the West 
will take on these issues; (1) Berlin and German reunification, (2) Disarmament, 
(3) Banning of nuclear weapons tests and (4) East- West relations in general. 

More than 150 demonstrators, most of them members of the anti- Apartheid 
movement greeted South African Foreign Minister Eric Louw with cries of 
“Murder” when he arrived at his hotel here today (adds AFP). 

The demonstrators carried flaming torches but were kept on the other side 
of the street by a group of some 40 policemen. 

Mr. Louw, representing Premier Hendrik Verwoerd who is recovering from 
an attempt of his life, had arrived at London airport half an hour earlier. 
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135. In London: Press Conference 32 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Good Morning. 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit : 33 Ladies and gentlemen, you are very welcome, as 
always, at India House. The Prime Minister will make no statement and so 
will you please put your questions, intimating the papers to which you 
belong. And may I also say that because of pressure of time we shall have 
to end this conference at about twenty past twelve. 

Question: Does the Prime Minister think that the five principles of co- 
existence have been violated by recent events? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Presumably you are referring to the India-China border. I 
think that they have not been observed. 

Question: There is a feeling Sir, that you have failed to grasp the hand of 
friendship extended by President Ayub Khan of Pakistan and are reluctant 
to talk about the problems of Kashmir. Is it a correct feeling? This was 
also referred to by the President himself yesterday in his speech and he 
said you seemed to treat China as an eternal friend of India and, on the 
other hand, Pakistan as an eternal enemy . 34 Is this correct? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I do not know what President Ayub Khan has said 
yesterday but I should be very sorry if he has the impression which you have 
just said he has. It has always been our policy, and a policy dictated not by any 
momentary whim but by history and geography and various other things, to be 
friendly with Pakistan and to develop closer cooperative relations. As a result 
of Partition, many frightfully difficult problems arose, not only on the political 
level but on various levels, which have been keeping us in a state of, well, 
sometimes some tension. We hope they will gradually go. I have always said 
that I should be very glad to meet President Ayub Khan and indeed I am meeting 
him here apart from the Prime Ministers’ Conference and otherwise too. 

32. At India House, London, 2 May 1960. The report of the press conference was released 
by the PMS (PIB) in New Delhi on 7 May 1960. 

33. High Commissioner to the UK. 

34. Addressing a mass rally at Albert Hall, London, Ayub Khan said: “If India felt that 
Pakistan was an eternal enemy and China was an eternal friend," she was not beginning to 
understand the strategic facts. See The Hindu, 3 May 1960. 
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However, as for China, and being a friend of China, if one looks at this with 
any kind of perspective, naturally we want to be friends with all our neighbouring 
countries. We can’t live in a state of enmity in history. An occasion may arise, 
as they have arisen, when there are difficulties, there are conflicts. It is 
unfortunate, but one does not look forward to a state of hostility with any 
neighbouring countries or, indeed, with any other country for that matter. 

Question: Could you say whether there is any prospect of solution of the 
Kashmir problem? Or will it continue, like Alsace-Loraine and Cyprus for 
years and years? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, if you ask me frankly, I would say that it depends on 
Pakistan. 

Question: Mr Prime Minister, in your view, what should the Commonwealth 
do about recent events in South Africa ? 35 Should South Africa be expelled 
or what should be done? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Do you not think it would be rather improper for me to give 
my views in this rather aggressive fashion at a Press Conference. Obviously, 
you will appreciate that we have been entirely opposed to apartheid and racial 
discrimination in any part of the world. We think that the United Nations Charter 
itself is opposed to it and, in some form or other, we have raised this in the 
United Nations year after year and often the United Nations has passed the 
resolutions put forward. Therefore, we think that the South African Union 
Government is acting in a manner which is opposed to the United Nations 
Charter as well as the normal, if I may use the word, civilised conception of 
human conduct nowadays. That is one thing. Perhaps you know or you may 
have forgotten that because of this our relations with the South African 
Government have been strained for the last dozen years. We have had practically 
no relations at all, although we are both attached to the Commonwealth. About 
ten or twelve years ago, I forget, they withdrew their representative from 
India. We withdrew ours from South Africa . 36 We have no diplomatic 
representation in each other’s country. On the economic level, you think about 
boycotts here, there is no question of our boycotting them because we have 

35. The reference is to police firing at Sharpeville and in Langa township near Capetown in 
South Africa on 21 March 1960. See also SWJN/SS/58/items 240-241, and SWJN/SS/59/ 
item 188. 

36. In 1946; see SWJN/SS/2/p. 489. 
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stopped all economic connections with them. Nothing from South Africa has 
come to India for years and nothing from India goes there direct — indirectly 
may be via some other country. So that has been our attitude, because of this 
question of segregation and apartheid, which affected principally the Africans 
there and also affected a fairly considerable number of people of Indian and 
Pakistani descent. They are South African nationals but by descent they are 
from Pakistan and India and in this matter, of course, India and Pakistan have 
cooperated and pulled more or less together. So that is our attitude in regard to 
this question. It is a strong attitude and we fear that if this question is not 
properly handled the whole question of racial discrimination in Africa, the whole 
of Africa and more especially South Africa, this will lead to increasing trouble 
on a very big scale. Now, what should be done in the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference? It is not courteous to the conference or to my colleagues. 
But since we attach so much importance to this question, I have no doubt my 
colleagues at this Prime Ministers’ Conference, most of them must feel that 
way in varying degrees and would like to make the world realise that they feel 
that way. 

Question: Could you kindly comment on the offer of joint defence between 

India and Pakistan by the Pakistan President ? 37 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This offer was made in the context of Chinese incursions 
into Indian territory. In so far as the offer was made we appreciate the spirit of 
the offer if I may say so, a friendly spirit. But defence as you know, is very 
intimately allied to foreign policy. Now Pakistan — I am not criticising Pakistan, 
I am stating a fact — is tied up with all kinds of military alliances, which they 
are entitled to do of course. Our basic policy has been not to be so tied up with 
any military alliance with any country, to be unaligned as they put it or 
uncommitted in that respect. Now it would mean a basic departure for us from 
that policy which is not only a policy which we pursued since we became 
independent, but long before Independence we talked in those terms. Its roots 
lie long before India became independent and you can see it in our declarations 
and all that. So that, for us to leave that policy, which we consider completely 
right even in the present circumstances, would mean an upheaval of all we 
have stood up for and thought of in these last many years. And so President 
Ayub Khan’s offer of joint defence would lead us to all these complications, 
apart from many others too. That is the position. 

37. In the same speech. 
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Question: Could you tell us what are the general items of importance for 
discussion at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, normally in conferences of this type a general survey 
is made of major problems on a territorial basis. There are discussions of 
problems such as of Europe, Asia or Far East or some other area like this, or 
disarmament which of course is not territorial in that sense. The fact of racial 
relations is obviously important which fills people’s minds in the Conference 
and outside. How we consider it is another matter and apart from the morality 
of it, it is a danger to world peace also and from that point of view it has to be 
considered. I suppose that those most concerned with the situation in Europe, 
in this context, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, will tell us his views 
about it and about the coming Summit Conference. ,s So, no doubt, we may 
consider the situation in Asia and elsewhere, and then these are economic 
problems which of course are of vital importance. 

Question: In the context of joint defence even though there is no question 
of India departing from her foreign policy, could you not envisage a kind 
of an Asian Scandinavia? In Scandinavia there are Sweden and Finland 
which are neutral, but there are other nations like Norway and Denmark 
that belong to NATO but are on the best of terms with each other. Could 
you not envisage an Asian Scandinavia like that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I do not know. I am not clear what it involves or what 
it means, but I shall certainly think about these matters; in future all kinds of 
things might happen. There is an Asian Monroe doctrine or an Asian Scandinavia. 
All these things, of course, are possibilities in the future. 

Question: Can you say what value the Commonwealth has other than 
economic? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Other than economic, did you say? It has certainly an economic 
value, but it seems to me that it has a much greater value in other spheres. First 
of all, the very conception of Commonwealth relationship which is quite unique, 
is a good conception that is, countries which associate with each other without 
any kind of bonds or conditions except that they wish to be so associated. That 
is rather a unique conception. We have had alliances previously between countries 


38. See items 125-130. 
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that brought them together for military, economic or other purposes. It involved 
give and take — you give something and take something. The Commonwealth 
association does not involve any of these things. There are no conditions attached 
except, as I said, the desire to be there and the desire to cooperate in so far as 
it is consistent and possible for independent nations. That I think is a good 
development and worthy to be followed in larger spheres also. Of course, 
difficulties constantly arise. What is it based on? It is based for some countries 
like Australia, New Zealand, and Canada on historical cultural and other factors. 
In the case of India, Pakistan. Ceylon, etc.-these factors do not operate. Some 
other factors operate, but I suppose, two factors, one is a certain appreciation 
of a certain form of political organisation, a democratic form of historical 
organisation and the other is the lack of racial discrimination; otherwise if it is 
not there, then one does not know what the bond is. Now, this is important. 
You see, the Commonwealth association is the very reverse of what might be 
called the present tendency in the world for a cold war, that is a certain warmth 
in approach regardless of the problems. There may be differences. Nevertheless, 
it is a certain friendly approach to each other which is a very good thing, which 
helps to tone down friction and difficulties, even if they exist, and helps to 
some extent. 

Question: To what extent do you think would be concerned by a greater 

commitment by Britain, both politically and economically, in Europe? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Surely, this is for Great Britain to decide. It is not for us, 
obviously, to criticise it except in so far as it might involve some economic 
consequences, which we will examine and then express our opinion. It is a 
question of expression of friendly opinion. 

Question: How long do you think a policy such as apartheid will survive in 

the world? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I cannot fix dates about these matters, but it seems to 
me that it cannot survive for long. It can only lead to an abandonment of a bad 
policy or conflict on a big scale. It is a dynamic thing, this way or that way. It 
cannot survive as it is. Take for instance Africa. It is very rapidly developing, 
and there are a number of independent countries and there will be more in the 
course of the next year or two, and you can yourself imagine how the situation 
in Africa will be with a number of independent countries feeling strongly about 
this question of racial integration and how they fit into the larger scheme of 
things. By conflict I do not mean wars, but conflict in opinion, in daily 
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governmental activity which can lead to other conflicts. It cannot survive. I do 
not see how it can. It is opposed to the whole concept of modem theories. It is 
opposed to the United Nations Charter and the functioning of the United Nations. 

Question: Sir, in view of the reported failure in your recent talks with Mr. 
Chou En-lai 39 what steps do you propose to take to dislodge the Chinese 
from Indian territory? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that is a very big question. My talks with Mr. Chou 
En-lai disclosed completely different sets of facts on which we based our 
respective stands. I mean to say that sometimes there is difference in facts, a 
great deal of inference to be drawn from the facts. The whole basis was factually 
different and we decided, as you might know, that these facts might be 
investigated further by officials on each side and reported to each Government. 
I do not expect that they will arrive at any unanimous finding about the facts. 
That is not at all likely. But it is possible that they may limit differences factually 
about certain matters. They report back to our Governments and we consider 
the reports. Although it seems not very easy, we shall certainly strive for a 
peaceful solution. It is not a matter on which one jumps into, and attempts a 
warlike solution. At the same time, every country involved like this has to take 
all measures open to it and possible for it to strengthen itself in order to defend 
itself. 

Question: Could you possibly say, in connection with this, whether an 
undertaking was given by Mr. Chou En-lai and or by you, in view of these 
completely different sets of facts, that any new complete sets of facts will 
not be added to the situation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Undertaking not to add new facts? What exactly does that 
mean? When I was referring to facts and differences in our viewpoints, it was 
necessarily facts in regard to the past. Now, for instance, they claim that they 
have been in constructive possession of certain territories in the past and not in 
the recent past, in the last hundred years, or four hundred years. We claim we 
have been in possession actually and not in maps only of those territories. Now 
the question is; “Who has been in historical possession?” Of course, the difficulty 
arises because most of these areas are uninhabited. They are high mountainous 
areas where sometimes in the height of summer shepherds bring their flocks, 

39. Held in New Delhi, 20-25 April 1960; see section 1 “Chou En-lai’s Visit.” 
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where in winter there is a deep freeze where nobody can go. In an inhabited 
area these facts will not be so different. So the question is as to who has 
actually been historically in possession and acknowledged to be in possession. 
Now you say, “Will they make any change in relation to facts?” The changes 
can be of two kinds, One is that an advance is made into an area which is under 
the control of the other side. That is one type of change. The other is internal 
changes in the areas occupied. I do not think the former is likely. The latter of 
course, it is difficult to say. But internally it may be done, internally meaning, 
of course, building of roads and things of that kind. 

Question: Sir Oliver Franks 4 " and his two colleagues who visited India 
recently have estimated that India would need about 22,300 million in foreign 
aid as sort of grants for her current Five Year Plan. Do you intend to raise 
this matter at the Conference, and if so what do you expect the U.K. will 
contribute? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think this matter will come up before this Conference 
in any precise form. There may be some broad reference in discussing the 
economic conditions of underdeveloped countries in the Commonwealth and 
the question might arise about our own conditions in India. I may say something 
about it, but we are not, I suppose, going to discuss this matter in the Conference 
at all. It has been discussed at various other levels and those discussions have 
been both bilateral and through the agency of the World Bank. 

Question: Would you give your comment on the report that in the last year 
the Chinese have adopted a somewhat less friendly approach to the people 
of India and Indonesia? Could you give us your appreciation as to what 
has led to the change in Chinese policy since Bandung and whether you 
think their foreign policy now constitutes a threat to the independent nations 
of Asia? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that is rather a difficult question to answer. The changes 
in Chinese policy in the last five years, six years since Bandung and what 
changes have taken place and why, I really cannot answer it adequately, lots of 
changes have taken place. You have as many sources of information as I have, 

40. Oliver Franks, chairman of Lloyds Bank, London, led the three-member World Bank 
team to study economic conditions and planned development programmes in India and 
Pakistan. The other two members were Hermann Abs, chairman of the Deutsche Bank, 
Frankfurt, and Allan Sproul, former president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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perhaps more in some ways. It may be just the policy that comes about in a 
nation that is becoming stronger and its strength and historical background 
become reflected in its policies. 

Question: Could you say. Sir, as to why Mr Menon, your Defence Minister, 
continues to make virulent statements against Pakistan especially when 
there is no provocation now? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You do not expect me to discuss statements made on a 
particular occasion, in a particular context. In a particular context you see a 
paragraph here and there and these things come in a certain context, in answer 
to a certain question in Parliament or a debate in Parliament. It is not always 
very fair to judge something taken out of its context. 

Question: Sir, you said a few moments ago that if not properly handled the 
question of apartheid in South Africa will cause an increased amount of 
trouble in Africa. May I ask you how you would suggest it should be 
handled properly, and secondly, what your attitude to the Commonwealth 
would be if South Africa continues its present policy of racial discrimination? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The proper handling of the question would be to give up 
apartheid. There is no other way. If apartheid or rather the background of 
thought and philosophy underlying it continue, with its attendant source of 
conflict, there will be a bitter conflict and widespread conflict, and, therefore, 
when I meant proper handling, I simply meant it should be given up. In what 
form it should be given up. It may mean a sudden complete change. It is very 
desirable, but that kind of thing is not always easy for Governments. The point 
is the philosophy underlying it should be changed and given effect to. 

Question: Did you say before Mr. Prime Minister that China was a threat to 
world peace? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I did say that, yes. 

Question: Which problem in your opinion is the most likely to be debated at 
the forthcoming Summit Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Do you want me to peep behind the curtains of the Summit 
Conference ? In the final analysis I think it is a problem of having a little 
confidence in each other. Because it is after all a complete lack of confidence 
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in each other that is partly responsible for those problems of course. There are 
other reasons too — fear, apprehension of each other. And if by any manner or 
means that can be lessened somewhat it would be helpful. No one expects the 
Summit Conference to arrive at some magic solution. But even a little way 
helps if it creates that. I am convinced that every country represented in the 
Summit or outside is passionately desirous of removing the fear of war. There 
is that tremendous urge not only in the people as it is, but in Government. At 
the same time, apprehension and lack of confidence in the other party would 
not ease the fear that one might take advantage of any lessening of slackness in 
the other party. The problems are difficult enough but this context in which the 
problem subsists makes it much more difficult. 

Question: Since the last Summit you have had personally unexampled [sic] 
opportunity to talk with principals of the Summit. Do you feel that there is 
a greater possibility for the meeting of minds at this one than there was at 
the last? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, I do think so, although I must confess quite frankly that 
my optimism is not quite so great as it used be some months ago. Nevertheless, 
I do think that they are meeting today in relatively more favourable understanding 
of each other. They have met each other personally. Also there is greater 
understanding of the basic issues involved. 

Question: Do you feel that at the forthcoming Summit Conference Asian 
countries should be directly represented as this would enhance the value 
of the Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The question of Asian [countries] being represented at this 
Summit Conference has really not arisen, so far as I know; may be some 
reference might have been made. What has been said is that in the future and 
especially in regard to some problems which affect Asia and the world generally, 
Asian countries should be represented, and there is obvious truth in it. But at 
this Conference the question does not arise. We want that; speaking for myself 
and my country, we would be very happy if the four countries represented in 
this Summit Conference make some progress towards solution. But we do not 
like the idea in the future that every country should depend on the decision of 
these four countries. 

Question: Will the Prime Minister say what he thinks about the last speech 
of Khrushchev regarding Berlin? And what are, in the Prime Minister’s 
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opinion, the chances of reaching a modus vivendi on this question at the 
Summit? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You do not expect me to perform the functions of a leader in 
a newspaper, to analyse and criticise speeches of statesmen. They differ so 
much in their context that sometimes each successive speech so lightly answers 
a previous speech or goes in a different direction. I cannot do that. What was 
the second part of your question? 

Question: What do you think are the chances of arriving at a modus vivendi 
on the question of Berlin? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That I really honestly do not know. I imagine that probably 
some temporary accommodation for a future period would come out of this, 
so as to allow further consideration of the problem. 

Question: What would you most hope to see achieved at the Summit? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, one can hardly expect everybody embracing each other 
there, in an excess of fraternal emotion. But, broadly put, it is what I said a 
little while ago, a certain greater confidence. It does not mean that a country 
can relax in the ultimate sense and think that all is well in this best of all possible 
worlds. And that there will be peace and no danger. No responsible statesman 
can take that view. He has to think of emergencies and to prepare for them. But 
there is such a thing as preparing for these emergencies while at the same time 
increasing the feeling of confidence. That feeling itself becomes a restraining 
factor for a person who might be considered an evil doer. 

Question: Sir, those leader writers you spoke of, used to talk in terms of a 
Third Force. Do you think that a Third Force is truly developing in the 
world’s two polarised camps that will have to be reconciled at future 
Summit Conferences? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You talk of a force. Nowadays force is interpreted in terms 
of military force. 

Question: I talk of moral force. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: A moral force, if you like yes, but not an organised moral 
force in that way, but the force of opinion in every country not in separate 
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countries, but in every country, whether the country is England or Russia or 
America. In these very countries, there is a development of that moral force, 
and of course in other countries too. But when you think in terms of certain 
countries representing that moral force against some others that is an incorrect 
application of it. But I would certainly agree with you that in every country 
involved and in countries not involved there is an increasing moral force or 
thinking that matters, which affects politicians, statesmen and Governments. 

Question: Do you think there is any threat to world peace from China? Are 

you going to discuss this at the Commonwealth Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Threat to peace? Where? 

Question: From Communist China. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Where? In Asia? 

Question: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, potentially, yes. Actually it is difficult to say. Not in the 
near future, I think. But you see, the thing about China is not what they say or 
do not say, but the fact of the tremendously explosive situation being created 
there by the rapid growth, industrially and of the population which will be a 
thousand millions in another twenty [years] or thereabouts. Now, that brings in 
certain explosive factors in the situation and there is no very easy answer to 
that question. 

Question: Would it help if China was brought into the U.N.? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But that has been our opinion throughout and it continues to 
be so because it really verges on the absurdity to go on calling the island of 
Formosa or Taiwan as China. It is not. And if you discuss world problems 
ignoring in the U.N. the biggest and most populated country in the world it may 
not be the biggest in size, I am not sure, but certainly the most populated 
country in the world — it is unrealistic and you cannot solve the problem of 
disarmament, leaving China out of it as we are doing. And how you are going 
to get China into it? These difficulties arise. I think if China had been taken into 
the U.N. nine or ten years ago many of the present day problems would have 
been much simpler. 
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Question: Looking ahead at future Commonwealth Conferences, do you 
envisage a time with the constantly growing number of members when 
they will get so big as to become unmanageable? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there is that possibility. But the Commonwealth has 
shown quite an astonishing degree of adaptability and I suppose it may find 
some way of adapting itself to the new situation. 

Question: What will be the future of Tibet and its original Government? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Tibet is today very much a part of the Chinese State and I do 
not myself see in the foreseeable future anything happening which will change 
the present position there. 

Question: In view of the explosive situation created by China, do you 
consider that your policy of neutrality is still valid? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, to begin with, my policy is not of neutralism. I have 
always thought a country is neutral only when there is war. If you accept the 
fact of a country being neutral in peacetime, presumably the other countries 
are belligerent. So it is not a correct description. What you perhaps mean is the 
policy of non-alignment in military alliances. That we feel is a very sound 
policy and not only were we right in following it but that it should be followed 
by us and I hope by other countries in the future. It is not proper for me to 
criticise other countries that follow other policies partly, because conditions 
differ in each country, and geographical conditions. But apart from that, broadly, 
I think that the policy of non-alignment is the most helpful policy. That does 
not mean a lack of looking after yourself or protecting yourself in emergencies, 
but you cannot, once you admit at a major war is not desirable — it will mean 
large scale extermination of humanity — well then, the methods of war are not 
helpful in that. I admit there may be aggressiveness, it is possible. But military 
alliance while in certain contexts may perhaps have been necessary — I cannot 
say about that — they do not promote that atmosphere of accommodation and 
of settlement of problems which has become the chief aim of the great powers 
of the world today. 

Question: Do you think non-alignment has promoted accommodation 
between India and China? How would China behave if there were a war, in 
view of her behaviour in peacetime? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Non-alignment has nothing to do with the behaviour of a 
particular country, just like what is referred to as the Five Principles, Panchsheel. 
Some people say “Do you still believe in those Five Principles?” Well, of course 
I do. Somebody else may break them, may not live up to them. You might as 
well say, “Do you believe still in truth because somebody else tells lies?” Well. 

I still believe in truth though the others may not act up to that. The Five Principles 
are to me obvious principles of international behaviour. Countries do not live up 
to them — that is our misfortune. What China would have done in a particular 
set of circumstances, I do not know. China began its career after its new 
regime of the twenties by using very strong and impolite language about India. 
I am talking about ten years ago. Well, we survived it. We did not allow ourselves 
to get too excited about it and then they became friendly. They again used, 
about a year or two ago, very impolite language. In our reply we endeavoured 
to be polite but firm so these things happened. But would you expect an 
individual or a country to behave in a rough and uncivilised way because 
somebody else does so? That could be bringing down the standards of individual 
and international behavior. 

Question: Did you find Mr Chou En-lai and his advisers very much in 
ignorance of attitudes and institutions outside China and if so, were you 
able to educate them at all? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose there is a measure of lack of full information on 
their part. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the information they 
get is not very correct. It is coloured information, that is, they see only one 
side of the picture about the outside world I mean. 

1 36. First Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 41 

1. OPENING OF MEETING 

Mr Macmillan , 42 in welcoming the other delegations, expressed the hope that 
the discussions they would have would be helpful and constructive as they had 

41. Minutes of the First Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S.W. I, on Tuesday, 3 
May 1960, at 1 1-30 a.m. The following countries participated: the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

42. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, was in the Chair. 
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always been in the past. With the increasing attendance, the Cabinet room was 
becoming inadequate for so large a gathering; the conversion of Marlborough 
House, which would be much more convenient, would probably be completed 
in time for their next Meeting. 

He was sure they all greatly regretted the absence of Dr. Verwoerd, 43 who 
had greatly looked forward to attending the Meeting, and he would send their 
combined wishes for his speedy recovery. He regretted also that Mr. Senanayake 44 
could not be with them because of his preoccupations in Ceylon. They would 
all wish to join in extending a welcome to Mr. Louw 45 and Senator Cooray 46 
who were attending in their place. 

He extended a special welcome to Tunku Abdul Rahman 47 who was the 
first representative of Malaya to attend one of these Conferences. They were 
glad to have him both for himself and for his country, which could contribute 
much to the life of the Commonwealth. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that he was both proud and happy to have the 
honour of replying, as the newest member of the Commonwealth, on behalf of 
all delegations. He came with a sense of great anticipation of the benefits which 
would flow from this meeting. The links of the Commonwealth brought together 
men of various races, colours and creeds. A new nation like Malaya felt happy 
and secure that she had friends to whom she could turn for help if necessary. 
She was making her own contribution to the benefit of the Commonwealth as 
the largest dollar earner in the sterling area and in making available some of her 
territory for Commonwealth defence forces in Asia. 

The development of Malaya was now proceeding after the 12-year struggle 
with the Communists, which would officially come to an end on 31st July. Her 
victory had strengthened the forces of democracy in South-East Asia, as was 
demonstrated by the result of the recent election in Laos. 48 But his country 
would have to carry out extensive development plans for the welfare of the 
Malayan people if they were to repulse other forms of Communist aggression 
such as subversion and infiltration into political parties, trade unions and youth 
organisations. This was a psychological war which Malaya would fight hard. 
Technical aid was of great importance, and he was glad that it had a place on 

43. H.F. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister of South Africa, was attacked on 9 April 1960 at 
Johannesburg. 

44. Dudley Senanayake, the Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

45. E. H. Louw, Minister of External Affairs, South Africa. 

46. E. J. Cooray, Minister of Justice, Ceylon. 

47. Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, Prime Minister of Malaya. 

48. On 24 April 1960. 
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the agenda. 

Malaya firmly intended to remain in the Commonwealth, but there were 
elements in the country which were opposed to her membership. The 
Commonwealth must preserve its standards of conduct and its moral principles 
of equality of men irrespective of colour, and of justice and fair play. He felt 
bound to say that the policies of the Government of South Africa seemed to 
many people to be at variance with these principles. Indeed, he had been given 
a unanimous mandate by his Parliament to raise the question of apartheid in 
relation first to South Africa’s policies within her own territories, and secondly 
her attitude to the non-white nations of the Commonwealth. 

There was a convention that the Meeting did not discuss the domestic 
policies of member countries and he had no intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of another country. But recent events in South Africa had exceeded the 
limits of purely domestic concern. If the meeting were to evade this issue, the 
value of their gathering would be diminished in the eyes of the world. Moreover, 
a cause of suspicion and distrust would remain which could only be harmful to 
relations within the Commonwealth. It was therefore essential that the subject 
should be discussed, either formally or informally. He had such great faith in 
the Commonwealth that he was sure discussion of this problem would not put 
a strain on the ties of membership but rather make them even stronger. 

Finally, he expressed, on behalf of all delegations, their deep appreciation 
of the arrangements made by the United Kingdom Government for the 
Conference, and for the warm welcome and hospitality which they had extended. 

2. AGENDA 

Mr. Macmillan referred to the list of topics for discussion at the plenary sessions 
and to the provisional programme outlined in P.M.M. (60) 2. 

This programme did not include the problem of race relations in South 
Africa which was inevitably much in the minds of all delegations. He asked 
how they would wish to handle this. His own view was that it would be preferable 
for this subject not to be discussed in plenary session. The atmosphere of 
formal meetings, with advisers present and a record, was not suitable. Moreover, 
it was a settled convention of their Meetings that they did not discuss in open 
session the internal affairs of any particular Commonwealth country or, for 
that matter, questions which were in dispute between two Commonwealth 
countries. There were positive disadvantages in dwelling on differences and it 
would be better for them to concentrate in the formal meetings on the many 
matters on which they could work together for the general good. 

But there would be ample opportunity for informal discussion outside the 
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plenary sessions. The larger the Commonwealth became, the more valuable 
these informal discussions would be, and he thought they should become an 
even bigger feature of the Prime Ministers’ meetings than they had been in the 
past. 

He suggested that this question of race relations in South Africa was one 
which might well be discussed informally between Mr. Louw and small groups 
of Prime Ministers outside the plenary sessions. This would provide an 
opportunity for Prime Ministers to inform themselves of the problem and yet 
preserve an important convention. He was glad to note that Mr. Louw had 
himself said in the Union Parliament that he would be prepared to take part in 
such discussions. 

Mr Menzies 49 said that there had been private discussions in the past where 
there were matters of dispute between certain members of the Commonwealth. 
Such discussions did not always produce solutions but by enabling both sides 
of a question to be better understood they cleared the air and contributed to 
friendliness and goodwill. He agreed that informal discussions with Mr. Louw 
would be helpful, and he would like to hear from him about South African 
racial policies; this would be much better than a formal discussion which might 
lead to developments which would change the whole character of 
Commonwealth Meetings. 

Mr Louw expressed appreciation of the remarks made about Dr. Verwoerd, 
who had wished him to convey to the Conference his sincere regret at not 
being able to attend. 

Dr. Verwoerd had recently referred to the convention which was observed 
at Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings that the internal affairs of member 
countries or differences between member countries were not discussed in 
formal session; but he had indicated that he would see no objection to taking 
advantage of the presence of Commonwealth Prime Ministers for the purpose 
of private discussions of such matters in small groups. South African racial 
policies were of long standing, and had never previously been discussed at a 
Commonwealth Meeting. There was, however, need for fuller information about 
this matter, and he would accordingly be glad to have private and informal 
discussions with small groups of Prime Ministers, when he would explain 
South Africa s policies and answer questions about them. The informal character 
of the discussions he had in mind would be preserved if there were not more 
than five or six Prime Ministers present at any time. If this arrangement were 
acceptable to the Conference he would refrain from replying now to the remarks 
made by Tunku Abdul Rahman. 

49. R. G. Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia. 
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President Ayub 50 and Mr. Nash 51 both suggested that it would be helpful if 
Mr. Louw could begin any informal discussions by a statement on South Africa’s 
racial policies, after which Prime Ministers could ask questions. 

Mr. Nehru said that Tunku Abdul Rahman had expressed the strong feelings 
of many people in the Commonwealth and elsewhere about recent developments 
in South Africa. The problem could not be ignored and they had to consider 
how best to deal with it. 

Although there was much to be said for the convention that matters of 
domestic concern should not be discussed, he thought that if there were no 
discussion of South African racial policies, it would put some of the Prime 
Ministers into an extremely embarrassing position in their own countries. He 
thought that on the whole the suggestion for informal discussions in small 
groups was good and helpful; they would be better than entirely casual talks 
between individuals and Mr. Louw. Some additional information would help in 
understanding the situation even though most Prime Ministers were acquainted 
generally with it. 

Mr. DiefenbakeP 2 said that he agreed that it would endanger the whole 
concept of the Commonwealth if the Meeting were to seek to exercise the 
functions of a judicial body, but that it would certainly be wise to arrange for 
informal discussion of this matter as soon as possible. 

In the course of further discussion, it was suggested that the first informal 
talk with Mr. Louw could be at the end of the morning session on the following 
day, and this should perhaps be followed by another informal talk after the 
afternoon session. 

3. PUBLICITY 

It was agreed that Lord Home would as usual make a statement to the Press at 
the end of the first day of the Meeting to indicate the general pattern of the 
discussions, and that a final communique would be issued at the close of the 
Meeting. It was further agreed that in view of the fact that there would not be 
any plenary sessions on Friday, 6th May, the interim statement usually made at 
the end of the first week should be made on Thursday evening, 5th May. 

Mr. Nash expressed the view that it might be helpful, particularly during 
the second week of the Meeting, if some statement, however short, were to be 
issued to the Press each day. 

50. Mohammed Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan. 

51. Walter Nash. Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

52. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada. 
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It was agreed that the Meeting would consider at the beginning of the 
second week what further arrangements to make for statements to the Press. 

4. WORLD POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mr. Macmillan said that among the developments in the international situation 
in the three years since the last Meeting perhaps the most significant and 
immediately dangerous event had been Mr. Khrushchev’s statement on Berlin 
at the end of 1958, which had seemed at the time to amount to an ultimatum. 
This could have had the gravest consequences if the situation had been allowed 
to drift. Accordingly he had thought it right to visit Moscow in February, 1959 
to start a process of consultation which he hoped would lead to a peaceful 
settlement. This process of consultation had, at least, imposed a delay on Soviet 
action and had allowed time for valuable bilateral discussions and reciprocal 
visits. But although the immediate crisis had been avoided, the threat could at 
any time be revived. It was also important that too many hopes should not be 
built up about the outcome of the forthcoming Summit meeting. The problems 
which had to be faced were too difficult to admit of quick or easy solution. His 
aim would therefore be to arrange that the forthcoming Summit meeting should 
be the first of a series and he himself would be satisfied if there were only 
limited progress. Although he could not of course speak on behalf of other 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers at the Summit meeting he would be fortified 
by their advice and. he hoped, by their understanding and goodwill. 

He suggested that he should first give the Conference a resume of the 
world position as seen by the United Kingdom Government and some account 
of how he envisaged the Summit meeting itself developing. He would then 
welcome the views of other Prime Ministers on the general international 
situation. He proposed that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 53 should address the Meeting on 
the following afternoon in greater detail about certain aspects of foreign affairs, 
particularly disarmament. 

Russian Intentions 

In the view of the United Kingdom Government the aims of the Soviet 
leaders remained, at any rate in theory, world domination. But Soviet methods 
had become more flexible, partly because the nuclear stalemate made global 
war more unlikely, and partly because the Russian leaders were under some 
pressure to improve living conditions in the Soviet Union. This did not mean 

53. British Foreign Secretary. 
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the end of the struggle between Communism and democracy; the field of battle 
had merely moved from the military into the economic and political spheres. 
Nevertheless, limited military ventures by the Soviet Union, for example in the 
Middle and Far East, were still a possibility. 

The transfer of the conflict into the economic and political fields was on 
the whole to be welcomed. It was to be hoped that a public opinion would 
develop in the Soviet Union over the years, and that as the Russians became 
more content they would become more reasonable. The important thing was 
to accept Soviet protestations of desire for a detente at their face value and to 
ensure that they were kept to their word. 

In the economic field Soviet aid was not a bad thing and might provide 
help for under-developed countries. It was only dangerous if it dominated a 
large sector of the country’s economy, distorted the normal pattern of trade, or 
enabled appreciable numbers of Soviet experts to fill important posts. 

China 

China was strong and would grow stronger. Her leaders were more rigidly 
ideological than the present Russian leaders. Although large-scale aggression 
by China seemed unlikely, small-scale military adventures were quite possible. 
Communism and self-interest at present bound Russia strongly to China, but 
the Russians were not entirely satisfied about long-term relationships. At the 
moment, however, Russian fear of China was only latent. 

The Summit 

The main purpose of the Summit meeting was to assist the process of 
detente by means of personal contact and discussion between the Heads of the 
four Governments concerned. Whilst it was apparent that the Russians regarded 
peaceful co-existence as allowing them to work for the overthrow of non- 
Communist Governments by all means short of major war, he hoped that practical 
arrangements between the two blocs could be worked out. 

There were five particular fields in which progress might be made at the 
Conference. First, an agreement on disarmament would be a logical result of 
genuine co-existence, though it was optimistic to hope for any real progress 
unless the Soviet leaders accepted the principle of international inspection and 
control. Secondly, and perhaps most important, it was to be hoped that Mr. 
Khrushchev would agree to some arrangement, perhaps of a temporary 
character, to prevent the Berlin question poisoning East- West relations. The 
Western Powers could not abandon the population of West Berlin, nor could 
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they accept the abrogation of their rights there. Thirdly, there was the possibility 
of developing contacts between East and West on such matters as trade and 
cultural contacts. Fourthly, it would be an important objective to secure the 
formal agreement of all four Powers to the idea of a series of Summit meetings 
and, if possible, to fix the date of the next meeting. And, fifthly, there was the 
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question of an agreement on nuclear tests. Negotiations at Geneva amongst 
experts had now reached the point where decisions by Governments were 
needed on the major outstanding questions, i.e., the length of a moratorium on 
further tests, the exact composition of the control commission and the quota 
of inspections. In the United Kingdom’s view it was of the first importance 
that an agreement on this question should be reached, not only because of the 
danger to health that could be caused if nuclear testing on a large scale were 
resumed, but because of the dangers which would arise if more and more 
countries acquired nuclear weapons. Moreover, a treaty on nuclear tests might 
pave the way for disarmament negotiations over a wider field. 

In our relationships with Russia we must keep the balance between cynicism 
and naivety, between the view that, given the apparent determination of the 
Soviet Union to subvert and dominate the free world, any attempt to reduce 
tension was a waste of time, and the view that we should have confidence in 
Soviet protestations of goodwill and peaceful intentions. Whilst avoiding any 
suggestion of appeasement we should carefully explore every course that offered 
a chance of reducing international tension in the hope that by gradually 
disentangling the knot we should be able gradually to move towards a more 
peaceful and more stable world political situation. 

London, S.W. 1, 

3rd May, I960. 

137. Second Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 54 

1. WORLD POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mr. Macmillan invited Mr. Nehru to resume the discussion which had begun in 
the first plenary session. 

Mr. Nehru said that to regard the international situation as a struggle between 
Communist and anti-Communist countries was misleading and an over- 
simplification. Although it was not possible to ascertain the true intentions of 
the Soviet Union and China, it was clear that their attitudes to the rest of the 
world were completely different. The Soviet Union had undergone a great 
revolution 40 years ago. For many years after the revolution she had pursued 
aggressive policies towards the outside world, and this was perhaps natural. 

54. Minutes of the Second Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S.W. 1 , on Tuesday, 

3rd May, 1960, at 3-30 p.m. Harold Macmillan was in the Chair. 
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Internal dissensions and fear of external attack had prevented the Soviet Union 
from settling down sooner, but the process of returning to reality and a reasonable 
attitude to the rest of the world began about the time of Stalin’s death. The 
Soviet people were by then weary of living at the high pitch of revolution and 
longed for some material improvement in their lives. In those conditions, Mr. 
Khrushchev’s approach to the problems of his country found a ready 
acceptance, and he became a popular leader. The Soviet Union’s growing 
economic and military strength made her feel more secure in the world, and 
she had no wish for territorial expansion. She knew that modem war would be 
a disaster for the whole world in which no one would be the victor. Her purpose 
was to demonstrate the superiority of Communism, and she was becoming 
increasingly confident that she could achieve this by her rapid economic growth 
and in particular, by her industrial and technical progress. 

The situation in China was completely different. China had comparatively 
recently undergone a tremendous revolution, involving a vast population which 
was talented and even more industrious than the Russian. The Chinese had at 
no time looked on the Soviet Union as the real leader in world Communism and 
they considered themselves purer Marxists than the Russians. The tide of 
revolution was still in full flood and her attitude to the outside world was 
ideologically rigid and aggressive. Her economic achievements had made her 
even more rigid ideologically, but even if her successes had been exaggerated, 
potentially China was enormously powerful. 

The aggressive attitude of China to the outside world had been considerably 
increased by the refusal of the United Nations to accept the People’s Government 
of China as a member. It was a farcical situation in which the Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek claimed to represent China in the United Nations. It was 
inconceivable that any disarmament treaty could be achieved without China; 
and the sooner she became a member of the United Nations the better. China’s 
aggressiveness was increased by her isolation. Chinese leaders knew little of 
the outside world and the language barrier made it difficult to convey other 
ideas and impressions to them. They were Communists, but even more they 
were Nationalists with aggressive and expansionist ideas. Recent Chinese actions 
in Tibet and elsewhere had been supported by Chinese all over the world, in 
Formosa and the United States as well as on the mainland. 

Turning to relations between the Soviet Union and China, Mr. Nehru said 
that in the present situation each had need of the other. Neither at the moment 
would do anything to weaken the other. If world tensions lessened, however, 
the pressures on the Soviet Union to help China would lessen also. The Soviet 
Union had serious apprehensions for the future. In 20 years’ time China would 
have a population of 1 ,000 million industrious and talented people, working in 
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a highly organised and industrial society. Unless international agreements were 
reached to stop nuclear tests and the manufacture of nuclear weapons China 
(among other countries) would acquire them over the next decade. The most 
terrible threat to the peace of the world during the next generation would be the 
emergence of China as an industrial nation of great military power, with the 
population and the vast spaces to have some capacity to survive even a nuclear 
war. 

This threat could only be checked by some measure of success in 
international discussions, the immediate hopes for which at present lay in the 
Summit conferences. The initiative started by Mr. Macmillan for direct contacts 
between the heads of nations had been most helpful. By itself it did not solve 
problems, but it produced the background which helped to bring about solutions. 
If the Summit conferences could achieve some success in easing tensions and 
making a start on disarmament, the dangers of the next decade might be held in 
check. Otherwise the situation might become completely uncontrollable, with 
many countries possessing nuclear weapons. The Summit talks were of great 
importance and he wished them every success. Major problems could not be 
solved at the first attempt and he was glad that a series of talks had been 
proposed. But it was important that some progress should be made at the first 
meeting. 

His last comment on the general situation was that it was altogether too 
negative an approach to talk in terms of Communism and anti-Communism; 
the problem was much wider than that. The rest of the world must have a 
positive contribution to make in the political and economic spheres. The under- 
developed countries of the world were not interested in ideologies but in their 
own growth and development. They were also passionately interested in the 
problems of racial discrimination, and their attitude to the two major groupings 
of the world would be largely affected by the policies of those groupings towards 
racial discrimination. The positive approach to world problems was by way of 
assistance for development and policies of racial equality. 

Mr. Nehru then described his recent discussions with Mr. Chou En-lai. He 
had found him easy to get on with, affable and pleasant. The background to 
their talks had been the strong feelings in India aroused by Chinese incursions 
into Indian frontier territories. Although the contested area was large, it was 
sparsely populated and very difficult of access. For hundreds of years the 
frontier had been peaceful, but had suddenly become alive and dangerous. To 
some extent this had been inevitable, given the great political developments in 
India and China. During the last decade India had been trying to improve roads 
and communications with the area so as to link it more closely with the rest of 
the country. Now the Chinese had established themselves in a favourable position 
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on the Tibetan plateau and it would be difficult to dislodge them. On the other 
hand, the further they attempted to advance into India, the more difficult it 
would become, and the easier it would be for India to resist them. In the last 
resort India would be strong enough to counter an attempt at invasion. 

His discussions with Mr. Chou En-lai had not resulted in any agreement. 
Primarily this was because Mr. Chou En-lai was unwilling to admit the facts of 
the situation. It had been left [felt] that the factual position in the frontier 
territories should be examined by officials on both sides, after which there 
would presumably have to be a further meeting between Mr. Chou En-lai and 
himself. It was unlikely that the problem would become more acute, at any rate 
for the rest of the year. Mr. Chou En-lai ’s visit had, however, enabled him to 
see the strength of Indian feeling on the question and had also enabled the 
Indian Government to gain experience of Chinese negotiating methods. Apart 
from the border dispute with India, the Chinese were in dispute with Burma, 
and Mr. Chou En-lai had offended Nepalese opinion by laying claim to Chinese 
ownership of Mount Everest. 

Dr. Nkrumah 55 asked whether Mr. Nehru thought it would be easier to deal 
with the Chinese if they were admitted to membership of the United Nations. 

Mr. Nehru said that he thought this would be so. There could be no world 
agreement on disarmament without China, and it was difficult to see how this 
could be achieved when China was not recognised in the United Nations. The 
present situation was of benefit only to the Chinese Government. 

President Ayub said that Pakistan was faced with a gigantic problem of 
development, and therefore had a great desire for peace and would support Mr. 
Macmillan’s efforts to that end. But it was important to be realistic. The present 
international level of armaments was due to Russia’s aggressive designs not 
only in the military field but also on the psychological and economic fronts. 
The test of success in the forthcoming negotiations with Russia would be 
whether they were prepared to give up their aggressive aims and live at peace 
with the rest of the world. Unless Russian disarmament could be guaranteed it 
would be dangerous for the West to reduce its military potential. 

He believed that the Russian leaders genuinely wanted a relaxation of tension. 
As a result of their greatly increased educational programme the Russian people 
would take a growing interest in world affairs and would expect their 
Government to show that they were making an attempt to remove the causes 
of war. But the Soviet Government would not allow more than a limited increase 
in the freedom and well-being of their people. It was likely that the Russians 

55. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana. 
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would continue, under cover of the nuclear threat, to make advances in areas 
of weakness, particularly in the Middle East (where their aim was to drive 
down to the Persian Gulf) in South-East Asia and in Africa. The Russians’ 
desire for expansion sprang from the fear that China would at some stage in 
the future be so large and powerful as to dominate them. 

The Soviet Union could be expected to make great efforts in the economic 
penetration of smaller countries, particularly those in the Middle East and Africa. 
Russian penetration would be facilitated by local inter-racial disputes and by 
the setting up of weak systems of Government in newly independent territories. 
The fact that most of these territories were gaining their independence from 
Western rule would make it easier for Russian influence to develop there. 

The rate of increase of population in China was extremely high and, although 
it might be accommodated within their existing borders for about the next 
decade, the Chinese would ultimately seek to expand towards the under- 
populated areas of South-East Asia, and could be expected to move through 
Burma to Malaya and Sumatra, and even to Australia, thus encircling the Indian 
sub-continent. This was a grim picture, with the balance of power continuing 
to move in favour of the Communist countries. 

Failing a basic change in the policies of the Sino-Soviet bloc it was of 
fundamental importance that the free world should remain strong and undivided. 
Despite understandable apprehensions and the risks involved, he therefore 
supported a policy of strengthening Federal Germany and Japan. It was also 
important to resolve the outstanding differences between India and Pakistan, 
and to promote a lessening of tension between Israel and her Arab neighbours. 
A great deal would depend on developments in Africa. If Africans were to lose 
faith in the aims and policies of the white races they would quickly fall prey to 
Communism. If only from this aspect, the recent events in South Africa and 
Algeria must give rise to serious concern. 

Mr. Macmillan expressed appreciation for the views which had been put 
forward on the general international situation, which would be discussed further 
at the next meeting. 

2. PUBLICITY 

The meeting approved the terms of the communique to be issued to the 
Press that evening. 

London, S.W /, 

3rd May, 1960. 
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138. Third Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 56 

WORLD POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mr. Macmillan invited Mr. Diefenbaker to resume the meeting’s discussion. 

Mr. Diefenbaker said that he had been impressed by a certain divergence 
of view between Mr. Nehru and President Ayub which had been revealed at the 
previous session. He asked whether Mr. Nehru’s comments about the 
participation of China in disarmament negotiations had been made as a result of 
his recent discussions with Mr. Chou En-lai. Had Mr. Chou En-lai expressed a 
wish to participate in these negotiations? Would the fact that China was not a 
member of the United Nations prevent such participation? Canada had taken a 
strong stand as regards the admission of China to the United Nations. If 
recognition had been made nine or ten years ago in the early days of the 
Communist regime, little harm would have been done. But recognition now 
might well be detrimental, since it might be misinterpreted by countries, especially 
in Asia, which had been steadfastly opposing Communism. 

He welcomed the relaxation of tension in relationships between West and 
East. This reinforced the Canadian feeling that everything possible should be 
done to work towards an agreed limitation on the production of arms. In her 
relations with the Soviet Union Canada sought to negotiate on a basis of mutual 
concession. It was greatly to be hoped that at the forthcoming Summit meeting 
an agreement would be reached to end nuclear tests. Although this would not 
of itself amount to a disarmament agreement it would be a major step forward. 
He agreed with Mr. Macmillan that it would be wrong to build up exaggerated 
hopes for the outcome of the meeting, and he strongly supported the concept 
of holding a series of meetings, so that failure to agree on many points at the 
first meeting need not be regarded as catastrophic. Although he agreed that 
representation at the first Summit meeting should necessarily be limited, he 
urged that other countries, particularly those which would be directly affected 
by any decisions, should be associated with subsequent meetings. 

As regards the problem of Berlin, President de Gaulle, during his recent 
visit to Canada, had disclosed that Mr. Khrushchev had indicated that, while he 
might not insist on an immediate settlement on Berlin, he would probably set a 
limit of perhaps two years, by which time he would expect a final solution of 
this question. He said that any arrangement made should not imperil the freedom 


56. Minutes of the Third Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S. W.I, on Wednesday, 
4th May, 1960, at 10.30 a.m. Harold Macmillan was in the Chair. 
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of the people of West Berlin. 

In the view of the Canadian Government the forthcoming meeting 
symbolised a new trend in relations between East and West. Everyone in Canada 
hoped that the Summit would be successful, but at the same time our vigilance 
must not be reduced. We must maintain our defensive potential intact until a 
satisfactory agreement on disarmament had been negotiated and put into effect. 

Mr. Nehru said that the question of the admission of China to the United 
Nations had not been raised in his recent talks with Mr. Chou En-lai, nor had 
they had discussions about disarmament. In his view however an agreement 
on disarmament could not be satisfactory or effective unless it embraced China, 
though that was not to say that he thought that China should participate in the 
current disarmament talks. 

Mr. Macmillan said that the current Conference in Geneva on nuclear tests 
had been established by the United States, the Soviet Union and the United 
Kingdom on an ad hoc basis, while the forthcoming Summit meeting, at which 
disarmament would no doubt be discussed, was primarily a negotiation between 
the Powers who were victorious in the war against Germany, and who now 
shared the status of Occupying Powers. He recognised that many other countries 
had a direct concern in these matters. In practice, if an agreement on nuclear 
tests were to be reached in these discussions, it would then be necessary to 
ask other Powers to adhere, in particular France, Germany and China, and the 
question how China should be brought into an agreement would arise at that 
stage. 

President Ayub said that the present position of China in relation to the 
United Nations was admittedly anomalous and her admission would not be 
opposed by Eastern countries. But it would be wrong to imagine that recognition 
of China would change that country’s attitude to world problems, or that the 
United Nations would be able to control the behaviour of China any better than 
in the case of the Soviet Union. China’s undoubted aim was to achieve at least 
as strong a position as the Soviet Union had acquired. 

Mr. Nash said that he had great sympathy with the views expressed in the 
previous session by Mr. Nehru, which were based on the principle of the 
sanctity of individual personality. He also expressed appreciation of the initiative 
taken by Mr. Macmillan in his journeys to the Soviet Union and the United 
States and elsewhere in the interest of reducing international tension. In his 
view concentration on disarmament as a first priority would give the best chance 
of achieving the objective of world peace which they all shared. 

He went on to refer to his visit to the Soviet Union and his useful and 
informative discussions with Mr. Khrushchev. He did not think that the Soviet 
people were much different from those in the West in their desire to avoid a 
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war; there was full recognition of the tragic economic cost of war and of 
armaments. People in the Soviet Union were far better off materially than when 
he had visited Russia in 1937, and there was no doubt of the Soviet 
Government’s desire to raise internal living standards further. Although the 
Russian people appeared to have no desires in relation to territories beyond 
their immediate satellites, they were completely convinced of the superiority of 
Communism, socially, economically and politically. Even if an agreement were 
to be reached on disarmament, it was therefore unlikely that there would be 
any abatement of Soviet political propaganda, especially in Asia and Africa. 
There remained in Russia an inherent mistrust of the West, especially of 
Germany, and there was a genuine fear of the United States. 

Referring to his meeting with Mr. Khrushchev on 20th April, Mr. Nash 
said that the Russian leaders had now reversed the priority measures for 
disarmament. Although in his speech at the United Nations Assembly last year 
Mr. Khrushchev had proposed a reduction in conventional arms before a 
reduction in nuclear weapons, he was now putting all the emphasis on an 
immediate agreement for nuclear disarmament. The Russians also wished to 
concentrate on the abolition of the means of delivery of nuclear weapons, 
since they considered that if the means of delivery were destroyed the weapons 
themselves were harmless. Mr. Khrushchev maintained that an agreement for 
a reduction in conventional weapons was now less urgent in view of the Soviet 
Union’s unilateral reduction in her forces. Mr. Khrushchev purported to believe 
that the West were more concerned to secure an agreement which would 
provide for inspection and control than to make any real reduction in armaments, 
and that their representatives at the Geneva talks were obstructing the conclusion 
of a satisfactory agreement. Mr. Khrushchev had said that unless the West 
were prepared to follow the line of the United Nations resolution on disarmament, 
negotiations would be useless. If no progress were made at the Summit, he 
would pursue the matter at the next session of the General Assembly. 

On Germany and Berlin Mr. Nash said that Mr. Khrushchev had been even 
more uncompromising. Unification, he had said, was a problem to be solved 
by the Germans. The East German Government had agreed that the present 
system in West Berlin could be preserved and were prepared to leave West 
Berlin a free city. If the Soviet Union’s proposals were not accepted they would 
sign a peace treaty with East Germany; the Western occupation would thus 
come to an end and East Germany would assume complete control of its own 
territory. The people of West Berlin would be free to decide whether to leave or 
stay but no plebiscite on the disposition of West Berlin would be acceptable 
because the people of West Berlin had no right to dispose of territory belonging 
to East Germany. If the Western allies were to attempt to uphold their position 
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with force, they would be met with force. 

Mr. Nash said that he was certain that Mr. Khrushchev did not want war; 
but he would be willing to take risks, for instance over West Berlin. Mr. 
Khrushchev had said so and Mr. Nash did not think he was bluffing. There 
was a dangerous unreality about Western thinking on West Berlin. In any case, 
was the city defensible? The West were faced by a dilemma in that they could 
not betray the people of West Berlin but could not effectively defend them. 

Mr. Nash said that the most urgent need was for some agreement on 
disarmament with as unrestricted a system of controls as possible. But 
disarmament could not be secured without Chinese participation. New Zealand 
had been and was willing to recognise Communist China; but it had been realised 
that such action, which might encourage other countries to take a similarly 
realistic attitude, could also adversely affect the interests and stability of friendly 
countries in South-East Asia which had large Chinese populations. Disarmament 
would result in a great increase in the potential prosperity of the world. This 
would enable the unduly low standard of living in many areas of the world to 
be improved. Vast problems would remain, not least the overwhelming rate of 
increase in the populations of China and India. 

Mr. Menzies said that he thought that the problem of the recognition of 
China posed a serious dilemma for the West; on the one hand it would be futile 
to make any agreement about armaments without Chinese participation, but on 
the other hand recognition of Communist China seemed to involve acceding to 
the demand that Formosa should be ceded to Communist China. Australia could 
not agree to hand over to the Communists several million people who had 
deliberately chosen not to live under Communist rule. But it was possible to 
reach agreement with China, as had been shown by the Geneva negotiations on 
Indo-China in which representatives of both the United States and China had 
taken part. 

Mr. Menzies said that it would be wrong to think that a reduction of 
armaments would in itself pacify the world; armaments were the results of 
tension, and not its cause. The true cause of tension all over the world was the 
behaviour of the Soviet Union. In Western Europe, for instance, the Soviet 
Union had committed deliberate aggression in the knowledge that the West 
would at a certain point give way because they did not want war. Mr. Khrushchev 
was a most talented propagandist; he had successfully exploited anti-colonial 
feeling, even though the Soviet Union had brought into colonial subjection since 
1945 “colonialist” treatment of many central European nations of great traditions, 
national character and quality. The same trend was evident in the Middle East 
and in Africa; he himself had said to Dr. Nkrumah that Ghana would have an 
historic mission in Africa to resist the forces of Communist expansion. The 
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West would be at a serious disadvantage if a cessation of tests or a reduction of 
armaments were regarded in themselves by the Western world as steps towards 
peace; the Soviet strategy and danger would not thereby be altered. 

It had to be remembered that parliamentary democracy, which had slowly 
matured in the United Kingdom and which was now practised by many members 
of the Commonwealth, was not necessarily the best form of government for 
newly independent countries. In a time of rapid development, for instance with 
the achievement of independence, there was a greater need for strong central 
government. These conditions of change and rapid development provided a 
great opportunity for the Communists, who would take unscrupulous 
advantage, either by threat of arms or subversion, or by means of economic 
expansion or political propaganda. Moreover, acute differences within or 
between countries became a source of weakness, of which the Communists 
would make use. It was, for instance, a tragedy that India and Pakistan should 
feel it necessary to maintain defences on account of their differences over 
Kashmir. 

In conclusion Mr. Menzies said that he felt a year ago that the West was 
being driven into a false position and that the Soviet Union was monopolising 
propaganda for peace, the effectiveness of which it was wise for the West not 
to underrate. He had said then that Mr. Macmillan’s visit was the first step in 
regaining the initiative from the Russians, and he wished him success at the 
first of the series of conferences which it was hoped would be held. A successful 
outcome on one single issue would pave the way for further conferences in the 
future. It was essential for the West to make positive proposals and for it to be 
clear to everyone that if the conference failed in any way it would not be 
through a lack of generous intelligence on the part of the Western leaders. 

Mr. Louw agreed that closer contact had developed between the West and 
the Soviet Union recently. But nevertheless the basic differences remained. He 
wished to add his tribute to Mr. Macmillan’s efforts in preparing for the Summit 
conference, and to assure the Meeting that the West could always count on 
South Africa’s support in the struggle against Communism. South Africa would 
continue to play her part, which was of great strategic importance, as long as 
she were permitted to do so. He thought that at present China was devoting her 
energies to economic expansion and consolidation, but that there were signs of 
a growing consciousness of her potential external power. The Soviet Union 
was already showing signs of regarding her as an unpredictable ally. This was 
a situation which required continuing vigilance from the West. He referred to 
the problem of Berlin as a legacy from the Second World War. It seemed 
unlikely that an early solution could be found to it on the basis of the reunification 
of Germany. Any attempt to use force for this purpose would increase rather 
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than decrease tension; it would be unwise to press the issue. 

There was no doubt that Africa was being subjected to an intensification 
of communistic interest and activity. Only in the last six weeks there had been 
ample evidence in South Africa of underground activity, which was also carried 
on daily by radio propaganda. It was also undeniable that the Communists had 
taken advantage of the racial problem with which South Africa was faced. It 
was hard for anyone whose home was not in South Africa, which State differed 
from most African States in that it had a population of three million Europeans 
who had been there for over 300 years, to speak of these matters with 
experience. The question of economic aid from the Soviet Union to newly 
independent countries raised important considerations. These countries obviously 
had to satisfy their need for assistance, but it should be borne in mind that 
Soviet aid was never given for altruistic reasons. Furthermore, there was 
developing a keen competition between the West and the Soviet Union in 
assisting the emergent African States; the West was beginning to realise the 
danger of Communist influence and accordingly increasing its financial aid to 
secure the alliance of uncommitted States. It would be unfortunate if the result 
were that the greatest help was given to those countries who remained neutral. 

As regards disarmament, it was perhaps unrealistic to contemplate a 
comprehensive agreement, in view of the mutual mistrust between East and 
West. If any agreement were to be reached it was essential that it should be 
secure; there should at any rate be no question of unilateral disarmament which 
would make the West more vulnerable than ever. The same applied to the 
cessation of nuclear tests. South Africa would continue to hope for progress 
on both of these matters, the responsibility for which must inevitably lie primarily 
with the major Powers. He joined with the other Members of the Meeting in 
wishing Mr. Macmillan success at the Summit conference. 

Dr. Nkrumah said that the newly independent countries had a vital interest 
in world peace. The lowering of tension and disarmament would make it possible 
for them to develop more rapidly and so raise the standards of living of their 
peoples. Mr. Menzies had spoken of the new colonialism — the domination of 
one Power over others — and of Communist penetration into Africa. He would 
have something to say about this, and particularly about Russian economic 
penetration, when the Meeting came to consider regional problems. Meanwhile, 
he would comment only on Mr. Menzies’ statement that the Soviet Union seized 
every opportunity to further the aim of world Communism by exploiting and 
magnifying dissensions in the rest of the world. The biggest cause of dissension 
in Africa at the present time was the racial question. Russian propaganda was 
being directed to this, and was taking advantage of the domination of twelve 
million coloured people by three million Europeans in South Africa and of the 
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undoubted suffering there. If it was true that the Russians took advantage of 
troubled waters of this sort in order to further their own ends, then the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers should examine the causes of dissension and 
see whether it was possible to remove them. It had been arranged that there 
should be private and informal discussions about South Africa’s racial policies; 
this was all to the good but, unless some action which would improve the 
position were decided upon, the Soviet Union would continue to take advantage 
of the situation in Africa. 

It was agreed that the Meeting’s general discussion should be resumed at 
the next session. 

London, S. W. 1, 

4th May, I960. 

139. Fourth Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 57 

1. WORLD POLITICAL SITUATION 

Resuming the general discussion, Senator Cooray said that Ceylon was a small 
country with little influence on world affairs. They had accordingly decided to 
pursue a policy of non-alignment, but as a member of the Commonwealth 
Ceylon would be glad to help the Commonwealth as a whole to play its part as 
the most important influence in the world for peace. Ceylon, as an under- 
developed country, had a vested interest in peace, as Dr. Nkrumah had said of 
Ghana, and was therefore grateful to Mr. Macmillan for his part in promoting 
world peace. He referred to the part that the International Court of Justice 
could play in the cause of peace if every nation were willing to use it for the 
pacific settlement of disputes. There was a convention that members of the 
Commonwealth should not use the International Court, on the grounds that 
internal disputes should be settled between themselves. There seemed a need 
for a forum to assist this purpose, and he proposed to raise later in the Meeting 
the question of the creation of a Commonwealth Court. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman thanked Mr. Macmillan and the other leaders of 
delegations for their expositions of the world situation. Malaya, like Ceylon, 
was a small country but would always be willing to contribute its share in the 

57 Minutes of the Fourth Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S. W. 1 , on Wednesday, 

4th May, 1960, at 3-30 p.m. Harold Macmillan was in the Chair. 
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cause of peace. A recurring theme in the discussion was the Communist menace, 
brought about either by direct military aggression or by subversion in the form 
of economic and commercial penetration and psychological warfare. To guard 
against the former danger Malaya sincerely hoped for a reduction in armaments 
as a result of the Summit meeting. Their experience of 12 years of war against 
Communism led them to feel that a reduction in armaments would also reduce 
the danger of Chinese aggression. It had been suggested already that the newly 
independent African States were particularly liable to become victims of 
Communist infiltration, but experience in Malaya proved that this was wrong. 
Malaya, within two years of achieving independence, was able to declare the 
war against Communism won. There was no doubt that the willingness of the 
United Kingdom to grant independence to these new States helped to overcome 
the danger of subversion and Communist infiltration. Malaya was composed 
of many races and was particularly exposed to the danger of racial disharmony; 
but she was able to tackle this problem satisfactorily. It was her hope that 
every effort would be made to remove the danger of racial disharmony 
everywhere, particularly as the only beneficiaries of it were the Communists. 

The main external danger to Malaya was from China, but the Russians, 
too, had recently shown signs of attempting infiltration in the area; for instance, 
the head of the largest rubber buying agency in Moscow had recently visited 
Singapore to try and penetrate markets there. It was clear that there could be 
no effective disarmament without Chinese participation. Malaya’s attitude to 
the recognition of Communist China was changing; although they had refused 
recognition in the past they felt that members of the Commonwealth must not 
ignore the reality of the growth of Chinese power and should be prepared to 
reconsider their attitudes. He suggested that it might be possible to find a way 
out of the dilemma by recognising Formosa as an independent State. By doing 
so it would be possible to recognise Communist China without surrendering 
millions of anti-Communist Chinese in Formosa to the Communists. 

In answer to questions by Dr. Nkrumah and Tunku Abdul Rahman, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd recalled that the United Kingdom had for some time recognised 
the Chinese Communist Government. It would admittedly accord with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter for that Government, as the de facto 
Government of China, to occupy the Chinese seat at the United Nations. But, 
for practical reasons, the United Kingdom had supported the policy of not 
raising this issue because of the likely effects on other countries remaining in 
the United Nations. The United Kingdom Government hoped, however, that a 
solution to this problem would ultimately be found. 

In discussion it was suggested that if Communist China were willing to 
participate in a general agreement on nuclear tests and disarmament, this might 
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help to resolve the problem of her representation at the United Nations. It was 
also pointed out that, at the time of the negotiations concerning Matsu and 
Quemoy, the United States Government had appeared willing to contemplate 
the possibility that Formosa might assume a separate identity from continental 
China. 

It was also suggested that China might well make it a condition of entering 
into disarmament negotiations that she should be admitted to membership of 
the United Nations, and that Formosa should be restored to the control of the 
Government on the mainland. Nevertheless, it was generally felt that there 
could not be any effective agreement for disarmament without Chinese 
participation. 

Mr. Nehru said that a particular example of the way dissensions in some 
parts of Africa could only assist the cause of Communism was the war in 
Algeria, which was of great injury, moral and material, to France as well as to 
Algeria. These dissensions would have to be alleviated if greater international 
stability were to be achieved. Moreover, it had to be realised that major 
international differences could not be solved by force. Armaments were felt to 
be necessary, not in order to solve problems, but to prevent the other side from 
taking an advantage. Mutual fears would have to be removed. The Soviet Union 
were afraid of the revival of a united and militant Germany. The Eastern European 
countries shared this fear and preferred subjection to the Soviet Union as a 
means of protection. China also felt exposed to the threat of encirclement by 
the West. All these problems were therefore related to that of disarmament, and 
the best hope of progress would lie in gradually removing mutual fears at the 
same time as reducing armaments, taking care to avoid a vacuum in which 
either side would be put at a great disadvantage. 

2. DISARMAMENT AND NUCLEAR TESTS 

Mr Macmillan invited Mr. Diefenbaker to open the discussion. 

Mr. Diefenbaker said that the need for disarmament was of great importance, 
both because of the natural desire of people everywhere to see an easing of 
tension in the world and because of the tremendous burden which defence 
expenditure laid upon them. 

Similar reasons had led to various disarmament proposals between the 
wars. The burden of armaments was immensely greater today; since 1945 
Canada alone had spent $20 billions on defence. The pace of technological 
development had become so rapid that weapons had to be discarded before 
they reached the stage of planned production. The Canadians had had costly 
experience of this, which had given rise to the saying “If it works, it’s obsolete.” 
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Other countries also had experience of developing weapons at great cost only 
to find that they were useless by the time they came into production. 

Canada’s views on disarmament could be summarised as follows. First, 
she believed that countries should agree upon the greatest possible controlled 
disarmament and reduction of armed forces which could be achieved without 
damage to their security. This should be the first task of the Summit Conference, 
to which even the problem of Berlin should be secondary. Secondly, there 
should be agreement on the abolition by stages of weapons of mass destruction. 
Thirdly, countries should agree to ban the manufacture and use of biological 
and chemical weapons. Fourthly, outer space should be preserved for peaceful 
purposes and the mounting of weapons on satellites outlawed. Finally, there 
should be agreement on the banning by stages of the production of fissile 
material for weapons, and on the conversion of existing stocks to peaceful 
uses. Inspection and control and progress by stages were essential features of 
any disarmament plan. Mr. Khrushchev’s plan was grandiose and plausible and 
had had a great propaganda effect on people everywhere. The test of its sincerity, 
however, was how far the Soviet Union would accept control. There had been 
allegations in the United Nations some years ago that preparations were being 
made in the northern territories of Canada for aggressive action against the 
Soviet Union. He had written twice in 1958 to Mr. Khrushchev giving his 
unqualified assurance that Canada would be prepared to accept any internationally 
agreed control arrangements and to permit inspection of the whole or any part 
of her territories on a basis of reciprocity. Mr. Khrushchev had evaded replying 
to this offer. 

If the forthcoming Summit Conference led to agreement on the ending of 
nuclear tests that would be of the first importance. The improved atmosphere 
which would result should make it possible to make progress in other directions. 
One further step worthy of consideration would be to try to get the Soviet 
Union and all Communist countries to accept the rule of law in international 
affairs and the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice as, in general. 
Commonwealth countries had already done. A revision of the law relating to 
outer space should also be considered: this was still governed by a Convention 
of 1919 and would certainly have to be changed if any progress were to be 
made in banning the use of outer space for launching weapons. 

Finally, he hoped that, in the event of agreement being reached at the Summit 
Conference to end nuclear tests, each member of the Commonwealth 
individually would undertake immediately to become a party to that agreement. 
This would help to mobilise world public opinion in support of the agreement 
and would be of great value in preventing the spread of nuclear weapons to 
other countries. 
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Mr Selwyn Lloyd then described the history of the negotiations relating to 
nuclear tests. In 1957 he had himself suggested that experts should meet to see 
whether it was feasible to control nuclear tests. The Russians had eventually 
agreed to this proposal, and since then no nuclear tests had in fact taken place. 
It had now been agreed that it was practicable to control all tests in the 
atmosphere and under the water and also large underground tests, but it had 
not so far proved practicable to control underground tests of a seismic magnitude 
less than 4.75. To deal with this problem the United Kingdom had proposed a 
moratorium on smaller underground tests during which there would be combined 
research on the practicability of improving the control system and extending it 
to these smaller tests. The proposed treaty would cover all other nuclear tests. 
This approach had been accepted by the United States following Mr. Macmillan’s 
visit in March 1960 and had now been accepted by Russia also. 

Comparatively few, though important, matters of difference on this problem 
between the three countries were now left. These were the length of the 
moratorium (on which the United Kingdom took the view that it should be 
linked with the research programme and therefore could not be less than two 
years), the number of inspections to be carried out annually, and the composition 
of the control commission and the teams manning the control stations. There 
was reasonable hope that these points of difference would be settled at the 
Summit Conference. The drafting of the treaty should then take only a few 
weeks. It was envisaged that a preparatory commission would be set up as 
soon as agreement was reached and that other countries would then be invited 
to accede to the convention. When a sufficient number had done so the control 
commission would be elected and the other measures of control brought into 
effect. The plan provided for some control stations to be situated outside the 
territories of the three countries which were signatories of the convention and 
it would therefore be essential to secure the co-operation of other countries. 
Agreement on the ending of nuclear tests would bring great prizes. It would 
avoid the danger to health that could be caused if nuclear testing on a large 
scale were resumed. It would result in the Soviet Union accepting international 
controls for the first time. And it would be of great psychological importance 
for a wider disarmament agreement. 

In his view, the Soviet Union wanted a disarmament agreement. Mr. 
Khrushchev had promised that the Soviet Union would overtake the economic 
capacity of the United States by 1970. He would find this objective much more 
difficult to attain if the Soviet Union had to continue to match the enormous 
defence expenditure of the United States. Mr. Khrushchev was a superb 
propagandist; although the United Kingdom had put forward this year, as in 
1954, a plan for comprehensive disarmament, Mr. Khrushchev had secured 
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the initiative when he presented his own plan to the United Nations. In fact his 
plan had serious defects; there was no clear indication of how effective control 
of disarmament was to be maintained; nor was there any provision for machinery 
to enforce the peace, either through a United Nations Committee or, as the 
United Kingdom favoured, through an International Police Force under control 
of the United Nations. Moreover, the period of four years in which total 
disarmament would be attained was no more than propaganda, since the plan 
required every country in the world to agree on the level of armaments before 
the plan could begin to operate. The United Kingdom welcomed Mr. 
Khrushchev’s plan as a statement of intention, but the Western plan seemed far 
more practical. The primary task was to convince the Soviet Union that effective 
control would have to be accepted. In view of the complexity of the subject it 
would be bound to be difficult to make great progress on it at the Summit. It 
would be best to work for an agreement on a statement of principles, to dispose 
of the Soviet allegation that the West were not in favour of disarmament. It 
would then be desirable to reach agreement on the issue of specific directives 
on certain practical matters, such as the prohibition of the launching into space 
of weapons of mass destruction. There were many other subjects besides this 
on which the initiation of studies immediately would provide essential information 
for agreement in the future; among these were the cessation of production of 
fissile material, the problem of the reconversion of warlike material to peaceful 
uses, the control of the means of delivering missiles, the withdrawal of arms 
from circulation, aerial inspection and the prevention of surprise attack, and 
the relationship between the United Nations and any organisation for the control 
of disarmament. 

Sir Roy Welensky 58 referred to the dangers to which the present Soviet bloc 
policy of selling arms to foreign countries in Africa could give rise. He quoted 
as an example the current sale of Czech arms to tribes in the Belgian Congo and 
asked whether the United Kingdom Government had given any thought to this 
problem. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that this matter had been considered by the 
United Kingdom Government and might be raised at the Summit Meeting. There 
were, however, practical difficulties; an embargo on arms to a particular area 
was apt to be resented by the countries in that area, who were thereby deprived; 
and it was in any case by no means easy to make an embargo effective. It 
might, however, be possible to arrange a system of notification of the intention 
to supply arms and possibly to agree to a measure of restraint on the part of 
supplying countries. 

58. Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
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Mr. Nash asked what were the views of the United Kingdom Government 
on Mr. Khrushchev’s statement that if the West would agree to disarmament 
the Soviet Union would agree to control. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd explained that it 
was impossible to avoid the problem of whether control would be effective, 
and Mr. Menzies expressed the opinion that it would be profitless to discuss 
the principle of disarmament without considering the machinery of inspection 
and control. In further discussion of this point, Mr. Macmillan pointed out that 
a major advance had been made in that the Soviet Government had been brought 
to face the problem of control in connexion with the suspension of nuclear 
tests. They had also accepted the need for foreign experts to be stationed in 
their territory for this purpose. It was to be hoped that this might serve as an 
example of what could be achieved in the wider field of disarmament. 

In answer to a question by Dr. Nkrumah, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that 
although the French Government had announced that they intended to continue 
to develop nuclear weapons, he had no knowledge of any specific intention on 
the part of the French to carry out a further nuclear test in the Sahara. 

Mr. Menzies said that an agreement on nuclear tests would only touch a 
part of the problem of disarmament. Although it might reduce the danger of a 
major war, it would perhaps increase the danger of limited wars with conventional 
weapons. It was therefore important that the limitation of conventional arms 
should be considered as part of any comprehensive plan for disarmament. 

Mr. Macmillan said that the Meeting’s discussion would be of value to him 
in the forthcoming Summit negotiations. He suggested that the Meeting should 
proceed to discuss economic matters at the sessions on the following day. In 
the meantime the informal talks which had begun after the morning session 
might now be continued. 9 

London , S. W. I, 

4th May, I960. 


59. The minutes of Fifth to Ninth Meetings are not available in either the JN or the JNMF 
Collections. The conference did not meet from 6 to 8 May, resuming only on 9 May. 
For the minutes of Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Meetings, see items 148-150. 
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140. Meeting with Ayub Khan 60 

Nehru Meets Ayub Talks with Pak-President 
(From K.S. Shelvankar) 

London. May 4. Prime Minister Nehru and Field Marshal Ayub Khan met privately 
today and had a brief talk at the Pakistan High Commissioner’s 61 residence in 
London. The talk is reported to have lasted between 15 and 20 minutes. 62 No 
one else was present. 


[Ayub in the Pocket] 



60. Report of a meeting, 4 May 1960. The Hindu, 5 May 1960. 

61. Lieutenant General Mohamad Yousuf. 

62. No record of this talk is available with us. 
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The opportunity for this meeting was provided by a small luncheon party 
given by the Pakistan High Commissioner. Following the luncheon, the two 
leaders withdrew to an adjoining room. 6 ' 

Nothing has been disclosed about points covered in the conversation, but 
according to some sources the atmosphere was friendly and cordial throughout. 

The other guests who attended the luncheon were the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister, the Pakistan Minister for Finance and the Pakistan Foreign Secretary 
and on the Indian side. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and Mr. N.R. Pillai. 

It is learnt here that Dr. Willy Brandt, the Mayor of West Berlin, will be 
coming to London to meet Mr. Nehru and discuss the German and Berlin 
problems with him. 

Since Germany is not on the Indian Prime Minister’s itinerary, Mr. Brandt 
is understood to have requested a meeting in London. He has, accordingly, 
been invited to lunch with Mr. Nehru on May 6. M 

[Nehru- Ayub Meeting] 

PAfIPrr NEHRU AHP A YUB KHAN 



(From Shankar’s Weekly, 8 May 1960, p. 10) 


63. On 1 3 May 1960, Ayub Khan said at a press conference in London in reply to a question 
on Kashmir: “Our stand is clear. Let the United Nations resolution on Kashmir be 
implemented. Let the people of Kashmir decide.” He said he had mentioned the matter 
to Nehru, with whom he had had lunch, but no arrangement had been made for a further 
meeting. On his proposal for joint defence with India, he said: “I discussed it with Mr. 
Nehru but the suggestion went unnoticed. India gets very annoyed with it. We have tried 
our best but no further progress can be made in view of India’s attitude.” 

64. See item 141. 
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Mr. Louw of South Africa held a press conference here today. It was 
described as an international press conference but Asian and African 
correspondences, as well as some Americans, were excluded on the pretext 
that there was shortage of accommodation. 

1 41 . Meeting with Willy Brandt 65 

Brandt Confers with Nehru 
Berlin Question Discussed 

London, May 6. Herr Willy Brandt, Lord Mayor of West Berlin, said that lunch 
talks he had here today with Mr. Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, were a “moral 
encouragement” in his task in Berlin. 

Herr Brandt lunched as guest of Mr. Nehru at the residence of Mrs. Pandit, 
Indian High Commissioner in London. She was the only other person present 
at the lunch. 

A statement issued afterwards by a spokesman for Herr Brandt said: “Mr. 
Nehru asked his visitor a number of questions which showed that in his view 
a solution of the German problem was of a decisive importance for the 
preservation of world peace.” 

The two had an exchange of views on the international situation and on 
Berlin, which is expected to be an important topic at the Summit Conference 
starting in ten days. 

The statement said “The Lord Mayor had the opportunity to inform the 
Prime Minister in detail about the situation in Berlin, about the relationship of 
Berlin and West Germany, and about the problem relating to the division of 
Germany.” 

142. To the India League: Foreign Policy in General 66 

India’s Handling of Goa Problem Proof of Her Desire for Peace. 

London, May.7 — Prime Minister Nehru stated here yesterday that India’s 
handling of the Goa problem demonstrated “our desire to solve problems 
peacefully, without recourse to violence, even though it greatly irritates and 
may take some time.” 

65. Report of the meeting, London, 6 May 1960. The Hindu , 7 May 1960. 

66. Reuter’s report of the address, London, 6 May 1960. National Herald, 8 May 1960. 
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The reference to Goa and the Portuguese colony of Angola in Africa came 
in the course of the Prime Minister’s address to the India League on apartheid 
and racial discrimination. 

After dealing with apartheid and its possible effect on the Commonwealth, 
Pandit Nehru turned to the Portuguese Angola which he described as a strange 
dark spot from which normally no news emerges." 

Amid laughter. Pandit Nehru said: “There is Angola, a Portuguese colony." 
With a smile he added: “Of course, the Portuguese don’t have any colonies at 
all. They are all provinces of Portugal. 67 1 don’t suppose any newspaper dares 
to send its correspondent there. They would not be allowed to enter. It is a 
peculiarly dark spot, one of the worst in Africa. 

There was further laughter when he said: “I am not saying this because of 
any animus against Portugal because of Goa. 

The Indian Prime Minister referred to the peaceful, successful and civilised 
talk his Government had with France about the future of French possessions 
in the subcontinent following the attainment of independence by India in 1947. 

Referring to Goa. Pandit Nehru said that at first India had sent a polite note 
stating that conditions had changed in India (with the transfer of power by 
Britain) and it was only fitting that the little Portuguese empire in India should 
also end. (Laughter and applause) ‘They refused to accept that — even to talk 
about it. Informally, they told us that their rights to Goa stemmed from the 
Papal Bull of the fifteenth or sixteenth century — I am not quite sure which. 
Those of you who have studied history may remember that the then Pope 
generously allotted half of the world to Spain and the other half to Portugal.’ 

“I confess I found it a little difficult to argue on this basis.” 

Impatience in India 

He added: “And so the problem still remains and many of our people criticise us 
for that and are naturally impatient. 

“I think this Goa problem has demonstrated our desire to solve problems 
peacefully, without recourse to violence, even though it greatly irritates and 
may take some time. 

“It is obvious to everyone, including the Portuguese Government, that 
Goa should become not only physically part of India, as it is, but constitutionally 
and otherwise also. 


67. See SWJN/SS/48/items 54 and 55. 
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“But we have preferred to follow the way of peace in this world of 
armaments and warfare and not to take step which may lead to other evil 
consequences.” 

Dispute with China 

After Pandit Nehru had spoken at some length on the internal situation in India, 
there were cries of “what about China?” 

“I was not avoiding the subject of China,” replied the Prime Minister amid 
a burst of laughter and applause. 

“I have had long talks with Mr. Chou En-lai (Prime Minister of China). 
They were quite friendly talks (laughter and applause) but they revealed a 
complete difference, a difference in our ideas and on even the basic facts of 
the situation. Ultimately we decided that at least we should collate the facts to 
know where we are. 

“Indian officials would be having talks with their Chinese counterparts and 
within perhaps four months would be reporting back. 

“We think sifting the fact may make it a little easier to reach an agreement.” 

The Indian leader’s speech was listened to by more than 2,000 Indians, 
Africans and Britons. 

Present on the dais at Westminister Hall, where he spoke, were Lord Attlee; 
Lady Cripps; Dame Sybil Thorndike; Sir Frank Soskice; Professor J.D. Bernal; 
Professor P.M.S. Blackett; Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Labour Secretary of State 
for India until shortly before the transfer of power; and several Ambassadors 
and other diplomats. 

Mr. Reginald Sorensen, MP, presided, and welcomed the Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Indian High Commissioner in London. 


143. To the India League: Apartheid 68 

Apartheid a Danger to Commonwealth — Nehru 

London, May 7.-Prime Minister Nehru said here last night that apartheid and 
racial discrimination “might well shake the very foundation of the 
Commonwealth.” 

68. Reuter’s report of the speech. London, 6 May 1960. National Herald , 8 May 1960. 
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He was addressing a public meeting of the India League at which Earl 
Attlee, former British Labour Prime Minister, was present. 

Pandit Nehru said that this issue affected “our general feelings about liberty 
and our dislike of racialism.” 

He added that it affected each person of the African and Asian countries 
apart from the South African people themselves. 

Pandit Nehru said that racial discrimination was irritating to an individual 
but “far more irritating and insulting to a national community.” 

Stating that he did not know what the future would bring, he added: “I 
want to lay stress on the dangers and explosive character of this situation.” 
Pandit Nehru said that he did not expect a sudden solution by some kind of 
magic of this problem. But if a beginning was not made in reaching a solution, 
it would “go to some form of big disaster.” 

He stressed that a move must be made in the direction of a solution. “Nobody 
is going to accept that this kind of thing will continue. If it does, there is bound 
to be friction on a bigger scale.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the problem must have far-reaching effects on the 
Commonwealth. Whether it was discussed formally or informally, the question 
continued to remain and one could not put an end to it by merely looking away 
from it, by thinking it was not a fit subject for “drawing room talk.” 

The fact was that the Commonwealth was facing difficult problems — 
basic problems, he said. The question came up whether this Commonwealth 
“is not becoming too vague to be identified as anything at all.” 

Pandit Nehru said that it had always been difficult to define, but its virtues 
were that it was both flexible and dynamic. But he added: ‘There is the danger 
it is becoming too cloudy to have any shape or form.” 

Pandit Nehru declared that either there was the acceptance of the fact of 
different races living together, cooperating, respecting each other and no one 
looking down upon another or there would be conflict. Such conflict would be 
“conflict of the worst type, worse even than national conflicts.” 

Pandit Nehru then traced at length post-independence India’s attitude 
towards apartheid and racial discrimination. 

Gandhi and Africa 

He explained that the origins of the Indian national movement so far as 
Mahatma Gandhi was concerned originated in South Africa. 

'He started his long pilgrimage to jail in South Africa. He experienced with 
his unique techniques there before he brought them to India.” 

Pandit Nehru then outlined the action that India had taken over apartheid at 
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the United Nations since she became independent in August, 1947. 

Prime Minister Nehru said that as a result of South Africa’s refusal to 
accept what he described as a moderate United Nations resolution calling for 
talks, India had many years ago withdrawn her diplomatic representative from 
the Union. There were no diplomatic relations between the two Governments 
and on a government level India had also nearly ten years ago stopped exporting 
to and importing from South Africa. 

Indians in Africa 

Referring to his government’s overall policy towards Indians in the African 
continent. Pandit Nehru said that he had made it absolutely clear that Indians 
who went to Africa must remember that the primary interests were those of 
the people they go to. 

“We will not support any demands of Indians which go counter to any 
African rights or their freedom.” 

Amid applause, he declared: “In the ultimate analysis, Indians will stay 
there only if the Africans want them there.” 

“We welcome and rejoice at the freedom coming to a number of African 
states. Yet in spite of these happy developments, we have found this strange 
‘other worldly’ outlook which has no relationship to modem ideals anywhere, 
certainly not to the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Without mentioning South Africa, Pandit Nehru added: “We have seen 
treason trails going on for years and a large number of people imprisoned by 
the thousand. I have seen some reliable evidence to show that conditions in 
prisons there are very bad. All this is bound to happen with the background of 
fierce anti-racialism. 

“How can the world persist in separate racial compartments without bringing 
about racial conflict? That in South Africa is the question.” 

Pandit Nehru said South Africans were good people to meet as individuals — 
as good as anybody else. “It is not a question of their being vicious or not 
decent as individuals, but somehow this policy brings out the worst in an 
individual. The good in him is rather overshadowed. I hope the good will see 
the light of day.” 
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144. To Indian Journalists: On the Commonwealth 
Conference 69 


Unfortunate, Says Nehru 

London, May 7. — Prime Minister Nehru today described the incident of the 
shooting down of an American aircraft over Russian territory as “unfortunate” 
and said it had somewhat vitiated the psychological atmosphere for the 
forthcoming summit meeting in Paris. 

Replying to a question at a meeting with Indian journalists, Pandit Nehru 
said that there was no such thing as a Commonwealth approach at the summit 
conference and, in fact, there was no such suggestion. 

Of course, he said, the Commonwealth leaders were all in favour of peace, 
relaxation of tension, disarmament and abandonment of nuclear tests, “but the 
moment you come to discuss details it is a different thing.” 

No Talk with Louw 

Pandit Nehru said that he had not talked to Mr. Louw, South African Minister 
for External Affairs but was present for about fifteen minutes at the meeting on 
Wednesday of some of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers with Mr. Louw, 
while there he had only listened. He left early as he had an audience with the 
Queen and was not there when the Malayan Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, walked out of the meeting. 70 

Asked whether any more informal meetings with Mr. Louw were planned. 
Pandit Nehru said that as far as he knew no further meeting was scheduled to 
take place. 

Replying to another question, he said he had no objection to meet Mr. 
Louw or anybody at any time. His attitude was not to say “no” to any talk or 
discussion. 

He declined to say that the Commonwealth Conference was going to do or 
say about South Africa. He said it would be improper for him to say anything 
just now. 


69. Report of the meeting by PTI and Reuters, London, 7 May 1960. National Herald , 
8 May 1960. 

70. On 5 May 1960, Tunku Abdul Rahman refused to participate in the discussion in the 
meeting as a protest against Louw s press conference on 4 May afternoon where Louw 
emphasised that there would be no change in the South African Government’s apartheid 
policy. 
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[The Shipwreck] 
Not So Little Rock 



The South African issue almost wrecked the Commonwealth Prime Ministers ’ meeting 
(From Shankar’s Weekly, 15 May 1960, p. 5) 


On his meeting yesterday with the Mayor of West Berlin, Herr Willy Brandt, 
Pandit Nehru said that they had a general talk and Herr Brandt explained to him 
the general situation about Germany according to his way of thinking. Herr 
Brandt was “obviously an important personality” and he (Pandit Nehru) was 
interested to know his views. 

Giina 

Pandit Nehru said it was conceivable that he would meet the Chinese 
Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai, again. 

Any such meeting, however, would have to wait till the Indian and Chinese 
officials, who are to meet to study historical data about Sino-Indian border 
submit their report, he added. 

He said there were references, to the Sino-Indian dispute at the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference but there was no discussion as 
such on the subject. 

Asked what could be the reasons for the change in China’s attitude towards 
India, Pandit Nehru said that a reply to this question could be partly guess 
work only. 
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He added: “We have to deal with a country which is still ideologically and 
otherwise in a deep revolution, internal and external, and I suppose the events 
in Tibet had something to do with their attitude.” 

Pandit Nehru met the Indian journalists shortly before he left for Chequers, 
the country residence of the British Prime Minister, for talks with Mr. Macmillan. 

Meeting with Ayub 

Asked about his lunch meeting with President Ayub Khan of Pakistan on 
Wednesday, Pandit Nehru said that it was “not meant for long serious talks. At 
the same time, it was not a purely social affair. I do not know if I would meet 
him again here. Nothing has been fixed and meanwhile days get filled up with 
engagements.” 

Pandit Nehru was asked whether at his meeting in Paris with President de 
Gaulle tomorrow the question of de jure transfer of Pondicherry would be 
raised. 

He replied: I suppose it is quite possible there will be some reference 
to it.” 
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145. In Paris: Nehru-de Gaulle Meeting 71 


Page 575 

Entretiens entre le President de 
la Republique 

et le Premier ministre de l’Inde 
Le dimanche 8 mai 1960 a l’ Ely see, 
de 12 h 15 a 13 h 15 et de 14 h 45 d 
151 i35™ A 

C.R. Tres secret. 

Le general de Gaulle exprime son 
plaisir de rencontrer un homme dont il 
a entendu parler depuis tant d’annees 
et qui represente un pays qui a l’avenir 
devant lui et qui exerce un si grand 
attrait. 

Apres l’avoir remercie, M. Nehru 
declare que lui aussi est heureux de 
rencontrer le general de Gaulle dont 
P influence et le poids jouent en faveur 
de la paix dans le monde. L’avenir de 
l’lnde depend etroitement de celle-ci 
et de la cooperation pacifique. En effet, 
aucun pays ne peut plus subsister seul. 


Meetings between the President of 
the French Republic 
and the Prime Minister of India 
Sunday, 8 May 1960 at the Ely see 
from 12:15 hrs to 13:15 hrs and 
from 14:45 hrs to 15:35 hrs a 

Classification: Top Secret 
General de Gaulle expresses his 
pleasure on meeting a man he has 
heard being spoken of since so many 
years and who represents a country 
with its future ahead of it and exerts 
such a great attraction. 

After thanking him, Mr Nehru 
declares that he too is delighted to meet 
General de Gaulle, whose influence 
and importance works in favour of 
peace in the world. India’s future 
closely depends on this and peaceful 
cooperation. In fact, no country can 
survive alone; the world’s problems 


71. Minutes of meeting of 8 May 1960 at the Elysee Palace, Paris. 

Reproduced from Documents diplomatiques frctnqais, serie Documents 
diplomatique s fran^ais — depuis 1954, sous la direction du Pr Maurice Vaisse, vol. 17, 
1960, tome I. Ministere des Affaires etrangeres, Commission de publication des documents 
diplomatiques frani^ais, Paris, 1995, document no. 206, pp. 575-582. Official translation 
supplied by Embassy of France, New Delhi. 

Page numbers in the text, for example “Page 575”, indicate the beginning of the page 
of that number in the original French document. Footnotes of the original document have 
been renumbered A-L; those of the translation appear as a-1. 

A. Le Premier ministre indien avait ete invite par le general de Gaulle a lui rendre une visite 
priv6e le 8 mai, a l’occasion du sejour que le Pandit devait effectuer a Londres dans la 
premiere quinzaine de mai afin d’assister a une conference du Commonwealth, 
a. The Prime Minister of India had been invited by General de Gaulle for a private visit on 
8 May, on the occasion of the London trip Pandit Nehru was to undertake in the first 
fortnight of May to attend a Commonwealth conference. 
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les problemes du monde affectent 
toutes les nations. 

Le general de Gaulle en convient. 
II en va de meme pour la France 
encore que pour des raisons un peu 
differentes. Celle-ci, depuis bien 
longtemps, ne veut pas la guerre, elle 
n’a aucune ambition imperialiste. Si elle 
etait restee relativement tres grande, 
elle en aurait peut-etre nourri comme 
d’autres le font. Mais, telle qu’elle est 
actuellement, elle desire la paix generate 
et elle fera pour l’assurer tout ce 
qu'elle pourra. Or, le probleme de la 
guerre ou de la paix se pose entre deux 
camps. Aucun sans doute ne veut la 
guerre. Mais les hommes ne sont pas 
toujours maitres de leur destin. La loi 
de leur espece les porte peut-etre a la 
destruction. S’il y a une guerre entre 
le camp des hommes libres et l’autre, 
la France sera dans celui des hommes 
libres, meme si elle devait perir. Elle 
estime, cependant, qu’il faut accorder 
les deux camps, ou tout au moins 
s’efforcer de le faire. C’est la 
l’esssentiel de toute la politique 
fran9aise. 

La France est en Europe, tout en 
etant aussi, dans une certaine mesure, 
africaine. Or, l’Europe est dechiree. 
L’avenir de la paix depend de la 
reconciliation en Europe. C’est chose 
faite a l’Ouest, il faut qu’il en soit de 
meme entre l’Est et l’Ouest. Pour cela, 
il faudrait trouver un modus vivendi 
entre l’Est communiste et l’Ouest 
democratique (y compris 
l’Allemagne). 


affect all nations. 

General de Gaulle agrees with 
this. This is true for France, though 
for somewhat different reasons. Since 
a very long time, France does not 
desire war, she has no imperialist 
ambitions. If she had remained 
relatively very large, she might have 
nurtured such ambitions as others do. 
But as she currently is, she desires 
comprehensive peace and will do her 
utmost to ensure it. However, the 
problem of war or peace lies between 
two camps. Most probably neither 
wants war. But men are not always 
masters of their destiny. Their kind of 
law probably leads to destruction. If 
there is a war between the side of free 
men and the other, France will be on 
the side of free men, even if it destroys 
her. However, she considers that the 
two sides must be brought into 
harmony, or at least we must 
endeavour to do so. This is the very 
crux of France’s entire policy. 

France is in Europe, while also 
being, to a certain extent, African. But 
Europe has been tom asunder. The 
future of peace depends on 
reconciliation in Europe. This is a 
given in the West, and it should be so 
between the East and the West. To this 
end, a modus vivendi between the 
Communist East and the Democratic 
West (including Germany) must be 
found. 
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Page 576 

La deuxieme tache dans l’ordre 
d’ importance consiste a aider les pays 
insuffisamment developpes. S’ils 
deviennent plus prosperes, la paix se 
developpera en meme temps qu’eux. 
Sinon, quand meme il y aurait un 
accord de coexistence entre l’Est et 
l’Ouest, la guerre serait, a echeance, 
inevitable. En outre, entre les doctrines 
qui divisent le monde, les hommes, 
quand ils seront moins miserables, 
prefereront sans doute la liberte. Le 
general de Gaulle sait tout ce que 
l’lnde, et en particulier M. Nehru, ont 
deja fait pour la conciliation. Ce n’est 
pas pour eux chose facile, compte tenu 
de leur voisin, enorme, tres dur et tres 
ambitieux. La paix certes est 
necessaire, mais pas a n’importe quel 
prix. 

M. Nehru apprecie ce que vient 
de dire le president de la Republique. 
Certes, venant d’Asie, il considere le 
monde d’un point de vue different. Une 
chose est essentielle : la question de la 
guerre ou de la paix, dont la solution 
depend en tres grande partie de 
l’Europe, encore que d’autres pays 
deviennent de plus en plus importants 
a cet egard. Il y a un danger : si cette 
question n’est pas bientot reglee en 
Europe, la Chine et peut-etre d’autres 
pays deviendront de plus en plus 
puissants et de moins en moins faciles 
a controler. Il est done indispensable 
d’assurer la detente entre l’Est el 
l’Ouest europeen. 

Le general de Gaulle pose le 
probleme de 1’ Allemagne. Celle-ci est 
coupee en deux, la Russie ayant 


The second task, in order of 
importance, consists of providing aid 
to less developed countries. If these 
countries become more prosperous, 
peace will simultaneously develop 
along with them. Otherwise, even if 
there were to be an agreement of co- 
existence between the East and the 
West, war would be inevitable in the 
long run. Further, between the 
doctrines that divide the world, men, 
when they are less poverty-stricken, 
will surely prefer freedom. General de 
Gaulle is aware of all that India, and 
especially Mr Nehru, has already done 
for conciliation. This is not an easy 
matter for them, taking into 
consideration their vast, very tough 
and very ambitious neighbour. Peace 
is, of course, necessary, but not 
regardless of the cost. 

Mr Nehru appreciates what the 
President of the Republic has said. Of 
course, hailing from Asia, he regards 
the world from a different point of 
view. One thing is essential: the 
question of war or peace, the solution 
for which depends very largely on 
Europe, although other countries are 
becoming increasingly important in 
this regard. There is a danger: if this 
issue is not settled soon in Europe, 
China, and perhaps other countries, 
will become increasingly powerful and 
increasingly less easy to control. It is 
therefore indispensable that a detente 
between East and West Europe be 
achieved. 

General de Gaulle raises the issue 
of Germany. This country has been 
split in two, Russia having occupied 
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occupe la Prusse et la Saxe, tandis 
qu’ Adenauer a organise la Republique 
federate. II y aussi Berlin. Pour le 
moment, la division demeure et elle 
demeurera long-temps encore. Cette 
situation n’est pas satisfaisante, mais 
elle est supportable. La question de 
Berlin, par contre, reste actuelle. 
Berlin-Ouest est libre et ne doit pas 
cesser de l’etre. Si Berlin etait livree, 
l’Occident perdrait sans doute 
1’Allemagne, car celle-ci n’aurait plus 
confiance en l’Occident et 
s’arrangerait avec les Russes. 
Neanmoins, si l’Allemagne reste 
divisee, il ne faut pas declarer qu’elle 
Test pour toujours. II ne faut surtout 
pas de traite qui le consacrerait. Pour 
le moment, la meilleure solution est le 
statu quo et que Berlin reste libre. A 
cela pourraient s’ajouter quelques 
arrangements pratiques entre les deux 
Allemagnes, sur les transports, la 
monnaie, les voyages, etc. II y en a 
deja quelques-uns. Ils sont utiles pour 
ne pas rompre definitivement 
1’ Allemagne. Le general de Gaulle a dit 
a M. Khrouchtchev : « II ne faut pas 
que 1’ Allemagne se toume vers l’Est. 
Si elle le fait, la France sera menacee 
et elle devra se lier tres etroitement 
avec les Etats-Unis, autrement dit se 
subordonner a eux. Des lors, il n’y 
aura pas de paix possible. Si vous, 
Khrouchtchev, etes l’homme de la 
detente, laissez les choses en l’etat.» B 
Khrouchtchev n’a pas dit non, mais il 

B. Sur les tecents entretiens de Gaulle- 
Khrouchtchev, voir ci-dessus les nos 
146 , 151 . 


Prussia and Saxony, while Adenauer 
has organised the Federal Republic. 
There is Berlin, too. For the moment, 
the division remains and will continue 
for a long time to come. This is not a 
satisfactory situation, but it is tolerable. 
On the other hand, Berlin remains a 
current issue. West Berlin is free and 
should not cease being so. If Berlin 
were handed over, the West would 
most probably lose Germany as it no 
longer reposes any trust in the West 
and would come to an agreement with 
the Russians. Nonetheless, if Germany 
remains divided, it must not be stated 
that she will be so forever. Above all, 
there should be no treaty to sanction 
it. For the moment, the best solution 
is a status quo and that Berlin remains 
free. To this could be added a few 
practical arrangements between the 
two Germanys on transport, currency, 
travels, etc. Some already exist. They 
are useful for not making Germany’s 
split final. General de Gaulle had said 
to Mr Khrushchev: “Germany must 
not turn towards the East. If she does 
so, France will be threatened and she 
will need to have very close ties with 
the United States; in other words, she 
will have to be subject to her. 
Thereafter, peace will not be possible. 
If you, Mr Khrushchev are a man of 
detente, let things stand as they are.’’ b 
Khrushchev did not say no, but he 
wants everything at once: detente and 
a treaty with East Germany, the 


b. On the recent de Gaulle- Khrushchev 
meetings, see below no. 146 , 151 . 
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veut tout a la fois : la detente et un 
traite avec l’Allemagne de l’Est, 
l’isolement de Berlin-Ouest et le retrait 
des troupes occidentales. 
Malheureusement, on ne peut pas 
avoir confiance dans les garanties de 
Khrouchtchev. Le general de Gaulle 
lui a dit aussi que pour assurer la paix, 
il fallait l’equilibre en Europe, seul 
moyen d’obtenir un accord entre 
l’Ouest et l’Est de l’ancien continent, 
ce qui implique que 1’ Allemagne reste 
avec l’Occident. Khrouchtchev, 
encore une fois, n’avait pas dit non. 

Le general de Gaulle expose 
ensuite a M. Nehru ce qu’il pense de 
l’Afrique. II rappelle l’oeuvre de la 
France qui est en Afrique depuis des 
siecles et qui y entretient de reelles 
amities, ce qui est un fait humain 
important. Neanmoins, les temps sont 
changes et chacun tend a la libre 
disposition. Le general de Gaulle n’y 
est pas oppose. Ce processus a 
commence, en fait, depuis la guerre. 
Si les Etats d’ Afrique noire veulent 
l’independance, ils peuvent l’obtenir 
et certains Font deja obtenue. II en fut 
de meme pour le Maroc et pour la 
Tunisie. Reste l’Algerie, dont la 
situation est tres differente et tres 
difficile. II y a neuf millions de 
musulmans et plus d’un million de 
Fran5ais algeriens. Les Fran?ais sont, 
pour la plupart, de petites gens. Ils ont 
leur place, leur vie, en Algerie. En 
outre, 400000 Algeriens travaillent en 
France et nourrissent deux millions et 
demi de personnes en Algerie. Chaque 
annee, leur nombre s’accroit de trente 


isolation of West Berlin and the 
withdrawal of western troops. 
Unfortunately, one cannot trust 
Khrushchev’s guarantees. General de 
Gaulle also told him that to bring about 
peace, a balanced Europe was 
necessary, which was the only way 
to reach an agreement between the 
West and the East of the Old 
Continent, which implies that 
Germany will remain with the West. 
Once again, Khrushchev did not say 
no. 

Next, General de Gaulle elaborates 
on his ideas on Africa to Mr Nehru. 
He recalls the work of France, which 
has been present in Africa for centuries 
and that she continues to maintain true 
friendships, which is an important fact 
of people-to-people connection. 
Nevertheless, times have changed and 
everyone desires self-determination. 
General de Gaulle is not opposed to it. 
This process, in fact, began after the 
war. If the States of Black Africa 
desire independence, they can obtain 
it and some have already obtained it. 
This is true of Morocco and Tunisia. 
There remains Algeria, where the 
situation is very different and very 
tough. There are nine million Muslims 
and more than one million Algerian 
French people. The French are mostly 
people of limited means. They have 
their place, their life, in Algeria. Apart 
from this, 400,000 Algerians work in 
France and feed two and half million 
people in Algeria. Each year, their 
number goes up by thirty thousand 
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mille et ce chiffre tend a s’elever. Dans 
quinze ans, il y aura en France un 
million de musulmans qui nourriront 
quatre a cinq millions de personnes. 
Ils commencent d'ailleurs a faire venir 
leurs families dans la metropole. 

Si la France se retirait de F Algerie, 
celle-ci connaitrait une misere inouie, 
car elle n’a ni sources suffisantes 
de richesses, ni cadres. Le general de 
Gaulle expose alors les trois 

Page 577 

solutions imaginables pour l’avenir de 
I' Algerie. II les propose aux Algeriens 
avec une sincerite entiere, car la 
France n'aurait aucun interet a garder 
des gens qui ne voudraient pas rester 
avec elle. Les Algeriens seront 
consultes et ils choisiront librement. 
Nean-moins, l’insurrection se 
prolonge. menee par des gens qui se 
pretendent etre F Algerie, ce qu’ils ne 
sont pas, a eux seuls. Ils se disent le 
gouvemement algerien. Mais il n’y a 
jamais eu d’Etat algerien. Ferhat Abbas 
le sait bien. Il s’agit, en verite, de 
permettre a dix millions d’ Algeriens de 
se determiner librement et non pas de 
leur imposer une solution a priori. Il 
n’en reste pas moins que la France 
est prete a negocier avec Ferhat Abbas, 
a Paris, sur un cessez-le-feu, premiere 
condition de la consultation. Avant 
celle-ci, il serait inconcevable de dire 
a Ferhat Abbas : « Vous etes F Algerie 
!» ni de negocier avec lui de F Algerie, 
comme s’il l’etait. Ceci dit, une fois le 
cessez-le-feu acquis, il est evident que 


and this figure tends to rise. In fifteen 
years, there will be one million 
Muslims in France who will feed 
between four and five million persons. 
They are, moreover, starting to bring 
their families over to metropolitan 
France. 

If France were to withdraw from 
Algeria, the latter would face 
unprecedented poverty as she does not 
possess sufficient wealth or people to 
lead them. General de Gaulle then goes 
on to elaborate the three conceivable 
solutions for Algeria’s future. He 
suggests these with utmost sincerity 
to the Algerians, because France has 
no interest in keeping people who do 
not wish to remain with her. The 
Algerians will be consulted and they 
will choose freely. Nonetheless, the 
insurrection is getting protracted, led 
by people who pretend to be Algeria, 
which they are not, just by 
themselves. They claim to be the 
Algerian government. But there’s 
never been an Algerian State; Ferhat 
Abbas knows that very well. In truth, 
this is about letting ten million Algerians 
decide freely for themselves and not 
impose a predetermined solution on 
them. Nevertheless, France is 
prepared to negotiate a ceasefire with 
Ferhat Abbas in Paris, the first 
condition of the consultation. It would 
be inconceivable to tell Ferhat Abbas 
before this, “You are Algeria!”, or 
negotiate Algeria with him, as if he 
were Algeria. Having said that, once 
the ceasefire is reached, it is obvious 
that the insurgents will have to be 
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les insurges devront etre consultes, 
eux aussi et avec d’autres, sur les 
conditions dans lesquelles se fera la 
consultation. 

M. Nehru estime lui aussi que le 
probleme immediat est de mettre fin 
au conflit. II prend acte du fait que le 
general de Gaulle ne veut pas traiter 
avec Ferhat Abbas de l’avenir politique 
de l’Algerie, mais qu’il est pret a 
s’ entendre avec lui pour mettre fin a 
la tuerie. D’ autre part, pour elargir le 
cercle de la consultation, d’autres 
Algeriens, et pas seulement le groupe 
de Ferhat Abbas, pourraient etre 
invites a participer a la preparation du 
referendum. Cette consultation avec 
differents groupes ne pourra 
evidemment pas avoir lieu avant que 
le feu ne cesse. 

Le general de Gaulle le confirme 
et fait ressortir les difficultes de telles 
conversations en rappelant la tentative 
d’assassinat dont a ete l’objet le depute 
Abdesselam. c Les chefs de 
1’ insurrection, qui ne sont d’ailleurs 
pas en Algerie, cherchent par la terreur 
et par des procedes totalitaires a 
s’imposer comme le gouvemement 
algerien. Us esperent aussi lasser la 
France et l’obliger a traiter avec eux 
seuls. 

M. Nehru estime que ce que le 
general de Gaulle dit de l’avenir de 
l’Algerie est si raisonnable qu’il est 
vraiment dommage qu’un cessez-le- 

C. Le 4 mai, M. Robert Abdesselam, depute 
d’ Alger, avait ete bless£ par des 
terroristes, a quelques pas de son 
domicile. 


consulted, too, along with others, on 
the conditions under which the 
consultations will be held. 

Mr Nehru, too, considers that the 
immediate problem is to end the 
conflict. He takes note of the fact that 
General de Gaulle does not want to 
discuss Algeria’s political future with 
Ferhat Abbas, but is prepared to come 
to an understanding with him to end 
the slaughter. On the other hand, to 
expand the circle of consultation, 
other Algerians, and not solely the 
Ferhat Abbas group, could be invited 
to participate in the preparation of the 
referendum. Obviously, this 
consultation with different groups 
could not take place before the 
ceasefire. 

General de Gaulle affirms this and 
highlights the difficulties of such 
conversations, recalling the 
assassination attempt on the 
parliamentarian Abdesselam/ The 
insurrection leaders, who are not, in 
fact, in Algeria, are seeking to establish 
themselves as the Algerian government 
through terror and totalitarian actions. 
They are also hoping to tire out France 
and force her to deal only with them. 

Mr Nehru considers that what 
General de Gaulle is saying about 
Algeria’s future is so reasonable that 
it is a real pity that the ceasefire is not 

c. On 4 May, Mr Robert Abdesselam, 
Member of Parliament from Algiers, was 
injured by terrorists a few steps from 
his residence. 
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feu n’intervienne pas. II devrait etre 
possible de trouver un moyen pour 
surmonter les obstacles actuels et faire 
cesser la tuerie. II doit y avoir en 
Algerie des gens capables de 
comprendre l’urgence de cette mesure 
positive. D’ailleurs, dans une 
insurrection dont les groupes sont 
disperses, le controle d’en haut ne 
s’exerce pas toujours d’une fa^on tres 
efficace. II est clair qu’il ne faut pas 
traiter avec les chefs de 1’ insurrection 
comme avec les representants d’un 
gouvemement, mais il doit y avoir, en 
Algerie, un certain nombre de 
personnalites, y com-pris Ferhat 
Abbas et ses opposants, qui peuvent 
se fonder sur les declarations du 
general de Gaulle pour en appliquer les 
principes. 

Le general de Gaulle precise qu’il 
est efforce de trouver des gens 
capables de prendre des 
responsabilites. Tel a ete le but des 
elections legislatives, des elections 
municipales. Tel est celui des elections 
departementales projetees. 0 Mais les 
Algeriens sont sous la terreur et ne 
peuvent parler librement. Les insurges 
egorgent dix fois plus de musulmans 
que de Framjais. II ne faut pas 
meconnaitre non plus que la presence 
et Taction de l’armee fran 9 aise, 
necessaires tant qu’il y a des combats, 
rendent difficile l’exercice entier des 
libertes. C’est bien pourquoi le cessez- 
le-feu est le prealable de toute solution 
politi-que. 

D. Des Elections cantonales devaient avoir 

lieu du 27 au 29 mai : Annee politique 

1960, p. 294-295. 


being reached. It should be possible 
to find a way to overcome the current 
obstacles and bring an end to the 
slaughter. There must be people in 
Algeria who are capable of 
understanding the urgency of this 
positive measure. Moreover, in an 
insurrection by scattered groups, 
control from the top is not always 
effectively exercised. It is clear that 
one must not treat the insurrection 
leaders as representatives of a 
government, but in Algeria there must 
be a number of persons, including 
Ferhat Abbas and his opponents, who 
can base themselves on General de 
Gaulle’s declarations to apply their 
principles. 

General de Gaulle makes it clear 
that he has taken pains to seek people 
capable of assuming responsibilities. 
Such was the aim of the legislative 
elections, the municipal elections. It 
is so for the planned departmental 
elections. 11 But all the Algerians are 
terrorised and cannot speak freely. 
The insurgents are slitting the throats 
of ten times more Muslims than 
French. It should not be overlooked 
either that the presence and action of 
the French army, which is necessary 
as long as conflicts continue, make 
the full exercise of freedoms difficult. 
That is the very reason for which 
ceasefire is a precondition for any 
political solution. 

d. Cantonal elections were scheduled from 

27 to 29 May: Annee politique 1960, 

pp. 294-295. 
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M. Nehru souhaite ardemment que 
celle-ci intervienne. II mentionne les 
jugements defavorables qu’ inspire la 
situation aux peuples d’Asie et 
d’Afrique. Ceux-ci en eprouvent une 
sorte d’ obsession dont il est difficile 
de les debarrasser. La France leur 
apparait comme l’incarnation de 
traditions revolutionnaires de liberte et 
comme un haut lieu de culture. M. 
Nehru ne voudrait pas que ce grand 
nom parut tache. Dans le nouveau 
monde en construction, les peuples 
d’Asie s’attendent a ce que la France 
joue un role important. 

Page 578 

Le general de Gaulle declare qu’il 
s’y efforce. Pour en finir en Algerie, il 
demande a M. Nehru de supposer que 
depuis cent trente ans, quarante 
millions de Britanniques soient installes 
en Inde et trente millions d’lndiens au 
Royaume Uni, nourrissant quel-que 
cent cinquante millions de membres 
de leurs families. La question de l’lnde 
n’aurait pas ete reglee exactement de 
la fa$on dont elle l’a ete. 

M. Nehru l’entend bien. Les 
Fran?ais d’ Algerie meritent protection 
et leurs interets ne doivent pas etre 
sacrifies. Il est pourtant trouble par la 
continuation du conflit, mais il est sur 
que le President saura trouver les 
moyens raisonnables de regler le 
probleme. Quelles que soient les 
responsabilites en cause, l’amertume 
croit parmi les populations d'Asie et 
d’Afrique. Elies eprouvent de plus en 
plus le vif souci de voir cesser les 
combats et se forger un avenir 
d’entente et de cooperation. Au 


Mr Nehru earnestly wishes that 
this will happen. He mentions the 
unfavourable opinions that this 
situation has given rise to among the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. This, for 
them, is an obsession that is difficult 
to rid them of. France appears to them 
as an incarnation of revolutionary 
traditions of liberty and a mecca for 
culture. Mr Nehru does not want to 
see this great name stained. In the new 
world being built, the peoples of Asia 
expect France to play an important 
role. 


General de Gaulle states that he is 
endeavouring to do so. To conclude 
matters on Algeria, he asks Mr Nehru 
to imagine that for one hundred and 
thirty years, forty million British are 
settled in India and thirty million 
Indians in the United Kingdom, feeding 
some one hundred fifty million of their 
family members. The Indian issue 
would not then have been settled 
exactly the way it was done. 

Mr Nehru understands this very 
well. The French of Algeria deserve 
protection and their interests should 
not be sacrificed. He is, nonetheless, 
perturbed by the continued conflict, 
but he is sure that the President will 
find reasonable means of settling the 
problem. Whatever be the 
responsibilities under question, 
bitterness is growing among the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 
Increasingly, they are deeply 
concerned and wish to see the clashes 
end and forge a future of entente and 
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demeurant, il serait tres dommage que 
la France et l’Algerie ne restent pas 
liees. mais ce n’est pas a lui de dire 
quelles sortes de relations pourraient 
etre etablies. 

Le general de Gaulle demande a 
M. Nehru quelle impression il a retiree 
de ses entretiens avec M. Chou En- 
Lai. E La presse laissait entendre qu’il 
n’en avait pas ete tres satisfait. 

M. Nehru repond qu’il a eu avec 
M. Chou En-Lai des entretiens tres 
longs et amicaux quant au ton. Leurs 
points de vue pourtant etaient si 
differents qu’ils ne sont meme pas 
arrives a s’entendre sur les faits. 
Pratiquement, ils n’ont trouve entre 
eux aucun domaine commun. M. 
Nehru avait done propose d’examiner 
a la Nouvelle Delhi les faits et les 
documents, mais Chou En-Lai n’y 
etait pas dispose. Il fut decide que des 
fonctionnaires des deux pays se 
reuniraient d’ici un mois ou deux pour 
preparer, sans pouvoir de 
recommandation, un rapport sur les 
faits, sans plus. Cette situation n’est 
guere satisfaisante Elle empeche 
toutefois que les choses n’empirent. 

Les entretiens reprennent apres le 
dejeuner en presence de MM. Debre, 
Couve de Murville et Pillai. 

Le general de Gaulle, apres avoir 
resume pour les nouveaux participants 
le sujet de l’entretien du matin, 
demande a M. Nehru ce qu’il pense 

E. Le Premier ministre chinois avait rendu 
visite a son homologue indien entre le 
19 et le 25 avril. Le communique 
commun publie le 25 avril reconnaissait 
l’echec des pourparlers. 


cooperation. Notwithstanding this, it 
would be a great pity if France and 
Algeria did not remain linked, but it is 
not up to him to say what kind of 
relations could be established. 

General de Gaulle asks Mr Nehru 
what impression he has gathered from 
his discussions with Mr Zhou Enlai. e 
According to the press, he was not 
very satisfied with the meetings. 

Mr Nehru replies that he had very 
lengthy discussions in a cordial and 
friendly tone with Mr Zhou Enlai. 
However, their viewpoints diverged so 
widely that they did not even manage 
to agree on the facts. In actual fact, 
they found no common ground 
between them. Mr Nehru had thus 
suggested to examine the facts and the 
documents in New Delhi, but Zhou 
Enlai was not so inclined. It was 
decided that officials of the two 
countries would meet in a month or 
two to prepare, without power of 
recommendation, a report on the facts 
- no more. This is hardly a satisfactory 
situation. However, it helps prevent 
matters from deteriorating. 

The discussions resume after 
lunch with Messrs Debre, Couve de 
Murville and Pillai present. 

After having summarised the 
subject of the morning’s discussion 
for the new participants, General de 
Gaulle asks Mr Nehru what he thinks 

e. The Chinese Prime Minister had called 
on his Indian counterpart from 19 to 25 
April. The joint press release issued on 
25 April acknowledged the failure of the 
talks. 
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des perspectives de la Conference au 
sommet. M. Nehru l’ayant invite a en 
parler le premier, le General rappelle 
qu’il a deja annonce publiquement ce 
qu’on pouvait en esperer. En fait, il 
attend de cette conference des 
resultats modestes, mais qui pourraient 
neanmoins apporter un 
commencement de detente, dans le 
domaine du desarmement, de la 
cooperation en matiere d’aide aux pays 
insuffisamment developpes et, 
evidemment, en ce qui conceme le 
probleme allemand. 

M. Nehru croit qu’un progres 
n’est pas impossible en matiere de 
desarmement et d’experiences 
atomiques. Quant a l’Allemagne et a 
Berlin, ce serait deja un succes si la 
situation n’empirait point. Le premier 
ministre a attire l’attention de la 
conference du Commonwealth sur la 
declaration du general de Gaulle faite 
il y a un mois au sujet des pays 
insuffisamment developpes/ Il en a 
meme cite une partie et il a declare 

F. Allusion au discours prononce par le 
General au Parlement britannique le 7 
avril (reproduit dans / ' Annee politique 
I960 , p. 642-643, avec la date erronee 
du 5 avril). II y etait dit notamment : « 
Quels que puissent etre un jour les 
arrangements qui seraient adoptes soit 
pour reduire les moyens de guerre, soit 
pour apaiser notre Europe, soit pour 
pratiquer la detente d’un bout a F autre 
de 1’ uni vers, la France est persuadee que 
la paix restera precaire tant que deux 
milliards d’hommes demeureront 
plonges dans la misere devant leurs 
freres bien pourvus ». 


of the prospects of the conference at 
the Summit. Mr Nehru having asked 
him to speak on it first, the General 
recalled that he had already made a 
public statement on what could be 
expected of it. He expects modest 
outcomes from the conference, which 
could, nonetheless, bring about a 
beginning of detente in the area of 
disarmament, cooperation for aid to 
less developed countries, and, 
obviously, with regard to the German 
problem. 

Mr Nehru feels that progress is 
not impossible with regard to 
disarmament and atomic experiments. 
As far as Germany and Berlin are 
concerned, it would already be a 
success if the situation did not 
deteriorate further. The Prime Minister 
had drawn the attention of the 
Commonwealth Conference to 
General de Gaulle’s statement issued 
a month before on the subject of less 
developed countries/ He even quoted 

f. Reference to the speech delivered by the 
General before the British Parliament on 
7 April (reproduced in Annee politique 
1960, pp. 642-643, with the erroneous 
date of 5 April). It notably said: 
“Whatever may be the arrangements 
adopted one day either to reduce means 
of war, for ensuring peace in Europe, 
for practising detente from one end of 
the universe to the other, France remains 
convinced that peace will remain 
precarious as long as two billion men 
remain plunged in poverty before their 
well-provided-for brothers.” 
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que ce programme lui paraissait 
excellent. 

Page 579 

Le general de Gaulle precise que 
sa proposition de cooperation est 
independante des entreprises des 
Nations Unies dont le fonds special 
n’implique pas une cooperation 
specifique entre l’Est et l’Ouest. 

Af. Couve de Murville fait 
remarquer que les nations ne disposent 
que de petites sommes, qui ne 
permettent pas les gros 
investissements necessaires. 

Le general de Gaulle declare que 
le desir de la France est de voir 
s’instaurer un debut de collaboration 
entre 1’ Union sovietique et les nations 
occidentales dans un domaine precis 
et limite. Une telle initiative servirait la 
detente. De meme, pour le 
desarmement, il ne faut pas s’attendre 
a un resultat spectaculaire des le 
depart, les divergences etant trop 
profondes. 

M. Nehru demande comment Ton 
peut envisager un desarmement sans 
la Chine, 

M. Debre suggere que Ton 
commence, par exemple, par 
restreindre le trafic d’armes dans le 
monde. 

Le general de Gaulle estime qu’ il 
faudrait commencer par quelque chose 
de determine, comme le controle des 
fusees et des avions strategiques, 
encore que les Etats-Unis n’aiment pas 
beaucoup cette idee et que les Soviets 


a part of it and stated that the 
programme seemed excellent to him. 

General de Gaulle specifies that 
his proposal for cooperation is 
independent of the endeavours of the 
United Nations; the special funds of 
the latter do not imply a specific 
cooperation between the East and the 
West. 

Mr Couve de Murville draws 
attention to the fact that the nations 
can avail only of small sums, which 
do not help them make the massive 
investments that are necessary. 

General de Gaulle states that it is 
France’s desire to see the beginning 
of collaboration of between the Soviet 
Union and the Western nations in a 
precise and limited field. Such an 
initiative would help towards detente. 
Similarly, for disarmament, we should 
not expect a spectacular result right 
at the beginning — the divergence of 
views is too deep. 

Mr Nehru asks how one can 
consider disarmament without China. 

Mr Debre suggests that we begin, 
for instance, by restricting arms trade 
in the world. 

General de Gaulle considers that 
one must start with something defined, 
such as the control of missiles and 
strategic aircraft, although the United 
States does not much like this idea and 
the Soviets have not commented on 
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n’en aient encore rien dit. II ne voit 
pas ce que l’on pourrait proposer 
d’autre pour l’instant. Quant a la 
Chine, elle n’a encore ni fusees ni 
avions strategiques, ni bombes 
nucleates. II n’y aurait done pas de 
contradiction a commencer sans elle. 

M. Nehru se demande quel sera 
le pas suivant. 

Le general de Gaulle repond que, 
si un accord intervient sur le controle 
des fusees, la Chine ne se mettra pas 
a en faire seule. II demande a son tour 
a M. Nehru, s’il croit qu’elle est en 
train de fabriquer des armements 
nucleates. 

M. Nehru explique que la Chine 
est un peu aidee par les Soviets, mais 
qu’elle desire mener une politique 
autonome. Bien que la Chine et l’Union 
sovietique soient alliees, leurs relations 
ne sont pas tres cordiales. L’U.R.S.S. 
connait une periode d’organisation et 
de normalisation, alors que la Chine, 
en pleine revolution, en est encore a 
une periode que Ton pourrait appeler 
stalinienne. Leurs politiques interieures 
sont assez differentes. 

Le general de Gaulle demande a 
M. Nehru s’il entend fabriquer des 
armes nucleaires au cas ou la Chine le 
ferait. 

M. Nehru rappelle qu’il a declare 
plusieurs fois son intention de ne pas 
utiliser l’energie atomique a des fins 
militaires. Aussi bien du point de vue 
scientifique que du point de vue 
technique, l’lnde pourrait avoir des 
armes d’ici deux ou trois ans, mais 
telle n’est pas son intention, L’ attitude 


this as yet. He doesn’t see what else 
he could suggest for the moment. As 
for China, she does not have missiles, 
strategic aircraft, or nuclear bombs as 
yet. So there wouldn’t be any 
contradiction if one started without 
her. 

Mr Nehru asks what the next step 
will be. 

General de Gaulle replies that if 
an agreement is reached on missile 
control, China will not start making 
them on her own. He asks Mr Nehru 
in turn if he thinks China is 
manufacturing nuclear weapons. 

Mr Nehru explains that China 
receives some help from the Soviets, 
but she desires to conduct an 
autonomous policy. Even though China 
and the Soviet Union are allies, their 
relations are not very cordial. The 
USSR is undergoing a period of 
organisation and normalisation, 
whereas China, which is in the middle 
of a revolution, is still in a period that 
could be termed Stalinist. Their 
domestic policies are quite different. 

General de Gaulle asks Mr Nehru 
if he intends to manufacture nuclear 
weapons in the event that China does 
so. 

Mr Nehru recalls that he has 
reiterated on several occasions his 
intention of not using atomic energy 
for military purposes. From both the 
scientific and the technological points 
of view, India could have weapons 
within two or three years, but such is 
not her intention. China’s attitude is 
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de la Chine est toute differente. Elle 
voudra certainement avoir son 
armement atomique. Meme dans ce 
cas, M. Nehru espere ne pas avoir a 
s' engager dans cette voie. Chou En- 
Lai lui a dit notamment que la Chine 
etait beaucoup plus menacee que 
l’lnde. car elle etait entouree de bases 
americaines, de la Coree a la Thailande 
en passant par le Japon et les 
Philippines. II est assez terrifiant 
d'entendre les dirigeants chinois parler 
d’une guerre. « Meme si deux ou trois 
cents millions de Chinois perissent, 
disent-ils, il en restera deux ou trois 
cents ». 

Est-ce que cela signifie. demande 
le general de Gaulle, qu’ils souhaitent 
la guerre ? 

M. Nehru croit seulement que cela 
veut dire qu’ils la craignent moins que 
d’autres. 

Reprenant le propos de M. Debre, 
le general de Gaulle estime que les 
livraisons d'armes a certains pays 
devraient cesser. Cette question est 
intimement liee a celle du 
desarmement. Pourquoi armer 
Nasser, Kassem, Sekou Toure, la 
Tunisie, la Libye, L’Ethiopie, Israel ? 

M. Nehru suppose que si on 
n'arrete pas une politique generate 
dans ce domaine, il y aura une 
concurrence dangereuse entre 
TOccident et l’U.R.S.S. 

M. Debre fait ressortir toute 
1’ importance des livraisons d'armes au 
Moyen-Orient et a 1’ Afrique. Engages 
dans la course aux armements avec 
l'aide de l’Occident ou des Soviets, 


completely different. She would 
certainly wish to have atomic 
weapons. Even in such an event, Mr 
Nehru hopes not to have to take this 
path. Zhou Enlai has particularly said 
to him that China faces greater threats 
than India as she is surrounded by 
American bases, from Korea to 
Thailand, via Japan and the Philippines. 
It is quite terrifying to hear Chinese 
leaders speaking of war. “Even if two 
or three hundred million Chinese 
perish," they said, “there will still be 
two or three hundred left.’’ 


Does this mean, asks General de 
Gaulle, that they want war? 

Mr Nehru thinks that this only 
means that they fear war less than 
others. 

Continuing with the subject raised 
by Mr Debre, General de Gaulle says 
that arms supply to certain countries 
should cease. This issue is closely 
linked to that of disarmament. Why 
arm Nasser, Kassem, Sekou Toure, 
Tunisia, Libya, Ethiopia, Israel? 

Mr Nehru says he supposes that, 
if a general policy is not established in 
this matter, there will be a dangerous 
arms race between the West and the 
USSR. 

Mr Debre highlights the entire 
import of supplying arms to the Middle 
East and Africa. Engaged in an arms 
race with the help of the West or the 
Soviets, all these new States will, in 
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tous ces nouveaux Etats, dans cinq 
ou dix ans, constitueront une grave 
menace d’anarchie et de guerre et 
creeront dans le monde un nouveau 
facteur d’instabilite. 

Page 580 

Le general de Gaulle demande ce 
que les membres de la conference du 
Commonwealth pensent de la 
prochaine rencontre des dirigeants 
sovietique et occidentaux. 

M. Nehru indique que M. 
Macmillan croit qu’il serait possible de 
progresser dans le domaine du 
desarmement en s’entendant sur 
l’arret des experiences nucleates et 
sur l’inspection de la production. En 
ce qui conceme 1’ Allemagne et Berlin, 
il croit lui aussi que, pour 1’ instant, le 
statu quo est une solution possible. II 
n’a rien dit des livraisons d’armes. II 
pense necessaire de prevoir une serie 
de conferences au sommet. 

Le general de Gaulle ne verrait 
pas d'objections de principe a une autre 
conference au sommet, a condition 
d’en connaitre l’atmosphere. II n’est 
pas sur que celle-ci soit favora-ble 
depuis le discours de M. 
Khrouchtchev a Bakou 0 et 1’ incident 
de l’avion americain.” La France, 
quant a elle, a la conscience tranquille, 
elle n’a pas d’ intentions imperialistes, 
elle ne possede pas encore d’armes 

G. Sur ce discours, voir ci-dessus le no 1 88 
(note). 

H. Sur ce discours, voir ci-dessus le no 204 
(note). 


five to ten years, constitute a serious 
threat of anarchy and war, and create 
a new instability factor in the world. 


General de Gaulle asks what the 
members of the Commonwealth 
Conference think of the upcoming 
meet between Soviet and Western 
leaders. 

Mr Nehru indicates that Mr 
Macmillan believes that it would be 
possible to make progress on 
disarmament by coming to an 
understanding on ceasing nuclear trials 
and on inspection of production. As 
far as Germany and Berlin are 
concerned, he, too, thinks that the 
status quo is a possible solution for 
now. He has not said anything on the 
supply of aims. He thinks that it is 
necessary to plan a series of 
conferences during the Summit. 

General de Gaulle sees no 
objection in principle to another 
conference at the Summit, provided 
that the atmosphere is known. He is 
not sure that it would be favourable 
since Mr Khrushchev’s speech g at 
Baku and the incident of the American 
plane. h As for France, she has a clear 
conscience, harbours no imperialistic 
intentions, and does not as yet possess 
nuclear weapons. As far as trials are 


g On this speech, see no. 188 (note), 
h. On this incident, see no. 204 (note). 
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nucleaires. Pour ce qui est des 
experiences, il serait d’ accord pour 
que les pays qui ont des armes 
nucleaires suspendissent ces 
experiences. II en vient maintenant a 
la question des relations entre l’lnde 
et la France. 

M. Nehru desire que ces relations 
soient non seulement amicales mais se 
developpent dans plusieurs directions: 
culture, economic. Les deux pays 
disposent des moyens pour aboutir a 
ce resultat. Le general de Gaulle auraitil 
ladessus une idee particuliere ? 

Le general de Gaulle declare que 
cela est a coup sur possible dans le 
domaine culturel. II faudrait en 
particulier favoriser l’etude des langues 
et accroitre l’echange des etudiants. 
Dans le domaine economique, il est 
normal que l’lnde, en plein 
developpement. achete plus qu’elle ne 
vend et paie a longue echeance. Dans 
toute la mesure du possible, la France 
y est favorable; son interet est de 
vendre de Fequipement a un pays ami 
en qui elle a confiance. Il n’y aura qu’a 
resoudre les questions pratiques de 
credits et de commandes. 

M. Nehru en convient. Il s’agit 
pour l’lnde non pas de depenses 
courantes, mais d’investissements a 
long terme. Sa politique tend, 
conformement aux plans 
quinquennaux, a accroitre l’industrie 
et 1 agriculture suivant les principes 
d’un developpement autonome. Des 
resultats substantiels sont previsibles 
dans un delai de neuf ou dix ans. Les 
difficultes tiennent au rythme de la 
croissance economique et a des 


concerned, he would agree to nuclear- 
armed countries suspending such 
trials. He then broaches the issue of 
relations between India and France. 


Mr Nehru desires these relations 
to be not only friendly but also that 
they develop in several directions: 
culture, economy. Both countries 
have the means for achieving this 
result. Would General de Gaulle have 
any specific idea about this? 

General de Gaulle states that this 
is certainly possible in the cultural 
area. The study of languages and 
student exchanges should be 
especially encouraged. In the 
economic area, it is natural that India, 
which is in a process of development, 
should buy more than she sells and 
pay in the long term. France favours 
this as far as it is possible; her interest 
is to sell equipment to a friendly 
country that she trusts. There will 
only be the practical issues of credit 
and orders to be resolved. 

Mr Nehru agrees. For India, these 
are not current expenses but long-term 
investments. In accordance with the 
Five Year Plans, this policy aims at 
industrial and agricultural growth 
following the principles of 
autonomous development. Substantial 
results are forecast within a period of 
nine or ten years. The difficulties are 
due to the pace of economic growth 
and social conditions. The people must 
support 80% of the costs and not think 
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conditions sociales. La population doit 
supporter 80 % des charges et ne pas 
penser que d’autres assureront la 
prosperity economique du pays. Les 
aleas agricoles restent tres grands. 
Repondant a une question du general 
de Gaulle sur l’elevation du niveau de 
vie. M. Nehru indique qu’outre les 
donnees statistiques, on la constate de 
visu. Neanmoins, les elements les plus 
habiles de la population sont ceux qui 
profitent le plus de cette amelioration, 
qu’il faut etendre a toutes les couches 
de la societe. 

Le general de Gaulle revient a la 
Chine en informant M. Nehru de 
certains propos qu’il avait echanges 
avec M. Khrouchtchev au sujet de la 
puissance croissante de la Chine. M. 
Khrouchtchev lui avait repondu que, 
malgre tout, la Chine n’etait pas 
dangereuse; mais, visiblement, il 
n’aimait pas beaucoup en parler. 

M. Nehru reconnait, comme l’a 
fait M. Khrouchtchev, qu’il reste de 
vastes espaces inexploites en Chine, 
mais qu’elle peuple actuellement le 
Tibet comme elle 1’ a fait de la Mongolie 
et que, dans vingt-cinq ans, sa 
population aura atteint 1 milliard. Dans 
le passe deja, elle s’etait etendue a 
l’Asie du sud-est et jusqu’en Afrique. 

Le general de Gaulle demande si 
M. Nehru croit que les empietements 
recents de la Chine sur le territoire 
indien 1 n’ont pour but que d’ennuyer 

I . Sur les recents developpements du litige 
sino-indien, voir Documents 
diplomatique sfranqais, 1959-11, nos 129 
(et note), 177 (note), 218 (et notes), 273 
(note). 


that others will bring about the 
economic prosperity of the country. 
Agricultural ups and downs remain 
quite considerable. Replying to a 
question asked by General de Gaulle 
on the rising standard of living, Mr 
Nehru indicated that apart from 
statistics, one could notice it visibly. 
Nonetheless, the most skilled elements 
of the populace are benefiting the most 
from this improvement, which must 
be extended to all the layers of society. 

General de Gaulle goes back to 
the subject of China by informing Mr 
Nehru of certain discussions he had 
had with Mr Khrushchev regarding 
China’s strong growth. Mr 
Khrushchev had replied that, despite 
everything, China was not dangerous; 
but visibly, he does not like to talk 
much about it. 

Mr Nehru acknowledges — as did 
Mr Khrushchev — that there are vast 
unexploited spaces in China, but she 
is currently populating Tibet as she 
had earlier done in Mongolia, and that 
in twenty-five years, her population 
will have touched one billion. Already 
in the past, it had stretched to South 
Asia and up to Africa. 

General de Gaulle asks if Mr 
Nehru thinks that China’s recent 
incursions into Indian territory' are 
aimed at annoying India, or whether 

i. On recent developments in the Indo- 
Chinese dispute, see Documents 
diplomatiques franqais, 1959-11, nos. 
129 (and note), 177 (note), 218 (and 
notes), 273 (note). 
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l’lnde. ou s’ils marquent le debut 
d’une expansion systematique. 

Page 581 

M. Nehru hesite a donner une 
reponse categorique, mais il penserait 
que plutot les Chinois ne s’interessent 
qu’a des zones limitees du territoire 
indien, comme celle dans laquelle passe 
la route des caravanes entre le 
Sinkiang et le Tibet. Cette route, qu’ils 
ont commence a construire, a pour 
eux une importance strategique. Ils 
considerent en outre comme leur 
territoire tout ce qu’ils occupaient il y 
a des siecles. Au moment de 
l’insurrection au Tibet/ ils etaient 
furieux contre l'lnde, car ils croyaient 
qu’elle avait aide les Tibetains. Ils ont 
place des troupes a la frontiere 
indienne dans les montagnes 
occidentales, et elles y sont restees, 
en declarant que ces territoires leur 
appartenaient. Pour ce qui est de la 
situation au Tibet, l’lnde a quelques 
renseignements par ses agents 
commerciaux et par ses consuls. Dans 
l’ensemble, la rebellion est ecrasee, 
malgre de petits incidents sporadiques. 
Les Chinois cherchent surtout a briser 
le pouvoir des lamas et a diminuer leur 
credit. La population a beaucoup 
souffert et souffre encore. Le courant 
de refugies continue. Les colons 
chinois viennent s’ installer en masse 
et, dans dix ans, il y aura au Tibet plus 

J. Sur r insurrection et la fuite du Dalai" 
Lama, voir Documents diplomatic] ues 
fran( ais, 1959-1, no 207 (et note). 


this marks the beginning of a 
systematic expansion. 

Mr Nehru hesitates to give a 
categorical reply, but he thinks rather 
that the Chinese are interested only in 
limited zones of Indian territory, such 
as the one through which runs the 
caravan route between Sinkiang and 
Tibet. This road, which they have 
started building, is of strategic 
importance to them. Further, they 
consider everything they occupied 
centuries ago to be their territory. 
During the insurrection in Tibet/ they 
were furious with India because they 
thought she had helped the Tibetans. 
They posted troops at the Indian 
border in the western ranges and they 
remained there, declaring that these 
territories belonged to them. As far as 
the situation in Tibet is concerned. 
India has some information through 
her commercial staff and her consuls. 
On the whole, the rebellion has been 
crushed, despite minor sporadic 
incidents. The Chinese are trying, 
above all, to destroy the power of the 
lamas and to undermine their 
credibility. The people have greatly 
suffered and continue to suffer. The 
flow of refugees is continuing. The 
Chinese colonisers are coming in 
droves to settle there and, in ten years, 
there will be more Chinese people in 

j. On this insurrection and the Dalai Lama’s 
flight, see Documents diplomatiques 
franqais, 1959-1, no. 207 (and note). 
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de Chinois que de Tibetains. Le 
gouvernement est assure par un 
gouverneur militaire chinois avec 
quelques comites locaux. Quant au 
Dalai Lama, qui n’a que vingt-six ans, 
c'est un homme qui a beaucoup de 
charme et d’intelligence et qui a 
considerablement muri. II est difficile 
de dire quelle sera son influence dans 
l’avenir. 

Le general de Gaulle demande si 
les incidents au Tibet ont resserre les 
liens entre le Pakistan et l’lnde. 

M. Nehru repond qu’il n’y a pas 
entre ces deux pays de collaboration 
en matiere de defense. Les zones 
interessees sont trop eloignees 1’une 
de f autre. Pour l’lnde, le probleme 
essentiel est celui des communications. 
II est plus facile aux Chinois de 
descendre des montagnes qu’aux 
Indiens d’y monter. Aussi construit- 
on des routes et des aerodromes pour 
approvisionner les troupes que l’lnde 
aurait a placer dans ces regions. 

Pour repondre a une question du 
general de Gaulle sur 1’ atmosphere 
generate dans l’Asie du sud-est, M. 
Nehru indique qu’il y a des frictions 
continuelles, mais que la Chine ne fera 
rien pour provoquer des troubles 
graves. Avec la Birmanie par exemple, 
ou elle pouvait facilement entrer, la 
Chine a conclu un arrangement. Elle 
sent qu’elle est allee trop loin depuis 
quelques mois et qu’elle est devenue 
tres impopulaire. Elle veut maintenant 
donner une impression de mansuetude 
sans provoquer de changements 
politiques. 


Tibet than Tibetans. Governance is 
taken care of by a Chinese military 
governor with a few local committees. 
As for the Dalai Lama, who is just 
twenty-six years old, he is a man of 
great charm and intelligence who has 
matured considerably. It is difficult to 
predict how influential he will be in 
future. 

General de Gaulle asks if these 
incidents in Tibet have brought 
Pakistan and India closer. 

Mr Nehru replies that there is no 
collaboration in defence between these 
two countries. The zones concerned 
are too far from each other. For India, 
the essential problem is that of 
communications. It is easier for the 
Chinese to come down from the 
mountains than for Indians to climb 
up. Also, roads and landing strips are 
being built to bring supplies to troops 
that India would have to station in 
these regions. 

In reply to another question from 
General de Gaulle on the general 
atmosphere in Southeast Asia, Mr 
Nehru says that there are constant 
frictions, but China would not do 
anything to trigger serious turmoil. 
With Burma, for instance, where she 
could easily penetrate, China has 
concluded an arrangement. She feels 
that she has gone too far since the 
past few months and that she has 
become extremely unpopular. She 
now wishes to convey an impression 
of goodwill without inciting political 
changes. 
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En ce qui conceme les relations 
entre la France et l’lnde. le general 
de Gaulle rappelle le traite sur les 
comptoirs fran^ais qui a ete signe avant 
son retour au pouvoir. K Le 
gouvemement fran^ais ne reviendra 
pas la-dessus, mais il prefere que Ton 
n’en presse pas trop la ratification. 

M. Nehru serait heureux que cette 
ratification intervint le plus rapidement 
possible. Mais il appartient au 
gouvemement fran^ais de juger de son 
opportunity. 

Le general de Gaulle, explique 
que les choses deviendront beaucoup 
plus faciles si, comme il l’espere, les 
relations entre l’lnde et la France se 
developpent et si a Pondichery, 
I’lnstitut fran^ais fonctionne bien. 

M. Nehru indique que l’lnde 
souhaite qu’il y ait un centre culturel 
fran9ais, lequel se trouve tres bien situe 
a Pondichery. 

Le general de Gaulle croit savoir 
que le petit nombre d’etudiants indiens 
a Pondichery s’explique par le fait que 
flnstitut fran^ais enseigne surtout les 
humanites et non pas les sciences qui 
interessent davantage les Indiens. 


K. En octobre 1954, un accord fut signe 
prevoyant une consultation non des 
populations des Comptoirs, mais des 
assemblies elues; une forte majority se 
pronon^a pour le rattachement a l’lnde 
qui fut opere de facto le 1 novembre 
(Documents Diplomatiques Franqais 
1954, no 283 et note, 341 et note). Le 
traite officiel fut signe le 29 mai 1956. 


As far as relations between 
France and India are concerned, 
General de Gaulle recalls the treaty on 
French trading posts that was signed 
before his return to power. k The 
French government will not go back 
on it, but he would prefer that its 
ratification not be pressed for. 

Mr Nehru would be delighted to 
have the ratification take place as fast 
as possible, but it is up to the French 
government to judge the opportune 
moment for her. 

General de Gaulle explains that 
things will become much easier if, as 
he hopes, the relations between India 
and France develop and if the Institut 
fran^ais in Pondicherry runs well. 

Mr Nehru says that India would 
like to have a French cultural centre, 
which will be well situated in 
Pondicherry. 

General de Gaulle thinks that the 
small number of Indian students in 
Pondicherry can be explained by the 
fact that the Institut fran^ais mostly 
teaches the humanities and not 
science, which is of greater interest 

k. In October 1954, an agreement was 
signed providing for consultations not 
with the people of the Trading Posts 
but the assembly of elected 
representatives; a large majority elected 
for joining the Indian Union, which was 
implemented de facto on 1 st November 
( Documents diplomatiques franqais 
1954, nos. 283 and note, 341 and note). 
The official treaty was signed on 29 
May 1956. 
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Quelque chose pourrait etre fait a cet 
egard. 

M. Nehru ajoute que pour des 
raisons d’ equivalence des diplomes, 
les etudiants sont incertains quant a 
l’avenir que leur assurerait Pondichery, 
a moins qu’ils n’etudient 
specifiquement le fran^ais. 

582 

Le general de Gaulle resume 
encore une fois l’essentiel de ses 
entretiens qui ont porte sur la detente, 
le sommet, les relations entre l’Est et 
l’Ouest, la libre determination en 
Afrique. Pour ce qui est des pays 
arabes, la France n’a rien contre eux. 
Ils manifestent beaucoup d’ excitation, 
mais celle-ci est dans leur nature. Avec 
l’lnde, la France entend developper 
ses relations, non seulement dans les 
domaines culturel et economique, 
mais aussi politique, car il n’y a entre 
ces deux pays aucune opposition. II 
conviendrait done de ne pas y faire 
obstacle en evitant dans toute la mesure 
du possible des prises de position 
susceptibles de gener 1’ autre partie. 
Pour l’essentiel, a savoir la paix et 
l’aide aux pays insuffisamment 
developpes, l’lnde et la France sont 
d’ accord. Celle-ci desire contribuer au 
developpement de celle-la. Ayant 
atteint a la stabilite politique, financiere 
et economique, la France peut 
maintenant intervenir davantage dans 
l’economie mondiale. 

M. Nehru remercie le general de 
Gaulle de ses aimables paroles et 


to Indians. Something could be done 
about this. 

Mr Nehru adds that due to the 
issue of the equivalence of degrees, 
the students are uncertain about the 
future that Pondicherry holds for them, 
unless they specifically study French. 


General de Gaulle recapitulates 
the main points of his talks on detente, 
the Summit, the relations between east 
and west Europe, free determination 
in Africa. As for the Arab countries, 
France has nothing against them. They 
display a lot of excitement, but that is 
part of their nature. With India, France 
intends to develop its relations not only 
in the cultural and economic areas but 
also the political one as there is no 
clash between these two countries. It 
would therefore be advisable not to 
place any obstacles to this by avoiding 
as far as possible the adoption of any 
position likely to cause any concern 
to the other party. For the essentials, 
that is peace and aid to less developed 
countries, India and France are in 
agreement. France desires to 
contribute to India’s development. 
Having attained political, financial and 
economic stability, France can now 
contribute more to the global 
economy. 

Mr Nehru thanks General de 
Gaulle for his kind words and deplores 
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deplore que le monde ne soit pas 
toujours gouveme par la raison et la 
logique, mais par la passion et la 
mefiance. 

Le general de Gaulle indique que, 
tout en n’etant pas imperialiste, la 
France croit necessaire de recreer sa 
force; elle le fait pour elle-meme, mais 
peut-etre aussi pour d’autres. 

M. Debre ajoute que tout l’effort 
de la Communaute consiste a garantir 
la stabilite et la liberte dans le monde. 
Certains Etats africains ont pu deja 
s’organiser en union avec la France. 
D’autres se laissent emporter par la 
passion. L’effort que fait la France 
depuis que le general de Gaulle est 
revenu au pouvoir tend a faire du plus 
grand nombre d’Etats africains 
possible, d’ici vingt a trente ans, un 
facteur d’equilibre et de paix. 

Le general de Gaulle rappelle, a 
cet egard, la decision recente du Mali. L 
Ce n’est que si Ton agit sans passion, 
en s'abstenant de toute excitation, que 
ces Etats pourront etre independants 
dans la liberte. 

(Cabinet du Ministre.) 


L. Des accords de transfert de competence 
avaient ete signes le 4 avril par MM. 
Debre, Modibo Keita et Mamadou Dia 
pour le Mali (voir ci-dessus le no 154 et 
note). Pour plus de details sur le contenu 
des accords, voir YAnnee politique 1960, 
p. 340-341. 


the fact that the world is not always 
governed by reason and logic but by 
passion and distrust. 

General de Gaulle states that 
France, while not being imperialistic, 
believes it necessary to rebuild her 
forces; she is doing it for herself, but 
perhaps also for others. 

Mr Debre adds that all the effort 
of the Community consists of 
guaranteeing stability and freedom in 
the world. Certain African States have 
already been able to organise 
themselves in union with France. 
Others are getting carried away by 
passion. France’s endeavour since 
General de Gaulle’s return to power 
has been to make of the largest possible 
number of African States a factor of 
balance and peace within the next 
twenty to thirty years. 

In this regard. General de Gaulle 
recalls Mali’s recent decision . 1 It is 
only when we act dispassionately, 
abstaining from all excitement, that 
these States will be able to be 
independent in freedom. 

(Minister’s Office) 


1. Agreements for transfer of competence 
were signed on 4 April by Messrs Debre, 
Modibo Keita and Mamadou Dia for 
Mali (see no. 154 and note above). For 
further details on the contents of this 
agreement, see Annee politique 1960, pp. 
340-341. 
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146. In London: To the Foreign Press Association 72 

Plane Incident will Not Affect Summit Talks in 
Major Way — Nehru 

London, May lO.-Prime Minister Nehru said here yesterday that he did not 
think the shooting down of an American plane over Soviet territory would 
affect the coming east-west summit conference “in any major way.” 

Pandit Nehru, who was a guest of the Foreign Press Association at lunch, 
was answering questions. 

On apartheid, he said: “I need hardly tell you how very much opposed we 
are to racial discrimination. In the modem world that kind of thing just cannot 
be carried on without conflict. 

“Africa is in a tremendous ferment, seething, and when that sort of thing 
happens whole populations become conscious, politically and otherwise, of 
the good things of life. They cannot be ignored more especially where matters 
of individual self-respect are concerned.” 

Pandit Nehru added that these and other matters were being discussed at 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference. “The more we talk there, the 
less we have to say outside”, he said. 

“Some of my colleagues did so afterwards and they got into trouble.” 

To a questioner who compared South Africans racial policy to the caste 
system of India, he replied: “The caste system was unfair. It may not have 
been racial in that sense of the word but large numbers were kept repressed.” 

He described legislative processes which had been applied in India “against 
that sort of thing” and said “the main point is that the law, in principle, does not 
recognise any kind of racial or caste discrimination. Sometimes people are 
even punished for it.” 

The Indian Prime Minister referred to the talks he had less than a month 
ago with the Prime Minister of the Chinese Republic, Mr. Chou En-lai. He said 
they were “helpful in the sense that both of us got a better idea of the other’s 
point of view, but apart from that there was not much approach to each other’s 
viewpoint.” 

Asked about India-Pakistan relations. Pandit Nehru replied: “Broadly, our 
relations are much better than they have been for the last ten years or so.” 
Some problems still remained to be settled, but “so far as the people of India 
are concerned relations are almost back to normal and the old feelings resulting 


72. Reuter’s report, London, 9 May 1960. National Herald, 11 May 1960. 
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from partition are practically gone.” 

Pandit Nehru said of the European Common Market that India had not 
been very favourable to such restricted areas as they meant that countries such 
as his would not have the same approach as formerly. But he thought that this 
matter was “not very rigid” and that “some way may be found whereby the 
difficulties may be less.” 

Asked if the Indian Government would give de jure recognition to the state 
of Israel in future. Pandit Nehru pointed out that India had recognised Israel de 
jure long ago. 

He went on: “But we have not followed this up by sending a diplomatic 
mission there. We did not send a mission because we thought we could perhaps 
approach a little fearer to the solution to problems there by not doing so.” 

India’s contacts with the Arab world were considerable and Israel was not 
popular among these Arab countries. 

“It was therefore a practical consideration that led us to this policy.” Pandit 
Nehru added. 

He said that the “Colombo Plan” had been welcomed in Asia and it would 
be “a good thing” if it were extended to Africa or if a separate plan could be 
founded. 

But Pandit Nehru warned that the gap was widening all the time between 
the industrial and the underdeveloped countries. Something had to be done to 
lessen the gap but it could not be covered by “relatively small schemes.” 


147. In London: At a Reception 73 

Indo-Pakistan Relations 
Nehru’s Analysis 

London, May 10. Prime Minister Nehru said here today that the peoples of 
India and Pakistan who had the closest links in the past had forgotten the 
bitterness of the problems arising from Partition and added, “they now meet 
each other not only in a friendly way but almost in an emotional way, 
remembering the past and trying to recover it.” 

He was speaking at a reception jointly given in his honour by the Royal 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society and the East India Association. 

73. Reuter’s report of a speech at a reception given by the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society and the East India Association, 10 May 1960. National Herald , 12 May 1960. 
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Mr. Nehru said that despite the problems between the two countries the 
fact remained that their people were closer to each other than any other people 
in the world. 

The Indian Prime Minister said that the basic problem before India was to 
meet the demands of her people — most of whom lived in villages and were 
politically conscious — for better conditions of life. This was a “fascinating, 
exciting and often irritating but above all fascinating task.” 

He briefly referred to India’s Five Year Plans to describe how this task was 
being tackled. 

Sir John Woodhead, Chairman of the East India Association and a former 
Governor of Bengal, welcoming Mr. Nehru described him as “one of the veteran 
statesmen of our age”, and said “when the history of our times comes to be 
written your place in the esteem of your fellowmen is assured for all time.” 

148. Tenth Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 74 

1. THE MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that since the uprising in Iraq in July 1958 the whole of 
the Middle East had been in a state of unstable equilibrium: and the makings of 
another catastrophe were there. The Middle East was of great importance to 
the Commonwealth, occupying a strategic position in air and sea 
communications. It was a link between Asia and Africa, rich in oil, and was 
that part of the world where Russia still sought to achieve her old ambition of 
acquiring a warm-water port. The main elements in the complex political situation 
were the conflict between Israel and the Arab States; the marked inequalities of 
wealth in the region; and uncertainty about the intentions of President Nasser, 
whose publications indicated an ambition for eventual Egyptian hegemony over 
the Islamic world. 

The United Kingdom Government had tried to improve relations with the 
United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) by concluding a financial settlement, resuming 
diplomatic relations, sending trade missions and not opposing the World Bank 
loan for the Suez Canal. They had also tried to establish confidence, for example, 
by explaining their policy on the export of arms to Iraq and Israel. But 
unfortunately relations between the United Kingdom and the U.A.R. were not 

74. Minutes of the Tenth Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S.W. 1, on Wednesday, 

11th May, 1960, at 3-30 p.m. Harold Macmillan was in the Chair. 
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yet satisfactory. There were three main causes for President Nasser’s continuing 
distrust. First, he did not understand why we supplied arms to Israel: he did 
not appreciate that, if we did not supply the limited quantities needed to enable 
Israel to defend herself, she might well have recourse again to a preventive 
war. Secondly, President Nasser thought that the United Kingdom was supporting 
Iraq against the U.A.R.: this was not so, though we wanted Iraq to remain 
independent. Finally, he resented the friendly relations which we enjoyed with 
Jordan. Notwithstanding these continuing causes of distrust, the United Kingdom 
Government would persevere in trying to improve relations with the U.A.R. 

As to the Middle East as a whole, the purpose of the United Kingdom 
Government was to disengage from the political conflicts between Arab States. 
They could not do so completely because of the responsibilities and obligations 
they had undertaken, for example, in relation to Libya and the Persian Gulf 
States. But they would endeavour to pursue a policy of not becoming involved 
in new conflicts. He thought that the two basic problems — the conflict between 
Israel and the Arab States and the great inequalities of wealth — could best be 
tackled through the United Nations since any unilateral approach seemed 
inevitably to arouse suspicions. It had accordingly been a great disappointment 
that the United Nations initiatives for mediation over the Suez Canal and for a 
co-operative development effort among the Arab States had both failed. 

President Ayub said that President Nasser had visited Pakistan recently. 
They had spoken about the Suez crisis of 1956. He had told President Nasser 
why Pakistan had not supported him at that time, and had also told him that he 
had placed himself in an extremely dangerous position from which only the 
unexpected intervention of the United States had saved him. President Nasser 
had expressed suspicions of the Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO) and of 
Turkey. He had explained to President Nasser that CENTO covered only a 
limited sphere of common interest and was not making plans against the U.A.R.; 
that CENTO was not as strong as he would like to see it; but that it was a shield 
against Russian penetration through Iran, and that without it the Suez Canal 
and the U.A.R. would be in great danger. He had told President Nasser that he 
wished CENTO had more depth, and he thought he had been understood. He 
had also reminded President Nasser of Turkey’s centuries-long struggle with 
Russia and of her continued fear of Russian expansion in that area; Turkey had 
to have strong friends against such a powerful adversary. 

Turning to the general situation in the Middle East, President Ayub said that 
there were dangers in the strains and stresses between Israel and the Arab 
world, and in the advance of Communism within the Arab world. The only 
effective resistance to Communism in that part of the world was Arab nationalism, 
of which the spearhead was President Nasser. If the West could win President 
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Nasser’s confidence, they might be able to guide him in his relations with the 
rest of the Arab world. His own impression was that President Nasser was a 
good and honest man with a great concern for the welfare of his people, but he 
doubted whether he had good advisers. The wise course for the West would 
be to try to remove misunderstandings, to assure President Nasser that the 
Western world did not mean him ill, and to convince him that Israel would not 
be allowed to expand outside her present boundaries. He thought the onus 
rested on Israel, as the new State inserted in the Arab world, to declare that she 
would not expand her frontiers. It was difficult to judge what Egypt’s intentions 
towards Israel were; but his own assessment was that, although Egypt would 
find it politically impossible to accept the present boundaries of Israel and 
would demand something like the boundaries proposed in the United Nations 
resolution of 1948, she realised in fact that Israel was now too well organised 
and had too many friends to be liquidated. The U.A.R. was indeed afraid of the 
growing power of Israel. When the West talked of equality of arms between 
Israel and the Arab world, the Arabs considered that the West did not take into 
account that they were not under a united leadership and that their arms were 
therefore more dispersed. 

The situation was greatly exacerbated by the Palestine refugee problem. 
The refugees could not go back to Palestine and the Arab States were using 
their plight for political ends. A solution to this problem would greatly ease 
tension in the Middle East. Iraq, Syria and Egypt herself could help, but were 
finding reasons for not doing so. Any plans to deal with the refugees, however, 
would have to take into account the United Nations resolution of 1948 which 
proposed sending them back to Palestine. The blockade of the Suez Canal was 
a political problem flowing from the bad relations between Israel and the U.A.R. 
He did not think it affected Israel much economically, as she had access to the 
Red Sea and was not land-locked or blockaded. 

Mr. Nehru said that Arab nationalism was the basic element in the Middle 
East situation. The Arabs were a proud race with a long tradition and a common 
language. In the eyes of Arabs everywhere President Nasser was the 
unquestioned leader of Arab nationalism, and attempts to ignore or belittle him 
would only arouse hostility. The problems created by Arab nationalism could 
not be solved by military means. The rest of the world would need to demonstrate 
that they were not opposed to it as such, and that they were willing to discuss 
the problems it created in a friendly and understanding way. 

The differences between Israel and the Arab States were deep, but he 
agreed with President Ayub that no intelligent Arab thought that Israel would be 
liquidated: too much should not be read into public speeches. He did not see 
any early solution and thought that a change in the situation generally would 
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have to come first. Perhaps a solution might eventually be found along the lines 
of the United Nations resolution, involving an acceptance by the Arab States of 
the continuance of Israel within somewhat curtailed boundaries. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that he agreed with President Ayub that the refugee 
problem was being used for political purposes. Even when some refugees had 
been allowed to go to Iraq the Iraqi Government had not allowed them to settle 
there but had insisted upon their retaining refugee status. On the point raised 
by President Ayub about equality in arms between Israel and the Arab world, he 
said that it had never been the United Kingdom’s policy to export arms on that 
basis. The few Centurion tanks which had been shipped to Israel had to be 
compared with the 300 or 400 heavy tanks owned by the Arab States. Exports 
of arms from the United Kingdom to Israel represented only a small fraction of 
our arms exports to the Arab States as a whole. 

President Ayub commented that this was just the kind of explanation which 
the United Kingdom Government should be giving to President Nasser as one 
of the steps towards restoring confidence. 

2. SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that the one satisfactory development in this area since 
the last Prime Ministers’ Conference had been the progress of Malaya. Indonesia, 
on the contrary, presented a picture of economic deterioration and political 
instability in which President Sukarno held the balance between the army and 
the Communists; the United Kingdom Government was trying to help by modest 
supplies of arms and technical aid and by exercising restraint on the President’s 
agitation against Dutch New Guinea. 

With regard to Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, in which Commonwealth 
countries were much involved in various ways, the United Kingdom Government 
were anxious to keep the area neutral and see that the Geneva Agreements 
were earned out. One serious danger was the lack of effective administration 
in Laos; the United Kingdom Government were in favour of bringing back the 
International Commission in Laos but it was impossible to compel Laos to 
agree to this against their will. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that President Sukarno was considered by some 
as a great liability to Indonesia but he was extremely popular despite his erratic 
policies. Two years ago, for instance, Malaya had made a Treaty of Friendship 
with him but little had come of it. The Indonesian Army was effectively 
commanded by General Nasution 75 who was himself definitely anti-Communist. 

75. Abdul Haris Nasution. 
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The real reason for President Sukarno’s agitation over West New Guinea was 
to distract popular attention from the economic instability of Indonesia which, 
although causing little unrest to the rural population, was potentially dangerous 
in the towns. This question could be troublesome for Malaya where there were 
many families of Indonesian descent; furthermore, if Indonesia succumbed to 
Communist subversion the Malayan victory over Communism would be 
imperilled. 

Russia had already intervened in Indonesia with a recent offer of $250 
millions in addition to a similar sum provided over the last two years; Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to Indonesia could be interpreted as part of the Russian 
campaign to gain goodwill in the area and perhaps also to show neutral countries 
that Russia was not backing China in the Indonesian quarrel with China. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman agreed that there was still no effective form of 
government in Laos which could combat Communism. Cambodia also depended 
on government by personality. Prince Sihanouk 76 seemed at times to incline 
towards Communism, but it was possible that he was in fact pursuing a balanced 
neutralist policy. In South Vietnam, the President was virtually a dictator but 
the Government were seriously exposed to subversion. The Vietnamese had 
recently taken an interest in Malayan methods of Fighting the Communists and 
had sent their Deputy President to Malaya for this purpose. In this connexion, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman said that when in New Zealand he had suggested the 
creation of a training centre for countries engaged in anti-Communist 
psychological warfare. The end of the emergency in Malaya did not mean that 
every Communist had been wiped out; many had crossed the Thailand border; 
but an understanding had now been reached with the Thais for maximum co- 
operation against them. 

In conclusion, Tunku Abdul Rahman said that he had recently suggested 
the establishment of an organisation to bring the countries of South-East Asia 
closer together politically and to try to increase the economic influence and 
strength of the area through regional relations similar to those of the European 
groups. Siam, Thailand and the Philippines had agreed to participate, but it 
would take time for the idea to develop. The organisation was not intended to 
have a central secretariat, but to meet as convenient in any of the capitals of 
the countries participating. 

Mr. Nehru said that he wished to draw attention to a recent report that a 
Dutch aircraft carrier had been dispatched to West New Guinea to reinforce 
Dutch troops there. This seemed to contain the possibility of grave 
consequences. As regards Laos, it would be a serious matter if the Geneva 

76. Norodum Sihanouk, Prime Minister of Cambodia. 
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Agreements, even if they had not always been effective, were to fail completely, 
and every effort should be made to keep them in existence. It was unfortunate 
that the Laotian Government refused to readmit the International Commission, 
but they could not be compelled to do so. In general, it was important to guard 
against a superficial appreciation of the popularity of the Governments in this 
area, where often elections were not free and the Governments with which 
other countries had to deal were far from representative and liable to sudden 
collapse. The basis of any policy should be the feeling and interest of the 
people concerned, who should be won over by assistance rather than by military 
means. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that he would take up the question of the despatch 
of the Dutch aircraft carrier with the Netherlands Government during his 
forthcoming visit to that country. 

Mr. Menzies said that he agreed that the situation in Laos was very difficult; 
it was most important that the country should be independent and neutral, 
receive economic aid and acquire an effective central government. Other 
countries should pursue firm, clear and unprovocative policies with regard to 
Laos. 

He had, on his recent tour, visited both Indonesia and Malaya and been 
struck by the difference in the circumstances and atmosphere in these countries 
which had both recently achieved independence. The Indonesians, 14 years 
after the Dutch had left, were still very hostile to them, and the country was 
desperately short of skilled administrators and economic experts. The 
Indonesians were indeed fully aware of this and there was great emphasis on 
education. In Malaya, on the other hand, which had achieved its independence 
in an entirely peaceful manner, the atmosphere was one of prosperity, efficient 
Government and great friendliness to Europeans. 

On Indonesia. Mr. Menzies said that President Sukarno was a virtual dictator 
and had more interest in Dutch New Guinea than in the economic problems of 
Indonesia. He did not, himself, think that it would be an aggressive act for the 
Dutch to send an aircraft carrier to the area, since the Indonesians were already 
overwhelmingly superior in military strength compared with the local Dutch 
forces, by reason of the military aid they received from many Communist and 
non-Communist countries. In any case, it was not the Dutch who had taken an 
aggressive attitude in this matter, but the Indonesians, who refused to take 
their case to the International Court. While he had been in Indonesia, President 
Sukarno had agreed to make a public declaration not to resort to force in the 
dispute; but other Indonesians took a more threatening line, and it was not 
unreasonable for the Dutch to take precautions. Australia was most anxious 
that arms supplied to Indonesia should be strictly for internal purposes only. 
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Australia recognised Dutch sovereignty in West New Guinea, but would concur 
in any settlement of the problem that was reached by negotiation. Meanwhile, 
it was important that no action should be taken which would increase the risk 
of hostilities and that influential countries should persuade Indonesia to this view. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that, while the Dutch aircraft carrier would not 
affect the level of forces, its despatch was the sort of action which President 
Sukarno would use to exploit the situation politically. 

President Ayub said that he had recently emphasised to the Indonesian 
Ambassador that the dispute should be fully discussed at the United Nations. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Diefenbaker, Mr. Nehru said that in his 
recent talks with Mr. Chou En-lai he had formed the impression that China was 
not likely to commit any further aggression in the Far East at present; but Indo- 
China seemed to him to be a most vulnerable area if the Geneva Agreements 
were to break down. 

Mr. Nash said, in referring to his own visit last year, that the Indonesians 
had an inherent antagonism to the Dutch and they had thus denied themselves 
valuable technical assistance. New Zealand had had difficulty over the devaluation 
last year which applied to monies sent by New Zealand for helping Indonesia 
under the Colombo Plan. He referred also to the case of a technical training 
school, the results from which had been disappointing, and in fact this project 
had been New Zealand’s only doubtful project under the Colombo Plan. He 
thought that economic assistance and political supervision would be the best 
way to help Laos, perhaps on the lines recently attempted by Mr. Hammarskjold. 
He did not believe there was at present a threat of invasion of Laos from China. 
In general. New Zealand wished to assist in the process of developing effective 
forms of Government in the countries of South-East Asia. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said he wished to draw attention to the illegal opium 
trade across the border with Thailand; opium was now being sold openly in 
Laos, and if this were not stopped by the United Nations, Malaya might be 
forced to return to the legalisation of the sale of opium under control. 

3. AFRICA 

Mr. Macmillan invited Mr. Macleod to give a description of the way in which 
the United Kingdom was discharging its responsibilities for dependent territories 
in Africa and to indicate the developments which were likely to take place. 

Mr. Macleod said that, while the current meeting was in progress, other 
conferences had resulted in agreement on dates for the achievement of 

77. Iain Macleod, Secretary of State for the Colonies, UK. 
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independence by two dependent territories in Africa — Sierra Leone and the 
Somaliland Protectorate. It had been agreed that Sierra Leone should become 
independent on 27th April, 1961, and it seemed likely that she would then make 
an application for membership of the Commonwealth. As regards the Somaliland 
Protectorate, he recalled that his predecessor had previously given an undertaking 
that, when the Italian Trusteeship of Somalia came to an end on 1st January, 
1961, the United Kingdom would facilitate discussions between the Governments 
of the Somaliland Protectorate and of Somalia on the formation of a union 
between the two countries. The date of Somalia’s independence had subsequently 
been advanced to 1st July, 1960, and following elections in the Protectorate the 
Legislative Council there had passed a resolution calling for independence in 
time to enable the territory to unite with Somalia on the same day as the Italian 
Trusteeship was to end. Although the United Kingdom Government considered 
that 1st July, 1960. was in many respects, too soon for independence for the 
Somaliland Protectorate, they had decided to accede to the request rather than 
continue to discharge the responsibility of government in circumstances which 
would probably have necessitated the use of troops to preserve law and order. 
The Protectorate would now become independent on 26th June, 1960, in order 
to enable a union with Somalia to be proclaimed on 1st July. Satisfactory 
arrangements had been made in regard to the expatriate officials serving the 
Protectorate administration; and it was likely that a number of them would 
remain after independence. Financial aid from the United Kingdom would 
continue for some time. It was unlikely that the new Republic of Somalia 
would apply for membership of the Commonwealth, but the United Kingdom 
hoped to establish close relations with it, especially on economic matters. 

In October 1960 Tanganyika was to adopt a form of government providing 
for a Chief Minister, and it was likely that further constitutional advance would 
follow, culminating in independence in 1962 or 1963. 

The situation in Uganda was complicated by the sharp divergence of opinion 
between the progressive elements on the one hand and traditionalist opinion on 
the other. Whilst it had hitherto been their policy to help Uganda to develop as 
a unitary State the United Kingdom Government did not wish to exclude a 
federal solution. It was unlikely that further constitutional advance would take 
place before the elections which were due to be held in 1961. One matter 
giving rise to particular concern in Uganda was the position of the 70,000 Asians. 

The political situation in Kenya was somewhat turbulent, partly due to the 
circumstances of Mr. Kenyatta. partly because of pre-electoral manoeuvres 

78. Jomo Kenyatta, under detention at this time, became first Prime Minister of Kenya in 

1963. 
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by the various political parties, and partly because of the fears on the part of 
the European community of the consequences of the constitutional arrangements 
agreed at the recent Conference in London.^ Nevertheless it was hoped that, 
given co-operation by the African political leaders, the situation would be 
stabilised and conditions created for a resumption of peaceful constitutional 
progress. 

A Commissioner was examining the constitutional position in Zanzibar and 
it seemed likely that a measure of advance would be made following his report. 

As regards the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the United Kingdom 
Government were awaiting the report of the Central African Advisory 
Commission (the Monckton Commission), following which a conference would 
be held to review the Federal constitution. In the meantime, it had been agreed 
to hold a conference in London, opening on 19th July, 1960, on constitutional 
advance in Nyasaland. 

The situation in Gambia was likely to be affected by three factors — the 
independence of the neighbouring countries of Mali and Sierra Leone, the 
elections to be held under universal suffrage at the end of May 1960 and the 
current deterioration in the territory’s economy. Gambia might ultimately federate 
with Sierra Leone, join with Mali, or even become the subject of some special 
constitutional arrangement with the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries, such as had been devised in the case of Singapore. 

In reply to a question from President Ayub regarding the measures which 
might be taken to safeguard the rights of Pakistani emigrants, particularly to 
the East African territories, Mr. Macleod said that the United Kingdom 
Government would keep the problem well in mind and before granting 
independence to a territory would wish to satisfy themselves that relations 
between the various races were likely to develop in a satisfactory manner. He 
would be glad at any time to discuss the matter further with the Governments 
of India and Pakistan. 

Dr Nkrumah said that the Government of Ghana appreciated the efforts 
which the United Kingdom Government were making to accelerate the 
development of United Kingdom colonial territories in Africa and their advance 
towards independence. He believed that dependent territories should be helped 
to attain their independence at the earliest date acceptable to the people 
themselves. Whatever the difficulties involved it should be recognised that the 
Governments of all African territories should command the confidence of the 
majority of the people living in those territories. 

79. Held in London between 18 January and 21 February 1960. 
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Current developments in Africa should be considered against the wider 
background. Recent years had seen the development of a strong force of African 
nationalism, which was now expressing itself as a struggle for free and 
independent nationhood. The trend of thought among African leaders was 
towards a union of African States. In dealing with this one of the objectives 
must be to preserve the Commonwealth as an effective organisation for the 
pursuit of multi-racial policies. 

Another problem of deep concern to African nationalism was the present 
position of South-West Africa, a United Nations Trust Territory administered 
by the Union of South Africa. The Government of Ghana did not regard this 
matter as solely the concern of the South African Government but considered 
that the Commonwealth as a whole had a special responsibility. Ghana intended 
at the next session of the United Nations to press for a change in the present 
arrangements for administering the mandate in South-West Africa, and in raising 
this matter would be glad to have the support of other Commonwealth countries. 

Summing up. Mr. Macmillan said that Mr. Macleod had given the meeting 
an indication of the problems which lay ahead; in tackling them the United 
Kingdom Government would have very much in mind the wider background 
described by Dr. Nkrumah. He hoped that with faith and patience, and in the 
knowledge that they carried with them the broad sympathy of their 
Commonwealth colleagues. United Kingdom Ministers would be able to meet 
the challenge of the future in Africa in a liberal, tolerant and fair manner. 

London, S. W 1, 
llth May, 1960. 


149. Eleventh Meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers 80 

1. THE SUPPLY OF ADMINISTRATIVE, 

TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH PERSONNEL IN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that the Federation of Malaya, like other newly 
independent under-developed countries, was faced with urgent and complex 
needs, perhaps the most important of which was to accelerate her economic 

80. Minutes of the Eleventh Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S.W. 1 , on Thursday, 
12th May, 1960, at 10-30 a.m. Harold Macmillan was in the Chair. 
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programme. There was, however, an acute scarcity of skilled personnel, which 
had been increased by the need to fill the posts formerly occupied by expatriate 
officials. The Federation of Malaya was grateful for the help which she had 
received from other Commonwealth countries in the provision of experts and 
also for the facilities offered by Commonwealth countries for training Malayan 
nationals. He hoped that this co-operation would continue and develop. But the 
problem could be overcome more easily if a scheme could be drawn up within 
the Commonwealth broadly similar to the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Scheme for Operational and Executive Personnel (OPEX). Under such a scheme 
independent Commonwealth countries would try to provide each other on 
request with operational and executive staff to fill administrative and technical 
posts, the recipient Government being the employing authority and guaranteeing 
a basic salary. The staff concerned would not be employed as advisers but as 
officers carrying out executive functions on a full-time basis, responsible to 
and controlled by the Government to which they were seconded. Such a scheme 
would need to be worked out in detail, and he suggested that if it commended 
itself in principle to other Commonwealth Prime Ministers a committee might 
be appointed to go into the matter and make specific recommendations to 
Commonwealth Governments. One fundamental difficulty which would have 
to be examined was the need to ensure that the subsequent careers of persons 
seconded to another country were not thereby prejudiced. There were, 
moreover, certain conditions which the Malayan Government would have to 
impose on the choice of personnel coming to the Federation. In the first place 
they would not wish to receive anyone who had previously served in Malaya, 
since this would give rise to various political difficulties and might encourage 
existing expatriates to leave the country in the hope of returning under more 
favourable conditions of service. Secondly, the Malayan Government would 
find some difficulty in paying higher salaries to expatriate officers than were 
paid to Malayans, and they would hope that the Governments of the countries 
supplying the personnel would be willing to make up the difference in 
emoluments. Malaya’s main requirement was for accountants, agriculturists, 
engineers, chemists, teachers, doctors and machine technicians. 

Senator Cooray supported the proposal put forward by Tunku Abdul 
Rahman. He stressed the needs of under-developed countries, not only for 
capital and material resources with which to undertake development projects, 
but for skilled technicians to carry them through. Although a great deal had 
been done on an international basis in the field of technical aid, particularly 
under the Colombo Plan and the technical assistance programmes of the United 
Nations and some of its special agencies, there was a general need for more 
experts of all kinds. Although Ceylon had experts of the highest technical 
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qualifications, the numbers were very small. Ceylon was giving priority to the 
establishment of technical schools to make good the deficiency, which was 
most acute at the middle and lower levels, and they urgently needed outside 
help for the construction, equipment and staffing of these schools. There was 
also a particular shortage of doctors, and Senator Cooray suggested that all the 
medical schools in the Commonwealth should be encouraged to reserve a few 
places for students from under-developed countries: in many cases the cost of 
the training could be met by the students themselves. 

Dr. Nkrumah expressed his support for the views of Tunku Abdul Rahman 
and Senator Cooray and also stressed the fundamental importance of helping 
under-developed countries to train their own people. So far as Ghana was 
concerned, this could be done both by accepting Ghanaians for training in the 
more developed countries and by supplying expatriate personnel to train people 
locally in Ghana. He also underlined the importance of the under-developed 
countries creating conditions which would be conducive to foreign investment, 
since it was through the activities of expatriate firms that a great deal of local 
training could be carried out. Finally, he drew attention to the need to avoid the 
sudden loss of trained administrators when former colonial territories became 
independent. 

Mr. Louw said that he had a good deal of sympathy with the needs of the 
less-developed countries for technical aid, but he did not think that it would be 
wise to set up a Commonwealth-wide organisation for the purpose. In his view 
the problem was much more appropriate for bilateral or regional arrangements 
such as those under the Colombo Plan, the C.C.T. A. and F.A.M. A. While South 
Africa had played and would continue to play a leading part in technical 
assistance schemes relating to Africa, she could not commit herself to any 
wider schemes. Those developed countries such as Canada which were to 
some extent outside the scope of the regional system might perhaps be prepared 
to give assistance to various regional groups where appropriate. Although South 
Africa had provided help for other under-developed countries in Africa she 
was faced with great internal problems in the development of the Bantu territories 
and might well have to ask for assistance from other Commonwealth countries. 

Mr Diefenbaker supported the proposed plan in principle, though he thought 
there might be practical difficulties. There might be advantage if the scheme 
took the form of a Commonwealth plan for technical assistance rather than a 
more rigid scheme on the lines of OPEX. Canada had already provided a number 
of administrators to under-developed countries; and, although the great need 
for further development in Canada meant that there was a shortage of scientists 
and technicians there, it might be possible to compile a list of qualified persons 
available to take up suitable appointments in other Commonwealth countries. 
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Sir Roy Welensky said that, despite her own extensive requirements, the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was already helping other countries in 
Africa with the provision of various types of experts. He agreed with Mr. 
Louw that such schemes would be better organised on a regional basis, since 
experts from further afield often had difficulty in applying their specialist 
knowledge to local conditions; this was particularly so in agriculture. In the 
past the Federation had recruited appreciable numbers of teachers and doctors 
from the United Kingdom, but it was becoming more and more difficult to do 
so in view of the world-wide shortage and because of the continued 
improvement in living standards in the United Kingdom. It would however be 
some time before the Federation was in a position to train sufficient experts 
locally. 

Mr. Menzies said that he had not understood Tunku Abdul Rahman to say 
that it was necessary to set up new formal arrangements to provide a better 
supply of experts for under-developed Commonwealth countries. Rather he 
took him to be seeking a development of the existing informal arrangements 
under which some Commonwealth countries were already assisting others. He 
preferred the informal method under which Malaya, for instance, would approach 
another Commonwealth country direct. He himself regarded the provision and 
exchange of technical assistance as a matter of the highest importance in 
strengthening Commonwealth ties. Australia had already sent to Malaya a number 
of highly-qualified people in response to particular requests. There were of 
course a number of practical difficulties. Australia’s plans for the development 
of Papua and New Guinea called for a large additional number of teachers, 
doctors and other experts. The problem could not be solved if countries were 
prepared to provide the necessary experts only out of their surplus capacity; 
there must be an element of sacrifice if the need was to be met to any worthwhile 
degree. In Australia places in certain educational institutions were reserved for 
Asians, even though this meant turning away Australian candidates. He agreed 
with the importance attached to the training of persons locally. In general it 
was easier to second people for service abroad at the end of their careers than 
half-way through, since in the latter case they were naturally anxious about the 
effects of secondment on their subsequent careers. Australia would continue 
to devote the closest attention to the general problem and would do her best to 
meet requests made to her by other Commonwealth countries for the provision 
of experts. 

Mr. Nash was in favour of the scheme suggested by the Malayan Prime 
Minister, which he thought would be complementary to the Colombo Plan and 
the arrangements recently made for Commonwealth co-operation in education. 
The scheme should be regarded as one of an interim nature, to last perhaps 10 
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or 15 years, until Malaya and the other under-developed countries concerned 
had been able to train enough of their own nationals to meet their needs. New 
Zealand was making a particular study of the teaching of English as a foreign 
language, not only directly to students from abroad but also to New Zealand 
teachers proceeding abroad. 

Mr. Nehru said that the importance of technical help was generally 
acknowledged. India had sent and would continue to send trained experts abroad 
and had in turn received a great deal of technical help from other countries. But 
it would be difficult to evolve a comprehensive scheme; it might be preferable 
for the present arrangements to continue, and for all Commonwealth countries 
to give the greatest measure of help possible under these arrangements. The 
right approach from the long-term point of view was to train sufficient people 
locally. But the training of experts and the use of technical assistance should 
have regard to the future development of the social pattern of the country 
concerned. Indian students who had been trained abroad often felt frustrated 
when they returned to their own communities and had to work without the 
benefit of mechanical aids to which they had become accustomed during their 
training in industrialised countries. It had to be realised that economic progress 
in the under-developed countries depended on the co-operative effort of the 
masses of the people. Technical developments ought to provide for the 
employment of a large labour force. India therefore attached great importance 
to community development projects. 

Mr. Nehru also drew attention to the danger that industrialisation might 
create prosperity only for the relatively few people at the top of the social 
structure, leaving the mass of the people without any improvement. Such a 
process would only widen the gap between the different elements of society 
and would not solve the problems of the under-developed countries. A carefully 
planned approach to the problem was essential. 

President Ayub said that the type and degree of technical assistance needed 
varied with each country. He was not in favour of a comprehensive 
Commonwealth scheme, though he placed great value on the assistance Pakistan 
had received from the supply of personnel from other Commonwealth countries. 
Pakistan had recently set up an educational commission to replan the whole of 
her educational system. University places would be increased in number and 
awarded only to those who showed themselves capable of profiting from such 
training. Pakistan wanted to recruit high calibre staffs for their universities and 
would hope to secure the assistance of other Commonwealth countries for 
that purpose. He agreed with Mr. Nehru that it was important to prevent divisions 
in the social structure becoming wider, and in drawing up her five-year plans 
Pakistan had taken care to ensure that they would bring some benefit to society 
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at every level, though clearly some levels would benefit more than others. 
Profiteering by vested interests was discouraged, and ordinary people were 
beginning to understand the importance of the Government’s development plans. 
Pakistan was also engaged in the reorganisation of her administrative structure 
and in developing a form of democracy based on partnership in which people 
from the smallest social and administrative unit could feel themselves associated 
with the policies of the Government. 

Lord Home said that, besides contributing towards the Colombo Plan and 
to the various technical assistance schemes in Africa, the United Kingdom 
Government made bilateral technical assistance agreements with colonial 
territories attaining their independence. They also used the British Council as 
agents to bring Commonwealth students to the United Kingdom for training in 
many different spheres. Private industry in the United Kingdom was being 
encouraged to send representatives and technicians for periods of service abroad 
and was increasingly disposed to take Commonwealth students for training in 
the United Kingdom. The Montreal Conference had initiated a corporate effort 
in the Commonwealth in regard to educational assistance. The numbers of 
Commonwealth students in the United Kingdom had increased in the last few 
years from 10,000 to 31,000; and 2,500 teachers were going abroad to teach 
each year. The United Kingdom Government were now offering special 
inducements to increase this number still further, even though more teachers 
were badly needed at home. One of the difficulties in recruiting persons to 
serve overseas on temporary secondment was that usually it was not possible 
to offer them a permanent career. Because of the natural desire of emergent 
territories to fill posts with their own nationals as soon as possible after 
independence, the period for which a contract of service could be made in 
individual cases had usually to be limited to a few years. The United Kingdom 
Government was already actively considering with the professions concerned 
whether this difficulty could be overcome. 

Although the United Kingdom had not turned down any request for help 
from a Commonwealth country in finding skilled personnel, there might yet be 
room for improvement in the existing arrangements. He suggested that the 
whole question, including the proposal made by Tunku Abdul Rahman, should 
be remitted to the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Committee for further 
study. 

Mr. Macmillan said that he thought that the Meeting would feel that the 
discussion had been interesting and valuable, and that the proposal that this 
question should be referred to the Commonwealth Economic Consultative 
Committee would be generally acceptable. The Meeting agreed with this. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that he hoped that the Commonwealth Economic 
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Consultative Committee would take into account the need for some central 
point to which requests for specialists could be directed, and he asked whether, 
as a temporary arrangement, the Commonwealth Relations Office would be 
prepared to act in this way and deal with such requests. 

Lord Home 81 said that the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Committee 
would no doubt take this point into consideration, and that the Commonwealth 
Relations Office would always be prepared to help other Commonwealth 
countries in any way they could. There might be practical difficulties in the 
way of a comprehensive Commonwealth scheme for the supply of expert 
personnel, and it might on examination turn out to be more appropriate to 
proceed on a regional or bilateral basis. 

2. FUTURE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

Mr. Macmillan referred to the suggestion he had made at the end of the Meeting’s 
previous discussion on the future membership of the Commonwealth (P.M.M. 
(60) 8th Meeting, Minute 4) that a small group of officials might be appointed 
to study this question and to prepare a report for consideration by all member 
Governments. He now proposed that such a group should be set up with the 
task of analysing the problem and suggesting alternative solutions. On the basis 
of one member from each continent, a representative group might consist of a 
senior official from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, India and Ghana; 
but it would be helpful if an official from New Zealand who, like the United 
Kingdom, had an immediate practical problem of this kind in Western Samoa, 
were to be added as a sixth. The United Kingdom representative would be Sir 
Norman Brook/" If this idea were acceptable, he suggested that the Prime 
Ministers of those countries should each nominate an official to confer with 
Sir Norman Brook and arrange a subsequent meeting of about a week’s duration 
when they could give uninterrupted study to the problem. 

It was agreed that such a committee should be set up, and that the United 
Kingdom should circulate a paper to the members of it for study by their 
Governments. The committee would then examine the problem and suggest 
alternative methods of dealing with it; but they would not be asked to make 
definitive recommendations. The report of the committee would then be 
circulated to all member Governments for their consideration. 


8 1 . The Earl of Home. Lord President of the Council and Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. 

82. Permanent Secretary to the Treasury and Head of the Civil Service, UK. 
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3. DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY 

Mr. Macmillan said that at present the United Kingdom Diplomatic Immunity 
and Privileges Act applied to visiting Ministers and their staffs from foreign 
countries but not to those from the Commonwealth. The United Kingdom 
Government proposed to remedy this by introducing a Bill in the next session 
of Parliament. 


4. PROCEDURE 

The Meeting agreed that at their next session that afternoon they would consider 
a draft of the communique to be issued at the end of the Meeting. 

London, S.W 1, 

12th May, 1960. 


150. Twelfth Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 83 

FINAL COMMUNIQUE 

The Meeting first considered a draft which had been prepared by officials of 
the first 14 paragraphs of the final communique. A number of drafting 
amendments were approved. In addition, the following points were made: 

(a) Paragraph 10. Mr. Louw said that he wished to place it on record that 

the South African Government would not feel committed to put pressure 
on private industry to encourage members of their staffs to undertake 
a period of public service abroad. 

(b) Paragraph 13. Mr. Diefenbaker questioned whether it was necessary 
or desirable to include in the communique a statement of the procedure 
which would be followed in the event of South Africa deciding to 
become a republic. The general view was that this statement, subject 
to a drafting amendment, should be included. 

(c) Paragraph 14. It was suggested that this paragraph, on the future 
constitutional development of the Commonwealth, might lead to 
embarrassing questions and that the reference to the appointment of a 

83. Minutes of the Twelfth Meeting held at 10 Downing Street, London, S.W. 1 , on Thursday, 

12th May, 1960 at 3.30 p.m. Harold Macmillan was in the Chair. 
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special committee of officials should be omitted. On the other hand, 
there was considerable public interest about the future relationship 
with the Commonwealth of dependent territories after they achieved 
independence. It was agreed that a revised paragraph should be 
prepared for consideration at the next meeting. 

(d) Mr. Diefenbaker suggested that, in view of the need for further study 
of a number of important problems, it would be desirable to include in 
the communique a reference to the value of regular meetings of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and their agreement that the next 
meeting should, if practicable, be held within one year. After discussion, 
it was agreed that no reference to this should be included in the 
communique. But the Ministers expressed the hope that meetings would 
be held more frequently in the future and if possible at intervals not 
greater than 1 8 months. 

Mr. Macmillan then suggested that the Meeting should consider an additional 
paragraph on racial discrimination. The Secretariat had prepared a draft which 
attempted to describe objectively what had happened, making clear that the 
subject had been dealt with consistently with the ordinary rules of procedure 
of Commonwealth Meetings. The draft was handed round for consideration 
by the Meeting. 

Mr. Louw then said that he had no objection to the first part of the paragraph 
(except that it should make it clear that he had agreed to meet other Heads of 
Delegations informally solely for the purpose of giving information and replying 
to questions) but that the rest of the paragraph described what had taken place 
at private meetings outside the Conference and was not the concern of the 
Conference. The restricted meeting held on the morning of Monday, 9th May, 
had been, in his view, no part of the proceedings of the Conference. It had 
been called at his request to give him an opportunity to discuss a Press statement 
made by one Prime Minister outside the Conference. He could not, therefore, 
agree that any reference to these discussions should appear in the communique. 
He had not himself referred in public to what had gone on in the private and 
informal meetings: all he had said was that he had undertaken to meet groups 
of Prime Ministers to give them information and to reply to questions, and he 
had stressed the private nature of these exchanges. 

Dr. Nkrumah said that they were facing a serious issue and he was deeply 
aware of the responsibility resting on them all. The problem of racial 
discrimination was one which the Meeting could not ignore. Nor could they 
avoid making a clear statement about their attitude to it. If they attempted to do 
so the world would say that the Meeting had been a failure. He did not think it 
would be necessary to mention South Africa by name, or to explain the 
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procedures which had been followed to avoid breaching a convention of 
Commonwealth meetings. He proposed that the communique should include 
the clear statement that Prime Ministers had discussed racial policies within the 
Commonwealth and had agreed in principle that the practice of racial 
discrimination in any part of the Commonwealth was inconsistent with a multi- 
racial association. 

Mr. Menzies said that Dr. Nkrumah’s proposal implied that there had been 
discussions in the formal sessions of the Meeting on the general questions of 
facial discrimination, but this was not so. He suggested that it might be possible 
to refer in more general terms to the private and informal talks which had taken 
place. 

President Ay ub said that, if Mr. Louw was entitled to have his understanding 
of the situation recorded in the communique, so were the other Prime Ministers. 

Sir Roy Welensky said that an unreserved condemnation of racial 
discrimination would be unwise. There were some forms of discrimination in 
his own country which had been adopted in order to protect the rights of 
backward peoples. What was harmful was discrimination which restricted 
opportunities for progress and advancement on the basis of colour. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman said that it did not seem necessary to include in the 
communique an account of the procedure which had been followed. He would 
be content with a statement that Heads of Delegations had emphasised that the 
Commonwealth was a multi-racial association and had expressed their grave 
concern at the effects of racial discrimination in South Africa on the relations 
of the Union with other countries of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Nehru said that his impression was that the private meeting held on the 
morning of Monday, 9th May, had been of a different character from the 
previous informal meetings of groups of Heads of Delegations; it was his 
understanding that it had been a restricted session of the Meeting and part of 
their proceedings. If there were any doubt about this, he suggested that the 
Meeting should now discuss the question of racial discrimination. That question 
was not just the concern of South Africa, but had wider implications which 
could not be ignored. He could well understand that Mr. Louw did not want 
anything to be said about it in the communique. But the absence of any reference 
to this subject would be a serious indictment of all the other countries 
represented. 

Mr. Diefenbaker agreed with Mr. Nehru. He hoped, that Mr. Louw would 
appreciate that it was not possible for other Ministers to refrain from expressing 
their attitude to racial discrimination. This was a matter which had most serious 
international implications and feeling upon it in his own country was strong. 

Mr. Louw said that there were excellent reasons for the convention that 
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Meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers did not discuss disputes between 
one another or the internal affairs of a member. Nothing would be more disruptive 
of the Commonwealth than a breach of this convention. For his part, he was 
not prepared to discuss the internal affairs of South Africa. The Union 
Government sincerely believed that her policies were in the interests of all the 
peoples of South Africa. 

Mr Nash said that since the multiracial nature of the Commonwealth had 
been properly discussed at the Meeting it was essential that the communique 
should include a mention of it. It might however be possible to avoid a specific 
reference to South Africa in that context. 

Mr Macmillan suggested that the paragraph in the communique referring 
to racial discrimination should be drafted as factually and objectively as possible, 
the aim being to set out clearly and simply what had taken place at the Meeting. 
It would be natural for the final communique to refer to the discussions of the 
South African problem since they had in fact been mentioned in the first 
communique. He suggested that the paragraph should start off by stating that 
the question of racial discrimination in South Africa had been raised; that Mr. 
Louw had emphasised that the matter was solely one for the South African 
Government; that the Meeting reaffirmed the traditional convention that 
Commonwealth Meetings did not discuss the internal affairs of member 
countries; but that while accepting this convention other Ministers felt it right 
to take the opportunity of Mr. Louw’s presence in London to emphasise the 
multi-racial nature of the Commonwealth and to express their concern at the 
effects of recent events in South Africa on the relations of the Union with other 
member countries. This wording would make it clear that the discussions on 
South Africa had not taken place within the formal proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Mr Louw said that, while he appreciated the spirit of this approach, he 
could not accept it as a basis for further discussion. It would be illogical for a 
communique, after referring to the convention that internal policies were not 
discussed at Commonwealth Meetings, to go on to refer to discussions on 
racial discrimination in South Africa. Any reference in the communique to 
discussion of the South African problem would create difficulties for the 
Government in South Africa and might prejudice South Africa’s continued 
association with the Commonwealth. Nor could he accept the inclusion in the 
communique of a reference to the discussion of multi-racial problems without 
specifically mentioning South Africa, since there would be a clear implication 
that the affairs of South Africa had in fact been discussed. 

In subsequent discussion it was suggested that the formal business of the 
Conference might be the subject of one communique and that it might be 
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possible to make a separate announcement, possibly through the medium of 
the United Kingdom Prime Minister on behalf of other Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, dealing with the question of racial discrimination in South Africa. 

After further discussion Mr. Macmillan suggested that the difficulties with 
which the Conference were faced, and the general approach to the problem 
which he had put forward in order to overcome these difficulties, might be 
explained by Mr. Louw to Dr. Verwoerd on the telephone that evening in the 
hope that Dr. Verwoerd would agree to the matter being disposed of in that 
way. Ministers should therefore meet again at 10-30 a.m. the following morning 
to consider the position, and also to approve a revised draft of the other parts 
of the communique which had been agreed. If, after consulting Dr. Verwoerd, 
Mr. Louw was still unable to accept the suggested approach, it would be 
necessary for the other Ministers to consider what course they wished to take 
to deal with the matter. 

The Meeting agreed to follow this procedure. 84 

London, S.W. 1, 

12 th May, 1960. 

151. In London: To Indian Students 85 

Development of India 
Nehru’s Survey 

London, May 12. The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru speaking to Indian 
students here tonight asked them to understand what was going on in India at 
present — the excitement “of 400 million people marching ahead trying to get 
out of the old ruts.” 

India was engaged in achieving planned progress in a democratic way to 
improve the living standards of her people. This, he said, was “a complicated 
but fascinating work”, depending largely for its success on the quality of the 
people. 

“I want you to appreciate the complexity of the task and also to share, 
when you go back, in the excitement of participating in it.” he said, and added, 
“you are living parts of this enormous undertaking.” 


84. The conference ended on 13 May 1960 with the publication of the Communique. 

85. Reuter’s report of speech, London, 12 May 1960. National Herald, 14 May 1960. 
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In the last few years, creditable work had been done in India and people 
were better clothed and better fed than before. Their progress might not be as 
fast as in China but then China had taken a different course while India was 
going ahead in a democratic way. he said. 

Hundreds of students who packed the main hall in India House frequently 
applauded Mr. Nehru who said he was happy to have established “communion” 
with them. 


(d) Middle East Tour 

152. At London Airport: To Presspersons 86 

Nehru Leaves for Cairo 

London, May 16.- The Indian Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, who was here for 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, left London today by air for 
Cairo on his way back to India. 

Asked at the airport about the prospects of the summit conference, he 
said, “I hope it will achieve some substantial results.” 

Asked what he thought of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
communique, with particular reference to South Africa, he said, “It is good as 
far as it goes.” 

To a question on whether the communique was not vague, he replied, “It 
depends on the intelligence of the reader.” 

After a three-day stay in Egypt, Pandit Nehru will go to Ankara, Istanbul, 
Beirut, and Damascus, spending two days at each place, and arrive in India on 
May 29. 87 


86. PTI report of talk, 16 May 1960. National Herald , 17 May 1960. 

87. Nehru was in Cairo on 17-20 May, at Ankara on 21-22 May, at Istanbul on 23-24 May, 
at Beirut on 25-26 May, and at Damascus on 27-28 May. He left Damascus on the 29th 
morning, stopped at Bahrain and Jamnagar, and arrived in Delhi the same evening. 
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[Absent on Duty] 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



Believe me there’s absolutely nothing happening — 
He’s gone abroad! 

(From The Times of India, 14 May 1960, p. 1) 


153. In Egypt: At the Aswan High Dam 88 

Diversion Channel of Aswan High Dam 
Inauguration of Work by Nehru 

Cairo, May 17. India’s Prime Minister Mr. Nehru, today detonated at Aswan 
eight tons of dynamite, exploding a mound of rocks to inaugurate the work on 
the diversion channel of the Aswan High Dam. He said the high dam would 
bring prosperity to the Egyptian people. 


88. PTI report of the inauguration, 17 May 1960. The Hindu, 19 May 1960. 
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Hundreds of wildly cheering Nbians [sic] greeted Mr. Nehru with slogans 
of “Long Live Nehru” as he inaugurated the diversion canal. 

As Mr. Nehru pressed the electric button 20,000 tons of granite rock and 
earth were lifted into the sky in a grand spectacle. 

In a brief speech Mr. Nehru hoped the high dam would bring prosperity to 
the people of Egypt. 

Thousands of Mr. Nehru’s photographs were pasted on the walls on the 
route from the airport to the dam site while about a hundred local residents, 
waving Indian flags, cheered him as he motored past. 

Later Mr. Nehru visited the Kima Fertilizer Factory, which has double the 
capacity of the Sindri factory. His visit synchronized with the production of 
nitrate acid in the factory. He also went round the residential quarters built by 
the firm for its employees. 

In the evening Mr. Nehru went on a cruise in the Nile and visited the 
botanical garden. 


154. In Cairo: To Foreign Correspondents 89 

Angry Approach No Good 
Nehru’s Comment on Summit Failure 

Cairo, May 18. The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, said today that the 
breakdown of the Summit Conference was very sad and declared that no good 
can result from angry approaches to difficult problems, although anger may be 
justified. 

Mr. Nehru who was speaking on his return to Cairo to a group of foreign 
correspondents who accompanied him to Upper Egypt on his tour, added that 
one should not get too excited or lose one’s bearings. 

He hoped another Summit Meeting would be attempted under better 
circumstances, not to make the attempt was an admission of ultimate failure, 
he added. 

Mr. Nehru said: “I had hopes of this conference but now I am unhappy 
and large numbers of people will be unhappy at the apparent failure of this 
conference which so many people had looked forward to.” 

Asked if he had ever feared that the Summit Conference might end in 
failure, Mr. Nehru said, “I definitely did not expect this development.” 


89. Report of talk, 18 May 1960. The Hindu , 19 May 1960. 
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Failure of the conference, he said, would not result in increase of goodwill 
which was “so sad.” 

Asked if Mr. Khrushchev’s protest over the American spy plane had justified 
the break-up of the Summit Conference, Mr. Nehru said that he did not know 
all the facts and it was a matter on which he would not like to express an 
opinion. Even if he knew all the facts he might not express an opinion, he 
added. 

He told a questioner that no Soviet planes had intruded into Indian territory. 
Asked if he would offer his good offices to bring the Big Powers together, Mr. 
Nehru replied “if one can help, one always will, but I am not a busybody 
running round, offering good offices.” 

He said one should not get too excited and lose one’s bearings over these 
developments and must also see that others did not get excited. 

“There should be no angry approach to the solution of international problems 
even if anger is justified,” he concluded. 


1 55. At the Gaza Strip: To the Indian Contingent 90 

Indian Army Units at Gaza 
Prime Minister’s Advice 

New Delhi, May 20. Prime Minister Nehru, addressing the Indian Contingent 
at the Gaza Strip yesterday, stressed the necessity of adopting a friendly and 
cooperative approach in tackling all important or unimportant problems. 

A report of Mr. Nehru’s address to the Indian Contingent and the 
“tremendous welcome” given to him by the people of the Gaza Strip was 
released here today by the United Nations Information Centre. 

The U.N. report said: At Deir El Ballh, headquarters of the Fourth Battalion 
of the Kumaon Regiment of the Indian Contingent with the UNEF, officers and 
officials were treated to an Indian meal with Mr. Nehru. The Fourth Kumaons 
had erected blue canvas tenting over the immaculate white-clothed tables forming 
three sides of a rectangle. In the middle, a performance of Indian traditional 
songs and dances was given by musicians and dancers of the Indian Contingent. 
Among those present were the administrative Governor-General of the Gaza 
Strip, Lt. General Ahmed Salem, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
representative in the Gaza Strip, Mr. Robert L. Fisher. Mr. R.K. Nehru, Indian 

90. PTI report of address, 20 May 1960. The Hindu , 22 May 1960. 
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Ambassador to the U.A.R., and General Gyani . 91 

Tribute to U.N.’s Work 

Speaking to the group, Mr. Nehru said, “I am very happy to have the chance of 
visiting this Gaza Strip of which I have heard for so long and to have a glimpse 
at the kind of work that this U.N. Emergency Force is doing here. I have found 
here, in spite of so many soldiers present in the Strip, an atmosphere of peace — 
not of war and I have seen for myself how the United Nations has become a 
symbol of peace in this troubled world. 

“We have a number of problems, some very serious and dangerous in this 
world, but even these very serious problems have been to some extent kept in 
check by the activities of the United Nations. Those problems will continue to 
pursue us and I hope that the work of the United Nations trying to solve them 
and reduce the tensions that afflict us, will more than meet with success. 

Mr. Nehru said: “I am particularly happy to find here a spirit of cooperation 
between the various countries representing in this U.N. Emergency Force and 
also between all of them and the authorities and people here in the Gaza Strip. 
As with any important work — important or unimportant — that has to be 
undertaken, it is I think, basic that the approach should be one of cooperation 
and friendliness and not merely the performance of some allotted task. Of 
course, the tasks have to be performed but the manner of doing them the spirit 
that lies behind them is. I think, of the highest importance. Probably many of 
our problems, however serious they might be, would be easier of solution if 
this friendly approach, this cooperative approach was adopted. And the United 
Nations represent this friendly and cooperative approach. “Naturally, I have 
been especially interested here in the contingent that has come from my own 
country and I have had occasion to meet many of them this morning and I shall 
see some more before I depart this afternoon. I have had good reports about 
them and those whom I have met have pleased me by their demeanour and 
their objective look of efficiency. Again, I will repeat that what has pleased me 
most is this atmosphere of cooperation, internally within the different contingents 
and especially with the people of this country who have lived here in a state of 
tension for many years, are excited and have strong feelings and it is a good 
thing that in this atmosphere of tension and difficulty the soothing influence of 
this force has come. Certainly it has not solved the major problem, but it has 
produced an atmosphere of less tension and peace and cooperation. I should. 


9 1 . Lieutenant General P.S. Gyani, Commander of the UNEF. 
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therefore, like to congratulate you all. General Gyani and those who are working 
with you here in the different contingents on this fine work you have done here 
in the furtherance of the cause of peace”. 

Mr. Nehru then proposed a toast to “the health of the United Nations in 
the cause of peace.” The toast was made with vegetable juice. 

Inspection of Canadian and Indian Units 

From Deir El Ballah, Mr. Nehru and the motorcade of accompanying officials 
went to UNEF maintenance area in Rafah, outside the Gaza Strip, where as 
guests of its Commander, Col. E.R. Heuchan of Canada they inspected both 
the Canadian and the Indian units within the compound. They also saw a UNEF 
hospital, operated by the Norwegian Medical Company, which was inaugurated 
on May 17. 

The group then motored to El Arish and on the way it was greeted by 
officers and men of the UNEF, Yugoslav Battalion, whose headquarters is astride 
the road to the town. 

Before departing for Cairo, accompanied by General Gyani, Mr. Nehru 
inspected troops of the Indian Signal Unit at El Arish and was cheered throughout 
by the local people. One group near the departing aircraft placed on his head 
the traditional Arab head-dress of the region, while others shouted and proclaimed 
their feelings of “friendship for the man and the country he represents.” 

1 56. Nehru-Nasser Joint Statement 92 

We have been deeply distressed to learn of the failure of the Summit Conference 
in Paris. This long awaited conference had roused the hopes of mankind and 
people in all countries had looked forward to some effective step being taken 
by this conference towards the stoppage of nuclear tests, an advance towards 
general disarmament and a lessening of the tensions that have afflicted the 
world and come in the way of cooperation and progress. It has been generally 
recognised that peace and an ending of the “cold war” are essential for the 
progressive solution of the world’s problems and for the progress of 
underdeveloped countries. The collapse of the Summit Conference, even before 

92. Text of the statement, Cairo, 20 May 1960. JN Supplementary Papers, NMML. Also 
available on the MEA website http://mealib.nic.in/7pdf25467000, accessed on 24 
September 2014. However, newspapers published it as Joint Communique on 21 May 
1960. 
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it had applied itself to these problems, came therefore as a shock everywhere. 
The apprehension that this may lead to an intensification of the cold war and 
even more active concentration on armaments is particularly distressing. 

Peace is essential for the world. For countries like the United Arab Republic, 
India and other underdeveloped countries struggling for progress and the 
betterment of the lot of their people, peace is a paramount necessity as no 
effective progress can be made in an atmosphere of conflict and cold war. The 
real and basic problems of the world today are the maintenance of independence 
and integrity of all States and the application of the world’s resources towards 
the development of all nations and peoples and more particularly those who 
have suffered for long from underdevelopment. 

We deeply regret therefore the failure of the Summit Conference. We realise 
that a particular responsibility in regard to peace and war rests on great powers 
which have developed industrially and technologically and in the production of 
the terrible weapons of modem warfare. But this responsibility is not confined 
to them. It is a responsibility shared by all countries and peoples alike, for the 
fate of every country is involved in the proper solution of the vital and terrible 
consequence of peace and war. It is of the utmost importance that the set-back 
resulting from the failure of the Summit Conference should not be allowed to 
worsen the present international situation. Otherwise this can only lead to an 
intensification of the cold war and the possibility of a dreadful war which put 
an end to all hopes of progress and, indeed, lead to a world disaster of which it 
is difficult even to measure the terrible consequences. 

Every nation, whether big or small, must share some measure of 
responsibility for the world situation. We would appeal therefore to all the 
leaders and nations of the world to stand firm against any deterioration in the 
international situation and to spare no effort in the service of the noble cause of 
peace and the building up of a world community of nations. To this great cause 
we dedicate ourselves anew and pledge the support of our countries. 


157. In Inchass and Ankara: To Peasants 93 

Nehru Arrives in Ankara 

Ankara, May.20- Prime Minister Nehru arrived here today from Cairo. 

Police had carried out a strict sifting operation, letting only officials and 
accredited journalists pass. 

93. PTI report of speech, 20 May 1960. National Herald , 21 May 1960. 
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Nonetheless some hundred Turkish peasants from the neighbouring villages, 
brought to the airport by trucks, crowded the terraces of the airport buildings 
decorated with an immense Indian flag flanked on both sides with Turkish 
flags. 

Earlier in Cairo, Pandit Nehru told an audience of 10,000 Egyptian peasants 
at Inchass, forty miles outside Cairo, that India attached great importance to 
cooperatives in all fields because on them depended the prosperity of the country. 

Addressing a function organised by the agricultural cooperatives formed 
under President Nasser’s agrarian reforms. Pandit Nehru said, “I shall carry 
vivid memories of my visit to your place. Everywhere your President and I had 
a tremendous welcome. I shall always remember this, and I shall convey this 
affection and friendship to our farmers in India.” 

Pandit Nehru, who was loudly cheered by the farmers, said, “In India, we 
are ourselves trying to raise the standard of our peasantry, so that through their 
work our country may profit. I do believe the progress of a country depends 
on the foundation of a good and prosperous peasantry.” 

Mr. Nasser, who accompanied Pandit Nehru during his tour throughout 
this morning, said that during his recent tour of India he came into contact 
with Indian people and realised “the friendship of the glorious Indian people 
and their feeling for the people of the U.A.R. I hope today with the warm 
welcome you gave Pandit Nehru would realise the friendship of our people 
towards the friendly people of India.” 

158. In Ankara: Meeting with Menderes 94 

Nehru Meets Menderes World Affairs 
Discussed Significant Talks 

Ankara, May 21. Prime Minister Nehru, currently visiting Turkey, today called 
on Prime Minister Adnan Menderes and Foreign Minister Fatin Zorlu and 
discussed with them the international situation. 

The discussions are regarded as highly significant in view of the collapse 
of the Paris Summit conference and the joint communique issued yesterday by 
Mr. Nehru and President Nasser of the United Arab Republic. 

The Nehru-Nasser communique called upon leaders of the nations of the 
world to stand firm against any worsening of the international situation and 
work for the cause of peace. 

94. Report, 21 May 1960. The Hindu, 22 May 1960. 
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Earlier in the morning, Mr. Nehru placed a wreath at the “Anitkabir" 
mausoleum of Kemal Ataturk, the founder of the modem Turkish Republic. 

The ceremony was impressive with the Turkish Naval and Army officers 
marching slowly along the avenue leading to the quadrangle with the wreath 
while a detachment of the Turkish Guards presented arms and the Army band 
struck muffled drums. 

Because of the demonstrations earlier this week near the memorial against 
the Turkish Government, strong security measures had been taken. Infantry 
troops blocked off traffic all around the mausoleum. 

Mr. Nehru was received here on arrival from Cairo yesterday by the Turkish 
Premier and officials. 

Demonstrators Dispersed 

Police used tear-gas to disperse demonstrators as Mr. Adnan Menderes, 
Turkish Prime Minister, drove through Ankara tonight with Mr. Nehru. 
Demonstrations against the Government are going on in Ankara for the last 
several days. 95 

A riot broke out on Ankara’s main boulevard when the crowd which had 
gathered to greet visiting Indian Prime Minister Nehru’s motorcade broke heavily 
armed police and army cordons moments after Mr. Nehru had passed. The 
crowd which had acclaimed Mr. Nehru as he drove by with the Turkish Premier, 
broke the cordon seconds later and swarmed over the whole Boulevard Ataturk. 

Despite howls of protest from the people, the police cleared the street, 
throwing some 20 tear-gas grenades. When the police took several demonstrators 
into custody, the crowd rescued the arrested demonstrators from the hands of 
the police. 

Mr. Nehru, wearing a tobacco-coloured tunic, shook the hands of the 
Turkish Premier, and the Foreign Minister Fatin Zorlu as soon as he got out of 
the plane. He then shook hands with the Indian Ambassador to Turkey, Mr. 
Atal 96 who presented to Nehru the Turkish dignitaries who had come to welcome 
him, including the Commanders-in-Chief of the Turkish Army and Navy. 

The Indian and the Turkish National Anthems were played, and Mr. Nehru 
reviewed a guard of honour presented by the Turkish infantry in battle dress. 


95. Anti-government students’ protests had been going on in Turkey since April 1960 against 
stringent press controls. On 21 May, a section of army including cadets also joined the 
protesters. On 27 May, the army seized power and arrested the members of the government 
including Menderes. 

96. J.K. Atal. 
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As Mr. Nehru’s motorcade reached Cankaya Hill where he will stay during 
his visit, the Turkish Army sealed off Ataturk Boulevard. 

By 19.30 local time the boulevard was almost normal again except for the 
teary eyes of the passers-by from the remains of the tear-gas and the soldiers, 
climbing back into their trucks. 

A demonstrator told AFP that the demonstration had misfired. The plan of 
the student demonstrators seemed to have been to break the police cordons 
before Mr. Nehru had passed, to sit down on the street and to prevent the 
passage of the official motorcade. They were prevented from doing this by the 
peasants, staunch supporters of Mr. Menderes’s ruling party, who had been 
brought in by truck from the surrounding villages. 


159. In Ankara: To Journalists 97 

Question of Mediation 
Nehru Rejects Suggestion 

Ankara, May 21. Prime Minister Nehru today firmly rejected with a positive 
“no” when asked whether he would consider any mediation efforts on his part 
after the failure of the Paris Summit Conference. 

Mr. Nehru who came to the drawing room in the Guest House after an 
afternoon nap expressed his embarrassment and annoyance at finding so many 
journalists and cameramen who had gathered there on information that there 
was going to be a Press Conference. He, however, settled down amiably and 
said he was glad to meet them but did not propose to say anything. Then after 
a pause he asked whether the Press here had seen the joint communique issued 
by him and President Nasser of the United Arab Republic on the failure of 
Summit talks. It has not been published here as yet. So Mr. Nehru sent for a 
copy and it was read out. 

Mr. Nehru said it was very easy to blame or condemn this or that which 
had happened during the past fortnight. “But the point is whether in doing so 
we are aiming at some achievement or merely giving angry reaction to events. 
It is more important what happens in future which we might be able to shape 
than what has happened in the past which is done and we cannot undo it.” 

Mr. Nehru explained that the sentiments expressed in the communique 
were not mere idealism. Idealism was good provided it was aligned to realism. 

97. Report, 21 May 1960. The Hindu, 23 May 1960. 
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His belief was that most of what was called idealism missed the reality of the 
world today. People’s thinking was governed too much by fears and 
apprehensions. No doubt there was reason for fears and apprehensions but if 
one thought too much on those lines one’s thinking might be distorted. There 
were fearful weapons today and a major war would mean extermination of 
large parts of the human race. If this was recognised — then there was need to 
get rid of these fears and apprehensions from which humanity suffered. The 
world has advanced enough scientifically and technologically to be able to 
provide high standards of living for every human being. The causes for wars 
became illogical when the choice lay between destruction for everybody and 
high standards of living for everybody in the world. 

One of the correspondents, presumably belonging to the Turkish Opposition 
Press, asked Mr. Nehru whether there was freedom of speech and Press in 
India or whether his Government put journalists in jail and closed down papers, 
to which Mr. Nehru replied, “No” and added that probably the questioner had 
something else at the back of his mind. 

Mr. Nehru was also asked about the functioning of democracy in India 
and whether a poor nation could progress under democracy — all questions 
presumably having some relevance to the existing situation in Turkey. But Mr. 
Nehru refused to be drawn into a discussion of local issues and gave an outline 
in general terms of India’s political philosophy, referred to his long association 
with Mahatma Gandhi and dwelt on the special condition of the Indian people. 
He said he could not say how the future generation would conduct themselves. 

The Prime Minister said he had four hundred million problems to deal 
with. It was not enough that a few reached the end but they in India had to take 
along the strong, the weak, the maimed — all to the journey’s end. 

The Indian Ambassador, Mr. Atal held a reception in honour of Mr. Nehru 
this evening. 

The Indian Embassy reception was attended by the Turkish Opposition 
leader Ismet Inonu, with whom Mr. Nehru warmly shook hands when he 
escorted him to his car. 

Mr. Zorlu, Turkish Foreign Minister and the Turkish Trade Minister attended 
the reception on behalf of the T urkish Government, Premier Menderes did not 
attend. 

Mr. Nehru s daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who had been to the USA joined 
her father tonight. 

Ataturk’s Shirt Presented to Nehru 

A journalist of the Turkish Opposition Press today presented Mr. Nehru 
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with a shirt which once belonged to Turkish Leader Kemal Ataturk. The 
presentation, which took place at a Press conference, was made in the name of 
Turkish Opposition leader Ismet Inonu. 98 

160. In Istanbul: Nehru-Menderes Joint Communique" 

Summit Failure Cannot be Accepted as Final Result 
of Peace Efforts 

Istanbul, May 23- A joint communique issued here today by the Indian Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, and the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Adnan Menderes, 
while expressing regret the failure of the summit conference says: “No such 
failure can be accepted as the final result of efforts for peace.” 

The following is the text of the communique: 

“The Prime Minister of India returning the visit to India of the Turkish Prime 
Minister in 1958, is now paying a visit to Turkey lasting from May 20 to 24. 
During his stay in Ankara, he had talks with the Prime Minister of Turkey, His 
Excellency Adnan Menderes and the Turkish Foreign Minister, His Excellency 
Mr. Fatin Zorlu. These talks were friendly and covered many matters of common 
concern, including problems of economic development of mutual interest to 
the two countries. During these talks, the two Prime Ministers recalled with 
pleasure the cooperation between their two countries at the Bandung Conference 
and reaffirmed their adherence to the principles adopted at Bandung. 

Failure of Summit 

“Over-shadowing all other problems of world concern is the failure of the 
summit conference and its possible repercussions on the international situation. 
This conference had evoked the liveliest expectations of men of peace and 
goodwill all over the world. While it was realised that problems of world cannot 
be solved at one conference, it had been hoped that even at this summit 
conference, some effective step would be taken towards general disarmament 

98. Spelt Inonii. 

99. Text of communique, Istanbul, 23 May 1960. National Herald, 24 May 1960. Also 
available on the MEA website http://mealib.nic.in/7pdf25467000, accessed on 24 
September 2014. Published in newspapers on 24 May 1960. 
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under an appropriate system of control, and a reduction of international tensions. 
Such a step would have paved the way to some extent and created a favourable 
atmosphere for the progressive solution of the world’s problems. It would 
have led to greater concentration of the progress and development of the less 
industrially developed countries of the world which is a question of vital 
importance today. 

“It is, therefore, a matter of deep regret to the two Prime Ministers that the 
summit conference should have ended in failure. But no such temporary failure 
can be accepted as the final result of efforts for peace. The logic of 
circumstances and the earnest wishes of mankind demand peace. Not to succeed 
in this great venture is a failure of humanity itself. 

Demand for Peace 

“While there are political and economic difference in the structure of various 
countries, the demand for peace is common to all, and attempts at peaceful 
solutions must therefore be pursued, regardless of temporary setbacks or 
differences in outlook. A peaceful world necessarily involves peaceful relations 
between the different nations. 

"Although in the circumstances of today the determination of the issues of 
peace and war rests in a special measure on great powers, the two Prime 
Ministers consider that all countries and people are affected by these issues 
and must share the responsibility. The fate of every country hangs on a proper 
solution of the vital and terrible question of peace and war. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that every nation, small and big, should make its full 
contribution to the furtherance of the cause of peace. 

The Prime Minister of India expressed his happiness at visiting Turkey 
and his grateful appreciation of the warm reception accorded to him. Both the 
Prime Ministers expressed their gratification at the opportunity which this visit 
has afforded them of meeting together and exchanging views on matters of 
current interest on a friendly basis.” 
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161 . In Beirut: Meetings with Chehab and Indians 100 

Nehru Confers with Chehab 
World Situation Discussed 

Beirut, May 25. Prime Minister Nehru today had an hour’s official talk with 
President Fouad Chehab and Prime Minister Ahmed Daouk of Lebanon on the 
general international situation created by the collapse of the Summit conference. 
The talks also covered inter-Arab relations. 

After the talks Mr. Nehru joined other guests at a luncheon given in his 
honour by President Chehab. 

Earlier Mr. Nehru spent over an hour with the members of the Indian 
community who met him at his hotel. On behalf of the community, he was 
presented with one kilo weight of gold for the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund. 

An Indian merchant presented Mr. Nehru with a map of India outlined 
with pearls with the Indian flag in the centre. 

Mr. Nehru told the members of the Indian community to keep the good 
name of India in their conduct abroad and also urged them to keep close contact 
with the developments in India which was making giant strides in the economic 
sphere. 

An American tourist sitting in lobby of the hotel in which Mr. Nehru is 
staying on seeing the Prime Minister shouted: “You are a man of peace. We in 
America want peace. Why don’t you do something about it?” 

This morning Prime Minister Nehru spent about an hour visiting the local 
museum which contains the remains of the Phoenician and Roman civilisations. 

Mr. Nehru, accompanied by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, was given an ovation by 
nearly 1,000 members of the Indian community as he arrived earlier. A bouquet 
of red roses was presented to him on behalf of the Lebanese President. 

Immediately after landing Mr. Nehru inspected a guard of honour by a unit 
of the Lebanese gendarmes. 

As he drove out of the airport a group of Palestinian refugees holding 
placards shouted “Palestine belongs to Arabs.” 

The people gathered at different points along the route shouted “Nehru 
Zindabad.” Their slogans included: “Welcome Nehru — father of all Arabs. 

Just before getting into the Labanese Premier’s car for the drive to Hotel 
St. Georges in Beirut, Mr. Nehru chatted for a while with children who gave 
him flowers. 

100. Report, 25 May 1960. The Hindu , 26 May 1960. 
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1 62. In Beirut: At American University 101 

Approach to Solution of World Problems 
Nehru Urges Adoption of Right Means to Achieve Ends 

Beirut, May 26. Prime Minister Nehru declared here last night that in the present 
international situation it was paramount that countries employ right means to 
achieve their ends. 

Mr. Nehru was addressing over 5,000 students and guests in the American 
University hall here which was packed to capacity. 

The Prime Minister illustrated his point by drawing attention to India’s 
struggle for independence. He said Mahatma Gandhi believed that means were 
even more important than the ends. 

Mr. Nehru added that Mahatma Gandhi refused to employ wrong means to 
attain noble ends and the result was that when India gained independence — the 
British were wise enough to concede before it was too late — there was no 
legacy of bitterness and India and Britain remained friends. 

The Prime Minister said he did not want to delve into the current international 
situation in detail as he felt no views should be expressed which in any way did 
not help to bring the Big Powers together. 

There were many matters of great international interest occupying public 
attention at the moment, he said, “but he would be a brave man who would 
plunge into them at this stage.” 

He advised students to think of the current problems in a long perspective 
and develop an integrated view of life which was becoming difficult in an age 
of increasing specialisation. A sense of purpose and function was important in 
providing this integration. 

Students Crowd around Nehru 

This was Mr. Nehru s only non-official appearance during his visit to the 
Lebanon. It took him half an hour to escape from the warmly cheering students 
who did not want to let him go. Some 3, 000 of them would not let him pass in 
his car, and he finally walked through the campus with them, and left with 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi and an Indian Embassy official. 

Later Mr. Nehru attended a reception given in his honour by the Lebanese 
Prime Minister Mr. Ahmed Daouk. Leaders of different political groups and 
diplomats attended the largely attended function. 

101. Report of speech, 25 May 1960. The Hindu , 27 May 1960. 
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Mr. Nehru decided to cancel some of his sight-seeing programme yesterday 
in order to rest before returning to Delhi. 

Members of his suite said the Prime Minister was feeling the strain of 
weeks of overwork and consequently decided to forego his visit to the site of 
the ancient city of Bybolosh (Gebail) some 25 miles north of Beirut. 


163. In Damascus: Press Conference 102 

Question: May we know your views on the latest developments in Turkey? 

Answer: I am afraid it would not be proper for me to discuss the internal 
affairs of Turkey, partly because I do not wish to discuss the internal affairs of 
other countries and partly because I am not fully acquainted with the latest 
developments. 

Question: May we know your views on the U.N. Security Council’s 
resolution calling upon the big powers to resume the Paris Conference? 

Answer: As a matter of fact, I have not seen this resolution though I have heard 
of it. It is obviously desirable for the continuation of talks between four powers 
because we cannot accept a final break. Sometime or other there will have to 
be talks on the major questions including disarmament. When and how I cannot 
say now. Therefore, I am glad that the Security Council has stressed this 
although, as I said, I have not seen the resolution of the Council. 

Question: We would like to ask you whether during your visit to Turkey 
you had felt that things were developing towards the present events? 

Answer: Well, to some extent, yes. Not this exact thing that has happened. In 
Ankara there were big demonstrations of students and others and newspapers 
have been suppressed. In that was an evidence of abnormality but 1 can’t 
judge of course. 

Question: Would it be possible for you to clarify whether within the 
Commonwealth Conference, the Conference discussed the Palestine 
problem? 


102. Transcript of the press conference. Damascus, 28 May 1960. Issued in New Delhi on 
May 30, 1960 by External Affairs (PIB). 
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Answer: In the Commonwealth Conference problems of that kind — any 
problems are not discussed. Broad appraisals of world situation are made in 
Asia, Africa and Europe. Particular problems are not discussed. 

Question: Are you satisfied with the debates at the Commonwealth 
Conference regarding racial discrimination? 

Answer: I cannot say that I am fully satisfied but the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, nearly all of them, have given a clear indication that they are opposed 
to racial discrimination. That is some definite advance. 

Question: Your meeting with General de Gaulle. Were there satisfactory 
results as far as Algeria is concerned? 

Answer: I do not understand the words satisfactory results. 

Question: Does General de Gaulle want to solve Algerian problem? 

Answer: General de Gaulle wants to solve this problem. He explained his attitude 
which he has previously explained in public and referred to his speech made, I 
think, in September last year, as the basis for the settlement. 

Question: What are the best media to effectively combat racial discrimination 
and whether it is your opinion that the country that applies racial 
discrimination should be dismissed from the United Nations? 

Answer: I should tell you what we, India, did in regard to the South African 
Union. Because of this racial discrimination at that time against the Indians 
there, rather people of Indian descent, twelve years ago, we broke off diplomatic 
relations with South Africa. We broke off economic relations with South Africa 
and we do not issue any visas to the South African nationals to go to India. 
That is what we did twelve years ago. 

Question: You mean that General de Gaulle still stands by his promise 
embodied in his speech regarding self-determination to the Algerians or 
that he is going back on this promise? 

Answer: Well, he told me that he stood by that promise but how and in what 
manner that will be achieved I cannot say. 
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Question: Now that the Summit Conference has failed, do you believe that 
it is suitable to hold a meeting between you. President Nasser and President 
Tito to discuss the situation and to arrive at results better than have been 
achieved so far? 

Answer: There is no such present proposal and I doubt if any such conference 
in the near future is needed. We, of course, agree largely. I have recently met 
President Nasser. I have not met President Tito. We keep in touch with each 
other. The problem is chiefly between the four powers that met and parted at 
Paris. Others can only try to help. If we start condemnation, condemning this 
or that, our condemnation may be justified but it does not help to solve the 
difficult situation. That is why the joint statement issued by President Nasser 
and me, though we have expressed our sorrow at the failure of the Summit 
Conference we have not started condemning people but we have expressed the 
hope that some effective steps will be taken in future. 

Question: Do you believe that the latest events in Turkey are a gain to the 
policy of non-alignment or not? 

Answer: I do not think it has any direct effect on it. Indirectly, this kind of 
thing always had some effect but it has no direct effect. All parties there are in 
favour, so far as I know, of the policy of alignment. 


164. To Dag Hammarskjold: Israeli Planes Showing Off 103 


May 31, 1960 


Dear Mr. Hammarskjold, 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th May, I960. 104 It was hardly necessary 
for you to write to me on the subject. I attached little importance to it when I 
was in Gaza, though I did consider it rather odd. The Israel authorities, of 
course, knew very well that I was going to Gaza, and they could not mistake 
the U.N. plane which carried me. I suppose they just wanted to show off. 105 


103. Letter to the UN Secretary General. File No. 34-B ( 15)-WANA/60, MEA. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

104. See Appendix 24. 

105. On 19 May, two Israeli fighter aircraft circled over the UN aircraft carrying Nehru to 
Gaza, and then disappeared into Israeli territory. 
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I am very glad that I paid a visit to the U.N. Forces at Gaza and round 
about. All that I saw there pleased me, and I expressed my appreciation of it. 
With warm regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Law of the Sea Conference 


165. ToS. Dutt 106 

I have re-drafted your telegram and am having it sent. 107 1 thought that it would 
be better to give some argument in favour of our proposal. 

2. I really do not understand why the major Western maritime Powers 
should try to impose their will in such a matter on the smaller countries. It 
gives them no great advantage and creates ill-will. The mere fact that a foreign 
warship can come right up to the coast by merely notifying and even against 
the wishes of the coastal State must necessarily create apprehension in the 
minds of the coastal State. Under modem conditions, a few miles this way or 
that way makes little difference. But this approach does make a difference. 


166. To A. K. Sen 108 

I have just seen your telegram No. 53 of April 21st to Foreign Secretary. As 
you know, we have given a great deal of thought to this matter and have been 
prepared to agree to much in order to bring about a solution. But on one thing 
we have held strong views throughout. This is the question of foreign warships 
approaching coastal States without previous authorisation. In view of long 
history of past colonial aggressions there is strong feeling on this subject which, 
I think, is justified. What happens in case of war no one can tell, but in peace 
time for foreign warships to push themselves in without authority of coastal 
State seems to me unjustifiable. 

106. Note to FS, 19 April 1960. 

107. Re-drafted telegram not available; probably sent to the Union Law Minister A.K. Sen, 
leader of the Indian delegation to the second UN Conference on Law of the Sea, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 17 March-26 April 1960. 

108. Telegram to the Law Minister, 23 April 1960. 
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2. The conflict of opinion is, as before, between the great maritime Powers 
and smaller countries. The argument raised about submarines coming undetected 
does not carry weight. If they come in this way, they will infringe the right of 
the coastal State and it will be open for action to be taken against them. 
Otherwise, coastal areas will have to be treated as some kind of battleground 
for rival naval forces. 

3. We have taken up a certain definite attitude about foreign warships 
entering coastal waters only after authorisation of coastal State. We cannot 
now give this up and we should therefore hold to it. 


167. To N.R. Pillai and S. Dutt 109 

I have received this evening a message from Mr. Macmillan about the Law of 
the Sea Conference. I think I should send a reply to it. I have drafted a reply 
which I enclose for you to see. 110 You might speak about this to me tomorrow 
morning. 


1 68. Draft Telegram to Harold Macmillan 111 

From Prime Minister. 

Please convey following message to Prime Minister Macmillan. 

Begins. Thank you for your message about the Geneva Conference on the Law 
of the Sea. I have been anxious, as you have been, to get some broad agreement 
in regard to the Law of the Sea and we instructed our representative there, 
who is our Law Minister, to try his best to achieve this end. As you know, there 
is conflict of opinion between some of the great maritime powers and the 
smaller countries who, from past experience, are rather apprehensive of any 
interference with their freedom and independence. In regard to one matter 
particularly there has been strong feeling among these countries which, I feel, 
is justified. This is in regard to foreign warships coming within coastal waters 
without prior authorisation. We have given a great deal of thought to this matter 

109. Note to SG and FS, 23 April 1960. 

1 10. See item 168. 

111. No date but probably 23 April 1960, as mentioned in item 167. Final version not available; 
but this has been included as it is Nehru’s draft. 
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and we feel that the proper course would be for such authority or permission 
to be obtained from the coastal State. Even normal courtesy would demand 
this. Where there are fears and apprehensions, this procedure is even more 
desirable. I do not myself understand why there should be any objection to 
such prior authorisation. If a foreign warship goes within coastal waters without 
this permission, this will lead to strong feelings in the coastal State and create 
ill will between that State and the country whose warship has gone there even 
without permission. This will not lead to goodwill but create complications. 

I would earnestly suggest that prior authorisation by coastal States should 
be agreed to. Ends. 

1 69. In the Rajya Sabha 112 

India’s Participation in U.N. Conference 
on The Law of the Sea 

Question: 113 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether India participated in the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea held at Geneva in the month of March last; 

(b) if the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, how many persons 
constituted our delegation and what were the main decisions taken in 
the Conference; and 

(c) whether my decision regarding the limit of territorial waters and fishing 
rights of coastal States was taken at the Conference? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
Yes, sir. The deliberations of the Conference, which commenced on 17th 
March, 1960 are, however, not yet over. 

(b) and (c) India’s delegation to the Conference is composed of five 
persons -three Representatives and two Alternate Representatives. 114 The 

112. Oral answers to questions, 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 1921- 
1924. 

1 13. By Congress MPs Nawab Singh Chauhan and Maheswar Naik. 

114. The Indian delegation consisted of the following three Representatives: A.K. Sen, 
Chairman; K. Raghuramaiah, Deputy Minister of Defence; Dr Nagendra Singh, Director- 
General of Shipping, Ministry of Transport and Comminications. The Alternate 
Representatives were: Dr N.K. Pannikar, Fisheries Development Adviser, Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture; and K.S. Bajpai, Under Secretary, MEA (Secretary-General of the 
Delegation). 
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decisions taken by the Conference will be known only after the final vote 
is taken on all the proposals, before the Conference. 

sft FFTFftlF %TF : fft w Fft fr% ft f^ 1 4r 

FFT Fft FTF7 % ^ FFfalTr I? 

# : FFT <ft i|p TTTft 1 1 tTcF T§m FFF Fft FTF % #T 

^ FF, T§: *ft?T FF, FRF FF “tftsIfitFd tft” gFT& Ft I WT JF% ftf #T 
FT I 3TF FT^F-FT^F yFTCER pFTf ^ FiFT FF ^TRFT^t t 1 eft FFF W- 3?R FRF 
4ld Ft FF I FliHdU % vft «l§d F% '5^F t, F§F Fit ^tFRt t % dl6ct 
I fa FFT % FFT #” #T 4t?T Ft Ft OTFST 1 1 Ft F*t g?F> -3TRTF I % 

FTFF t yW % iW 3FFTt R'rbMd Ft I FF FF> FFT FFF F I 

it ddldRl$ itFTF • FT 3R FR% FF Hddd ^TF 2JT FFT FF FF3I f?TFT FRt 
fa ^WH F»t FTFi % FRF *ft?T FF TRUITT MWtl 

it3FI£<vtM %F:FT#FFTptF?FtFFRtTRFTTtFif SWl^M ^WW, FfaF 
FFTft TFT FRF *far % FFT 3 it I Fit Ft TTTSf FFTTt FF # ^TTfl^T FTR I fa Fitf ^T^TT 
ft ^TT%, FFffa FFF FFFFT-FFp IM FTTFRETT I FFf I FFi FFT #T MF F3T SIT 
f^RT FT FFTft TFRT TTF FF FF fa F)tt pFT FF TRptt Ffli set FFTF, 
FTT^F 3lfa Ft FF “%ffafcnF #' i 3TTi % fFTFRT #t, TRT g?FT Fit f^RT^ 
^ FTtTFTT fR< 4I F FF t, F% FFFTTF ^ F STRt I FTTi it F?<r| Ffa FF^ FTFT FTTFT 
FT fa =bU F3TFF?T F?t, F^f ^Rldl Fit FRTF F??t, ^ft Ff^T FR ^TF)% t, ftR FF 
FiFt FFI 3TF5T ^Md F^t ^Ft, FFFit FJFFT ^ ^F | $hi( 1 TTF FF ^ tFi FF TFF 
FTFWf ^ FF FR!ft FTF I f% FitTSF $Z F?t FFRcf FFF?t -3TTFtRFt F) TTTF 3TRt I 


[Translation begins: 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: Is there a proposal to decide this kind of limit 
and is there any proposal from India also? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: So many things have been proposed there. One major 
issue of the debate was whether three miles, six miles or twelve miles should 
be the limit for “territorial sea”. Earlier it was three miles. Now most of the 
countries say that it is insufficient. So the debate started between six and twelve 
miles. Generally the big countries, who have big navies, they think it would be 
good if the minimum “territorial sea” is three miles. Those countries, who have 
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newly become independent, they want maximum protection. It is a big debate. 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: What I wanted to ask was should we 
understand that India has proposed the twelve mile limit? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as I know we have not put forward any proposal. 
But we were in favour of the twelve mile limit. At the same time we also 
wanted that some decision should be taken as there is no law in this regard at 
present. During this another question arose on which we have our own specific 
opinion, that is, if another country’s ship, warship comes, it should seek 
permission to enter into the territorial sea of the country in whose coastal area 
it is at that time, it should not come without permission. There was a lot of 
discussion on this issue, and it was said that there is no need of any permission, 
giving any information; anybody can go anywhere. Then it was said that all 
right, we will not seek permission but we shall inform. Our opinion is that in all 
these matters it is important to seek permission of the coastal state, to go there 
with their authorisation. 

Translation ends] 

Shri Maheswar Naik: May I know. Sir, whether it is a fact that the U.K. 
Government has also submitted certain amended proposals and, if so, how 
those proposals are going to affect the Indian proposals? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not quite sure that the Government of India has 
put forward on this occasion any precise proposals. As far as I know, a year or 
two ago it did — agreeing or trying to vary. As for certain other Governments, 
Sir, many Governments put forward proposals — the United States, the Canadian 
Government, maybe the U.K. Government. I cannot say how many proposals 
are being put forward. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: I would like to know whether permission for certain 
warships to enter the territorial waters of a particular State would be 
necessary in peace time also or only when a war is going on somewhere — 
warships of belligerent nations. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Normally, Sir, according to our view, permission for 
warships to enter the coastal waters would always be necessary. Even as a 
matter of courtesy, they should take that permission — a warship coming to 
another country s coastline within a few miles or inside. But even apart from 
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courtesy, the average small country has still memories of foreign warships 
coming and not behaving in a very friendly way in the past. So, they do not like 
the idea of this freedom for such warships to come and go without authority. 

170. In the Lok Sabha 115 

Law of the Sea 

Question: U6 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state what are the main 
decisions arrived at in the Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea on 
the following items; 

(i) how far beyond the shores of any country does the territorial sea 
extend, and 

(ii) how far beyond this limit does the privilege of exclusive fishing extend? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (i) & 
(ii). The conference failed to reach any decisions on the extent of the 
territorial sea and the contiguous fishing zone, as no proposal was supported 
by the requisite two-thirds majority. 

Shri N.R. Munis wamy: Which are the countries which objected to the 
proposals of India, UK and USA? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I have not got the names. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
We have not got all the names. Perhaps, the House would like to know what 
the precise issues were. The main issues were as to whether the territorial seas 
should be 6 miles or 12 miles and on fishing rights whether it should be more 
or less. Up till now, the big maritime powers have wanted as small an area as 
possible so as to give rights to their ships to go as near the other countries as 
possible without any difficulty. The smaller countries, the newer countries, do 
not like this idea and want to preserve a larger area of territorial sea for themselves. 
Ultimately, the last year or two ago it was agreed by the other powers to extend 
the three mile limit to six miles. Even this was not considered enough by many 
of the smaller countries of Latin America, etc. Finally, a proposal made on 

1 15. Oral answers to questions, 28 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series Vol. XLIH, 
cols 14308-14310. 

116. By Congress MPs N. R. Muniswamy and Raghunath Singh. 
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behalf of the United States and Canada was a six-mile territorial limit plus a 
contiguous area of six miles for fishing rights. The House may remember that 
there was a very big dispute between a great maritime power like the United 
Kingdom and Iceland on fishing rights and even warships appeared on the 
scene. Now, broadly, speaking, we were of the opinion that the territorial area 
should be 12 miles. That is, the smaller countries should have a sense of security. 
But we were also anxious that some settlement should be arrived at, some kind 
of law of the seas. We are prepared even to agree to a smaller limit, but on one 
thing we were quite firm, and that is that any foreign warship coming into the 
coastal waters, territorial waters, should take the permission of the coastal 
State before if it comes in. We felt that was important and to this importance 
was attached by the other countries too. This was not agreed to, and because 
this particular matter was not agreed to, we decided to vote against that 
resolution. 

A proposal was made that they may merely notify that “we are coming”, 
but that was not considered enough. Therefore, we voted against this proposal, 
and the proposal was just lost. It did not get the two-thirds majority. That is the 
position. 

Shri N.R. Muniswamy: As regards the laws of the sea in between countries 
what is the decision arrived at? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry, I am unable to understand the question. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh: That is a different question. 

Shri N.R. Muniswamy: Suppose round about the sea there are lands. What 
about the question of laws of the seas there? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : Between two contiguous countries naturally the six 
mile or twelve mile limit will overlap, or there may be small straits. Then there 
should be mutual arrangements. 

Shri Raghunath Singh: May I know the reason why India opposed the 
proposal of UK? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Considering that I have given a long answer just now, 
this is really a little frustrating experience for me. 
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(f) Pakistan 

171. In the Lok Sabha: Exchange of Prisoners 117 

qifown % mx tfedT dft dddT-dd?ft 

sft f*W :" 8 ddT ddHd# dF ddFt dft ^TT ddd % : 

(d>) I df4, 1960 dTl dlfojWH fedff dTTcftd fadT# fd dKd % fddTd 

(Q) ddT ?d #fedf dft 3R5IT-^t fe dfe # dtdf ^ft ^ dld4ld fef 

I : #? 

(d) dfe #, dt ?ddd ddT mRu|H ftdidT? 

TOId^ddTt^te-ddTfd# (# ddlFldlfl %d) : (a?) dTddT dft Sddft dife ^ddT 
d$f I dlfe^dTd 3 fedl^ dFRTtd tfadT fd 1 1 HM dit dF d)TT ddT I fo dRd 
3 fed^T Mll^WI^ ^RF $d t dl^fedi fed 3 ddFTT d FtdT I 
(id) (d) $TTdd Fd WT dd d^d dTTd dffe dTfdddTd fe 4fd Td #RF 
ddfdlfedt d5t dTddT-ddtff fe 9b<K % ^ dt Tpd [4<H ^<31 dffe 4^ ddT feRITdditd 
TftdT dFt '3IH'dl4 dR dR% t dfft filtfcbl 3Tdf?T dT ddTd dd W dfet d< r -6l<f d> dfd 
dd odd?TT dd fedd ddT §3TT 1 1 Fd #d HHdlftfd 3TTdl7 d7 29 dRdft, 1960 dTt 
dgdd TF£ $fad> d#dd> (%dd. ftfeRT dffddpft) dft ddfedfa d, dFIT [Wagah] 
dTddi TdH dT, 6 dlfeddpfr $ 6 dTdftd tfddTf dft 3Td?TT-dd?ft dft df I 

[Translation begins: 

Bibhuti Mishra : Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state : 

(a) as on 1 March 1960, how many Indian soldiers were in prison in 
Pakistan and how many Pakistani soldiers were in India; 

(b) whether the two countries are conducting talks about exchange of 
these prisoners; and 

(c) if yes, what is the result? 


117. Written answers to questions, 20 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Series Series,' Vol 
XLIII, col. 12710. 

1 1 8. Bibhuti Mishra, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Bagaha, Bihar. 
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The Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Minister (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) The Government has no information about how many Indian soldiers are 
in Pakistani jails. The Government does know how many Pakistani soldiers are 
imprisoned in India but it is not in public interest to disclose it. 

(b) &(c) Probably it deals with the agreement between India and Pakistan 
for exchange of those armed forces personnel who cross the ceasefire line and 
Sialkot border unknowingly and the ongoing correspondence for extention of 
its time limit. In the meantime, on humanitarian basis, 6 Indian and 6 Pakistani 
soldiers were exchanged at Bagah (Wagah) in the presence of UN Military 
Observers. 

Translation ends| 

172. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Indus Waters Treaty m 

Please refer to Hussain 120 telegram to Gulhati 12 ' at Washington, copy of which 
has been sent here. 

2. I am surprised to learn of these developments and proposal to sign 
Indo-Pakistan Water Agreement in London. All this seems to me very premature 
as full agreement has not been arrived at and several important matters are still 
being discussed. We cannot be rushed into signing a treaty which has not been 
fully agreed to. The matter is far too important to be dealt with in this casual 
way. I suppose this may be an attempt at rush tactics by World Bank, hoping 
that this may lead us to come to quick agreements if not in Washington then in 
London. 

3. We have made it clear repeatedly to World Bank that I shall have no 
time to discuss these matters in London. Further that I would much prefer 
signing the Treaty either in India or Pakistan. 

4. If full agreement has been reached previously and people concerned 
are eager for this Agreement to be signed in London. I shall have to agree to 
this. But on no account am I going to discuss disputed points in London and. 

1 19. Telegram to the Indian High Commissioner in London. 23 April 1960 File No. 38( IF 
CWD/51, Vol. XXVIII. Ministry of Irrigation (I.T. Section) 1960. Repeated to the Indian 
Embassy in Washington for N.D. Gulhati. Also available in JN Collection and File No. 
F.I/IWD/58. (Washington Papers) Ministry of Irrigation (I T. Section) 1958 

120. Azim Husain, Deputy High Commissioner in Gmdon. 

121. N.D. Gulhati. Chief Engineer (Special) and ex-officio Joint Secretary to the Government 
of India in charge of technical and secretarial work relating to the canal waters dispute 
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as I have said, I would prefer signature to take place in India or Pakistan. 

5. In any event it is very premature to talk of signature when agreement 
has not been reached. Considering that this matter has been discussed for 
more than ten years now. we should not allow it to be jeopardised by rush 
tactics at this stage. 

6. As Macmillan has suggested lunch prior to signing of Agreement, you 
might convey substance of above to him. 122 


173. In the Rajya Sabha: Boundary Demarcation 123 

Demarcation of Rajasthan- West 
Punjab Border 

Shri Jugal K. i shore: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state. 

(a) whether the demarcation of the Indo- Pakistan boundary along the 
Rajasthan border up to the Sutlej river in the District of Ferozepore has 
been finalised; and 

(b) if not, what are the reasons for the delay and when is it likely to be 
finalised? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b) The Rajasthan-West Pakistan border does not extend to the Sutlej 
river. Demarcation in this 644 mile border has not been completed. The work 
commenced in the field season beginning on October 1. 1959. and is expected 
to be completed in the field season ending March 1961. Owing to the difficult 
terrain, completion of the work earlier is not considered practicable. 


1 22. See Appendix 13 for Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit's reply of 25 April I960. 

123. Written answers to questions. 26 April I960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vbl XXIX. 
col. 1993 

124. Congress. Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 
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(g) Nepal 

174. To B.P. Koirala: Stalemate in India-China Talks 125 

April 27, I960 

[My dear Koirala,] 

By the time this letter reaches you, the visit of Premier Chou En-lai to Nepal 126 
will have ended. I hope that his visit was satisfactory from your point of view. 

As you will have seen from the newspapers, we had prolonged talks with 
Premier Chou En-lai and his companions. The talks were friendly, but no meeting 
ground was found. As our joint communique said, the talks did not result in 
resolving the differences that had arisen between the two Governments. 12 
Indeed, there was no approach, not even a distant one, towards a solution. 
Premier Chou En-lai’s “facts” were entirely different from our version. Our 
Ambassador in Kathmandu 128 will, no doubt, give you further information on 
this subject. 

We have agreed ultimately to our officials meeting Chinese officials and 
examining the material that either party has in regard to the facts. After doing 
so, these officials will present a report to both Governments, listing these facts 
and indicating where they agree and where they do not agree. 

It is obvious that the officials cannot go any further. They have neither the 
competence nor the authority to suggest a solution. I do not, therefore, expect 
much from this step. At the most, it will clarify a little further the attitude of 
both Governments. As a matter of fact, we wanted to do this when Premier 
Chou En-lai was here. But, to our surprise, his officials stated that they had 
brought no material with them here. This seemed to me very odd. So far as we 
were concerned, we had enough material with us to substantiate our case. We 
saw no reason, however, to place all this material before the Chinese when 
they were not going to show us anything. Of course, a good deal of our material 
had been stated previously in our correspondence. 

The result of all this is that we remain where we were. There is perhaps a 
slight lessening of tension, and it is unlikely that any conflicts might occur in 
our border areas during the next few months. We have to be vigilant, however. 
We realise that this is going to be a long drawn out matter, and we shall have to 
prepare for this. 

125. Letter. 

126. 26-29 April 1960. 

127. See item 33. 

128. H. Dayal. 
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I am leaving for London in two days’ time for the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. 

With warm regards. 


[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


(h) Indonesia 

175. In the Lok Sabha: Compensation to Indians 129 

$sl}f$nir 3ft 777337 srt 5371333 3ft arewfl 

: ,JU 331 9 1960 eft dKlfftxl 333 7TMT 9 4 337 

4 3)43lft4l 4 3333f 97 15 9lft, 1957 3ft f44 9ft 3TT997V 31 4 q f foUHTdMI 
fft 3TfrT 33 533333 44 4 7993J 4 ?44f49I 3ft 777937 4 3ft W^ld 93 74 
4t 3F 319 1^77 319791 4 I? 

991944 991 %4f491-979 4jft (4 d9l67dld 4^9) : ?77 9T94 37 3l4 HIHH 
^FHHRl«b WF7 4 fftftf?T3T 717337 % 799 «fld*ftd 93 74 4 I TIHSftft 4 44 44 4 
9379 9T79 717337 4 7f9 4 3T74P3 7131^313177 4 39191144 3ft 999 (4^*4^) 
^Ndl 44 33 47931 fft>9l 1 1 3? 5371333 3R4t 4 4 (4dl 33491 I 

[Translation begins: 

Payment of Compensation by Indonesian Government 

Shri Sarjoo Pandey: 132 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state in regard 
to the reply to the Starred question no. 9 about the losses incurred as a 
result of the attack on the houses of the employees of the Indian Embassy 


129. Written answers to questions, 20 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XLI1I, col. 12719. 

130. Sarjoo Pandey, CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Basra. UP. 

13 1. See SWJN/SS/37/pp. 520-522. 

132. See fn 130 in this section. 
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by the Indonesian people on 15 March 1957, 133 how far the negotiations 
with the Indonesian Government have reached? 

The Prime Minister and the Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
On this matter general diplomatic exchanges are taking place with the Indonesian 
Government. The Indian Government has decided to pay ad hoc compensation 
to the employees of the Indian Embassy in view of the delay in arriving at an 
agreement. This compensation will be given shortly. 


Translation ends] 


(i) Vietnam 

176. To Pham Van Dong: Violations of the Geneva 
Agreement 134 

Thank you for your message in connection with Law 10/59 promulgated by 
South Vietnam, which I received through our Consul-General in Hanoi 13 ’ on 
11th April.' 36 

2. I understand that this Law was promulgated on 6th May, 1959, by the 
Republic of Vietnam. We are informed that the complaint made by your 
Government to the Commission in connection with this Law during the same 
month has been investigated in detail by the Legal Committee of the Commission. 
The Legal Committee’s report is now being reviewed by the Commission. 

3. In looking into this matter I have also seen that the Commission has, in 
its interim reply, informed both parties that: 

“no law, regulation or order in either of the two zones can, in any way, 
supersede the obligations which the two Parties have undertaken under the 
provisions of Article 14(c) of the Agreement on the Cessation of hostilities 
in Vietnam, namely, to refrain from any reprisals or discrimination against 
persons on account of their activities during the hostilities and to guarantee 
their democratic liberties”, and that “if complaints are brought to the notice 
of the Commission regarding the application of this law or any other decree, 

133. See fn 131 in this section 

134. Telegram to the Prime Minister of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 18 April 1960. 
File No. 1700(19)-S-D/60, MEA. 

135. A.G. Meneses. 

136. See Appendix 1 for Pham Van Dong’s message of 9 April. 
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regulation or order in either of the two zones, alleging the violation of 
Article 14(c), the Commission will take steps to satisfy itself that there has 
been no reprisals or discrimination against persons on account of their 
activities during the hostilities and that their democratic liberties have not 
been infringed in terms of Article 14(c).” 

4. I can assure Your Excellency that, so far as the Government of India 
and the Indian Representative on the Vietnam Commission are concerned, in 
this case as well as in other matters pertaining to the activities of the Commission, 
we will, so far as it lies within our power, continue to implement the provisions 
of the Geneva Agreement objectively and impartially. There is, therefore, no 
question of our Delegate on the Commission taking up a position contrary to 
the spirit and obligations of the Geneva Agreement in favour of one party or the 
other. 

With kind regards. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


177. To Pham Van Dong: American Military Mission in 
South Vietnam 137 


23rd April, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter dated 15th April forwarded through our Consul- 
General at Hanoi. 

I understand that a request has been made to the Commission by the 
authorities at Saigon to permit the reinforcement by 343 persons of the American 
military training mission MAAG in replacement of the French military instructors 
who have withdrawn from South Vietnam. The MAAG was, as you have 
mentioned in your letter, in existence in Saigon during the Indo-China war. The 
request of the Saigon authorities for reinforcement of the MAAG will, no doubt, 
be considered by the Commission in the light of the provisions of the Agreement 
on Vietnam and the obligations imposed there under on the parties concerned. 

So far as the Government of India are concerned, it is their firm policy to 
do everything they can to maintain peace not only in Indo-China but in the 
whole of South East Asia and in the world. Because of our firm faith in this 
policy, we deplore any developments which introduce tensions, stresses and 

137. Letter. 
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strains in Vietnam or in any other area. 

I am asking our Ministry of External Affairs to send a copy of your letter 
and my reply to our Delegate on the Vietnam Commission. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru | 


178. To Pham Van Dong: Strengthening American Military 
Mission 1 ” 

My dear Prime Minister. 

Thank you for your letter of 28th April regarding the decision taken by the 
International Commission on the request made by the authorities of the Republic 
of Vietnam to the United States Government to bring the strength of the United 
States Military Instructors to the MAAG from 342 to 685. ,N 

2. I understand that the Commission in its meeting on 19th April decided 
to take note of this communication from the Republic of Vietnam on the 
understanding that these additional U.S. Military Instructors will not be 
instroduced except in conformity with the procedures stipulated in Article 16(f) 
and (g) of the Geneva Agreement. I find that this decision of the Commission 
is based on the view that the reinforcement of a military training mission, 
which has been in existence prior to the cease-fire, by replacement in whole or 
in part of one set of military instructors by another does not constitute 
introduction of additional military personnel and does not, therefore, violate 
Article 16 of the Agreement. 

3. In your letter you have asked whether the U.S. Army can. step by 
step, replace the former French Expeditionary Corps. It would hardly be proper 
for me to express any opinion on a hypothetical question. I see. however, from 
the provisions of the Geneva Agreement that the Commission in dealing with a 
question of this type will have to consider the provisions not only of Article 16 
but also of Article 19 and other Articles of the Geneva Agreement. 

With kind regards. 


(Jawaharlal Nehru) 

138. Message sent telegraphically through Meneses. 18 May I960. File No. 17001 I9)-SD.. 
MEA. 

139. See Appendix 14. 
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(j) Miscellaneous 

179. In the Rajya Sabha: Indian Arrested in East Berlin 140 

Arrest of Shri Zutshi by the Police in East 
Berlin 

Shri Jugal Kishore: 141 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that an Indian engineer named Shri Peshwanath 
Zutshi was arrested by the police at Alexander Railway Station in East 
Berlin area; 

(b) if so what are the details of the incident; and 

(c) what action Government have taken in the matter? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) 
and (b) On the 26th March 1960 an Indian Engineer, Shri Tapeshwar Nath 
Zutshi, was arrested in East Berlin by the local railway police for entering 
the area carrying a propaganda placard strung around his shoulders. He 
was reported to have been extemed from East Berlin on the 31st March 
1960. 

(c) As Shri Zutshi was placed under arrest by the local authorities for 
contravention of local regulations, the question of intervention by 
Government does not arise. 

Shri Jugal Kishore: May I know if Mr. Zutshi is charged for some offence^ 
and if so, what? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: He was charged for contravening the rules by 
entering into East Berlin with a placard saying: “People behind the Iron 
Curtain: first step towards freedom, do not have fear to speak the truth.” 

Shri Niranjan Singh: 142 May I know what regulations he has not followed 
or he has violated? 


140. Oral answers to questions, 18 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXIX, cols 955- 
957. 

141. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 

142. PSP, Rajya Sabha MP from Madhya Pradesh. 
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Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: I have already mentioned. It may not be any 
particular regulations. Evidently the East German Government did not 
approve of his conduct or the slogan he was preaching. 

Shri Niranjan Singh: Did he have a passport with him? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: No, Sir. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: When a person enters another country, the boundary, 
he has to follow the rules and regulations pertaining to it. He did not, and he 
says he did not. It was an act of deliberate defiance however good-intentioned 
it might be. It was an act deliberately done inviting arrest. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: In view of the fact that an act of defiance of this kind 
was committed, may I know whether Government had cared to find out 
from its own sources in West Germany about the antecedents of this comic 
freedom fighter? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: His antecedents appear to be that he is a great idealist. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether the Government have found 
out as to whether he was a student or he was there in some other connection, 
and if so, what was his vocation there? 

Mr. Chairman: What was his vocation there? 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: No vocation. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta: I take it that he was one of the little lumpen proletariat 
that goes round the country fighting for freedom. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: He says that he is a citizen of the world. 

Shri Jaswant Singh: The reply of the Deputy Minister was that he was 
extemed. I would like to know from where he was extemed. 

Shrimati Lakshmi Menon: From East Berlin. 
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180. To Humayun Kabir: Make Your Foreign Trip Useful 143 

April 19, 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 18th April. As you are going to Oxford and France, you may, 
on your way back, visit Yugoslavia for a few days. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 


181. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Don’t Be Absent Now 144 

April 19, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

You wrote to me a few days ago about your joining the group for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. I wanted to speak to you about 
this matter, but just then this question of an out of court settlement of the Jeep 
case came up before us. I wanted to wait for the outcome. 145 

Previously we thought that you would anyhow have to go to London for 
this case. Now, that is off and I am glad that this case is being settled out of 
court. The question now is whether you should nevertheless go to London at 
this stage. I feel that in view of our Defence situation, it would not be desirable 
for both you and me to be absent from India at the same time unless of course 
this is unavoidable. What the result of our talks with the Chinese Premier are 
likely to be, I cannot at present say. But, hoping for the best, they cannot take 
us far and they will be just a stage in the journey. I am sure that our revitalising 
our defence will continue to be a major factor in our thinking. It is true that 
your going away for a few days need not necessarily affect that process. But, 
in view of public feeling on this subject of our border defence, there is bound 
to be a reaction not favourable to your going and it will be difficult to explain. 
If I was here at the time, it would not matter much. But both of us being away 
at the same time would certainly lead to much misunderstanding and criticism. 


143. Letter. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

144. Letter. 

145. See item 89 and Appendix 15. 
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I feel, therefore, that you should not go to London at this stage. But it 
might be possible for you to go some time later after I come back. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


182. To S.M. Singhvi: Racial Discrimination in South 
Africa 146 


April 20, 1960 

Dear Shri Singhvi, 147 

I have your letter of the 18th April and I am interested to know that you have 
collected a large number of signatures against racial discrimination in South 
Africa. I am afraid I cannot accept any engagement during my very brief stay 
in Bombay on the 30th April, but should you so wish it, you can present the 
signatures to me at Raj Bhavan. This will have to be fixed up with the Bombay 
Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


183. In New Delhi: To Swedish Television 148 

Question: I shall be very happy if you kindly tell us something about your 
impressions on Sweden and other Scandinavian countries when you visited 
them in 1957. 149 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I have always rather admired the Scandinavian countries, 
even from a distance, reading about them, knowing of their achievements. So 
when I went there I was happy to see the people there, and how they were 
functioning. 1 liked the places very much because one found what I consider 
the best expression of social democracy there, democratic structure and yet a 
structure which is based on a social outlook of the people, a disciplined people 

146. Letter. 

147. Chairman, Sanskrit Sangam, Bombay. 

148. Interview, 28 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

149. In June 1957. See SWJN/SS/ 38 /pp. 477-597. 
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with high standards, a quiet people, not shouting too much, as many of us are 
apt to do anywhere. Therefore that struck me as an example of civilised 
existence. 

Question: Last December the Swedish Prime Minister came to India on a 
goodwill visit and it was a great success. On that occasion you spoke very 
highly about Sweden and other Scandinavian countries . 150 In which field 
these countries could cooperate with India and vice versa? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, there are many fields I suppose. One thing that of 
course they can cooperate in many industrial fields, training our people. One 
thing they are particularly advanced in is the field of cooperation and we are 
trying to build up our cooperative movement in a big way. So I think we can 
learn much from them. 

Question: In particular about this atomic science? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is nothing very particular about atomic science, except 
that where we can cooperate, we will cooperate. We are cooperating with 
many countries in the atomic energy development but there is no special thing 
about the Scandinavian countries about that. There is Prof. Neils Bohr who is 
the father, in a sense, of this atomic business. We respect him greatly, and we 
should like to have his advice and cooperation whenever necessary, and others 
too. (Pause) 

Question: Have you any plans to visit Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
Finland in the near future? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I have no plans to visit any foreign country. I am going 
to England in two or three days time. On my way back I will stop in Egypt for 
two or three days. That is all. 

Question: Another question. Last week the Chinese Prime Minister, Mr 
Chou En-lai, was here for discussions on the Sino-Indian border dispute. 
Apparently, no results have come out of it. Have you been disappointed in 
not getting any results? 

150. Tage Erlander, the Swedish Prime Minister and his wife were in India from 18 to 30 
December 1959. See SWJN/SS/55/item 193. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, yes, I am a little disappointed, I do not think I expected 
very much, but I did expect something and that did not come. The Chinese 
Premier’s attitude seemed to me, not justified and not correct factually. 

Question: How will India recover the area which the Chinese have forcibly 
occupied? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is not a question which can be put, or answered. 

Question: Or, any immediate plan for 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh! Do not ask me questions which are absurd on the face 
of it. 

Question: Recently I have seen in the press an Indo-Danish cultural 
pact... some news has appeared in the Indian press, some cultural pact 
between India and Denmark and other Scandinavian countries. Will 
something be realised on that line with the Scandinavian countries? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I hope so, yes. 

Question: Lastly, I thank you very much for this little time you have devoted 
for the Swedish Television, and the Swedish listeners. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My good wishes to the people of Scandinavia. 

Question: Surely, I will convey that as much as 1 can. Thank You. 


184. To George Clark: No Time for Interview 151 


May 12, 1960 

Dear Mr Clark, 

Thank you for your letter of the 12th May. 1 ’" I am afraid it is not possible for 
me now to find time for an interview. Immediately after the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers meeting tomorrow I am going to the country and returning on 

151. Letter from London to the Chairman, London Executive Committee, Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. File No. 8/132/60-PMS. 

152. See Appendix 18. 
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Sunday evening. On Monday morning I am leaving England. 

I need not tell you that we are entirely in favour of the banning of nuclear 
tests and weapons and an agreement on disarmament. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Nehru 


185. To M.J. Desai, S. Dutt, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: 
Travails of the Indian Community in London 153 

9 Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 8 


A deputation from the Indian Workers Association, London, came to see me on 
the 13th May. They had apparently asked for an interview even before I arrived 
here and they had been told that I had no time for it. Thereafter they sent me a 
telegram which was very improperly worded. However, I asked my PPS to 
meet them and he did so. Later some of them met me at the High Commissioner’s 
Garden Party and they apologised for what they had written previously. I agreed 
to meet them. They forwarded to me the attached memorandum which also is 
not properly worded. 154 When they met me, I spoke to them in rather strong 
language about the way they were functioning. I also told them that they could 
expect no help from us in regard to Indians who had come here on forged 
passports. We are taking strong action against them in India and there is no 
reason why we should go out of our way to help them here. Indeed if they 
went to India they would be liable to be proceeded against in a Law court. 

I had a fairly long talk with this deputation. There were two or three points 
that emerged from this talk: 

1 ) I told them that I had little sympathy for people who came with forged 
passports, more particularly now when we were taking stringent measures to 
stop this business of forged passports. We could not afford to relax here. The 
fact however remained that a large number of Indians who have come on such 
passports are here in England. Many of them have their families in India. How 
long is this position to continue? Possibly they might be entitled after a period 


153. Note to CS, FS and India’s High Commissioner to the UK, London, 15 May 1960. File 
No. 16(31)/P.V. III/60, MEA. 

154. See Appendix 20 (a) for memorandum. 
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to get British passport. Otherwise they will be stateless persons. I suggested 
therefore that full particulars should be collected about all such persons in 
England so that each case could be examined separately and some action might 
be taken in regard to them later. These particulars should give information 
about their home towns, families, etc; how they obtained their forged passports; 
when and how they came here; and what they are doing here. 155 

Our High Commission should have this information collected and the Indian 
Workers Association should help in providing it. After this has been collected, 
it should be sent to External Affairs Ministry in India when we could consider 
this question in all its aspects. 

2) The deputation also pointed out to me that although there are large 
numbers of Indian workers in England and especially in London, they had no 
place to go to. Some kind of Indian Workers Centre might be started here and 
they would gladly contribute to the setting up of such a centre from their 
association. I told the deputation that we would be prepared to consider such a 
scheme if they put it forward with details. 

I think that it would be desirable to have such a centre here for workers 
especially. We have to undertake some responsibility for Indian workers here. 
Otherwise they go astray completely and have no decent place to go to. This 
matter should therefore be considered. It is largely a financial matter. 

3) Apart from this question of Indian Workers Centre here, I feel that 
some kind of social centre for our students here is also desirable. Perhaps there 
may be only one centre both for students and workers with part of it reserved 
for workers or for the students. What the cost of all this is likely to be, I have 
no idea. But the desirability of having such a centre or centres seems to me 
obvious, more especially for the students. 


These Indian workers here are a very mixed lot and many of them might not be 
considered very desirable persons. Most of them, I suppose, have very little or 
no education. They have come here by devious methods which cannot be 
approved of or encouraged. The fact however remains that they are here and 
they have formed an Indian Workers Association with branches in some of the 
principal towns in England where they work. This Association appears to have 
a large membership. It is some kind of a Trade Union though not in the strict 
sense of the word as it is not confined to any particular industry. We have to 


155. See Appendix 20 (b) for M.A. Husain’s note of 12 May. 
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keep in touch with this Association and deal with it as we do with Trade Unions 
in India. The fact that some of these people may misbehave, as they often do, 
should not lead us to cut them off from our High Commission’s activities here. 
I have therefore advised the High Commission to keep in some close touch 
with this Association and make the members of the Association feel that we are 
anxious for their welfare. Often demands are made which are not at all feasible 
or possible of fulfilment. We cannot of course accept such demands, but the 
main point is that there should be close and continuing contact with them. We 
may be able to help them a little. But what is more important is to create an 
impression among large numbers of Indian workers here that we are interested 
in their welfare. 


186. To Josip Broz Tito: Birthday Greetings 156 

On the happy occasion of your birthday, I have the pleasure to convey to you, 
Mr. President, the warmest felicitations of my colleagues in the Government of 
India, as well as my own, together with our best wishes for many happy 
returns of the day. 

I take this opportunity to express the hope that the very cordial relations 
existing between the people of our two countries will be further strengthened 
in the years to come. 


187. To N.R. Piliai and S. Dutt: Indian Diplomats 
Resemble Ugly Americans 157 

...I have been much influenced by my reading of the book The Ugly American 
written by two Americans . 158 The account given in this book may be a little 
exaggerated, but it is essentially correct, as most of us know. The functioning 
of our missions abroad is obviously very different from that of the American 
missions. The Americans, in pursuance of the cold war technique, have to 
follow certain policies; they give aid in a big way, and they have very big 

156. Message, 24 May 1960. National Herald, 25 May 1960. 

157. Extracts of a note to SG and FS, Damascus, 27 May 1960. File No. 2(285)/58-64-PMS 
(Only Extracts available. Original in File No. 8(173/60-PMS). 

158. William J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick, The Ugly American (New York, London, W. W. 
Norton & Company Ltd., 1958). 
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missions. We function in a much more modest way and I hope do not throw 
our weight about. Nevertheless there were some things said in this book ( The 
Ugly American) which reminded me sometimes of some of our missions abroad. 
I hope to write a separate note about this later. 

I have written now because I think we should take early and effective 
steps to pull up our missions and make them realise that diplomatic work does 
not consist of protocol and feasting, but has deeper shades to it. In particular, 
it is of the highest importance that the language of the country is known, if not 
fully at least to some extent. It does not matter what the country is, big or 
small. Every effort should be made to learn that language. That is at the least a 
small courtesy and at the most it has great importance otherwise also. 

All this leads to a further conclusion. Our postings in foreign missions 
should be considered with the greatest care from the point of view of suitability 
in a particular place. It should not be merely a question of bringing changes in 
diplomatic appointments. A head of a mission or indeed those who assist him 
most should not be frequently transferred from one place to another. By being 
frequently moved they cannot learn the language of the place and they cannot 
develop adequate contacts.... 


188. To Rajendra Prasad: Jagjivan Ram to Accompany 
You to the USSR 159 


31st May, 1960 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I have been thinking as to which of my colleagues in the Cabinet should 
accompany you during your visit to the Soviet Union. I was given to understand 
that you had indicated your wishes in this matter and said that either Shri 
Jagjivan Ram or Sardar Swaran Singh might be invited to do so. I have, 
therefore, enquired from Shri Jagjivan Ram and he has told me that he would 
be glad to accompany you as Minister attending during your visit to the Soviet 
Union. I trust this meets with your wishes. 160 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


159. Letter. 

160. President Rajendra Prasad, paid a State visit to the USSR from 20 June to 5 July 1960. He 
was accompanied by Jagjivan Ram, Union Minister of Railways, Foreign Secretary, S. 
Dutt and the President's Secretary, A.V. Pai. 
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189. To Nathu Singh: No Need for Defence Review 1 

Gauhati 
April 16, 1960 

My dear Nathu Singh, 2 

I have your letter of the 9th April. I received your previous two letters also. 

I do not think it is necessary or desirable to have a review, such as you 
have suggested, of our Defence machinery. As for the Rajya Sabha membership, 
there are very few vacancies from those nominated by the President. In fact, 
we have been unable to put in some people who have been in our list for some 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


190. To National Defence College 3 

Defence Minister, 4 Commandant, 5 friends, 

I have long heard about these institutions in some other countries, notably in 
the United Kingdom, USA, Canada and some other places. In fact annually a 
number of people come to India from these other countries. Only yesterday I 
met a group from Canada. I confess I am not quite clear in my mind as to what 
they did there. Gradually I began to understand that their functions were 
somewhat different from these various training academies, etc. 

I am not expert enough or knowledgeable enough to know what most 
countries do about this. But it seems to me that in the modem world one thing 
is becoming more and more important. The world becomes more complex, 
each aspect of our activities, governmental or other, grows and grows, and it 
becomes so complicated and so spread out that it becomes a little difficult for 
one part of this huge organisation to know much about another part. We 


1 . Letter. 

2 . Retired Lieutenant General, associated with the Bhoos wami Sangh agitation in Rajasthan. 

3. Speech at Inauguration, New Dehi, 27 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

4. V.K. Krishna Menon. 

5. Lieutenant-General Kanwar Bahadur Singh. 
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specialise, and in doing so there is a risk of our losing sight of the broader 
picture. We may know a lot about our little comer. That applies of course to 
everything, not only to defence services but to general administration, politics, 
industry, economics, whatever subject you may take, and it becomes more 
and more important therefore to have that broader picture in our minds, in the 
minds at any rate of those who have positions of leadership and responsibility. 
Otherwise they will work in their own grooves. That is important in every 
field. It is important in the political field which has to deal today not merely 
with internal problems, difficult and intricate as they are, but with wider 
international problems, to have at least some understanding or grasp of that 
broader picture. But surely it applies very much to the defence field, where 
unless this understanding and appreciation are there, they will tend to function 
in narrow grooves and lose sight of the real goals that we have. Of course you 
might say the real goal of the defence force in case, let us say, of war is 
victory. Obviously, even that is an intricate business. But I would say even that 
is not a clear answer. The real goal of a country at war is to achieve its objectives. 
In achieving them it should win. That I understand. But mere victory is not 
achieving your objective. 

You may win and lose your objectives. It is a possibility. In fact, in a sense, 
that has been the lesson of the two Great Wars, winning hands down and yet 
not achieving what you set out to achieve, which was something more. Victory 
is a way to achieve objectives. If you forget the objectives then victory itself 
leads you nowhere. However, that may be an arguable point. I am merely 
putting it to you. 

I remember in this connection a discussion on this subject in an ancient 
Sanskrit play. I think it is the Mudra Rakshasa where Chanakya, after whom 
we have named this Chanakyapuri, discusses war and peace, and in a most 
modem way, if I may say so, discusses. He says, what is victory, not defeat of 
the enemy but the achievement of your objectives; that is victory. In the process 
of that you may have to defeat the enemy, you may have to down it, but those 
are processes in between. But if you merely think of defeating the enemy, let us 
say if you want to defeat the enemy and in that process you are destroying 
yourself or the world is destroyed, well, it can hardly be called achieving any 
objective except perhaps a vague objective of just destruction. The world having 
become so complicated it becomes necessary to try to coordinate in our minds, 
a very difficult task, this picture of the world. 

The defence forces have obviously — it is difficult to distinguish between 
other aspects of national life — but the defence forces have always to play an 
important part and sometimes a most important part during crisis, emergency, 
war, whatever may happen, and it is essential therefore that the leaders of the 
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defence forces should have this broader understanding in view. In some 
countries we even hear of the army and the navy or the air force pulling in 
different directions and not completely coordinating their own activities. But 
apart from that, it is not merely that, as the Defence Minister mentioned a little 
while ago, defence itself has become a term of such wide connotation. It is not 
merely a battle. It is the higher strategy of a country. It involves industry; it 
involves all kinds of things, understanding of the forces at work in the wide 
world, in your frontiers and the like. And therefore, for the higher grades of 
defence officers it becomes necessary for them to have an opportunity to 
develop this broader outlook, broader understanding, out of which will come 
their conceptions of the broader strategy. Also, because defence itself is not an 
isolated matter now, it is intimately connected with the economic aspect, the 
industrial aspect, and so many other aspects in a country, production; etc., the 
narrow boundaries, barriers that separated it from the rest of the activities of 
the countries no longer exist. They sort of overlap and there, therefore, has to 
be greater understanding. 

Even from the narrowest point of view of defence, we have been developing 
ever since independence, as was natural, a closer appreciation of defence, of 
what it involves. It has gradually come. It came to us immediately after 
independence almost, because of our troubles on our northwestern border 
with our neighbour country. And although that involved problems for us, on 
the whole they were relatively limited problems, limited in geography, limited in 
many ways, and we faced them and we thought in terms of them. And to some 
extent we have to think in terms of them, although naturally our desire is and 
will continue to be to live peacefully and cooperatively with all our neighbours. 
Nevertheless, a defence apparatus, even though it might have a tinge of idealism, 
as all of us should have I think, it cannot live in the pure idealistic field, it has to 
be very realist. It has to be prepared for emergencies. So beware. 

Now, gradually, in these last ten or twelve years we have developed in our 
thinking, in our understanding of world affairs, world problems, world conflicts, 
and these ten or twelve years have been a period of enormous development in 
the world, in the mind of the world, apart from technological development and 
atom bombs and what not. And it is as a result of this, I suppose, that the 
summit conferences and the like are held, some urge to grip this world, come 
to grips with these problems which tend to disintegrate. It is a very curious 
picture. The world grows, technologically, in wealth and this and that, and 
many other things, and even theoretically in the capacity to solve the normal 
problems of the world, economic, this, that and other, and at the same time it 
drifts for other reasons towards disruption or conflict. And so we have summit 
conferences to discuss these matters. That is one thing. 
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So far as we are concerned, as you know, we have tried to develop a 
certain attitude to the world, which is called non-alignment, or whatever you 
may like to call it. That, I should like you to remember, is not suddenly something 
out of a hat, out of somebody’s mind. It is something which has developed 
years before independence. It was an inevitable thing both because of our 
thinking, and because of our geography, both; and geography counts a great 
deal in these matters. If we sat at the North Pole, our vision of the world would 
be different from what it is at the equator or somewhere in between. So that 
developed. That does not make, this thinking in terms of nonalignment does 
not make us blind or complacent about dangers. Obviously not. No country 
can be. But it is nevertheless a basic way of thinking which I think lessens 
dangers even in the strictest, practical sense of the word, and promotes an 
atmosphere which is better than the atmosphere of say cold war. That has 
been our thinking. But whatever our thinking may be, facts are not always 
governed by our thinking. Other things come in. Here we are today, more 
specially for the last year or more, facing entirely new dangers of a much 
bigger kind in this respect than we have faced previously since our 
Independence, and the whole country has become, what might be called defence 
conscious actively, positively defence conscious. That casts a burden on the 
country of course, but it casts a peculiar burden on the defence services and 
those responsible for them, the government. And at such a moment it becomes 
doubly important for us to think in this broad way, not be swept aside by 
sudden urges of either complacency or anger which make us do some things 
without thinking of all the aspects of that particular problem. The aspects, the 
pure defence aspects, normally speaking, the leaders in the defence services 
obviously have before them all the time. 

But it is necessary to see those also in this larger picture that I have said, 
even from the purely defence point of view, apart from other things. So the 
organisation of this National Defence College becomes a positive necessity, not 
only desirability but a positive necessity, in things as they are and as they are 
likely to be in the future. Because we have to face these problems, let us admit 
it, for a continuing period and for a considerable period. They are not going to 
disappear. Let us hope that they will gradually be resolved, whether at the big 
summit level in the west that is going to take place next month or at other 
levels, whatever they are, because the alternative is too bad to think of. And 
however bad it is one has to face it. One does not run away because it is bad, 
one tries to make it better or else faces it when it comes. 

So all this leads to the necessity of training in leadership in the widest sense 
of the term. A person can lead, of course, very effectively in a particular field 
and perhaps not so in a bigger field. I suppose in the defence services or in the 
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army a man may be an excellent, let us say, a Captain, a Major but he may not 
be so good in the higher ranks and so you pick and choose as you promote 
them. That is true. But the point is that people in whatever grade they may be 
should be given opportunities of developing this wider understanding which 
leads to better leadership, that wider understanding involving an understanding 
of so many other aspects which are not directly concerned with defence but 
which powerfully affect it, whether it is industry or economy, or foreign affairs 
or whatever it may be. Therefore this National Defence College has come none 
too soon. It will take no doubt, a little time to develop fully. I do not know 
exactly how it will develop, I mean to say internally, but I am confident that it 
will do so fairly rapidly and fairly well. The Commandant, it is obvious, is a 
man of energy and determination and is bent on making this a good place, good 
meaning a place which yields good results. Because after all a college like this 
represents more a preparation for the future, present of course, for the future, 
more a place where one gets some wider visions and comes out of narrow 
grooves of thought. And wider visions are essential today in any position of 
responsibility or leadership, whether it is in the defence services, whether it is 
in the political field, foreign field, or whatever it may be. A country which has 
not got that wider vision naturally cannot function as a really first class country, 
if I may say so. It is not merely expert knowledge in each individual field that 
gives a country or an individual that particular place, but coordination of those 
knowledge resulting in a broad picture of what we are, what we are driving at 
and what our understanding of the world is and of the future. That is where 
some vision comes in. So that an institution of this kind serves that purpose, I 
hope, and I think it will, and certainly the men from the defence services who 
come here, they will be selected, and I have no doubt that they will profit by 
their stay here and then be able to some extent to improve others who come in 
contact with them in positions where they may be serving. And I agree that this 
College should have contacts with the civil services and people from the civil 
services should come here because it is important that these contacts even 
otherwise should grow between the defence and the civil services and others. 
But apart from that importance it is necessary that they should know these 
problems in this wider field. 

So I am glad to be here to give a slight push this morning to this National 
Defence College, and I believe I am supposed to say the formal words that I 
inaugurate it with pleasure. 
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191. In the Lok Sabha: Information Leaked to China 6 

TJTFT TFFF# FFlftf F>T F#TF FFT TTF FTFT 
FFF ; 7 cFm FFMH# FF FcT# Fft ft# fft : 

(cfi) W FF TTF ft fft F#fft FFT Fft$T ft HTRH# ftf #FT# ftf 7|TFT ft TRFFJ 
if FFT FF ^FT ^ : 

(J3) FFT FF # TJFFT ft# I fft fft# TTTFT# F#F# FRT FF FF 3TFFT FFFft 
ftcfftft fftFTT ## FTf#R ^TTTIF ft fft#f Rfftr# ftf fftFTft FF # : 

#r 

(f) ftt trfr ft fft ftfft# Fft ff I? 

ftftfftFT-F# f# ft fft #ftr (# tttff or# #) : (ft) # ft i 

(j§) #T (ft : TEST FRFTTT FTTT ftf FF 'JcMTO ft FFT FTTT ft fft fft# TTTF FT 
ftF F# TgTTT ft #T # 3TT#T TTFTF Fft ft, ft ft I 

# TpTFFF TTF : FFT ft TTTF TTFTFT ft fft FFT T#9T fftjTFTTFT ft FF TTF ft # 
#TT ft # FI<#t* ^ft Tjftfft ft 3TT#T TTFTFT FT #T Tjftfft FF # FTFT FT fft FF 
FM TEfF ftft ft f#r #jr ft? 

UVLIHH# FFT ftftf§TFT-FT# ft# (# TTFTFTWITT ftF# : # FT, F# ft FTF # TJrfT 
ftf TTTFTTT ft #F FFFTTT ftt #T FF FTT F#ft FT F§# # fft 3T# TFT FFT ft I FT# 
3TTFF FFT TTTTtF FF RT, TTFT FFT 5 ft FTF ft fft TTFTFF# FT ftfft FT FFT FT I TTFTFF# 
cBT FRF # ftTi 7f?T # F# FFT FT FF FFPJF FT I 

[Translation begins: 

Alleged Leakage of Security Measures 

Question: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is true that he had sent a letter to the Chief M inister of Uttar 
Pradesh about the security of the frontiers; 

(b) Whether information has been received that some government servant 
has shown that letter or a copy of that letter to some personnel of the 
Chinese Trade Mission in Bombay; and 

6. Oral answers to questions, 28 April 1960. LokSabha Debates, SecondSerks, Vol. XLI1I, 
cols 14294-14295. 

7. By PSP MP Khushwaqt Rai. Ganatantra Parishad MP Badkumar Pratap Ganga Deb, 
Socialist Party MP Arjun Singh Bhadoria, and Congress MPs S.A. Mehdi and 
Raghunath Singh. 
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(c) What action has been taken in this matter? 

Parliamentary Secretary to the External Affairs Minister (Shri Sadath Ali 
Khan): (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) & (c): After an enquiry from the State Government, it was found that 
no secret has been let out, and whatever allegations were labelled, they 
have turned out to be wrong. 

Shri Khushwaqt Rai: May I know if the Jan Sangh leader in the Uttar 
Pradesh State Assembly, Shri Yadavendra Dube, had labelled these charges, 
and he had also said that he was ready to provide evidence. 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
Yes, Sir. It was only after that the Government of Uttar Pradesh started 
investigations and reached the conclusion which has just been read out. So far 
as I remember, one of the allegations was that a letter from the Prime Minister 
was sent. First of all, no letter was sent by the Prime Minister on this issue. 

Translation ends] 

Shri P. G. Deb : May I know whether a copy of the investigation report will 
be laid on the Table of the House? 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : It is rather an extraordinary question. Certainly, it will 
not be. I have not seen it, nor am I likely to get it. 


192. To U.C. Patnaik: Promotions in the Army 8 


April 29, 1960 


Dear Shri Patnaik, 

You wrote to me on the 15th April about what you termed large scale 
supersessions in the higher ranks of the Army. I have had this matter further 
examined very carefully. I find that the manner of selection was according to 
the correct procedures. These selections were done by a special Board presided 
over by a Lieutenant General and consisting of many senior officers. To question 
the decisions of a high level Selection Board would really be going against 
normal procedures and would be a bad precedent, more especially when 


8. Letter. 
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Government have already approved of the decisions of this Board. 

It is important I think that promotions to higher posts should be on merit 
and not merely by seniority. As a matter of fact, various relaxations have been 
made in regard to the appointment of officers to the substantive rank of Lt. 
Colonel. Thus even those who have not earned selective vacancies will be 
considered afresh for such appointments. It appears to me that Lt. Colonels of 
1941 will have a fair deal. 

In this batch of Lt. Colonels of 1941 there was a large number, and 
obviously all of them could not be given this promotion. A selection had to be 
made and this could only be done on the basis of merit. 


Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


193. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Defence Material and 
Other Matters 9 


May 31, I960 

[My dear High Commissioner,] 

I have just received your letter of May 28th in which you gave me an account 
of your interview with Dickie. 0 Weil, we shall consider this matter further and 
I shall write to you. Meanwhile, you will receive the President’s invitation to 
the Queen. This can anyhow be given to her. No date is mentioned in it. This 
can be dealt with later. 

I have also received your letter about the guided missiles." I understand 
that our Air Force people, who of course are always hankering for new types 
of weapons, were making some enquiries and are not likely to go further. 

There is no question of Avtar Dar 12 being transferred from Cairo in the 
near future. 


[Your sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


m 1*°“ V'jaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

10. Louis Mountbatten. 

11. See Appendix 26 for Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s letter of 26 May. 

a r Krishna Dar, who was married to Vijaya Lakshmi ’s youngest daughter Rita, was 
Counsellor at the Indian Embassy in Cairo. 
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194. To Marjorie Pratt: Edwina Mountbatten Trust 1 

April 19, 1960 

Dear Countess Brecknock, 2 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th April. 

I would indeed be happy to do something about the Edwina Mountbatten Trust. 
I shall wait for further information and suggestions. 

I shall be going to England in another ten days time. Perhaps, therefore, 
any action suggested might have to wait till my return. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

195. To V.K. Krishna Menon: Royalty on Books 3 

April 19, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

Your letter of April 18 about my Royalty Accounts in London and the Italian 
and French translations of some of my books. 

I am not worried at all about the Royalty Accounts. Bridget 4 has sent an 
account which is good enough for me. I shall gradually withdraw this money. 
I have already written to Bridget suggesting that £1000 might be sent to me. 

What I was anxious about was to have full information about translations 
published elsewhere as I am frequently getting letters from other countries 
asking for permission. 

I do not think it was suggested that there was any breach of understanding. 
So far as I am concerned, I have not been paying much attention to these 
publications. It is true, however, that the lady of the Signet Press has suffered 
quite considerable losses. 

1. Letter. 

2. Maijorie Pratt, Countess of Brecknock (1900-1989); superintendent-in-charge, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade. 

3. Letter. 

4. Bridget L. Tunnard, Honorary Administrative Secretary and Treasurer, The India League, 
London. 
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There is no question of any blame attaching to Bridget or indeed to anyone 
else. I am grateful to you and to her for having taken so much trouble over my 
books. The fault, if any, is mine for not having paid any attention to these 
matters. 

I do not quite know what to suggest about further cheap printings. Cheap 
printing is, I think, desirable in order to reach a wider public. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


196. To Mohanlal Saksena: Motilal Nehru Centenary 
Celebrations 5 


April 2 1 , 1960 

My dear Mohanlal, 6 

I have just received your message about your proposal to convene a meeting in 
connection with Pandit Motilal Nehru’s centenary celebrations at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan on the 28th April at 6.30 p.m. I am in some difficulty about this matter. 
First of all, there is a Party Meeting, the last of the session at 5.30 p.m. that day 
and naturally I shall have to be present there as well as other Members too. 
How long this last Party Meeting will last I cannot say. 7 

Secondly, I don’t feel like associating myself with a discussion on these 
proposed centenary celebrations for personal reasons. 

Thirdly, I do not quite understand why this meeting should be held at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan unless, of course, the President has been pleased to express 
his approval of it. I think that it is embarrassing for the President to make such 
a proposal to him. He cannot very well say “No” to it. If such a meeting is held 
there, it must produce some results. I cannot imagine what particular results 
are aimed at. 

As you know, on this very date the Tagore Centenary Celebrations are 
being held in a big way all over India and even abroad. It is hardly suitable for 
these two to clash. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 


5. Letter. 

6. Congressman from UP; nominated to Rajya Sabha in November 1959. 

7. For the Party meeting on 28 April, see item 5 1 . 
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197. To N.R. Pillai: A Jamini Roy Wasted 8 

Please see this note from the Deputy Minister and the picture. 9 1 have no intention 
at all of carrying this with me. I don’t wish to be associated with such a 
presentation. I doubt very much if Princess Margaret will at all appreciate this 
picture. 

2. However, if you think it is all right, this can be sent or taken to India 
House who can send it on to the Princess without dragging in my name. 


198. For N.S. Hardikar: Message 10 

I send my greetings and good wishes to a brave soldier in the struggle for 
India’s freedom. Dr. N.S. Hardikar. Quietly and devotedly he has worked for 
the Seva Dal" now for more than thirty years. It has been my privilege to have 
been associated with him during this lengthy period, and I am happy that he is 
still carrying on the good work which he undertook so long ago. 


199. To Purnima Pakvasa: No Time for Meeting 12 

Sifter 24, I960 

snwr ^ <§5 sit i I % spsrf 30 lifter w f site 

for 7RT SFt eF^T $ teftr WTT vTKJPTT I '3TT f^T sppT faif % 

WTSff it siteHT 1 1 14 TFpfc SpTTcfT # sftT cj^T # ^TT I 


8. Note to SG, 23 April 1960. File No. 8/132/60-PMS. 

9. See Appendix 9 for Lakshmi Menon’s note of 21 April. 

10. Message, 23 April 1960. Probaby birthday greetings, as his birthday was 7 May. 

1 1 . Established as Hindustani Seva Mandat on 1 January 1 924, it was renamed as the Congress 
Seva Dal in 1931. 

12. Letter. 

13. (b. 1 9 1 3); freedom fighter and social worker from Gujarat; daughter-in-law of Mangaldas 
Pakvasa and mother of the dancer Sonal Mansingh. 

14. See item 65. 
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'3TR^ SlfrF 3?f 15 ^ f^TT ^ 3pT3>FHTtf ^JRTT jjf I 3TF7% ^ 7fT 
% sTcTRlT §TT ^ TTJT 3TTTT |3TT 3?tT TTWTT «npT 3T3JT cFFT ?T 7FT 1 1 

•3TFTFT 
Hqi6«1ld %T>] 

[Translation begins: 

April 24, 1960 

Dear Pumimaji, 16 

Received your letter some time back. It is true that 1 am going to Bombay on 
30 April and the same night leaving for London. I have made several 
commitments for that day and 1 have to address many meetings. 17 Apart from 
these I cannot take any other work. 

I send my good wishes for your Shakti Dal. 18 1 am impressed by whatever 
you told me about it. And I think very good work is being done there. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

Translation ends] 

200. To Kanu Gandhi: When to Meet 19 

24, I960 

^ < |vJlc t>V W SIT eft cpfTTT '3fft OTHTT 21 3T TT f^T^TT I ^ ^ ^TPT ^ 

arraT sit, ^ft ?rt ttrt ctft sffi 


15. She started Shakti Dal in 1 954, an education society in Saputara, Gujarat, now known as 
Ritambara Vishwa Vidyapeeeth. 

1 6. See fn 1 3 in this section. 

1 7. See fn 1 4 in this section. 

18. See fn 15 in this section. 

1 9. Letter. 

20. Son of Narandas Gandhi; grandnephew of Mahatma Gandhi. 

21. Wife of Kanu Gandhi. 
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W 3 |pr f^FEFTcT fo# % # rfSft ih^[<s||c|||l 22 3 ^ W I ?TF «ITW fft FRF 
?ft, Rrf^FT f TFREfe ^TT ^ *TT FR^f W ?TT I WFT cBfiHdl ^ FPR 
f^REM <E7 FMlTT ^ fvR iFIT ?TT 3ft? f*E? 3FT % <4 ski Ft^ t|tT %c% r^j 


TFT I 


H,5I^ FRR ft?T 7T^ Ft, ?lf^FT 3R eft # Ft-*TTT f^T ^ FF^f FIT 7FT f, ^ 
3TRT 3TFS rPT ft?f% eFt 3TFTT I 


[^IRdM %E] 

[Translation begins: 

Dear Kanu, 24 

When I went to Rajkot recently, I received yours and Abha’s 25 letter. One letter 
addressed to Indira also came, but Indira had not gone there with me. 

You had complained in the letter that 1 did not go to your Kasturbavadi. 26 
This was correct. But I had not gone to Rajkot or Saurashtra on a tour. Taking 
out time with great difficulty, I had gone there for two-three hours, and from 
there to Baroda on way to Cambay. 27 

You may certainly come and meet me. But I am going to London in a few 
days from now. When I return, come and see me. 


Yours, 

[Jawaharlal Nehru] 
Translation ends] 


22. A rural centre, named after Kasturba Gandhi, at Rajkot run by Kanu and Abha Gandhi. 

23. For Nehru’s visit to Maharashtra, see SWJN/SS/59/items 4-11. 

24. See fn 20 in this section. 

25. See fn 2 1 in this section. 

26. See fn 22 in this section. 

27. See fn 23 in this section. 
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201 . To B.F.H.B. Tyabji: Gandhi’s Autobiography in 
German 28 


25th April, 1960 


My dear Tyabji, 

About three weeks ago I received a letter from you dated 31st March. This 
was about the translation of Gandhiji’s autobiography into German. That, of 
course, is a good thing. As for my contributing a preface or foreword to it, I 
have not been approached directly or through the German Ambassador here. 
Anyhow, I shall rather not do so. Apart from my not having the time, I find it 
always very difficult to write about Gandhiji. I have, therefore, refused many 
requests to write about him. 29 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


202. To Haridas T. Muzumdar: Request for a Job 30 


25th April, 1960 

Dear Haridas, 31 

I received your letter of April 4th some little time ago. As you will appreciate, I 
have been heavily preoccupied. 

I have read your letter with interest. You have suggested in it that I should 
make some move to get the Government of India approach the ICA to make 
your services available here. So far as I know, the Government of India does 


28. Letter to the Ambassador to West Germany. File No. 2 ( 1 14)/56-66-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

29. However, K. Ram informed Tyabji the next day: “It seems that the Prime Minister forgot 
that the publishers of Mahatma Gandhi’s autobiography, Messrs. Karl Alber had 
approached him through the German Ambassador here with the request to contribute a 
foreword to the German edition. The Prime Minister expressed his inability to write a 
foreword for this edition but authorised the publishers to use in their publication the 
Foreword which he wrote for Shri Tendulkar’s book The Mahatma.’’ For Nehru’s letter of 

9 March 1960 to German Ambassador Wilhelm Melchers, see SWJN/SS/58/item 254. 

30. Letter. 

3 1 . Professor of Sociology, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, USA. 
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not normally do this in the case of anyone. I am, however, forwarding your 
letter to the Ministry concerned. 32 

I have been occupied recently with the visit of Premier Chou En-lai. This 
has been an exhausting business. Within a few days I shall be leaving for 
London. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

203. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: An Appeal from the 
Bhagwan Das Trust 33 

25th April, 1960 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

Some time ago I received a letter. 34 I am enclosing this in original. This is an 
appeal for Dr. Bhagwan Das Memorial Trust. As your name is mentioned in 
this as the Vice-President of the Trust, I am writing to you to enquire. 

What do you advise me? If this is a bona fide proposal, I should, of course, 
like to contribute something to it. I hope it is not some private individual taking 
advantage of Bhagwan Dasji’s name to put up his own show. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


32. Nehru wrote the following note to his PPS on the same day: “Please see the attached 
letter and my reply. You may forward it to the Ministry concerned with a copy of my 
reply. This is not meant to be a recommendation by me to take any step. The Ministry 
can decide as it chooses.” 

33. Letter. 

34. The letter dated 2 April 1960 was from one Dr Kumar Pal, Honorary General Secretary 
of Bhagwan Das Memorial Trust, with the address given as 2-F, Lajpat Nagar, New 
Delhi. 
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204. In the Rajya Sabha: Poor Crockery at Indian 
Missions 35 


Complaints from Indian Missions 
Abroad About Crockery sent from India 

Shri Nawab Singh Chauhan: 36 will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government have received any complaints from some of the 
Indian Missions abroad that the crockery which is sent to them from 
India is available in those countries at cheaper rates and is also of 
better quality; and 

(b) if the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, which are the 
countries from where such complaints were received and what is the 
object of Government in sending these articles to such countries 
from India? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) and (b). It was decided in 1957 that India based officers and staff serving 
in our Missions abroad would be supplied with crockery sets of Indian 
manufacture for their daily use. The decision was taken with a view to 
conserving foreign exchange, encouraging Indian industry and ensuring 
uniformity of design and quality so that replacements could be effected without 
difficulty. It was, however, reported by two of our Missions, viz., in Ceylon 
and Indonesia, that crockery sets would be available locally at somewhat cheaper 
rates. For reasons already stated. Government did not agree to purchases being 
made locally. 


35 ' ^ e " anSWCrS t0 questions ’ 26 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIX, cols 
1999-2000. 

36. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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205. To M.O. Mathai: Compensating Signet Press for 
Loss 37 


Shri V.K. Krishna Menon said to me the other day that in view of the unfortunate 
loss suffered by the Signet Press because of the cheap edition of the Discovery 
of India published in London, he would like to recommend to the publishers of 
the cheap edition to make an ex-gratia grant to the Signet Press. He asked my 
opinion. I said I could have no objection to this. 


206. To S. Dutt: Diplomat’s Marital Problems 38 

This matter might be kept pending till SG and I return from London. Shri 
K P S. Menon 9 spoke to me about this and he was in favour of our agreeing to 
this request of Shri Rahman. 40 He had a high opinion of Shri Rahman and he 
felt that in the circumstances of Budapest during the troubles there and after, 
we should not judge this case as strictly as we might otherwise have done. 

2. As for Mrs. Rahman, I must say that my impression of her, from 
what I have heard in the past, has not been a favourable one. She is a much 
married lady. I remember attending her marriage with Shri Rahman here in 
Delhi. We agreed to it, but I was not at all enthusiastic over it. Subsequently the 
reports that had reached me, I think through Shri K.P.S. Menon, were rather 
against her behaviour wherever she went. In the circumstances, it was perhaps 
inevitable and natural for Shri Rahman and his wife to part company. 

3. It would, of course, be right for Shri Rahman to make provision for 
her and especially for his children by her. I do not know how many children he 
had. This matter might be pursued. 


37. Note, 27 April 1960. JNMF Collection. 

38. Note to FS, 27 April 1960. 

39. India’s Ambassador to the USSR and to Hungary. 

40. M.A. Rahman, Indian Charge d’ Affaires in Budapest during the revolution in 1956; died 
in 2009. 
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207. Note: Nepali and Tibetan Versions of 
A utobriography 11 

I have no objection to my Autobiography being brought out in Nepali and 
Tibetan versions in serial form. But I do not want this to be done at Government 
expense. 

2. No one’s permission is necessary other than my own, for this purpose. 

3. There is no question of royalty. 42 

208. In the Lok Sabha: A Skeleton in the Box 43 

Mystery Box from Warsaw 

Shri Ram Krishan Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the 
reply given to Unstarred Question No. 1047 on the 7th December, 1959 
and state: 

(a) whether the investigations into the “mystery box” received from 
Warsaw containing a human skeleton have been completed; and 

(b) if so, the result thereof? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 
(a) Yes. (b) Further investigations have revealed the following facts. An official 
of the Ministry of External Affairs who was posted to the Embassy of India, 
Warsaw, in 1958, consigned 14 pieces of baggage to the “Hold” of the ship by 
which he was travelling from Bombay. These packages were unloaded at 
Marseilles and despatched directly as freight to Warsaw by a clearing agency. 
Somehow, an additional package got included in the shipment to Warsaw, so 
that instead of his 14-packages, the official was presented with 15 pieces on 
arrival at Warsaw. He, thereupon, disowned the extra box and brought to the 
notice of the Transit Company the fact that an extra packing case, not belonging 
to him, had been included among his baggage. The Transit Company brought 
this fact to the notice of the Clearing Agency, which had despatched the baggage 
at Bombay. 


41. Note, 27 April 1960. JNMF Collection. 

42. See Appendix 16 for R.C. Asthana’s letter of 6 May to M. Ganju. 

43. Written answers to questions, 28 April 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XLIII. cols 14351-14352. 
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This particular case was thereupon detained by the Polish Customs, who 
opened it to find that it contained a human skeleton, wrapped up in old 
newspapers. 

Police investigations have further revealed that an Indian doctor, Shri P.C. 
Bansal, who was a fellow passenger of the official concerned, and is now 
reported to be attached to a Hospital in the United Kingdom, had purchased a 
set of human bones in September. 1958, from the Anatomical Department of 
the Grant Medical College, Bombay. Dr. Bansal had booked the wooden box 
containing the bones to travel with him from Bombay to London, but it had 
been misdirected to Warsaw. 


209. To Humayun Kabir: Muhammed Tahir’s 
Misconduct 44 

April 28, 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

I have received a letter from Mohammed Tahir 45 which I enclose. I do not at all 
like the way he has proceeded in this matter and I feel reluctant even to write to 
him. 

However, perhaps I should write a brief letter to him. I am, therefore, 
writing to him. A copy of that letter is enclosed. 

Yours sincerely, 
, [Jawaharlal Nehru] 

21 0. To Mohammed Tahir: Accept Arbitration Decision 46 

April 28, 1960 

Dear Mr. Mohammed Tahir, 

I have your letter of the 26th April 1960. I am very sorry to learn that your 
mother-in-law is lying ill at Bhopal. 

As for the other matters you have referred to in your letter, it is true that I 
was surprised and distressed to learn that you had gone to court on this subject. 

44. Letter. 

45. Member, Bombay Legislative Council, and son-in-law of Maulana Azad’s sister Fatima 
Begum. 

46. Letter. Copied to Humayun Kabir. 
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I have noted that you or your mother-in-law have no objection to the transfer 
of the public funds. In regard to this matter, however, I have been unable to 
appreciate the argument you have raised about Shri Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim’s 
arbitration and award. I have no doubt that the very matter mentioned by you 
was referred to Hafizji. When such a reference is made by mutual consent, the 
award should be accepted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


211. To G.B. Pant: A Secret from Ramnarayan 
Choudhury 47 

April 29, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

This morning, I had a note from Shri Ram Narayan Choudhury who is staying 
at the Gurukul Indraprastha, a place about fourteen miles from Delhi. He is 
rather unwell. In this note, he said that he wanted to convey to me some very 
secret and important information. I sent one of my Secretaries to him, who has 
given me the attached note which I am forwarding to you. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal Nehru] 

212. Tribute to Balkrishna Sharma “Navin” 48 

$TTf “T#T ifrj T? SmHTTt Ht eft 

3TR $TTT 49 3lTT TT TTT TT#T TTT TJT 13cT i|3T I FT FFJ 20 oftf 21 

^ «FTT 3TT I TT; 21 FT TTT TT, T TF '3Tf? TTC eft 

TTft f^TeT% TW Fl% ^ I FTff JTFf TlfTTt T, Tt TT? 


47. Letter. 

48. 29 April 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. The nature of the document is not clear. It is a 
statement recorded by AIR, and probably made to a pressperson when Nehru visited 
Navin s house. The press report contains some of the words from this recording. See The 
Times of India and The Hindustan Times , 30 April 1 960. 

49. Balkrishna Sharma “Navin”, Hindi poet and Rajya Sabha MP, died on 29 April 1 960. 
“Navin” was his pen name. 
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^ ft, eft «npT ^ ft I ft! eft 35 53FTT 3TC OTETT ft %3 37F 
% 'id'b *115 <5^ % SHlft ft?T cfft Dt^Fl ft}' tfjf5 6<^bl ?ft ^Fft ft} I cfftj^ ftf ^TRT ^TRTt 
3^ <ft ^ ^ ^r# I sftr iTcfi ^prr *fTft} ft simr 1 1 ^ft ^ f^rr eft ^ 

W 1 1 w ft, TTcfr cfftft ft, ^ftfttft ft, 3TWT 5F3 ftt 33ft Fftft ?ft, tftft-fttft 
?FT% ftt ft 3flft ft «1S*1 ft, ftfftrT vj»lcbl 3)3T ftt, ftle«e)d ftt Tfcf) <^ft^ % | 

eft ’iTfr ft eft <$mi *fiftt ft w ftt? ft?r I fibr ft, ftfft 3 fttft f*eet 3ft, 
fft^Tft S^ft fft3T3ftfttTftftftfft#tl 

[Translation begins: 

Today the long association of forty years between Balkrishna Sharma and myself 
has come to an end. We worked together in 1920-21, went to jail in ’21 and 
stayed in the same barrack. After that, I had several opportunities of meeting 
him and being with him. He was one of my oldest comrades and like a younger 
brother to me. He was much younger than me. All those days are fresh in my 
memory. Life in jail became less dreary because of his company. The passing 
away of an old comrade is always painful for it leaves a blank in one’s life. 
That is particularly true of Balakrishnaji. He was a very special human being, a 
great poet, full of vitality. We often had long arguments and sometimes we 
even quarrelled in the heat of the moment. But there was a mutual respect and 
affection. 

So he leaves an empty space behind and there is grief. But there is no 
remedy for that except to keep his memory alive, as we will. 

Translation ends] 

213. To A.C.N. Nambiar: Astaldi’s Reports and 
Quasimodo’s Visit 50 


9, Kensington Palace Gardens, 
London, W.8. 
6th May I960 

My dear Nanu, 

1 have received your two letters both dated 26th April. Also the three reports by 
Dr. Astaldi. 51 1 shall look through these reports when I have leisure. I doubt if 


50. Letter. A.C.N. Nambiar Papers, NMML. 

51. See also item 4. 
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I shall have much time during my visit to Europe. 

In one of your letters you suggest that the Government of India might 
invite Mr. Quasimodo, an Italian writer and Nobel Prize winner. ,: I do not quite 
know what your idea is about such an invitation, we do not normally invite 
individuals in this way. What we do is to treat them as our guests when they 
come to India. That is we do not pay their travelling expenses to India. We can 
however meet their expenses in India and treat them as our guests. Is this what 
you meant? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


214. To R.L. James: Harrow Songs 53 


(London) 
8th May. 1960 

Dear Mr. James, 

Thank you for sending me a book on Harrow Songs. I appreciate this gift very 
much. 

I enjoyed my visit to Harrow greatly* 4 and I shall long remember it. 

Yours sincerely. 
J. Nehru 


21 5. To Walter Nash: Gifting A Bunch of Old Letters 55 


(London) 
May 12. I960 

IMy dear Prime Minister,! 

I promised to send you a Book of Old Letters addressed to me,' 1 ' I am doing so. 
Most of these letters deal with internal problems and controversies in India 
which have no relevance or importance today. These will probably not interest 

52. Salvatore Quasimodo ( 1901-1968); won Nobel Prize in literature in 1959 

53. Letter to the Headmaster. Harrow School. Harrow on the Hill. London File No. 8/132/ 
60-PMS. 

54 On 2 May 1960. 

55. Letter to the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

56. The reference is to A Bunch of Old Letters (Delhi. Asia Publishing House. 1958). 
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you. But you might be interested in my correspondence with Edward Thompson 
and Lord Lothian. 

I am sorry I cannot give you any date for my visit to New Zealand. I can 
assure you that I am anxious to go there. You suggest early next year. That is 
a bad time for me as we have a number of important visitors then and our 
annual session of our organisation, the Indian National Congress, takes place in 
January. In February our Budget Session in Parliament commences. But I shall 
certainly keep your invitation in mind. 

With all good wishes. 


[Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


216. To Leonard Cheshire: No Time to Meet 57 


[London] 
May 13, 1960 

My dear Group Captain Cheshire, 

Thank you for your letter of May 12. 1 am afraid it will not be possible now for 
us to meet here. I am leaving soon for the country for the weekend. I shall 
return on Sunday evening and leave England on Monday. 

I would have liked to visit one of your homes. But I fear this is not possible 
on this occasion. 

With all good wishes to you and your wife, 58 


Yours sincerely, 
[J. Nehru] 


57. Letter to the founder of the Cheshire Homes. File No. 8/132/60-PMS. 

58. Sue Ryder. 
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VII. APPENDICES 


1. Pham Van Dong to Nehru 1 

[Refer to item 176] 

1 . We have raised the question of Law 10/59 since its promulgation in South 
Viet Nam because we regard it as a most impudent and serious violation of 
Article 14(c) of the Geneva Agreement. The Viet Namese people, supported by 
world opinion, are fighting against it, i.e. against the policy of reprisals and 
murder against former resistance members and patriots standing for peace and 
unity in South Viet Nam. 

2. I have been informed that the International Commission in Viet Nam is 
considerating the South Viet Nam Administration’s Law 10/59, and that there 
are tendencies in the Commission to take a decision to the effect that this Law 
is not a violation of the Geneva Agreement, that it is not related in any way to 
this Agreement. 

3. Should the Commission take a position favourable to the South Viet 
Nam administration in this question, this would amount to encouraging its 
policy of reprisal and murder, and entail extremely serious consequences. 

4. While voicing our concerns, I expressed the hope that you and the 
Indian Government will take appropriate steps in the interest of the preservation 
of peace and the implementation of the Geneva Agreement in Viet Nam. 

With my highest consideration. 

[Meneses added the following in the same telegram: 

"Prime Minister told me that they were greatly agitated with this Law and 
its developments and an interpretation by the International Commission in Viet 
Nam favourable to the South Viet Nam authorities would signify further violent 
flagration of Geneva Agreement and hence greater danger to peace. 

DRVN Press reports show General Giap : having sent a message on this 
matter to Chairman ICSC on 4th April. Meanwhile a press campaign is gaining 
momentum on incidents connected with this Law. 

Consider present agitation also has some connection with subject referred 
to in my telegram No. 12 dated 16th March on the question of subversive 
activities.”] 

1 Message sent telegraphically through A.G. Meneses to M.J. Desai, 9 April 1960. File 
No. 1 700(1 9)-S.D760, MEA. 

2. General Vo Nguyen Giap, commander-in-chief of the Vietnam armed forces. 
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2. M.V. Sastry to Nehru 3 

[Refer to items 55 and 56 ] 


Vn. APPENDICES 


11 April 1960 

Re: Corrupt practices — Sri V.B. Raju — Ex-Minister, Government of Andhra 
Pradesh— Election Case No. 238 of 1957 before the Election Tribunal, 
Hyderabad — Andhra Pradesh Congress. 

The case referred to above brought to light some facts and probabilities 
which indicate to the use by men in high positions and by the Andhra Pradesh 
Congress or its members, for party or election purposes, resources belonging 
to a public concern. The Nizam Sugar Factory, in which the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh has a substantial and controlling interest. It also indicates to an 
abuse of their position in relation to such concern by responsible members of 
Government. I am not here concerned with the propriety or otherwise of a 
person unseated in the circumstances found in this case, being given a 
responsible position in the organisation of a major political party which happens 
to be in power today. 

Sri V.B. Raju was the Minister for Planning and Development, Government 
of Andhra Pradesh, in the Sanjiva Reddi Cabinet. He lost his seat in the Legislature 
as a result of a decision of the Election Tribunal (published in the Andhra 
Pradesh Gazette Part V, March 19, 1959) later confirmed in Appeal by the High 
Court of Andhra Pradesh (Reported in 8 Andhra Weekly Reporter — page 375). 
The charge held to be proved, was “Corrupt Practice”, which disqualified Sri 
V.B. Raju for membership of Parliament and of the Legislature of every State 
for six years, that is, till about 1965. 

On his vacating the office of Minister, he was given the General 
Secretaryship of the Andhra Pradesh Congress . 

It is to be noted that Sri V.B. Raju was the Minister for Commerce and 
Industries on the date of elections and was ex-officio Chairman of the Nizam 
Sugar Factory in which the Government had a controlling interest . 

I give below an extract from the judgment of the High Court of Andhra 
Pradesh, in the above case: 

“A sum of Rs. 2220/- was included under item (c) of the first category. 
The amount represented the payments made by the Nizam Sugar Factory , 
to P.W. 54 with regard to the hiring of the cars XYX-134 and HYX-307 
and which we have found had been incurred in connection with the 
election .” 

3. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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I give below some extracts from the judgment of the Election Tribunal in 
the same case (1st Respondent in the case was Sri V.B. Raju):- 

“He was Minister of Commerce and Industries on the date of elections and 
was ex-officio Chairman of the Nizam Sugar Factory till the end of January 
1957 and by reason of his position as Minister that he wielded influence with 
the concerns mentioned is also not improbable... 

“I have already found that the Nizam Sugar Factory has supplied 1st 
respondent with two taxi cars at their cost during the period of elections for 
election purposes. It could not be as if that 1st respondent ceased to have any 
influence with the Nizam Sugar Factory by reason of his having resigned the 

Chairmanship at the end of January 1957 It is in the course of Cross- 

examination of R.W.2 Accounts Officer of Nizam Sugar Factory that certain 
entries in Ex. P.32 Ledger at page 624 between 18th January and 18th February, 
1957 payments of amounts of Rs. 15,000/- on 18.1.1957, Rs.15,000/- and 
again Rs.15,000/- on 19.1.1957, Rs.15,000/- on 29.1.1957, Rs.l5,000/-on 
12.2.1957, Rs.15,000/- on 13.2.1957, Rs.5,000/- , Rs.15,000/- and Rs.5,000/ 
- on 18.2.1957 totalling Rs. LI 5,000/- found entered as payments made for 
national cause. The peculiarity of these entries is that these huge amounts are 
not shown in the Ledger page of donations but in ‘other office expenses account’ 
the amounts of which did not ordinarily exceed a few rupees. R.W.2 says that 
these cheques were drawn as self-cheques by the Managing Director and given 
to A.K. Babu Khan who took these cheques and his vouchers for receipt of the 
cheques as signed on reverse of Ex. P-36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 and 44. 
He says that these amounts issued on cheques must have been received by 
A.K. Babu Khan and he must know to whom the amounts were paid. The 
Accounts Officer did not include these amounts in Ledger as donations as they 
require special sanction of the Board and at the time of examination of this 
witness the audit was still progressing. He does not know whether Rs. 1 ,15,000/ 
was paid to 1st respondent for election purposes. The Principal Executive 
Officer of the Factory, Jaipal Rao P.W.83 who was Secretary when confronted 
with these entries says that he was aware that Rs. 1,15,000/- have been donated 
but to what account he does not know. He also identifies signatures of the 
Managing Agent, the Chief Accounts Officers and R.W.2 and cannot say whether 
it is correct that cheques have been cashed and given to 1st respondent for his 
election expenses. A.K. Babu Khan did not tell him as to whom he paid these 
amounts and there was no resolution of the Board of Directors sanctioning 
these payments. His cross-examination was not complete on 31st August, 1958 
and it was continued on 1 2th September, 1958 when he stated that the Directors 
of the company had approved donations of Rs.l, 43,595-9 INp, including the 
Rs. 1,15,000/- and says that the meeting was on 18th May, 1958. Ex. P.95 is 
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Auditor s Report, dated 10th May 1958 which says that donations in the Cause 
of National interest was Rs.l,43,595-91Np. He says that A.K. Babu Khan stated 
at the meeting as to how the amounts were disposed of when he gave the 
account but R.W. 83 was not present. He proves Ex. P. 94 which is one of the 
resolutions passed at the meeting held on 17th and 18th May 1958 and the 
resolution is as follows: 

“(16) The Board noted that Donations in the cause of National interest 
amounting to Rs. l,45,595-91Np and other donations amounting to Rs.45,940- 
48Np were paid during the year 1956-57. The Board further approved the 
donation of Rs.6,962-20Np to Keshav Memorial High School and donation of 
Rs.50/- to all India Religious Conference, which were not previously brought 
before the Board. 

The Board further decided that sanction of the share-holders in the General 
Meeting be obtained to donations made in the cause of National Interest 
amounting to Rs.l,43,595-91Np.” 

“From the resolution it is seen that sums of Rs.45,940-48Np were paid for 
other donations and Rs. 6962-20Np to Keshav Memorial High School and Rs.50/ 
- to All India Religious Conference, but as regards Rs. 1,15,000/- it is stated to 
be in National Interest. When he was asked as to what explanation A.K. Babu 
Khan offered as to whom the amounts were paid, this witness says he does not 
remember and does not remember the names of persons to whom these amounts 
were paid. When asked whether A.K. Babu Khan told that major portion was 
given to 1st respondent he says he never mentioned it to him but does not say 
whether he mentioned it at the meeting and he was not present when the copies 
of the vouchers were produced before the Directors. He denies the suggestion 
that it is true that he knows what all vouchers were given by A.K. Babu Khan 
but was asked not to disclose it and does not know whether there was discussion 
that part of the amount was paid to Pradesh Congress Committee of Andhra 
Pradesh. Evidence of this witness as I have already observed is not satisfactory 
and it appears to me that he is put under seal of secrecy and is not expected to 
disclose the purpose just as in the case of cars, and particularly about 
Rs. 1,15,000/- as donations disposed by the Board of Directors. It is significant 
that these large sums amounting to Rs. 1,15,000/- should have been drawn hy 
A.K. Babu Khan between 13th January and 18th February, 1957 the election 
period, and the suggestion that national interest meant that it was paid for 
elections to the Congress Committee or to the candidates on behalf of Congress 
cannot be said to be far fetched. The allegation therefore of the petitioner in 
paragraph 10 that Rs.24,000/- and odd was obtained from A.K. Babu Khan or 
from Nizam Sugar Factory receives its support from the available records and 
evidence. The fact remains that A.K. Babu Khan though he was mentioned in 
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the list of witnesses on behalf of the 1st respondent and was issued a subpoena 
and was expected to be examined immediately after Jaipal Rao R.W.83 was 
eventually given up. It is reasonable to hold that his examination might lead to 
disclosure of a portion of Rs. 1 , 1 5,000/- being paid to the 1 st respondent directly 
or indirectly for his election purposes. However in the absence of definite 
evidence I am unable to hold that the National cause or the National interest 
meant the Congress Party as such. But it is very likely that Rs.24,000/-or such 
other sum was obtained by the 1st respondent from A.K. Babu Khan who drew 
the amount from the Nizam Sugar Factory. That explains one of the sources 
from which 1st respondent could have obtained moneys to enable him to spend 
in the elections. 

“It was for the 1st respondent to have clarified the position arising out of 
the evidence of R.W.2, R.W.83 together with the documents of Nizam Sugar 
Factory and dispel any misunderstanding if really there was any 
misunderstanding and show that neither the 1st respondent directly nor through 
the party to which he belongs received any portion of the amounts and explain 
the real purpose, if there was any, for which these amounts were utilised. It is 
urged, not without force, on behalf of the petitioner that A.K. Babu Khan if 
examined would have said that the monies were paid to the candidates of the 
Congress Party including the 1st respondent and it is only to avoid the exposure 
that A.K. Babu Khan has not been examined. It is not reasonable to expect the 
petitioner to examine him but the 1st respondent who was not only the Ex- 
Chairman of the Nizam Sugar Factory but as one who is also charged with 
having received monies should have examined him.” 

With reference to the above, I put supplementary questions on the floor of 
the Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council on 26.3.59 as follows: “Is the 
Government aware that between January 18 and February 18, 1957 a sum of 
Rs. 1,15,000/- was drawn by the Managing Director of the Nizam Sugar Factory, 
without the sanction of the Board of Directors, under ‘other office expenses’ 
account and paid over to Mr A.K. Babu Khan as on account of national interest?” 
The present Chief Minister, Sri D. Sanjivaiah deputising for the then Chief 
Minister, Sri N. Sanjiva Reddy answered - “no”. When I pressed - “Will 
Government be pleased to institute an enquiry into this matter?” he readily 
answered Surely . However, to my knowledge, nothing of the kind has so far 
been done. 
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3. Jane B. Drew to Nehru 4 

[Refer to item 122 and 124] 

London, 
13th April 1960 

Dear Mr Nehru, 

As one of the architects on Chandigarh please allow me to comment on 
something which I have read in an Indian paper, namely that Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta is proposing a new permanent capital for the Gujerat State 15 miles 
north of Ahmedabad city, and that “The township and buildings to be constructed 
on the site will follow the Indian style of architecture.” This would be a disastrous 
set-back to the splendid young men who have been working on Chandigarh 
and to young Indian architects generally. If I understand it rightly it does not 
mean a style of architecture suited to India but the kind of copyist building 
which has been built for Ashok Hotel, Delhi, and the style Mysore has indulged 
in for its Government buildings. 

Before I lunched with you last year I attended an Architectural Congress in 
Delhi at which your young architects had put up posters showing how more 
money had been spent that year on fake domes in India than had been spent on 
housing the people. They spoke with passion and feeling and there is no doubt 
that one of the major effects of Chandigarh has been to make these young men 
wish to take their place rightly in the contemporary scene, designing the new 
Indian architecture suited to your way of life and climate. Your own splendid 
comment that “Chandigarh should be designed free from the shackles of the 
past” has been quoted throughout the world. 

I have been kept in touch by my friends in Ahmedabad who are rightly 
proud of the new buildings in their town — indeed the works at Ahmedabad as 
well as Chandigarh are a subject of pilgrimage for architects the world over. 
May I please make the following suggestions to you. That a complete programme 
should be drawn up for the new capital project of Gujerat. Mr Thapar and 
others did a splendid job of work in drawing up a programme for Chandigarh. 
That there should be an open competition for architects of Indian nationality 
wherever they may be. We have some very good young Indian architects here 
in England. That they should do a preliminary scheme as was done for Brasilia. 
This would allow young men who have not yet got big offices to enter for the 
competition. Big offices can always be provided. That the competition for this 

4. Letter. Extracts (Para 1 &2 only) available in File No. 7(2 10)/60-66-PMS, and full text in 

JN Collection. 
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new capital be assessed by a group of people of distinction, which might include 
a foreign architect who is familiar with the Indian scene. The assessors are of 
course all important. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jane B. Drew 


4. K.C. Reddy to Nehru 5 

[Refer to item 81 ] 

New Delhi 
15 th April, 1960 
26th Chaitra, 1882 

My dear Pandit ji, 

You will kindly recall that you had mentioned that a house in New Delhi should 
be allotted to Shri Sanjiva Reddy, President of the Indian National Congress. 
Pant ji and Morarjibhai have also spoken to me in this connection and the 
suggestion is that rent for the house should be charged under FR. 45-A, which 
is the subsidised rent applicable in the case of Government servants. The 
Members of Parliament are also charged rent under FR. 45-A subject to a 
further reduction of 25% in accordance with the rules framed under the Salaries 
and Allowances of Members of Parliament Act, 1954. We may, therefore, adopt 
the principle that Government accommodation may be allotted to the heads of 
recognised political parties or groups functioning in Parliament, if they wish 
ordinarily to reside in Delhi and charge rent for such accommodation under 
FR. 45-A as in the case of journalists, a few artists etc. Such heads of political 
parties as become Members of Parliament are of course entitled to Govt, 
accommodation in the normal course. The proposal now is to allot Govt, 
accommodation to the heads of recognised political parties functioning in 
Parliament even though they may themselves not be Members of Parliament. 
In view of certain comments in the Press, I thought I would bring the matter to 
your notice before issuing orders. I propose to mention this in the Cabinet also, 
if you think it is necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
K.C.Reddy 


5. Letter. File No. 45(8)/57-65-PMS. 
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5. Gian Singh Rarewaia to Nehru 6 

[Refer to item 72] 


Chandigarh 
16th April 1960 

I must in the first instance apologise for encroaching upon your valuable time 
for a personal matter. Since, however, this has already engaged your attention 
previously, I am sure, you would grant me this indulgence. 

2. Shri R.M. Hajamavis, Deputy Minister of Law, India, has written to 
the Chief Minister, Punjab, that he has deputed Shri R.C. Desai, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, Govt, of India, to record the statements of the six persons in the 
tubewell case. 

3. When I was called by Shri S.K. [A.K.] Sen, Union Law Minister, to 
explain my version of the case, he had hinted at the expediency of interrogating 
the Engineers concerned on the two vital points. His intention, if I understood 
aright, was to examine them personally, as it provided fuller and better 
opportunity to appreciate their testimony and to investigate the truth. I am 
quite sure, it would be realised that this case hinges more upon the legal side 
than on the factual; and facts can, unstressed of circumstances, be narrated to 
carry a different legal meaning. It is my earnest desire that the truth should 
come out. I am sure, everyone would also feel likewise. If evidence of these 
persons is recorded by a person who is not supposed to weigh it, and in an 
atmosphere where there is a chance of extraneous influence having a bearing 
on it the object stands the danger of being defeated. I am sure that in this 
context there can possibly be no objection to the six persons concerned being 
called to Delhi and their evidence being taken there by the Deputy Minister of 
Law himself. 

4. May I, therefore, request that in spite of your very heavy pre- 
occupations you would kindly be able to give the matter the necessary thought 
and take such decision as you feel would meet the ends of justice. 


6. Copy of letter; salutation and signature not available. 
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6. Shrinagesh’s Note on Naga Hills Tuensang Area 7 

[Refer to item 71] 

Naga Hills Tuensang Area 

Governor’s Note for Discussion with the Prime 
Minister at Gauhati at 1 100 hours on 16 April 1960 

We have now to decide both our short-term and our long-term policy for the 
NHTA. The Negotiating Body have been authorised to make only “minor 
changes” in their proposals, and not changes affecting “fundamental principles 
and policies”. Unless, therefore. Government are prepared to accept their demand 
for a separate State, with Governor, Council of Ministers and Legislature, the 
present negotiations must necessarily fail. The conceding of a separate State, 
on the other hand, is a large question, with far-reaching implications, which 
has, therefore, to be examined with the greatest care. Pending such examination, 
which might take time, it is necessary to keep up, as far as possible, the morale 
of the NPC. We have to recognise that, even though the leadership of the NPC 
is immature and the party has little influence with the underground, it is, 
nevertheless, the only party with which Government can at present have dealings. 
It has to be accepted that the NPC has been virtually sponsored by Government 
ever since its constitution three years ago. If the party is now given the 
impression that it is not to be fully supported, it may well disintegrate and 
Government would find difficulty in building up alternative leadership within a 
reasonable period. Our short-term policy must be, therefore, to ensure that the 
NPC remains with us, thus helping in some measure to counteract hostile 
propaganda that the NPC have been let down by Government and failed the 
people. We must press forward vigorously with our developmental activity, 
and, while adopting a friendly and sympathetic approach towards all persons 
who co-operate with the administration, show absolute firmness in dealing 
with the hostiles. Further, we should take all possible steps to associate the 
people increasingly in our day to day administration and encourage the growth 
of democratic institutions, such as Tribal Councils. 

2. In considering our long-term policy, we must seek the reasons for 
which the NPC are so adamant now in demanding a separate State. After the 
conclusion of our formal meeting with the Negotiating Body, my officers took 

7. Assam Governor’s note for discussion with Nehru, Gauhati, 16 April 1960. File No. 57/ 

1 38/59-Poll( 1 ), MHA. 
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the opportunity of private discussions with the President of the NPC and some 
of the more important members. The Negotiating Body tried to make out during 
these discussions that they had really expected that Government would accept 
their demand for a separate State. They referred more than once to the sympathy 
with which the late Governor, Shri Fazl Ali, had viewed their demands, and 
seemed, in fact, to have taken it for granted that the constitution of NHTA in 
1957 was intended as the first step towards the granting of a separate State. In 
his monthly report to the President of India regarding the resolution of the NPC 
Conference of August, 1957, Shri Fazl Ali, while stressing that the association 
between the Naga Hills and Assam State would have been good for the Nagas 
themselves in many ways, observed that “unfortunately they have made up 
their minds to sever themselves from Assam.” While touching on the “final” 
arrangement (as against the “interim” arrangement of constituting NHTA), he 
suggested that “the question of there being some kind of association with a 
neighbouring State, which is in a position to provide all kinds of facilities for 
the Nagas, might be one of the points to be brought before the Nagas”. In 
commenting, again, on the suggestion of the then Chief Minister that the new 
unit could be constituted under certain provisions of the Sixth Schedule, the 
Governor pointed out that “the obvious objection to this course would be that 
any reference to the Sixth Schedule or anything suggesting that the new unit 
would continue to be a part of Assam would not be acceptable to the Nagas”. 
The Governor had also anticipated, in a note for discussions with the Assam 
Cabinet, that “having regard to the present temper of the Nagas, when the final 
settlement comes, there may be a demand again for complete separation from 
Assam, but let us, for the present, allow the future to take care of itself.” 

3. One of the main considerations on account of which separation from 
Assam is now being resisted is the likely repercussion in the remaining Hill 
Districts. There has been a demand for some years for amending the Sixth 
Schedule so as to ensure a much wider measure of autonomy for all the 
Autonomous Hill Districts. It might be argued that the most logical course 
would be to expedite legislation for the radical liberalisation of the provisions of 
the Sixth Schedule, so that all the Autonomous Hill Districts might share with 
the Naga Hills a wider measure of local authority. Though this may seem logical, 
however, the Nagas would not, at this stage, accept an arrangement which 
gives them only the same status as the Autonomous Districts. They would 
claim that, unlike the Autonomous Districts, they had resisted their inclusion in 
the Sixth Schedule from the very beginning and that their people had shed 
precious blood for the fulfilment of their demands. Any radical amendment of 
the Sixth Schedule in the direction of granting a still wider measure of autonomy 
does not, therefore, provide us with a solution to the present Naga problem. 
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The Nagas will insist on special treatment. Even the State they have asked for 
is not to be an ordinary State, but a “special State under the Ministry of External 
Affairs.” 

4. It is necessary to view the Naga problem in the context of our general 
frontier policy as a whole. We have to weigh whether the present urge in the 
Naga Hills to break away entirely from Assam may not, in due course, grow in 
other regions as well. If that were to happen, we might be faced with demands 
for separate States, with separate Governors, all along our north-eastern frontier. 
The Assam Government have been doing their utmost to hold together their 
tribal Districts and to prevent disintegration. In spite of their sympathetic and 
generous approach, however, the cry for a Hill State keeps raising itself, and it 
is mainly through careful and tactful handling that the tribal elements have so 
far been kept together. What, however, we have to guard against is a situation 
where, as in the case of the Naga Hills, other tribal Districts may also, with the 
growth of tribal political consciousness, try to force Government into granting 
them a completely separate entity. Rather than allow conditions to develop as a 
result of which Assam might progressively lose her entire tribal population, we 
might consider some constitutional form under which her present tribal 
population would feel able to fulfil their aspirations and some of the neighbouring 
territories might also, perhaps, be attracted to associate with her. Whether the 
time is ripe for any such development is a matter to be carefully weighed. In 
trying to solve the Naga problem, we must not risk creating fresh problems all 
along the frontier. We have to bear in mind, on the other hand, that the Naga 
trouble has been continuing for over 12 years and it is not clear that any of the 
approaches hitherto adopted, military or political, have provided the final solution. 
It is possible, of course, that military operations may, in the course of years, 
produce a sufficient sense of weariness amongst the people that they will give 
up their demand for a separate State, as a fairly large section of the people have 
given up their demand for Independence. Naga morale, which has been 
supported for so long by the hope of intervention by UNO or other countries 
such as Pakistan, has declined with the gradual realisation that such assistance 
would not be forthcoming. There is also a limit to the amount of arms and 
ammunition upon which they can expect to draw. Much will, of course, depend 
on the extent to which we can afford to maintain considerable concentrations 
of troops practically infinitely in this area and the degree of intensity with 
which they are permitted to operate. Shri Fazl Ali had himself observed that 
for a successful political settlement, it is necessary that the armed content of 
the underground must be eliminated.” The Third Convention might well have 
been postponed, in this view, for a further year or so, by when Government 
would have emerged in a stronger position. 
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5. We must now, therefore, tell the Negotiating Body that Government 
are not prepared to accept the proposals in their present form, but would be 
ready to discuss any alternative administrative or political apparatus short of a 
separate State and of a further break from Assam. We might even draw up the 
frame-work of such a set-up ourselves and inform them that we have authorised 
the Commissioner to start operating it with the least possible delay. If they 
refuse to co-operate in working the proposals, they will have only themselves 
to blame. It follows then that, while trying to keep the negotiations open, we 
continue to take the firmest action against the remaining hostile elements. 
Government will thus eventually be in a stronger and more advantageous position 
(i.e. after elimination of the hostiles) for bringing about a final settlement. 

7. A.M.M. Murugappa Chettiar to Nehru 8 

[Refer to item 108] 


Federation House, 
New Delhi- 1, 
18th April, 1960 

Respected Shri Jawaharlalji, 

Your well-known interest in and deep concern for the rapid economic 
development of our country through the effective functioning of both the public 
and the private sectors has encouraged me to address you on some aspects of 
industrialisation. The Federation has always taken the view, and in recent years 
has expressed it in unmistakable terms, that the controversy over the sector 
issue is both meaningless and unnecessary. This is specially so in the context 
of the pragmatic approach which you personally and the Government have 
constantly — and if I may venture to say so, quite properly — underlined. The 
Federation is confident that the scope for the growth and development of the 
private sector in our country is still very large as so great a leeway has to be 
made in the economic field. It is also our belief that a spirit of healthy competition 
between the two sectors and friendly rivalry of the right type is not only good 
for the maximum utilisation of our resources but is essential to ensure constant 
improvement in the efficiency of the units operating in the two sectors. 

2. While there is this agreement on the fundamentals and the role that the 
private sector has played in recent years is generally appreciated, an impression 
seems still to prevail that the private sector in India is unable to come up to 

8. Letter; laid on the Table of the House on 24 August 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. 
XXX, cols 2017-2021. 
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expectations in industrial development and is far too dependent on financial 
assistance from Government to an unwarranted extent. As regards the manner 
in which the private sector has risen to the occasion and more than fulfilled 
expectations, the index of rise in industrial production is the clearest proof. 

3. The impression that the private sector is far too dependent on financial 
assistance from Government cannot, in our humbler opinion, be substantiated. 
In the first place, I would like to point out that there is hardly any industry in 
India which receives subsidy from Government, either State or Central. There 
are, however, cases where Government through some of its institutions have 
rendered financial assistance either to the starting of new industries or to the 
rehabilitation and modernisation some of industrial units. In this manner the 
growth and development of some Indian industries has been encouraged by 
Government and we believe this encouragement is due to the conviction of the 
authorities that for various reasons, some not directly connected with the 
promotion of these industries, such assistance is found necessary. Considerations 
of regional development or of maintaining in employment workers who would 
otherwise have been out of such employment and similar reasons have led to 
some units receiving financial assistance from Government. 

4. Indian business attracts, as business in other countries does, savings 
of the people either directly or through Banks or through other financial 
institutions. Such institutions may be private or Government-sponsored. In 
our country, it has been found necessary to set up a number of financial 
institutions and agencies such as the Industrial Finance Corporation, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation, the Re-Finance Corporation, the National 
Industrial Development Corporation, and various State Finance Corporations. 
I would like however to point out that in terms of the total investments made in 
the private sector, the assistance extended by these institutions is a small 
percentage and, though such assistance may be vital to some of the units, 
taking the private sector as a whole, the total assistance is not of any serious 
magnitude. 

5. The Planning Commission has estimated that the overall gross fixed 
capital investment that has been made and is likely to be made in large and 
medium manufacturing industries during the Second Five Year Plan period will 
be of the order ot Rs. 825 crores and will be roughly financed as follows 


Loan from Institutional Agencies — 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India 

State Finance Corporations 

National Industrial Development Corporation 


(Rupees Crores) 


40 

17 

10 
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Industrial Credit & Investment Corporation 
Re-Finance Corporation 


14 

6 say 85 


Direct Loans participation by Central 
And State Governments 


20 


Foreign Capital 


200 


New Issues 


120 


Internal and other resources: — (Depreciation 
Reserves, Retained Profits, Borrowings 
from Banks, Advances from Managing 
Agents, etc.) 


400 


Total 


825 


It may be noted that quite a substantial portion of the loan assistance rendered 
by the Industrial Finance Corporation and the State Finance corporations and 
the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation has gone to a sector which it 
is the declared policy of the Government of India to assist by all possible 
means. The difficulty in obtaining foreign exchange for the purchase of Plant 
and Machinery has also had a bearing on the extent to which some of the 
institutions have been resorted to by the private sector for financial assistance. 
I may add that even the small dependence on the financial institutions sponsored 
by Government would not be there if the fiscal policy of Government left 
adequate savings in the hands of individual. I need not elaborate this point for 
our view on the subject is well-known to Government. Further, as is well- 
known, our banking system has not been enabled to play its part in providing 
term loans for industrial development as has been the case in countries like 
Germany and Japan where banks have played a notable role in their rapid 
industrialisation. The figures taken in conjuction with the reasons given above 
will give a proper appreciation of the extent to which private sector has depended 
upon Government funds for its development. 

6. I have craved your time and attention to peruse the above lines so that 
it may be clear that the private sector has lost none of its vigour and will play 
its proper role according to the plan of the Government in developing the industrial 
resources of the country. 

Lastly I would like to assure you, Sir, that we in the Federation are only too 
keenly conscious of our responsibility to work for a more rapid rate of industrial 
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development. In our tentative outline of the Third Five [Year] Plan, we have 
indicated that a faster rate of growth in the industrial sector is possible. I hope 
and trust that our submissions will receive due consideration at the hands of 
your Government and the Planning Commission. 

With high regards and respects. 


Yours very sincerely, 
A.M.M. Murugappa Chettiar 


8. (a) H.C. Heda to Nehru 9 

[Refer to item 46] 

NEW DELHI- 1 
April 19, 1960 

Respected Panditji, 

Herewith I enclose a copy of the Report of the Secretaries to the Party. The 
Report requires discussion by the Executive prior to its submission to the General 
Body. Under the rules 10 days’ time for such an Annual General Body meeting 
is required. Therefore, I propose to turn the meeting to be held on 28th April 
into an Annual General Body meeting. Would it be possible for you to give 
some time for the meeting of the Executive to consider the Report as well as 
the audited Accounts? Alternatively, we can hold the meeting in your absence 
to satisfy the provisions of the Party Constitution. 

You are extremely busy these days. Therefore, I have taken particular care 
and I hope a cursory glance through the Report would give you satisfaction. 
However, we the Secretaries have made a departure this time and have submitted 
certain suggestions to the Party. I am enclosing these suggestions as a separate 
enclosure, though in the Report they will form a part of it and would be placed 
in the beginning. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
H.C. Heda 


9. Letter. 
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8. (b) Suggestion in Secretaries’ Report 10 

[Refer to item 46] 

Making a departure from the usual practice, your Secretaries would like to put 
a word or two as a plea with a view to strengthen the Party apparatus and try 
to fulfil the organisational role destined to it. 

2. Party has a definite and positive role to play in a parliamentary party. 
Firstly, we have to build the Bureau of Parliamentary Research. The present 
shape and size may be accepted as a mere embryo. It stands nowhere in 
comparison to similar Bureaus in U.K. and U.S.A. 

3. Adequate resources may be found out for this expansion. Long range 
plan is also necessary. We are glad to note that few books and pamphlets that 
you have published this year by the Bureau had been well received in the Party 
circles and outside. 

4. According to the present constitution we elect 3 Secretaries, one from 
Rajya Sabha and 2 from Lok Sabha every year. The term seems to be too 
short. Moreover, there is no continuity. Therefore, we suggest that every 
Secretary, who is elected, may serve at least for two years. Therefore, we 
suggest that the term may be extended for two years and every year we may 
elect alternatively one or two members. This would provide longer term for a 
Secretary to serve and also the continuity. 

5. Thirdly, the various Committees, both State as well as Standing 
Committees, have definite purpose to achieve. They do not provide merely a 
meeting ground for a Minister and Members. Their role is on one hand to 
enable Minister to get the popular reaction of his various policies and general 
working of his Ministry and on the other, give an opportunity for Members to 
influence the policy formulation of the Ministry. Positive gain for a Member in 
such a Committee should be to be able to read not only the present mind of the 
Ministry but also the future trend. Greater assistance from the office and closer 
contact with the Bureau of Parliamentary Research are necessary to achieve 
the above objective. 

6. The Standing Committee for External Affairs has an importance of its 
own. The respect in which our country is being held all over the world demands 
expansion and specialisation of this Committee on vaster scale. We must have 
various Sub-Committees of this Committee, to deal with specific regions or a 
group of countries. We have to find ways and means to maintain individual 
contacts between Members of this Committee and their counterpart in various 

10. Undated. Suggestions for consideration in the Party meetings on 27 and 28 April 1960. 
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countries of the world. 

7. Should there be a possibility for a back-bencher to think constructively 
and pursue the line and bring concrete results for the benefit of the country in 
a course of time? The answer cannot be but in the positive. Therefore, the 
success of the democracy and its getting deep roots would depend upon not 
only the democratic working of the Congress Ministers and the Government 
as a whole but on the scope provided to the Congress Members to pursue the 
line after their heart. The Party has a forum for such constructive activity. It is 
already providing this forum and we hope that if the above suggestions are 
accepted, the scope of this forum would be expanded and satisfy the need of 
the hour. 

8. Now we turn to the main report. 

9. Lakshmi N. Menon to Nehru 11 

[Refer to item 197] 

I am forwarding a parcel (a painting) left by Mrs. Halina Danuta Bujakowski, 
who is an Indian citizen and whose husband, one of the ace pilots, died in India 
during the war. She would like Prime Minister to hand over this picture, which 
is a painting of Jaimini Roy, to Princess Margaret with her best wishes. The 
Painting contains the following inscription on its back. 

“Steep and high is your path of pilgrimage 

0 man never descending low. 

1 have equipped thee with the divine wisdom 

and power to live a full and vigorous life. 

Come and enter the divine chariot of immortal bliss.” 


11. Note, 21 April I960. File No. 8/132/60-PMS. 
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10. Jivraj Mehta to Nehru 12 

[Refer to item 124] 

Sachivalaya, Bombay 
22nd April, 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

Many thanks for your letter No. 944-PMH/60, dated the 17th instant with 
which was sent a copy of Mr. [Mrs] Drew’s letter of the 13th instant addressed 
to you from London, in regard to the architectural considerations to be thought 
of in building the new Capital City of Gujarat. Mr. [Mrs] Drew had also written 
to me in the same connection. We would no doubt bear in mind what Shri 
[Shrimati] Drew writes in the matter. I have not had occasion to go to 
Chandigarh. I hope to do as soon as possible. But I may say that I have heard 
considerable criticism of the buildings set up in that City. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jivraj N. Mehta 


11. Sham Nath to Nehru 13 

[Refer to item 84 ] 


Town Hall 
Delhi, 

Dated, 23rd April 1960 

Respected Pandit Ji, 

A few months back the Mayor of Delhi was invited to the International Mayors’ 
Conference to be held at Chicago on the 11th May, 1960. Recently the 
Corporation accepted this invitation and asked me to attend this Conference. I, 
however, have not so far agreed to go. 

I, therefore, venture to seek your guidance in regard to the participation in 
this Conference. 

In this connection, I may state that according to my information. Mayors 
of any other cities of India have not been invited. 

In case I go, I shall like to be in U.S.A. for about 3 weeks and then spend 
about a month in Europe in studying Local Government Institutions of various 


12. Letter. File No. 7(2 10)/60-66-PMS. 

13. File No. 7(152)/58-65-PMS. 
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important countries. 

My programme will be finalised only after you have kindly approved of my 
contemplated participation in the proposed Chicago Conference. 

With respects. 

Yours sincerely. 
Sham Nath 


12. Morarji Desai to Nehru 14 

[Refer to item 123 ] 


25 th April 1960 

My dear Jawaharlalji, 

I have received your D.O. No 945/PMH/60 dated the 17th April with which 
you sent a copy of letter from Mrs. Jane Drew of London. 

The New Capital of Gujarat is proposed to be built in a simple manner and 
a competent architect is being selected. I don’t think we shall need any foreign 
architect for the purpose, much less the architect who designed Chandigarh as 
that architecture does not impress us favourably and is very costly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Moraiji Desai 

13. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 15 

[Refer to item 172] 

Your telegram No. Pnmin 21050 of 24th April. Have informed CRO of position 
as mentioned by you. CRO has told us that they were only acting as intermediary 
for making purely administrative arrangements at Lancaster House. Presumably 
World Bank suggested the signatures during the Prime Ministers conference 
because apart from the Water Treaty the contributors’ agreement has also to 
be signed at the same time and the Bank may have thought that this could be 

14. Letter. File No. 7(210)/60-66-PMS. 

15. Telegram, London, 25 April 1960. File No. 38(1)-CWD/51, Vol. XXVIII, Ministry of 
Irrigation (I.T. Section) 1960. Repeated to Indian Embassy in Washington for Gulhati. 
Also available in File No. F.l/IWD/58. (Washington Papers) Ministry of Irrigation (I.T. 
Section) 1958. 
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done conveniently during the conference as most of those concerned would 
anyhow be present in London at the time. They have made a note of what we 
have said but feel that this position should be explained by our representative in 
Washington to the Bank. I presume your telegram to me has been repeated to 
Gulhati. 


14. Pham Van Dong to Nehru 16 

[Refer to item 178] 


Translation 

Hanoi, April 28, I960 

Your Excellency, 

In my letter addressed to Your Excellency on April 15th 1960, 1 expressed the 
concern of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam about the 
agreement between the U.S. Government and the South Vietnam Administration 
on the introduction of U.S. additional military personnel into South Vietnam, 
with a view to replacing the officers of the former French Expeditionary Corps. 

Recently, I learned that the International Commission in Vietnam had taken 
a majority decision, accepting the above-mentioned action by the U.S. 
Government and the South Vietnam Administration. Once again I deem it 
necessary to expound the strand of the Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam on this subject to Your Excellency and to the Government of the 
Republic of India. 

The Geneva Agreements clearly stipulate that the French Expeditionary 
Corps should, be withdrawn from Vietnam, at the same time, they prohibit any 
introduction of foreign military personnel into Vietnam. According to the spirit 
of these Agreements, the military organisation called “MAAG”, formerly a U.S. 
instrument of intervention in the aggressive war in Indochina should have been 
withdrawn from Vietnam like the French Expeditionary Corps. It has been, 
however, maintained and reinforced into a U.S. instrument of aggression in the 
southern part of our country. In my previous letter to Your Excellency, I pointed 
out what “MAAG” was doing in South Vietnam, and how an increase of its 
strength would be contrary to the Geneva Agreements. 

The South Vietnam Administration has refused to hold the consultations 
and the general elections aimed at reunifying Vietnam, it has massacred and. 

16. Letter. File No. 1700(19)-S.D./60, MEA. 
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terrorized former resistance members and introduced U.S. armaments to replace 
the French ones. Now it has gone so far as to act hands in gloves with the U.S. 
Government in openly introducing American military personnel into South 
Vietnam in replacement of French Expeditionary Corps officers. Does it not 
mean that, in future, a U.S. army of aggression will come to replace step by 
step the former French Expeditionary Corps? We are facing a dangerous violation 
of the Geneva Agreements and a very serious threat to peace and security in 
Vietnam, Indochina and Southeast Asia. 

I deeply regret that the International Commission, instead of preventing, 
has accepted, by a majority vote, this illegal and dangerous move by the U.S. 
Government and the South Vietnam Administration, namely to increase the 
strength of “MAAG”, allegedly to replace the military personnel of the French 
Expeditionary Corps already withdrawn. 

For the sake of the Vietnamese people’s aspirations for peace and national 
unity, and in the interests of lasting peace in Indochina and Southeast Asia, I 
earnestly hope that Your Excellency and the Government of the Republic of 
India will pay special attention to the serious situation now obtaining in South 
Vietnam as a result of the violation of the Geneva Agreements, and will timely 
intervene with the International Commission in Vietnam with a view to stopping 
the implementation of the decision to accept the reinforcement of MAAG in 
Vietnam, and ensuring a correct execution of the Geneva Agreements, thereby 
preventing and checking the danger of military reinforcement in preparation 
for war in South Vietnam. 

I take this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency, and to the Government 
of the Republic of India, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

Pham Van Dong 
Prime Minister 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


15. Agreement on Jeeps Case 17 

[Refer to item 89 ] 

Agreement made this 18th day of April Nineteen hundred and sixty BETWEEN 
the President of India (hereinafter referred to as the Government of India) of 
the One Part and (1) S.C.K. (Agencies Limited, (2) General Sir James Marshall 

17. Placed on the Table on the Rajya Sabha, 28 April 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. 
XXIX, cols 2390-2393. 
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Cornwall, KCB, CBE, DSO, MC and (3) S.G. Klein of the Other Part. 

WHEREAS the Union of India ( hereinafter referred to as “The Government 
of India”) has instituted an action in the High Court of Justice, Queens Bench 
Division, Bearing No: 1955 I No: 6995 against S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited and 
against General Sir James Marshall-Comwall and S.G. Klein as guarantors in 
respect of certain claims arising out of a contract for supply of jeeps made 
between S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited and the President of India as set out in 
paragraph ( i ) of the Statement of Claim in the said action hereinafter referred 
to as the Jeeps Contract; 

AND WHEREAS S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited and General Sir James Marshall- 
Comwall have made a counter-claim against the Government of India in the 
said action; 

AND WHEREAS S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited have commenced arbitration 
proceedings against the Government of India for recovery of certain claims 
arising out of a contract for supply of strim grenades and other goods made 
between S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited and the President of India on the 16th day 
of January 1951; 

AND WHEREAS General Sir James Marshall-Comwall and S.C.K. 
(Agencies) Ltd., have also commenced arbitration proceedings against the 
Government of India and the Trustee of the property of Group-Captain Francis 
Henry Louis Searl, a bankrupt, for recovery from the Government of India 
certain claims arising out of a contract for supply of ammunition made between 
General Sir James Marshall-Comwall and Group Captain Francis Henry Louis 
Searl of the One Part and the President of India of the Other Part on the 24th 
day of July 1950 as thereafter varied; 

AND WHEREAS the said action and the said two arbitration proceedings 
are pending; 

AND WHEREAS S.C.K. (Agencies) Ltd. and General Sir James Marshall- 
Comwall have offered to relinquish and give up all their claims whatsoever 
against the Government of India arising out of the aforesaid two contracts 
dated the 16th day of January 1951 and the 24th day of July 1950 as thereafter 
varied including the claims made in the aforesaid arbitration proceedings, and 
have further together with the said S.G. Klein offered to relinquish and give up 
all their claims whatsoever arising out of the Jeeps contract including the counter 
claim made in the aforesaid action by S.C.K. (Agencies) Ltd., and General Sir 
James Marshall-Comwall in satisfaction of the Government of India’s claim 
arising out of the Jeeps contract; 

AND WHEREAS considering all the facts and circumstances the 
Government of India has agreed to accept the said offer and arrive at a final 
settlement of all mutual claims arising out of the Jeeps contract and the said 
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contracts dated the 16th day of January 1951 and the 24th day of July 1950 as 
thereafter varied; 

NOW THEREFORE it is hereby agreed by an between the Parties as follows: 

( 1 ) S.C.K. (Agencies) Ltd. hereby withdraw and relinquish all their claims 
against the Government of India made in the arbitration proceedings 
arising out of the contract dated the 16th day of January 1951. 

(2) General Sir James Marshall Cornwall and S.C.K. (Agencies) Ltd. 
hereby withdraw and relinquish all their claims against the Government 
of India made in the arbitration proceedings arising out of the contract 
dated the 24th day of July 1950 as thereafter varied. 

(3) The Government of India hereby withdraws and relinquishes all its 
claims against S.C.K. (Agencies) Ltd., General Sir James Marshall- 
Comwall and S.G. Klein made in the aforesaid action. 

(4) S.C.K. (Agencies) Ltd. and General Sir James Marshall-Comwall 
hereby withdraw and relinquish the counter-claims made by them to 
the aforesaid action against the Government of India. 

(5) S.G. Klein hereby withdraws his claim for contribution and indemnity 
made against S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited and General Sir James 
Marshall-Comwall. 

(6) The Government of India, S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited and General Sir 
James Marshall-Comwall shall bear their respective costs to the 
aforesaid two arbitration proceedings. 

(7) The Government of India S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited, General Sir James 
Marshall-Comwall and S.G. Klein shall bear all their respective costs 
in the aforesaid action notwithstanding any order made by the court in 
regard to such costs. 

(8) The Government of India shall be at liberty to withdraw the money 
deposited in court in the aforesaid action as security for costs. 

AND IT IS HEREBY FURTHER AND FINALLY AGREED BETWEEN the 
Parties that by virtue of this overall settlement the Government of India waive 
and release all claims whatsoever that have been asserted or may hereafter be 
asserted or may in any way arise against S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited, General 
Sir James Marshall-Comwall and S.G. Klein or any of them in connection with 
the aforesaid three contracts or any dealings between the parties relating thereto 
or to the subject matter thereof and S.C.K. (Agencies) Limited, General Sir 
James Marshall-Comwall and S.G. Klein waive and release all claims whatsoever 
that have been asserted or may hereafter be asserted or may in any way arise in 
connection with the said three contracts or any dealings between the parties 
relating thereto or to the subject matter thereof, including any claim arising out 
of the claim made or that may be made by Messrs. Agence Maritime L. Kirwan 
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et Cie in connection with the aforesaid contract dated the 16th day of January 
1951. 

AS WITNESSED the hands of the parties here to the day and article first 
before written. 

16. R.C. AsthanatoM. Ganju 18 

[Refer to item 207] 

May 6, 1960 

My dear Ganju, 

Please refer to your letter No. F.22(6)/60-Edit. dated the 4th April, 1960 to Shri 
Srinivasan, Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, regarding your proposal to 
bring out Nepali and Tibetan versions of our Prime Minister’s autobiography. 
The Prime Minister has no objection to his autobiography being brought out in 
Nepali and Tibetan versions in serial form. But he does not want this to be done 
at Government expense. No other permission is necessary. There is no question 
of royalty. 

A collection of six photographs of the Prime Minister is herewith enclosed 
as desired. 

Yours sincerely, 
R.C. Asthana 


17. Harold Macmillan to Nehru 19 

[Refer to items 132 and 133] 

10 Downing Street 
Whitehall 
May 11, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

As I promised when we discussed the question of safeguards the other day, I 
am enclosing a Memorandum giving our view on the subject. 

I recognise that the acceptance of safeguards has some unpalatable aspects 
but I hope very much that you will on reflection come round to the view that it 

1 8. Letter from Asthana, Director, 1SI, to M.Ganju, Press Attache, The Residency, Gangtok. 
Sikkim. JNMF Collection. 

19. Letter. File No. U-IV/1 10(39)/64, MEA. 
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is in the interests of our two countries to accept a safeguards policy. I regard 
it myself as an important means of preventing the uncontrolled spread of the 
capacity to make nuclear weapons and I think that it is one that we should be 
prepared to adopt in the interests of smoothing the way towards disarmament. 
As the Memorandum brings out. India is the third country in the free world 
which is now proposing to import a large nuclear power station and it is hardly 
too much to say that India’s attitude may determine to what extent this policy 
can be adopted in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harold Macmillan 


Memorandum 


Safeguards 

The achievement of nuclear disarmament is one of the great objectives to which 
India and the United Kingdom look forward. Although we now seem to be 
making good progress towards an agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, we recognise that this is only the first step in the process of 
achieving nuclear disarmament. We believe that the latter is as important as an 
ultimate objective that it is vital to do everything possible in the meantime to 
prevent a situation arising which would make that objective more difficult to 
achieve. This could happen if in the next few years a number of countries 
obtained, without any effective control, the resources from which they could 
make nuclear weapons material. It is, in our view, therefore, a moral 
responsibility of all Governments to work together towards a system of 
safeguards that will prevent new weapons industries from being developed. 

2. If the safeguards policy is to serve its purpose it must be applied 
strictly. It must cover not merely the nuclear material but the use of the reactors, 
since these can be supplied with uranium fuel from other sources. We would 
have liked to adopt the view, and this applies particularly in the case of India, 
that a firm assurance from the recipient country of its intention not to undertake 
any diversion of material or resources to military use is sufficient, but we do 
not believe that in the present state of international affairs a world-wide policy 
can be applied on this basis. Once it were known that a large modem power 
reactor, capable of producing large quantities of plutonium, had been exported 
on the basis only of an assurance from the recipient country, we believe it 
would rapidly become difficult, if not impossible, for us or any other Government 
to insist on more stringent conditions in cases where we felt less happy about 
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such assurances. 

3. We recognise that if the objective is to be achieved, it must have the 
support of the governments of both exporting and importing countries. The 
Americans have adopted a similar policy to our own, and, to the best of our 
knowledge, if we exclude power reactors supplied by Russia to countries in 
Eastern Europe on which progress has been very slow, there have been no 
firm contracts concluded by either the Soviet Union or France to supply an 
atomic power station to any other country. Therefore it seems to us of the 
greatest importance that we and our trading partners should continue to give a 
constructive lead in international control in this field. We are supplying power 
reactors to Japan and Italy under agreements which include safeguards. India’s 
role, as the next country in the free world to want an atomic power station, is 
of critical importance. If India will join the United Kingdom in the application 
of the safeguards policy, we stand a good chance of seeing it continue to be 
applied generally and of staving off the spread of a nuclear weapons potential 
while disarmament talks go on. Without India’s co-operation, the prospects 
look immeasurably poorer. 

4. We do not regard the Canada/India Agreement as constituting a 
precedent for general application. First, because we understand the Canadian 
offer of a reactor was made as long ago as 1955 when the safeguards problem 
had not attained its present importance; and second, because the Canadian 
reactor’s output of plutonium, though significant, is quite small in comparison 
with that of a modem nuclear power station. 2 ' 1 But if India were now to obtain 
one of the latter without safeguards on the reactors, there can be no doubt that 
it would be widely regarded as a precedent of the greatest importance. 

5. We are anxious that other countries, particularly those that are making 
rapid progress in industrial development, should benefit fully from the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, and we wish to assist them to this end. Nevertheless, 
we consider that we have an obligation to ensure that our exports of nuclear 
material and equipment will be used, and will be seen to be used, only for 
peaceful purposes. We believe also that this is not just an obligation for the 
United Kingdom, but one in which, for the sake of the common objective of 
eventual nuclear disarmament, both supplying and recipient countries should 
be willing to co-operate. It is worth pointing out that if we achieve nuclear 
disarmament, we have long recognised in the United Kingdom that we shall 
have to subject ourselves to an international control system. Meanwhile, we 
are asking the Indian Government if they will, in the general interest, accept a 

20. The reference is to CIRUS; see SWJN/SS/42/p. 240. 
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control which is a means, to the sane objective, since we believe that it is 
India’s interest as much as our own to do everything reasonable to smooth the 
road towards disarmament. 


1 8. George Clark to Nehru 21 

[Refer to item 184] 

London Region Campaign 
for Nuclear Department 
5 Caledonian Road N L 
Terminus 0284 
12 May, 1960 

Dear Pandit Nehru, 

Members of the London Executive Committee have asked me to approach you 
with a view to seeking an interview. All of us appreciate the demands made on 
your time, however, we feel the matter is of sufficient urgency to make this 
intrusion. 

Enclosed is a policy statement agreed by the campaign at it National 
Conference in March of this year. Under the item entitled “BACKGROUND” 
you will see a sentence in the second paragraph, line 8, “...The protest of the 
Campaign is implicitly as much on behalf of fundamental human rights as it is 
against nuclear weapons,” and under the item entitled “POLICY” in the last 
sentence of the second paragraph “...We believe our ultimate aim must be 
multilateral disarmament, the dissolution of all exclusive military alliances and a 
return to policies based upon the Charter of the United Nations.” 

We wish to make a proposal to you in connection with the above and 
would be glad if you could see your way clear to seeing myself on behalf of the 
Committee. I will hold myself available at the above address in the hope of 
receiving a favourable reply from your office. 

With our good wishes for the work you conduct on behalf of us all. 

Yours sincerely, 
George Clark 


21. File No. 8/132/60-PMS. 
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19. S.K. Banerji to S. Dutt 22 

[Refer to item 76] 

F.S. may kindly see the note of the Lok Sabha Secretariat and the attached 
invitation sent by the President of the French National Assembly to the Speaker, 
inviting a Parliamentary delegation from India. The French also spoke to me 
about this vide paragraph 1 of my note of conversation dated 5-5-1960. 

2. A visit by a Parliamentary delegation to Paris would be useful in many 
ways, not the least being in conveying to Members of the French National 
Assembly the feeling in our Parliament about the early de jure transfer of 
Pondicherry. Coming soon after Prime Minister’s meeting with President de 
Gaulle, this might impress the French National Assembly sufficiently to produce 
the two third majority required for the transfer. 

20. (a) Memorandum 23 

[Refer to item 185] 

Indian Workers Association, Great Britain 
(Hindustani Mazdoor Sabha) 
13, Artillery Passage, 
London, E.l. 

to: Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru, 

Prime Minister, 

Republic of India. 

Dear Sir, 

1 . On behalf of the Indian Workers Association of Great Britain and Indian 
Nationals in U.K. we welcome you on your visit to London. It is almost three 
years since our delegation met you here in London last time in June 1957. 
Since then many important events and major changes have taken place, not 
only in India but also in the international arena. Undoubtedly, under your able 
guidance and forceful leadership India has made great progress in solving its 
many critical problems and is still fighting to eradicate some of the very bad 
diseases that we inherited along with the independence of India, such as 

22. Note to FS, 13 May 1960. File No. 6(20)-Eur(Wy60, MEA. 

23. Memorandum presented to Nehru on 13 May 1960 during his visit to UK by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Indian Workers’ Association of Great Britain. File No. 16 
(31)/PV III/60, MEA. 
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corruption, black market, nepotism, favouritism and communalism etc. The 
foreign policy of India that is a policy of peace, has been greatly appreciated by 
all countries. The policy of peace has been a dominating factor which has 
increased our prestige to a large extent abroad. Our Prime Minister’s stand on 
recent incidents in South Africa and Apartheid policy has also been greatly 
appreciated. The racial question concerns the Indians in the U.K. very much. 
Had we received the full co-operation of the High Commissioner our voice 
would have carried weight in solving problems confronting Indians. The 
relationship and the contact between the High Commission in London and our 
organisation has been very inadequate. In succeeding paragraphs we have quoted 
some instances which will show how workers were treated indiscriminately 
during her term as High Commissioner in this country. We are sure that our 
frank opinion expressed here will lead to our closer relations rather than create 
any misunderstandings. The lack of contact has been the major factor as a 
result of which the Passport Racket developed on a large scale. 

2. Passport Racket and Indians sent back with alleged forged passports: 

Not very long ago, fifty-two Indians were sent back from England to India 
in a special chartered plane paid for by the British Government. These simple 
people, deliberately exploited by the crooked agents were kept in British and 
Indian jails for more than a month. Many Indians are still stranded in Italy. 
They live in camps without any means or proper arrangement for their lodging 
and accommodation. 

Whereas for two weeks, these events were given headlines in the British 
National Press, Radio and Television, the Indian National Press, Radio and the 
Indian Parliament failed to give them adequate and due consideration. This 
publicity in the U.K. has caused serious difficulties, embarrassment and 
humiliation to Indians resident here. It has lowered the prestige of the Indian 
Government in the eyes of the common man and accentuated the atmosphere 
of colour prejudice. Every Indian is suspected of possessing a forged passport 
and it is becoming a compulsion for Indians to produce their passports while 
applying for or taking any jobs. And yet the Government of India does not 
seem to have taken any effective measures against this racket. 

3- Indians resident in Great Britain and passport problem 

Passports held by a number of Indians residing in Great Britain are not 
fully endorsed, although these have been issued by the proper (Passport) 
authorities of the Indian Government. Some of them are forged also. We have 
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not come across a single forged passport, in which the forgery was committed 
by the holder. In all cases, the illiterate people were duped by the agents, who 
charged exorbitantly high prices as fees for these irregular documents. The 
Indian Government is fully aware of this fact. Some time ago your Excellency, 
(Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister) told the Indian Parliament that during 
the period in which the Government issued only 5000 passports, 17,000 Indians 
arrived in Great Britain. This raises a twofold problem, that of stopping the 
passport racket and of issuing proper documents to those who have already 
come to Great Britain and are settled there for the present. Under the British 
law, a Commonwealth citizen has a right to a passport after one year’s stay in 
the country. Why the Indian Government should force their own nationals to 
give up Indian Nationality is hard to understand, for to refuse to issue passports 
to Indians residing abroad, is to force them to change their nationality very 
much against their will. This is discreditable. The Government of India may 
well take precautions to avoid recurrence of such cases in the future, but it is 
essential that Indian Nationals abroad possess a proper passport issued to them 
by the Government of India. 

Last year as an extradition case under warrants issued from Bombay two 
innocent Indians were taken back to India from England because they had 
come through an agent who gave them forged passports. It is the normal 
practice of the British and International Police to get the smuggler and the 
person in whose possession the goods are found does not matter so much. 
But, surprisingly enough, the Indian Police finds it more convenient and easier 
to work quite the other way round. They find it more convenient to arrest and 
prosecute the man who possesses a forged passport and they have not taken 
trouble to get the real culprits responsible for the forgery. Many agents are still 
at large and they travel all over the world and they are holding genuine Indian 
passports, which the Indian Government have not bothered to take away from 
them so far. 

4. Meeting of a Delegation of the Indian Workers’ Association. Great Britain. 
with Mr. Nehru. 

When Your Excellency, Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, visited London 
in June, 1957, a delegation of the Indian Workers’ Association of Great Britain 
met you at India House. Besides presenting a memorandum to you, we also 
told you about the Passport racket and about the shortcomings of the Passport 
office of the Indian High Commission in London. Your Excellency said that he 
was aware of the fact that the passport racket was being operated also by 
certain agents in London, who made frequent use of chartered planes and 
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ships for this illegal traffic. You advised the delegation to meet Madam Pandit, 
the Indian High Commissioner in U.K. to go into details. You also assured us 
that prompt action would be taken against the agents. The High Commissioner 
was present at the meeting. Subsequently the Indian Workers’ Association 
requested to meet her, but despite our repeated requests, she did not receive 
our delegation until August 1959, but no useful purpose was served as the High 
Commissioner did not give adequate time and consideration to solve the problem 
brought to her notice. 

5. Meetings of the Indian Workers’ Association. Great Britain with Officials 
of the Indian High Commission in U.K. 

Under these circumstances a meeting was arranged between the 
representatives of the Indian Workers’ Association and the Counsellor to the 
High Commissioner for India and some other officials of the Indian High 
Commission. This meeting took place in India House on 16th December, 1957. 
The representatives of the Indian Workers’ Association gave a full account of 
the Passport racket and explained that many people were frightened to come 
forward with evidence, because for them, to speak against an agent was to 
court trouble. The Secretary of the Consular Department and the Counsellor 
told that five agents operating in London had been blacklisted and that in future 
they will not be permitted to carry on any business with the Passport Office of 
the Indian High Commission in the U.K. To bring this racket to an end, certain 
proposals were made by the representatives of the Indian Workers Association 
and these were accepted by the officials of the Indian High Commission. 
However, most of these assurances and promises were not given effect, and 
the agents earned on their usual business with the Passport Office. Impression 
gained ground that some officials of the Passport Department were even 
associated with these so-called agents. Several protests were made without 
any result. A Travel Agency with its head office in London, and branches in 
Liverpool, Jullundur and Delhi seems to have been in the forefront in the black 
market of forged passports. Fifty-two Indians who were sent back to India 
were brought to this country by this agency on forged passports. This agency 
was supposed to be one of those that were blacklisted. To crown all this, the 
agency conducted its publicity through the official organ of the Indian High 
Commission in the U.K., the “ India News”. 

6* Irr egularities and forgeries committed hv certain agents in London in 
conjunction with certain Agents in India 
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(a) A large number of passports had been collected by certain agents 
under false pretences from a number of Indians residing in Great Britain. It 
seems that these were taken to India and sold at prices ranging up to Rs. 
6000 each. Many such cases in which these travel documents have been 
thus irregularly used have come to light. Some of these were reported to 
the office of the Indian High Commission. But no effective action seems to 
have been taken against the agents. 

(b) In an effort to eradicate this racket, a number of public meetings were 
held under the auspices of the Indian Workers Association and joint requests 
were made by the Indian Workers Association and the officials of the 
Indian High Commission for concrete evidence against the agents. 

Amongst other cases, an Indian came forward in August 1958 and 
gave evidence against an agent operating in London to the Secretary of the 
Consular Department in the presence of some representatives of the Indian 
Workers’ Association. He had been provided with a new passport in lieu of 
a forged one at a cost of £50 paid to the agent who had attested all 
documents. The particulars attested by the agent for £50, were actually of 
a person who was not in the U.K. The actual age of the person was 28 
years and his height 5 feet 6 inches. In the documents these particulars 
were 58 years and 6 feet 1 inch respectively. The identifying scars mentioned 
on this new passport bore no relationship to the person to whom the passport 
was supposed to belong. 

A lot of falsifying of the person’s and his father’s name was involved. 
All these attested documents were in the files of the Indian High Commission. 
When the evidence had been completed, the Secretary of the Consular 
Department, rather than making any remarks against the agent, accused 
the person who had volunteered all this information in response to our 
appeals. A further meeting had to be arranged with the Counsellor, who 
assured that prompt action would be taken against the agent and the 
volunteer redressed by providing him with a proper passport. No action 
has yet been taken. 

Under these circumstances it is apparent that no more volunteers were 
forthcoming. It is, however, certain that if full investigation is held, a large 
number of similar cases of forgery and falsification by the agents will 
come to light. 

(c) The agent and the agency involved in the above case are now operating 
on a much bigger scale. 

One of the articles concerning this racket which appeared in the Press 
is reproduced below:- 
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News Chronicle (London) 28th October, 1959. 

“ Indian names agents in forged passport racket by Norman Lucas 

A 26 year old Sikh who is a Master of Science was responsible for the 
detention of 36 Indians who attempted to enter Britain on forged 
passports. 

From the Italian ship Neptunia , in which he was travelling with 
them, he sent letters to the Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, the 
Indian High Commissioner in London, Mrs. Pandit, and the Home 
Office giving information about the attempts to land. 

Last night the Sikh, Gurmit Singh Nandra, gave me the names and 
addresses of the agents who have for some time been peddling forged 
passports. 

One agent lives in London. He is in constant touch with another, a 
relative, who lives in the Punjab. 

Nandra was detained in Canterbury Jail. He embarked upon the 
Neptunia at Cochin, Southern India, on October 9 to join his father, a 
carpenter in Wolverhampton. 

This is the story he told me: “I studied chemistry at Punjab 
University and obtained an honours degree as Master of Science. 


OPEN TALK: I have now been accepted at Manchester’s College of 
Science and Technology where I shall study for three years for my 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

I had no difficulty in obtaining my passport from the passport 
office at Delhi, but I was only allowed to bring 75 rupees (£5) out of 
the country. 


When I joined the Neptunia about 70 of the 100 Indians on board 
were openly talking about the forged passports they had. 

Some of them were Indian passports and others were British. 
Names had been changed on the passports in many cases. In others, 
the holder of the passport had changed his name to the name of the 
genuine owner of the passport. 


Most of the Indians aboard came from small villages in the Punjab. 
Many were farm labourers. But among them were several men who 
said that they had criminal records in the Punjab. 

They had all sold all their family possessions to buy the passports 
for which they paid between 5,000 and 7,000 rupees. (£377 to £528). 

When I began inquiring about the identities of the passport agents 
they were freely given to me. I was told that the men operating the 
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racket had made well over a million pounds by sending out about 200 
Indians a month. 

So far as I know over 30 on the ship with forged passports have 
slipped through the net.” 

Nandra left the ship at Genoa. He missed a boat train, which left 
for Calais with his passport in his luggage. 

When he arrived at Dover without a passport, he was assumed to 
be one of the parties of Indians who had travelled with forged passports 
and was sent to Canterbury Jail until his identity was established. 

Said Nandra: “I persuaded 17 other Indians in the jail to tell the truth 
when they talked to your immigration officials. 

DISCREDIT: Why did he send off the letters warning the authorities 
of his countrymen’s arrivals? He said “I feel very strongly about 
anything which brings discredit upon my country. I think that this 
racket does.” 

There are 6,000 Pakistanis and Indians in Bradford, some of whom 
may have been sold forged passports. 

Last night I gave the addresses of the agents named by Nandra to 
the Home Office. Today these will be handed to Scotland Yard’s Special 
Branch, who will carry out a full investigation. 

Of the 36 Indians still detained in jails in Essex and Kent, a Home 
Office spokesman said, “nothing more will be done until tomorrow. 
Checking on them is taking a long time.” 

(d) Police authorities have been investigating the case of a man who was 
threatened by an agent at Delhi Airport either to bring two persons to 
London as his children or to suffer the consequences. Under threat, the 
man yielded and when they arrived in London, they were taken care of by 
an agent in London. As far as it is known, no action has yet been taken by 
the Government of India against the agents concerned. 

(e) for the last five years, a large number of Indians residing in Great 
Britain have paid as much as £50 to the agents for endorsement on or 
renewals of their passports. Government of India and the Indian High 
Commission are aware of this but nothing has been done about it. 

(f) Some time ago Your Excellency (Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister) 
disclosed to the Indian Parliament that during the period 1954-57, only 
5000 passports were issued for U.K., and that during the same period 
17,000 Indians arrived in Great Britain. It is inconceivable that a stable and 
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strong Government should be helpless to stop such large-scale allegedly- 
illegal exodus. Why the people responsible for issuing forged travel 
documents have not been found out and punished is hard to understand. 
7 * Passport Office of the Indian High Commission and the High Commissioner 
in U.K. 

(a) It seems that some officials of the Indian High Commission have been 
on such good terms with a number of these agents that they spared no 
effort in deliberately postponing and purposely modifying the decisions 
reached at the joint meetings of the representatives of the Indian Workers’ 
Association and the Indian High Commission to suit the agents. 

(b) Madam Pandit, the Indian High Commissioner in U.K. has been so 
preoccupied in her other duties that despite our urgent requests, she not 
only tailed to give this matter due attention but also ignored the efforts of 
the Indian Workers Association to bring the details of this racket to her 
and the Government of India’s notice. 

The off-handed manner in which the High Commissioner treated the 
delegates of Indian Community from all over U.K. and her indifferent and 
uncooperative attitude towards workers is a matter of great concern. 

(c) In March 1959 Madam Pandit our High Commissioner agreed to 
inaugurate the Centralization of the Indian Workers’ Association in Great 
Britain. Her Excellency knew the programme before she accepted to 
inaugurate. Naturally we had invited other guests, including the Rt. Hon 
Arthur Bottomley of the Labour Party, Mr. Feather, Assistant General 
Secretary of the T.U.C. and His Worship, The Mayor of St. Pancras. Mrs. 
Pandit, as soon as she arrived, insisted that the programme should be 
curtailed and none of the guest speakers should speak until she left the 
stage. 

Our repeated requests were turned down and she left soon after she 
finished her speech, while of course 1,000 delegates from all over Great 
Britain and our guests were sitting. This put us in a very embarrassing 
position and we had to apologise to our guests. Although our organisation 
is the largest in Great Britain and has done all the welfare work for many 
years among the masses, Mrs. Pandit did not even know the name of this 
organization, she had to ask its name from the President, yet she was to 
speak and inaugurate the centralization. 

(d) The Indian Workers’ Association has been requesting the High 
Commissioner for the last four years to allow a Delegation of the workers 
to meet and to discuss our problems with her. Your Excellency also advised 
our Delegation in June 1957 to meet the High Commissioner and to discuss 
our problems and to find a suitable solution. After all these years the High 
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Commissioner agreed to receive our Central Executive Committee on 22nd 
August 1959. While we were stating our problems to the High 
Commissioner, which did not take more than ten minutes, Mrs. Pandit 
interrupted and remarked that “you people always do foolish in bringing up 
the old problems again and again.” While we pointed out that since none of 
the old problems have been solved we feel there is no point in bringing new 
problems as yet. The High Commissioner ended the meeting in an abrupt 
manner without having any regard or consideration that Delegates had 
come all the way from Birmingham, Coventry, Wolverhampton and various 
other cities. This was our first opportunity during her four years term as a 
Commissioner in U.K. to acquaint her with our problems. 

(e) Far removed from their homeland, with different cultural and social 
environments and backgrounds, Indians abroad find themselves in a social 
and cultural vacuum and there is a great hunger to meet their Indian national 
leaders, High Commissioner and officials of India House, especially on 
National Days. 

Your Excellency also said last time that the High Commissioner should 
attend such functions. We are very disappointed that the High Commissioner 
has never attended any such function or celebrated national days, where 
Indians could be present, whereas the High Commissioner turned down 
the invitation of the Indian Workers’ Association of Great Britain to address 
Indians on the Republic Day 26th January, 1960, and we were told that the 
Indian High Commissioner in London had made it a rule not to attend any 
national functions; the High Commissioner and other officials of India House 
did find time to go to a dinner party arranged by some other organization to 
celebrate the Republic Day. We have no objection to High Commissioners 
going to dinner parties etc., so long as the bulk of the Indian masses is not 
disappointed on National days of meeting their High Commissioner. 

(f) Last year also our High Commissioner refused to come to a meeting 
of the Workers to celebrate the Independence of India and she preferred to 
go to Vyjayanthimala’s Dance which was organised by some individuals. 
Commercial Racketeers, functioning under the guise of a so called Society. 
The Racketeers made a documentary film of the High Commissioner’s 
visit to the Dance which was exhibited for more than three months for the 
purpose of making money. 

(g) In view of the High Commissioner’s indifferent attitude towards the 
Indian Workers Association, the officials and staff of the High Commission 
took full advantage of the situation and adopted an even more stiffer and 
un-cooperative attitude in dealings with the Indian Workers’ Association 
and the Public. 
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8. Passport Racket and Leadership of the Ruling Party in India. 

That most of the agents in this passport racket either belong to the ruling party 
or have great influence with the leadership of the ruling party is undeniable. 
Many indiscreet agents boast of this relationship and exploit it to the full by 
threatening and intimidating simple-minded innocent people. This gives a partial 
explanation of the failure of the Government of India to effectively deal with 
this deplorable situation. So far only those agents seem to have been prosecuted 
who have had little or no influence with the ruling circles. An independent 
investigation into this racket would expose this link between the agents and the 
present and past leadership especially in Punjab and generally throughout India. 

9. In the end we request your Excellency to pav immediate attention and to 
take prompt action on the following :- 

(a) To institute legal proceedings against the Passport agents who 
committed forgeries and officials of the Government who are involved in 
the racket directly or indirectly. 

(b) The Government should hold judicial inquiry about the passport racket 
to put an end to this racket. 

(c) To stop this racket, the Indian Government should issue passports to 
all those who have already come and are resident in the United Kingdom. 
To do this the Government should bring a Bill before Parliament if this is 
considered necessary. 

d) In future the Government should liberalise its policy in issuing passports 
in genuine cases and to the families of those Indians who are now resident 
in Great Britain. 

(e) The Government should confiscate all funds and properties bought 
with money derived from this racket and the same should be refunded to 
those who are entitled and who suffered through the illegal activities of the 
agents. 

(f) The machinery of India House should be overhauled and the departments 
dealing mainly with the public should be reorganised to meet present 
requirements. The Indian High Commissioner may be asked to take keen 
interest in the problems of the Indians and to cooperate fully with the 
Indian Workers’ Association on the welfare, social and cultural affairs of 
the Indians. 

(g) A welfare centre should be established which shall contain. Library, 
Accommodation for visitors, canteen, meeting hall etc. This centre shall 
be a fountainhead of culture and a national symbol. To meet expenditure 
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the Indian Workers’ Association undertake to collect funds and thus provide 
part of the total cost. 

Finally, Sir, we want to express our heartfelt gratitude and thanks to you 
for giving us an opportunity to meet you and to bring our problems to your 
notice. 

Through you we take this opportunity to express our good wishes for the 
prosperity and solidarity of India. 

We are. 
Yours faithfully, 

(signed) The Central Executive Committee of the Indian Workers’ Association, 
Great Britain. 

[Rattan Singh, President, and other members of the committee) 


20. (b) M. Azim Husain to Nehru 24 

[Refer to item 185] 

RE: Memorandum from the Indian Workers 
Association, London 

This representation from the Indian Workers’ Association deals principally with 
the question of Indian nationals coming to the United Kingdom with forged 
passports and the consequences flowing therefrom. Secondly, it makes a number 
of allegations against the High Commissioner of lack of interest in their problems, 
consideration, contact, etc., all of which are wholly unfounded because the 
High Commissioner has taken a great deal of interest and shown them every 
courtesy and consideration. 

2. As to the problem itself, since 1955 a very large number of Indians 
have come to this country on forged or irregular passports contravening passport 
and other regulations. U.K. Government have not thrown them out because of 
Commonwealth citizenship and they have settled down in this country as workers 
in factories or peddlars. After they have settled down they wish to acquire 
regular Indian passports for purposes of travelling, at times for going back 

24. Note, London, 12 May 1960. File No. 15-115/60-UKAF, MEA. 
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home, etc. Apart from this they also request that their families may be given 
passports in order to join them. Under Government instructions the High 
Commission is prohibited from issuing regular passports to those who have 
come on forged passports and the authorities in India do not give passports to 
the families of those who have travelled on forged passports. The result of this 
is there has been a great deal of resentment, annoyance and frustration regarding 
which the High Commission can do little under the existing circumstances. 
Instructions do, however, permit the High Commission to give endorsements, 
extensions, etc., to those who have come on irregular (but not forged) passports 
and in their case Indian authorities permit their families to join them. But the 
large numbers are those holding forged passports and in fact I have been told 
by representatives of the Workers’ Association in Birmingham, Glasgow, etc., 
that no less than 70 to 80 per cent of the immigrants hold forged passports. 
For these people to demand regular passports as of right can hardly be justified 
because they are subject to criminal prosecution which cannot be launched 
against them because they are not in India. 

3. As regards action against racketeers and agents who trade in forged 
passports, it is not for the High Commission here but for the authorities in 
India to take action against them. The High Commission, by assisting the U.K. 
Government to send back 52 persons holding forged passports, have helped 
action being taken against them in India and the Indian authorities have taken 
strong action against them. Control at Indian ports has also been tightened and 
it may be hoped that the problem of those coming on forged passports in 
future will be considerably reduced. 

[Azim Husain added in his own hand the following: “PPS desired that this 
note should be submitted to P.M.”] 


21 . Harold Macmillan to Nehru 25 

[Refer to item 128] 

I expect that you have been following the course of our discussions in Paris. I 
cannot conceal from you that the result, or rather the lack of it, has been a 
great disappointment to me. As you know, I have for nearly two years now 
believed in, and worked for, a meeting between Heads of Governments of East 


25. Personal message forwarded to Nehru in Turkey from New Delhi, 1 9 May 1 960. File No. 
5 (28)-UN-II/60, MEA. 
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and West to discuss the urgent problems which increase the tensions and 
difficulties in the world. The road to the Summit has been long and difficult. 
There have been many ups and downs. Nevertheless I hoped that we were at 
last really about to enter upon those serious negotiations which I believe to be 
so essential to the Peace of the World. 

2. It is true that shortly before the Summit Meeting I did receive a letter 
from Mr. Khrushchev expressing some doubts about the possibilities for the 
Summit Meeting, in view of what he seemed to regard as a lack of seriousness 
in the approach which the United States had adopted towards the Meeting. 
However, although Mr. Khrushchev did refer in his letter to the incident of the 
United States aircraft, he did not indicate that he would make satisfaction from 
the United States for this incident the price of taking part in the Meeting. It was 
therefore a considerable shock to me when, at our first bilateral Meeting, on 
Sunday, May 15th, Mr. Khrushchev read out a long statement about this incident 
which contained certain demands on the United States Government. I was still 
more distressed when, at the first quadripartite meeting, on the morning of 
Monday, May 16th, Mr. Khrushchev made it a condition of his taking part in 
the Summit that these demands were met. Mr. Khrushchev asked that President 
Eisenhower should condemn the flights, and acknowledge that they constituted 
an act of aggression, also that he should suspend the flights and declare that 
these would not be resumed. Finally, Mr. Khrushchev asked that President 
Eisenhower should punish those responsible for the incident. At the opening 
meeting, which Mr. Khrushchev insisted on regarding as a preliminary one, 
and not as the first meeting of the Summit Conference, the Soviet Prime Minister 
added two further points which he had not mentioned to me the day before. 
These were that the Summit Conference should be adjourned for a period of 
six to eight months “to allow the question to settle”, and that in the circumstances 
President Eisenhower’s visit to the Soviet Union, proposed for June of this 
year, could not take place. After my talk with Mr. Khrushchev on Sunday, 
May 15th, I went to see President Eisenhower, and was pleased to learn that he 
proposed to make a statement in which he would state categorically that the 
overflights of Soviet Territory had been suspended and were not to be resumed. 

3. President Eisenhower made this statement immediately after Mr. 
Khrushchev’s remarks at the meeting on the morning of May 16th. I felt then 
that Mr. Khrushchev had made his point, and his protest, and that President 
Eisenhower had gone as far as any head of Government could do in meeting 
the Soviet demands. Indeed I do not believe that a lesser man, or the head of 
a smaller state, could have gone as far as the President did. I therefore made a 
plea that this matter should now be regarded as closed and that in the interests 
of the Peace of the World the discussions on the substantive questions before 
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the Summit Meeting should begin. President de Gaulle made a similar appeal. 
Mr. Khrushchev explained that he himself was determined to publish his own 
statement in full. Both President de Gaulle and I attempted to dissuade the 
Soviet Prime Minister from this course. I myself felt that it would have been 
possible to have drafted an agreed statement, which would have given the gist 
of the American and Soviet declarations, without introducing unnecessary 
elements of controversy. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Khrushchev insisted on 
full publication of his own remarks, and President Eisenhower thereupon also 
published his statement. 

4. At this point I still felt that there was some hope that the conference 
could continue, since the “threat” of which Mr. Khrushchev complained had 
been removed by President Eisenhower’s categorical assurance. I therefore 
paid visits on the evening of Monday, May 16th, to President de Gaulle, President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Khrushchev in order to see if any basis existed 
on which the conference could start. I appealed particularly to Mr. Khrushchev 
to take the larger view and to accept the fact that his points had been met. In 
the event, as you know, the Soviet Prime Minister felt himself unable to accept 
my appeal, and continued to insist on full satisfaction. This was obviously 
impossible for President Eisenhower to accept, and after some further attempts 
by President de Gaulle to bring Mr. Khrushchev to a Summit Meeting it became 
clear that he would not come and it was therefore impossible to hold the 
Conference. 

5. At the moment I cannot say what the final results of these events will 
be. Certainly they cannot fail to have a bad immediate effect upon the international 
climate, and I fear that the prospects of a detente, already fragile, will be much 
reduced. I take some comfort from Mr. Khrushchev’s continued declarations 
that he is in favour of peaceful co-existence, and of the settlement of disputes 
by negotiation. In particular his suggestion for an adjournment of the Summit 
Conference for six to eight months leads me to hope that Mr. Khrushchev does 
not intend, by bilateral action in the meanwhile, to shatter the prospects for a 
new negotiation. On the other hand it is possible that Mr. Khrushchev may sign 
a separate Peace Treaty with Eastern Germany and attempt unilaterally to end 
the rights of the Western Powers in Berlin. Should this happen, we shall be 
faced with a very serious situation. We must and will be ready for either 
eventuality. 

6. I had, as you know, hoped that through the Summit Meeting it might 
have been possible to make progress towards the conclusion of a Nuclear 
Tests Agreement. In the circumstances this was naturally impossible but from 
the indications which we had from the United States and Soviet Governments, 
and from a statement by Mr. Khrushchev at his Press Conference in Paris, it 
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does appear that the Geneva Negotiations on Nuclear Tests 26 still stand some 
chance of success. Nevertheless the process of discussion is bound to take 
longer than I had hoped. As regards Disarmament, we found that the Soviet 
position was inflexible, and I do not see much hope of the Geneva negotiations 
on this front proving fruitful. Nevertheless we shall continue to negotiate in a 
sincere attempt to reach agreement. 

7 . Whatever may be the result of these tragic events, I think that you will 
agree that Her Majesty’s Government have done all in their power to secure a 
serious discussion of the problems facing the world. While it would be foolish 
to be optimistic, I refuse altogether to abandon hope that progress may yet be 
made, and if there seems to be any chance of a movement I shall try to seize it. 

Harold Macmillan 


22. K.P.S. Menon to Nehru 27 

[Refer to item 126 ] 

In your telegram No. 168 May 19, two questions have been put: (a) Why 
Khrushchev broke up Summit Conference and (b) What his present intentions 
are? I shall reply to first question straight away. Answer to second will be 
clearer after Khrushchev’s speeches in Berlin and Moscow today and 
tomorrow. 28 

2. For understanding Khrushchev’s attitude it is important to remember 
sequence of events. On May 5th Khrushchev disclosed plane incident at Supreme 
Soviet. On May 6th American story of a meteorological plane involuntarily 
straying into Soviet territory was published. On 7th at Supreme Soviet 
Khrushchev nailed this lie on the head disclosed that pilot 29 was alive and gave 
graphic details of what happened. Khrushchev however went out of his way to 
absolve Eisenhower of responsibility. U.S.A. Government now admits it was 
an American plane but flight undertaken without authority. On 9th Herter made 
amazing statement that such flights were being undertaken as a matter of policy 
under the general instructions issued by President. On 11th at impromptu press 
conference in Gorky Park where wrecked plane was exhibited Khrushchev 


26. See SWJN/SS/58/item 2. 

27. Telegram, Indian Embassy, Moscow, 20 May 1960. File No. 5 (28)-UN-II/60, MEA. 

28. Khrushchev left Paris on 19 May for East Berlin en route to Moscow. 

29. Francis Gary Powers. 
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Striking at the Base 



(From The Times of India, 13 May 1960, p.7) 


criticised this attitude severely. Of Eisenhower personally he spoke more in 
sorrow than in anger. He still reaffirmed his determination to go to the Summit 
Conference. Within a few hours came Eisenhower’s own statement elaborately 
justifying such flights and asserting that they would continue. On 12th a report 
that such flights had been suspended was officially contradicted. On 13th the 
Presidium met; it must have been then that decision was taken to demand full 
apology from United States Government including an expression of regret 
assurance against recurrence of such incidents and punishment of officials 
concerned. On 14th Khrushchev left for Paris. 

3. Khrushchev might still have had a faint hope that Summit Conference 
could be saved. He genuinely felt that the least reparation U.S.A. should make 
in the circumstances was to offer an apology. He could not have regarded 
demand for apology as something extraordinary. He himself had gone to Belgrade 
and had sincerely apologised to President Marshal Tito when he felt his 
Government had seriously wronged Yugoslavia. Recently United States 
Government itself had apologised to Cuba for an unauthorised flight. Moreover 
Khrushchev must have expected that Macmillan and de Gaulle would sympathise 
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with him. He said so at Gorky Park and it was to obtain their support that he 
went to Paris two days before the Conference. 

4. Eisenhower’s statement in Paris did not contain a word of regret. On 
the contrary he still said that such flights were a distasteful necessity. True, he 
added such flights had been suspended and would not be resumed in his time 
as President but he could not bind his successor. This Constitutional nicety 
was something Khrushchev could not appreciate. Decision to stop “Piratical 
flights” said Khrushchev should be the political decision of a Government, not 
the personal decision of an individual. 

5. On the whole Khrushchev cannot be accused of having wanted 
voluntarily wrecked the Summit Conference. At the same time he must have 
been prepared for this outcome. Response to his demand for an apology would 
have been a test of Eisenhower’s good faith. If it was not forthcoming 
Conference was doomed to failure; and it was better that Conference should 
not be held at all than that it should meet and break up in confusion. Soviet 
public opinion in the present enraged mood would have resented Khrushchev 
coming back empty handed from Summit Conference. 

6. In proposing postponement of Conference for about eight months 
Khrushchev must also be thinking that new President of U.S.A. will at least be 
less wobbly than Eisenhower with whom he has been thoroughly disillusioned. 
If next election does not produce a President of the calibre of Roosevelt said 
Khrushchev, the next but one might. Or next but two. The Russian Government 
can afford to wait. Time is on their side. 

7. Despite the bravado it must have been heartbreaking for Khrushchev 
to give up the Summit on which he had set his heart and to reverse — one 
hopes, temporarily — the policy he had been steadfastly following ever since he 
came to power. In this ordeal he must be counting on your own sympathy and 
understanding. There is no one whose good opinion he values more. 

23. Dwight D. Eisenhower to Nehru 30 

[Refer to item 127] 

In view of the happenings of the last few days, you may have some interest in 
my assessment of the trends regarding events — or rather the lack of them at 
the Paris meeting, and their significance to all of us. 

30. Message forwarded to Nehru in Turkey by S. Dutt on 20 May. It was delivered to S. 

Dutt in New Delhi on 20 May afternoon by Ambassador Bunker. File No. 5 (28)- UN- 

11/60, MEA. 
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As you recall, when I had the honor to visit your great country this last 
December, 31 we shared the hope that some relaxation of tensions in the world 
might be achieved at this Summit meeting. We sought at least slight progress 
toward reduction of armaments and true mutual understanding. 

Unfortunately these hopes proved further away than I realised at the time. 
As a result of a chain of events within the Soviet Union which is not clear to me 
at this time, Mr. Khrushchev must have concluded before coming to Paris that 
progress at a Summit meeting would be either undesirable or impossible. 
Accordingly, he embarked on a calculated campaign, even before it began, to 
insure the failure of the Conference and to see too that the onus for such 
failure would fall on the West, particularly the United States. 

As a device, Mr. Khrushchev seized upon his successful downing of an 
unarmed United States civilian reconnaissance plane, which admittedly was 
flying over Soviet territory. I need not assure you that this activity was not 
intentionally provocative and certainly not aggressive; it constituted one phase 
of an intelligence system made necessary for defence against surprise attack 
on the part of a nation which boasts of its capability to “Bury” us all — and one 
which stubbornly maintains the most rigid secrecy in all its activities. 

At the least this incident, while regrettable in the extreme, could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be of such magnitude as to justify the polemics and 
the abuse which Mr. Khrushchev saw fit to heap upon the United States. By so 
distorting and exaggerating this incident, he of course put an end, for the time 
being, to any hopes of progress. 

My purpose in writing this letter is primarily to assure you that my objectives, 
in spite of the occurrence at this meeting, remain completely unchanged. I am 
sure that this experience will serve to strengthen the ties that bind your country 
and mine, and that it will point up the long-term challenge to the free world that 
requires the utmost in unity and cooperation. 

I have every hope that as time goes by, the world will come to appreciate 
ever more strongly the urgent need for control of armaments, for mutual 
understanding, and for mutual respect among all men. 


31. See SWJN/SS/55/items 184-188. 
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24. Hammarskjdld to Nehru: Israeli Interception of 
Nehru’s Flight 32 

[Refer to item 164] 

20 May I960 

Dear Mr. Nehru. 

I have just received the report from UNEF on the incident which occurred on 
your arrival at Gaza on 19 May. 

As has certainly been explained to you, our aircraft on approaching the 
airstrip in Gaza for landings, must briefly overfly Israel. In this case, our 
investigation establishes that the crossing of the Armistice Demarcation Line 
was to a depth of 100 metres or so just northeast of the airstrip. The landing 
conditions, of course, are well known to the Israel authorities, as landings and 
take-offs of United Nations aircraft from the Gaza airstip are very frequent 
occurrences. 

I regret most deeply that on the occasion of your visit this technically 
necessary crossing led to an interception by Israel planes, which may even 
have exposed you to some danger. I thus extend to you at once my sincere 
apologies for any embarrassment which the incident may have caused you; I 
am happy to note, however, that, given the circumstances, the United Nations 
personnel share no blame for the occurrence. 

I am most happy that you found an occasion to visit the UNEF. and I wish 
to avail myself of this opportunity to express to you our gratitude for the 
unfailing cooperation given by the Government of India, together with other 
governments, and for the splendid service rendered to the Force by all Indians, 
from General Gyani to every man in the ranks. 

With respectful and warm regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Dag Hammarskjdld 


32. Letter. File No. 34-B (15)-WANA/60, MEA. 
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25. Sri Prakasa to Nehru 33 

[Refer to item 111] 

Maharashtra Governor’s Camp, 
(Mahabaleshwar) 
May 25, 1960 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

I hate troubling you like this with endless matters of detail, when I know how 
you are positively drowning in work. Still people worry me to approach you 
despite my protestations, and not knowing where else to go, I have to go to 
you for everything. You will surely excuse. Prof D.G. Karve, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Poona, met me the other day, and expressed the desire of 
his University to invest you with one more honorary doctorate, of which you 
have already quite a number. I asked him to write, so that I could convey his 
wishes to you. His letter has now come, and is enclosed. 

1 am hoping that you would be coming to Poona for the A.I.C.C. Chavan 
tells me that you may be expected on the evening of the 2nd or the morning of 
the 3rd. The Vice-Chancellor himself is going out for a Conference at Srinagar 
on the 4th. If, therefore, you could spare a few minutes on the 3rd, I shall 
inform him, and he could prefer the request to you personally. The annual 
Convocation is usually held towards the end of September. If you agree to 
accept the degree, they can have a special Convocation just before it for this 
ceremony. I have myself nothing to add to what the Vice-Chancellor says. If 
you agree to accept the doctorate, perhaps you will also agree to deliver the 
Convocation Address of the year. That indeed would be a great honour for us 
all. 

Hoping all is well, and looking forward to meeting you. 

I am, 


Yours affectionately, 
Sri Prakasa 


33. Letter from the Governor of Bombay. File No. 8/144/60-PMS. 
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26. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to Nehru 34 

[Refer to item 193] 


INDIA HOUSE, 
ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

May 26, 1960 


My dear Prime Minister, 

You will remember that you spoke to me on the subject of Guided Weapons 
after Moolgavkar had shown the films on the FIRESTREAK and the 
BLOODHOUND missiles on Sunday, 15th May. Since you had felt strongly 
that we should not get involved in this Missile business, I feel you should 


[Defence Down the Drain] 

You Said It 

By LAXMAN 





Have you dropped a coin in the drain? Don’t cry, boy — 
the Defence Ministry pours lakhs into it and yet looks so happy. 
(From The Times of India, 27 April I960, p.l) 

34. Letter. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Papers, NMML. 
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know that on instructions from the Ministry of Defence, within the last few 
months, both my Air and Military Advisers have been in touch with the Ministries 
here for the purchase of missiles and their guidance systems. Some of these, 1 
understand, are required for instructional purposes in the first instance. On the 
other hand one or two teams of missile experts from here have visited Delhi 
very recently and high level meetings were held with them in the Ministry of 
Defence. I do not wish to question the decisions or actions of any of your 
Ministries in these matters but I felt you should know how things stood at this 
end so that there should be no conflict of opinion on matters of such serious 
consequence. 


Yours 

Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 


27. S.N. Sinha to Nehru 35 

[Refer to item 83 ] 

August 4, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

As desired by you in your confidential D.O. No. 101 l-PMH/60, dated April 25, 
1960, I got enquiries made into the complaint contained in the anonymous 
letter received by you about sub-letting of MPs houses. 

It was established that Smt. Lila Devi. Member, Rajya Sabha, and the late 
Shri Paragi Lai, Member, Lok Sabha, had sub-let their flats in an unauthorised 
manner. Show cause notices were accordingly served on both the members 
which have culminated in the cancellation of allotments in both cases. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.N. Sinha 


35. Letter. File No. 45(8)/57-65-PMS. 
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28. Memorandum from Andhra Pradesh Congress MPs 36 

[Refer to item 58] 

Andhra Pradesh, Telangana in particular, is underdeveloped. When the First 
Five Year Plan was drafted, Andhra Pradesh formed part of the States of Madras 
and Hyderabad. When the Second Plan was drafted, the Andhra State had 
come into being but the Telangana Region was still a part of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State. Only now when the Third Plan is on the anvil, will it be 
possible to take a comprehensive view of the needs of Andhra Pradesh as a 
whole. Unless this is kept in mind, the disadvantage already suffered by the 
areas now forming part of Andhra Pradesh in the first two plans may not be 
rectified and existing regional disparities may continue to increase. A less 
developed region in a rapidly developing India becomes both an economic and 
a political drag on the rest of the country. 

2. For all practical purposes the Third Plan is Andhra’s First Plan and 
Andhra Pradesh needs special consideration to enable it to “even up” to the 
development level of other States. 

3. The two preconditions for development are irrigation and power. As it 
is, due to the industry of its farmers, Andhra is giving the rest of India a 6 lakh 
tons of surplus of rice annually. If only more area in Andhra can be irrigated 
the food surplus, especially rice, would increase to the benefit of the country 
and save us much needed foreign exchange. In this context we urge that special 
consideration be given to the Pochampad Project on the river Godavari which 
is a medium project and would irrigate over 3 Vi lak [lakh] acres at a cost of 
only 15 crores of rupees. To enable the Pochampad Project to be sanctioned 
the Andhra Pradesh Government are prepared to give up the 9 crores Second 
Plan Deonoor Project and make good the balance of 6 crores from the Telangana 
securities. There would thus be no additional burden on the plan finances on 
account of this special dispensation. It is our request that Pochampad Project 
may be included in the Second Plan as an alternative to the Deonoor Project. 

4. The “citing” of projects is important and should not be overlooked in 
overall planning, if optimum utilisation is desired. Projects like DVC and Hirakud 
are located in areas of heavy rainfall. Naturally, if an area has an assured heavy 
rainfall of over 60 inches a year, the farmer would not be enthusiastic to take 
advantage of the available Canal Waters unless there be a scarcity due to vagaries 
of monsoon. On the other hand, if projects are located in areas of sparse 
population like the Rajasthan Canal, projects which are surely necessary from 


36. Undated. File No. NR-2( 13)/59, Planning Commission. 
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the long-term point of view, development would yet be slow. Rapid development 
of areas under irrigation projects presupposes two things. The thirst for water 
by the agriculturists and a sufficient density of population. It is in this perspective 
that the Pochampad Project is important. It is located in an area which is fertile 
and where there is no sufficient rainfall and where there is an adequate density 
of population to make for rapid development. It is also an ideal project from the 
point of view of “Cost”. 

5. However, it appears that the Government of Bombay has raised some 
objection to the Pochampad project. 

6. The Planning Commission after technical scrutiny in 1951/52 had 
allocated about 500 T.M.C. (494 T.M.C.) of the Godavari waters to Hyderabad 
State. About a third of former Hyderabad State (Mahatwada) [Marathwada] 
now forms part of Bombay State. The then Government of Hyderabad with 
the approval of the Planning Commission had allocated 105 T.M.C . to projects 
in Marhatwada [Marathwada]. Even on a area- wise basis Bombay State can 
now claim as the share of Marhatwada [Marathwada] not more than 1/3 of the 
494 T.M.C. allocated to former Hyderabad (i.e. 165 T.M.C.) leaving a balance 
of 329 T.M.C. as the share of the Telangana Region which now forms part of 
Andhra Pradesh. Of this vast amount of water going waste to the sea, the 
Pochampad Project now envisaged, would utilise only 60 T.M.C. for the 
Pochampad Project be raised, sustained or even considered. 

Apart from the Pochampad Project being admittedly an excellent project 
and an ideal one, benefit would accrue in two years and a backward area like 
Telangana would be set on the road to development. The sanctioning of this 
project has also become a vital issue in the State and any delay would lead to 
undesirable repercussions. It is urged that immediate consideration be given to 
this matter and an early decision taken to sanction the Pochampad Project, as 
a Second Plan project in place of the Deonoor Project, and work on the Project 
initiated early. 
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29. C.P. Banaul to C. Rajagopalachari 37 

[ Refer to item 88 ] 

Respected Rajaji, 

For your knowledge and information I am herewith sending a sensational news 
of the working of better farming in my village Saonga Tah-sauzer, Distt. 
Chhindwara. 

After the Nagpur Resolution of cooperative farming in my village at the 
initiative of Shri Bhikulal Chandak, MP and Shri V.G. Shinde, Member of the 
executive of District Congress Committee, Chhindwara in M.P. Shri Shinde 
was then the Secretary. Shri Shinde in the month of August 1958 took the 
delivery of 500 bags of Ammonium Sulphate and Superphosphate worth Rs. 
14000 for distribution to the shareholders. Bags were loaded in truck and all 
these bags were diverted via Nagpur to some place in Gujerat. The Manager of 
the said Cooperative Society refused to make any false entry in the account 
books. On this he was forced to resign. The Secretary made the false entry 
showing the distribution. On the report of Manager, necessary investigation 
was made. But unfortunately it is said Deputy Minister asked the Collector not 
to take any necessary action as the Secretary is Member of District Congress 
Committee and close associates of Shri Bhikulal Chandak, MP. 

C.P. Banaul 
Saonga Tah Sauser 
Distt. Chhindwara 


30. K.R. Damle to Cabinet Secretariat 38 

[Refer to item 107] 

Summary for the Cabinet 

“Intensive Agricultural District Programme” 

In our food production efforts all the features essential to rapid expansion 
of production are not simultaneously provided even in favourable areas. Essential 
requirements, like fertilizers, pesticides, etc., are at present met only to about 
45% even in areas of assured water supply. The potential effect of a single 


37. Undated letter from Saonga Tah Sauser, Distt. Chhindwara. 

38. Undated note by K.R. Damle, Secretary in the Ministry of Agriculture. File No. 4/5/CF/ 
60, Cabinet Secretariat. 
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improved practice, such as use of fertilizers, is usually limited if it is not supported 
by technical assistance, sufficient credit or other elements, which, when 
combined together, would result in much more rapid expansion in production. 
With a view to exploiting to the full the production potentialities of some 
favourable areas with maximum irrigation facilities and minimum natural hazards, 
the Department of Agriculture has prepared a scheme entitled “the Intensive 
Agricultural District Programme”, through which in seven selected Districts 
all the essential elements for increasing production would be combined into an 
integrated programme. 

2. In the selected districts, an intensive effort will be made to reach all 
farmers through cooperatives and panchayats and to organise village production 
plans which will progressively involve all agricultural families. In the past, the 
coverage in community development areas has been limited for various reasons, 
such as time-lags in the utilisation of irrigation and inadequate supplies of 
fertilizer, improved seeds and credit. It is hoped to overcome these deficiencies 
in the selected areas where there will be a greater concentration of resources 
and the total effort of the community will be organised and developed as fully 
as possible. Under the intensive agricultural district programme, the object will 
be to promote the adoption of the minimum combination of improved practices 
by all farmers. In addition, a smaller number of cultivators will be encouraged 
to adopt a total farm improvement plan on their lands. 

The programme would include: 

i) adequate provision of agricultural credit through strengthened 
Cooperative Societies and with the cooperation of the Reserve Bank; 

ii) full supplies of fertilizers, pesticides, improved seeds, improved farm 
implements and other production needs to carry out the production 
plans; 

iii) marketing arrangements and other services through the Cooperative 
Societies which will enable the cultivator to obtain the full market 
price for his marketed surplus; 

iv) intensive educational efforts for the dissemination of improved 
agricultural practices through existing and additional trained staff which 
will also be concerned with the preparation of production plans for 
the farmers. The transport arrangements will be strengthened to ensure 
mobility of technical staff and supplies; 

v ) 1°°^ works programmes to include (a) projects involving the use of 
unskilled 36 semi-skilled labour e.g. irrigation and flood control projects, 
land reclamation schemes including water-logging and drainage, 
afforestation and soil conservation schemes; (b) works undertaken 
by the community or by the beneficiaries in accordance with the 
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obligations laid down by law such as construction and maintenance of 
field channels; (c) works to be undertaken with some measure of 
assistance from the Government such as village tanks, fuel plantations 
and fisheries; (d) schemes to provide a minimum programme for 
amenities such as drinking water, village approach roads etc. and. (e ) 
supplementary works programmes to be organised in areas in which 
there is a high incidence of unemployment. 

vi) while emphasis on production would be placed, particularly on rice, 
wheat and other food crops, village planning for increased production 
would include livestock improvement programmes, strengthening of 
village organisations like Cooperatives, Panchayats, Development 
Councils and Village Leadership. 

vii) Analysis and evaluation of the programme from its initiation till it is 
completed. 

3. The scheme will be implemented in the first instance in 100 Blocks in 
seven selected districts in Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan and Bihar covering 5.8 million acres mainly under 
rice, wheat and millet. The Planning Commission have agreed to the proposal 
and have suggested its extension to one full district in each State. On the basis 
of rough estimates furnished by the State Governments, the expected increase 
in production in the 5th year of the programme will be of the order of 40-60% 
over the base year (1958-59) production. 

4. The Ford Foundation is willing to participate financially in the scheme 
as similar measures were recommended by a Ford Foundation Study Team on 
agricultural production in India. Annexure 1 gives at a glance the tentative 
expenditure involved for operating the scheme for five years and the share of 
the Government of India, the State Governments and the Ford Foundation. 
The actual expenditure is about Rs. 7.93 crores for five years including credit 
arrangement fund of Rs. 2.4 crores to stimulate the flow of additional credit 
from the Reserve Bank downwards. The share of the Government of India will 
be Rs. 1.76 crores. The State Governments are expected to meet an expenditure 
of approximately Rs. 2.77 crores including cost of normal works programmes. 
The Ford Foundation is making an outright grant upto a maximum of 9.265 
million dollars or Rs. 4.37 crores approximately (vide annexure I). 

5. The attention of the Cabinet is specially invited to the following two 
special features of the scheme. 

i) During the first two years of the scheme foreign exchange would be 
required to import the additional fertilizers amounting to 1.24 lakh 
tons and a few pesticides for the entire five year period. From the 
third year onwards, it is expected that the internal production of 
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fertilizers would meet the total additional requirements of fertilizers. 
To tide over the foreign exchange difficulties, the Ford Foundation 
has agreed to the utilisation of upto 6.925 million dollars of their total 
grants immediately for import of fertilizers and pesticides and for credit 
of the equivalent money in rupees to a Ford Foundation account to 
meet their share transition would also generate an extra profit to the 
Government of India of about Rs. £ 1.24 crores because of the 
difference in price of fertilizers in the world market and in India. This 
amount would be available to the Government of India to offset, to an 
appreciable extent, their contribution to the project, 
ii) Considerable increase in credit is required for the production 
programme The extra credit for the 100 Blocks is estimated roughly 
by the State Governments at Rs. 22 crores (short term) and Rs. 7 
crores (medium term). The expansion of credit of the magnitude 
mentioned will require considerable efforts by the primary Cooperative 
Societies, Central Banks. Apex Banks, the State Governments and the 
Reserve Bank. To enable the Reserve Bank and the Cooperative Societies 
to assume this extra obligation involving risk, it has been suggested by 
the Ministry of C.D. & Cooperation and the Reserve Bank that, among 
certain other measures, the Primary Societies should be paid an outright 
grant equal to 4 % of the extra amount lent over the previous year. 
This grant would be a permanent addition to the owned resources of 
the Society. The funds thus obtained will be kept as a deposit and can 
be drawn upon only for the purposes of meeting the losses suffered 
by the Society. In addition, 2% of the excess amount lent will be 
credited to a guarantee fund from which assistance would be available 
to Primary Societies if their losses exceed the outright grants made to 
them. For Central Banks there would be a further guarantee fund of 
2% of the excess loans given in one year over the previous year. The 
total provision required for meeting the outright grant and the guarantee 
funds would be about Rs. 2.4 crores and will be offset to some large 
extent by extra profit of Rs. 1.24 crores to the Government of India 
from the fertilizer transaction. 

The Department of Agriculture have made proposals to the Planning 
Commission and the Department of Cooperation on the lines mentioned 
above. The details of the credit arrangements are being gone into 
separately by a group composed of the representatives of the Planning 
Commission, the Departments of Agriculture and Cooperation, the 
Ministry of Finance and the Reserve Bank of India, in the light of the 
recommendations of the Committee on Cooperative Credit which will 
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be shortly concluding its work. While recognising that credit facilities 
on a larger scale will be required for the selected districts, the Planning 
Commission wishes to ensure that the principles adopted in these areas 
are broadly in line with those which are adopted as general policy for 
the development of cooperative credit during the next few years. 

6. The scheme with the special features mentioned has been seen by the 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, the Department of 
Economic Affairs, the Ministry of External Affairs and the Ministry of Finance. 
The Planning Commission have approved of the scheme with the suggestion 
that it should be extended to one district each in all the States. The Ministry of 
Finance have accepted the scheme subject to the condition that in these 
additional districts, since there will be no participation of the Ford Foundation, 
the pattern of financial assistance will have to be different from the one proposed 
here. The State Governments concerned have accepted the scheme. Minister 
of Food & Agriculture has also seen and approved of the scheme. The Cabinet 
may kindly give general approval of the scheme. Thereafter a formal agreement 
will be executed with the Ford Foundation with relation to the obligations to be 
assumed by each participant in the scheme. 

7. As the State Governments are anxious to launch the scheme to take 
advantage of the ensuing Kharif, they have been advised, with the concurrence 
of the Planning Commission and the other Departments concerned, to proceed 
with the preliminary arrangements for implementing the scheme. Government 
of Madras announced the Scheme on the 13th April. 
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As in the Text 

Wade-Giles 

Pinyin 

Chang Ching-Wu 

Chang Ching-wu 

Zhang Jingwu 

Chang Han Fu/ 

Chang Han-fu 

Zhang Hanfu 

Chang Han-fu/ 
Chang Han-Fu 

Chang Kuo-Hua 

Chang Kuo-hua 

Zhang Guohua 

Chang Wen Chin/ 

Chang Wen-chin 

Zhang Wenjin 

Chang Wen-chin/ 
Chang Wen-Chin 

Chang Yen 

Chang Yen 

Zhang Yan 

Chao Hsing-chieh 

Chao Hsing-chieh 

Zhao Xingjie 

Chao Ling-chung 

Chao Ling-chung 

Zhao Lingzhong 

Chen I-fan (Ivan Chen) 

Ch’en I-fan 

Chen Yifan 

Chen Kuo-lung 

Chen (or Ch’en) 

Zhen Guolong/ 

Kuo-lung 

Chen Guolong 

Chen Yi 

Ch’en I 

Chen Yi 

Cheng Yuan-kung 

Cheng Yuan-kung 

ZhengYuangong 

Cheng-tu [accepted spelling 


Chengdu 

then Chengtu] 

Chi Chao-chu/ 

Chi Chao-chu 

JiZhaozhu 

Chi Chao-Chu 

Chian Chin-tung 

Ch’ien Chin-tung 

QianJindong 

Chiang Kai Shek 


Jiang Jieshi 

/Ching Kai-shek 

Chiao Kuan-hua 

Chiao Kuan-hua 

Jiao Guanhua 

/Chiao Kuan-hun 

Chien Chia-tung 

Chen Chia-tung 

Zhen Jiadong 

/Chien Chia Tung 
[probably Chen, 
not Chien] 

Chinghai 

Ch’ing-hai 

Qinghai 
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As in the Text 

Wade-Giles 

Pinyin 

Chou En-lai 

Chou En-lai 

Zhou Enlai 

Chou Nan 

Chou Nan 

Zhou Nan 

Chu Chi-yu 

Chu Chi-yii 

Zhu Jiyu 

Chuang Wei 

Chuang Wei 

Zhuang Wei 

Chungkiang/Chungking 


Chongqing 

Gyantse 

Chiang Tzu Chen 

Jiangzizhen 

Hulong 

Hu-lung 

Hulong 

Hung Ta-Chen 

Hung Ta-chen 

Hong Dazhen 

Ivon Chen/Ivan Chen, 
Chen I-fan, 
see Chen I-fan 

Kang Mao-chao 

Kang Mao-chao 

Kang Maozhao 

Kangsu 

Kiangsu 

Jiangsu 

Kao Liang 

Kao Liang 

Gao Liang 

Khotan (Ho-tien) 

Ho-t’ien 

Hetian 

Khunlun mountain 

K’un-lun 

Kunlun 

KoLei 

KoLei 

GeLei 

Kung Heng-cheng 

Kung Heng-cheng 

Gong Hengzheng 

Kuomintang 

Kuomintang 

Guomindang 

Li Shu-huai 

Li Shu-huai 

Li Shuhuai 

Liao Teh-yun 

Liao Teh-yun 

Liao Deyun 

Liao Teh- Yen 

Liao Teh-yen 

Liao Deyan 

Lingzitang 

Ling Tsu-t’ang 

Lingzitang 

Lo Ching-chang 

Lo Ching-chang 

Luo Jingzhang 

Longju/Longzu 

Lungchu 

Longju 

Lufeng Mines 

Lu-fung 

Lufeng 

Lungpa 

Lung-p’a 

Longpa 

Mao Tse Tung 

Mao Tse-tung 

Mao Zedong 

/Mao Tse-tung 

Ni Yung Heh 

Ni Yung-ho 

Ni Yonghe 

Pien Chih-chiang 

Pien Chih-chiang 

BianZhijiang 

Shen Shou-yuan 

Shen Shou-yuan 

Shen Shouyuan 

Shensi 


Shaanxi 

Shih Kuo-pao 

Shih Kuo-pao 

Shi Guobao 

Sikang 

Hsi-k'ang 

Xikang 

Sinkiang 


Xinjiang 

Sung Teh 

Sung The 

Song De 

Szechwan 


Sichuan 
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As in the Text 

Wade-Giles 

Pinyin 

Tienma/Tienmo/ 

T’ ien-ma/T’ ien-mo 

Tianma/Tianmuo 

Tiensin [accepted spelling 


Tianjin 

then Tientsin] 

Tu Hsiu-hsien 

Tu Hsiu-hsien 

Du Xiuxian 

Tu Kuo-wei 

Tu Kuo-wei 

Du Guowei 

Tu Pei-lin 

Tu Pei-lin 

Du Beilin 

Tuan Lien-cheng 

Tuan Lien-cheng 

Duan Lianzheng 

Yarkand River 

Yeh-erh-ch’iang He 

Ye’erqiang He 

/Tarim system 
/Yi-er-Chiang 

Yu Min-sheng 

Yii Min-sheng 

Yu Minsheng 

Yuan Shih-Kai 

Yuan Shih-k’ai 

Yuan Shikai 

Yunan [accepted spelling 


Yunnan 

then Yunnan] 
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(Including abbreviations and names of places) 


AFP 

AICC 

AIDEF 

AIIMS 

AIR 

AIRF 

AITUC 

anchalik sabha 

Baroda 

BBC 

Bombay city 

Bombay State 

Burma 

CCP 

Calcutta 

CENTO 

Ceylon 

CIRUS 

Cochin 

CPI 

CPP 

CRO 

CWC 

DCC 

DRVN 

DVC 

FICCI 

Formosa 

Gauhati 


Agence France-Presse 

All India Congress Committee 

All India Defence Employees Federation 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

All India Radio 

All India Railwaymen’s Federation 
All India Trade Union Congress 
regional council 
Vadodara 

British Broadcasting Corporation 
Mumbai 

Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Myanmar 

Chinese Communist Party 
Kolkata 

Central Treaty Organisation 
Sri Lanka 

Canada-India US Reactor 
Kochi 

Communist Party of India 
Congress Party in Parliament 
Commonwealth Relations Office 
Chang Wen-ching 
Defence Committee of Cabinet 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Damodar Valley Corporation 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 

Industry 

Taiwan 

Guwahati 
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GOC 

IAF 

ICSC 

INC 

INTUC 

J & K 

KMT 

MAAG 

Madras State 

maund 

MEA 

MHA 

MJP 

MP 

Mysore State 

NATO 

NEFA 

NHTA 

NMML 

North Vietnam 

NPC 

OPEX 

General Officer Commanding 
Indian Air Force 

International Commission of Supervision and Control 

Indian National Congress 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Kuomintang 

Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) US 

Tamilnadu 

about 38 kilograms 

Ministry of External Affairs 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

Mahagujarat Janata Parishad 

Either Member of Parliament or Madhya Pradesh 

Karnataka 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
North East Frontier Agency 
Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Naga People’s Convention 

United Nations Technical Assistance Scheme for 

Orissa 

PIB 

PM 

PMS 

Pondicherry 

PS 

PSP 

PTI 

PWD 

Rajasthan Canal 
Saigon 
SEATO 
South Korea 
South Vietnam 
SWJN/FS 
SWJN/SS 
TUC 

Operational and Executive Personnel 
Odisha 

Press Information Bureau 
Prime Minister 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
Puducherry 
Private Secretary 
Praja Socialist Party 
Press Trust of India 
Public Works Department 
Indira Gandhi Canal 
Ho Chi Minh City 

South East Asia Treaty Organisation 
Republic of Korea 
Republic of Vietnam 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, First Series 
Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Second Series 
Trades Union Congress, UK 
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UAR 

UK 

UN/UNO 

UNEF 

UP 

USA 

USSR 

West Germany 
White Paper I 


White Paper II 


White Paper III 


WHO 


United Arab Republic 
United Kingdom 

United Nations/United Nations Organisation 

United Nations Emergency Force 

Uttar Pradesh 

United States of America 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 

Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and 

Agreements Signed Between the Governments of India 

and China, 1954-1959, White Paper [ No.I] (n.p., n.d.) 

[New Delhi, 1959] 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged Between 
the Governments of India and China, September- 
Novemberl959, White Paper No. II [New Delhi, 4 
November 1959] 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged Between 
the Governments of India and China, November 1959- 
March 1960, White Paper No. Ill [New Delhi, 29 
February 1960] 

World Health Organisation 
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Afghanistan, 94, 115, 244 
AFP, 490, 593 

Africa, 6, 61, 161-162, 274, 346, 350, 
366, 378, 493, 495, 498, 515, 
518-519, 521-522, 524, 527, 
532, 543, 547, 552, 555, 559, 
561-563, 569-572, 574-575, 577, 
600 

Agence Maritime L. Kirwan et Cie, 672 
Agra, 123, 133 

Ahmad, Z.A., (SWJN/FS/7/p.647), 
453 

Ahmed, Sultan. 337-338 

Ahmedabad, 461, 655 

AICC, 289, 293, 315-316, 320, 696 

Air India International, 485 

AIR, 646 

AITUC, 467 

Aiyar, S. Vaidyanath, (SWJN/SS/46/ 
p. 278), 327 
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Federation, 468 
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(Delhi), 471 
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468 

All India Religious Conference, 653 
Almora, 472 
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351 
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American University (Beirut), 598 
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Angola, 532 
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Ataturk), 592 

Ankara, 479, 480-482, 584, 590-593, 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Chou En-lai told Radhakrishnan that if 
he smiled the Indian papers said it was a 
false smile and that if he did not smile 
they said that he was grave. 

• Chou En-Lai observed, “just as India has 
its Jaiprakash Narayans so do we have 
ours in China. The difference is that we 
do not allow them to have free say to 
mislead our people.” 

• Sardar Swaran Singh said: “I am not 
enamoured of the name MacMahon. You 
confirm it and call it “Chou” Line. Chen 
Yi later suggested: “After we have drawn 
a line based on actual jurisdiction, 
historical data, surveys, etc. by mutual 
understanding we may call it Chou- 
Nehru Line or Peace and Friendship 
Line.” 

• On the difference between initialling and 
signing the Simla Agreement of 1914, 
Chen Yi told Swaran Singh: “The 
Chinese Government representative 
only initialled that document and did not 
fully sign it.” To which Swaran Singh 
replied: “But this distinction of 
initialling the map by the Chinese 
Government plenipotentiary and signing 
it is not quite clear to me. The result is the 
same whether it is initialled or signed." 

• Moraiji Desai told Chou En-lai on 22 
April 1960 that India had lost her 
freedom “not only to the British but also 
to Muslims.” 

• The exchange between Chou En-lai and 
Morarji Desai drove each other to 
exasperation: “Mr. Chou En-lai said that 
the Finance Minister had said enough. 
The Finance Minister said that the 
Chinese Prime Minister had said even 
more.” 

• For a detailed discussion on the 
difference between “clarification” and 
“understanding”, see the record of talks 
between Chiao and Dutt on 25 April 
1960. 
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